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THIS  VOLUME    PRESENTS    THE  BASIS    OF    TEACHING    FOR  ALL 

GRADES. 

Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  for  teachers  of  all  grades  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  for  the 
older  scholars,  that  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  taught  which  must  underlie  all  good  teach- 
ing even  of  the  youngest  scholars;  and  to  suggest  the  practical  applications  and  the  illus- 
trations, some  of  which  will  aid  the  teaching  of  each  grade  in  impressing  the  lesson  on 
mind  and  heart.  Its  object  is  the  '■'■stimulating  rather  than  the  superseding  of  thought." 
It  presents  the  basis  of  correct  interpretation,  of  knowledge  of  the  facts,  of  statement  of 
principles,  of  legitimate  inferences,  on  which  the  teacher  may  securely  stand  and  adapt  his 
instruction  to  the  particular  grade  he  is  teaching. 

USEFUL  FOR  ALL  SYSTEMS. 

This  volume  can  be  made  the  greatest  aid  available  for  teaching  the  Life  of  Christ 
as  guided  by  other  systems.  There  is  nothing  published  which  will  aid  the  teacher 
in  those  systems  so  much  as  this  volume  joined  with  their  plans  and  methods. 

These  Lessons  Form  One  Consecutive  History,  by  including  in  the  lesson  not 
only  the  verses  selected  for  printing,  but  the  whole  section  of  the  history  of  which 
those  verses  are  the  central  theme. 

The  consecutive  plan  has  been  used  in  this  series  of  Notes  for  several  years,  with 
increasing  emphasis  each  year.  It  is  astonishing  that  wise  men,  public  teachers,  and 
writers  can  so  misapprehend  the  International  Lessons,  presented  by  the  Committee,  as  to 
call  them  "scrappy,"  "fragmentary,"  "disconnected."  For  the  Committee  have  kept 
before  the  people  with  each  lesson  the  fact  that  the  printed  verses  are  not  the  whole  lesson. 
They  said  Read,  Study,  the  section  of  the  history. 

In  Toronto,  last  June,  they  decided  to  make  it  so  plain  that  no  one  can  mistake,  by 
giving  the  whole  lesson  in  the  title,  and  add  Print  (the  shorter  portion  for  responsive 
reading  and  more  detailed  study),  after  this  year. 

THE  GRADED  SYSTEM   OF  INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS. 

This  system  combines  in  itself  more  of  the  elements  which  are  essential  to  the  best  work 
of  the  Sunday  school  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  stands  than  any 
other  yet  devised.  It  is  looking  earnestly  for  better  things;  and,  out  of  the  earnest  discus- 
sion of  the  day  will  come  new  light,  better  methods,  wiser  improvements,  and  larger  suc- 
cess. But  as  yet,  while  progress  has  been  made  in  various  directions,  no  other  system  yet 
devised  includes  so  many  of  the  essentials  as  this. 

The  Situation.  —The  best  work  of  the  Sunday  school  requires 

1.  Grading  of  lessons  adapted  to  the  various  ages  and  mental  development  of  the 
scholars. 

2.  It  requires  a  unity  of  subject  that  will  permit  and  favor  (i)  a  unity  of  impression  in 
the  public  exercises;  (2)  pictures,  blackboard  exercises,  stereopticon,  (3)  teachers'  meet- 
ings and  lesson  discussions,  and  (4)  prepared  substitute  teachers. 

3.  It  requires  that  it  shall  favor  home  and  family  Bible  study. 

4.  It  requires  that  it  shall  be  adapted  to  the  mission  work  of  the  school  in  bringing  all 
the  children  of  the  changing  population  of  the  community  into  the  school. 

How  the  International  System  Meets  These  Needs.  —  The  general  plan  pursued 
has  so  often  been  misunderstood  that  it  is  well  to  state  it. 
I.  It  includes 

1.  An  optional  Beginners'  Course  for  the  youngest  children,  which  may  include  the 
whole  Primary  grade,  as  in  practice  it  does  in  many  schools. 

2.  Uniform  Lessons  for  the  great  body  of  the  school,  youth  and  adults.  They  are 
graded  both  in  material  and  treatment.  While  the  emphasis  is  on  grading  according  to 
true  educational  principles,  those  principles  are  much  wider  than  mere  grading,  and  the 
small  deficit  in  formal  grading  is  far  more  than  made  up  by  the  application  of  the  educa- 
tional principles,  also  to  the  unity  of  the  school  in  its  essential  values,  as  stated  above.  No 
other  system  of  graded  lessons  yet  devised  includes  so  many  educational  principles,  and 
meets  so  many  needs  of    the   Sunday  school  as  the  graded  system  of  Uniform  Lessons. 

3.  Advanced  Optional  Lessons  for  certain  adult  classes  which  desire  to  take  up, 
from  time  to  time,  other  studies,  or  similar  studies  from  a  different  standpoint.  The  desires 
and  needs  of  those  who  would  take  up  these  lessons  are  so  varied  that  it  will  take  some  time, 
and  many  experiments  by  private  individuals  and  publishers,  before  there  can  come  a 
general  agreement.  But  the  plan  has  been  favored  by  the  Editors,  and  the  International 
Lesson  Committee,  and  adopted  by  the  Toronto  Convention,  June,  1905. 
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SOME    METHODS    BY    WHICH    TEACHERS    CAN    MORE    EFFECT- 

IVELY  IMPRESS  THE  LIFE,   CHARACTER,   AND  TEACHINGS 

OF  CHRIST  UPON   THEIR  SCHOLARS. 

The  partial  familiarity  of  most  scholars  with  the  events  and  teachings  of  Jesus  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  giving  freshness  and  interest  to  the  teaching  of  these  lessons. 

But  the  Life  of  Christ  is  so  important,  so  essential  to  the  whole  future  of  our  scholars, 
that  every  possible  means  should  be  employed  to  make  the  lessons  attractive,  interesting, 
and  impressive,  and  to  write  them  permanently  upon  their  lives  and  hearts  and  memories. 

These  methods  must  be  adapted  to  the  average  teacher,  to  small  schools  as  well  as 
large,  and,  at  least  some  of  them,  be  available  for  those  who  have  not  much  money  at  their 
disposal.  They  must  appeal  to  the  eye,  employ  the  hands,  and  be  characterized  by  variety 
in  form  and  action. 

1.  The  Inductive  Study  of  the  Lessons,  a  new  feature  beginning  in  last  year's 
volume,  furnishes  an  incentive  and  opportunity  to  those  who  have  time,  to  make  a  broad 
and  thorough  study  of  the  main  subject  of  each  lesson.  It  will  be  useful  both  to  teachers 
and  to  scholars  to  work  out  the  theme  each  for  himself. 

2.  A  Class  Blank  Book  *  for  a  Class  Life  of  Christ  has  been  successfully  used  by 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Byron  Forbush  in  his  former  Sunday  school  at  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Different  members  of  the  class  in  turn  have  charge  of  this  book,  and  write  in  it  a  summary 
of  the  lesson  agreed  upon  by  the  class  as  a  whole,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  clas-, 
have  a  Life  of  Christ  made  by  themselves. 

3.  A  Class  Blank  Book  *  for  A  Diary  of  Our  Journeys  with  Jesus,  in  the 

Holy  Land,  to  contain  "  the  descriptions  of  what  the  pupils  really  see  for  themselves  in 
the  form  of  a  diary  of  travel,  to  be  composed  chapter  by  chapter  by  different  members  of 
the  class  in  turn."  The  writing  is  to  be  done  each  week  as  the  lessons  proceed.  This  also 
is  a  successful  method  employed  by  Dr.  Forbush  in  iiis  large  class  of  hoys. 

By  means  of  such  a  book,  together  with  the  maps  and  pictures  noticed  l>elow,  the  class 
can  be  formed  into  a  Fireside  Travel  Club  or  Little  Pilgrims  who  Stayed  at  Home. 

4.  Class  Maps.  —  For  use  in  a  class,  raised  maps  of  various  sizes,  some  as  low  in  price 
as  io  cents,  can  be  obtained  (W.  B.  Ilarison,  59  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York),  to  be  colored 
by  the  class,  and  the  places  belonging  to  each  lesson  marked  on  it  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
together  with  the  lines  of  travel  as  we  journey  with  Jesus.  A  still  more  interesting  way  is 
to  obtain  at  very  small  cost  some  paper  pulp,  and  make  a  relief  map,  which  can  be  used  as 
above  in  the  class.  The  making  of  the  map  at  home  will  make  very  vivid  and  clear  the 
land  in  which  Jesus  lived  and  taught.  Sometimes  each  scholar  makes  his  own  map,  and 
marks  the  places  anil  lines  of  travel  either  at  home  or  during  the  class  hour.  Some  si^n 
belonging  to  each  place  may  be  put  on  the  map  if  a  large  enough  one  be  used;  as  a  well, 
a  flower,  a  door,  an  altar  with  its  flame. 

"  For  making  paper  pulp,  see  Malthy's  Map  Modelings  page  106.  (E.  I,.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

"  A  half  barrel  of  pulp  can  be  secured  from  any  paper  mill  at  small  cost.  It  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  at  the  start.  Strawlx>ard  pulp  is  good,  as  it 
looks  most  like  earth.  An  olive  green  pulp,  as  well  as  other  shades,  can  be  secured  from 
the  Crocker  Manufacturing  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass." 

5.  A  Life  of  Christ  by  Each  Scholar.  —  Even  better  than  the  above  is  the  making 
by  each  scholar  for  himself  of  his  own  Life  of  Christ.  The  best  lxjok  for  this  purpose  is 
one  made  for  this  object,  of  70  leaves  (140  pages),  with  a  peculiar  but  simple  back,  which 
enables  one  to  fill  the  lx>ok  with  pictures  without  at  all  distorting  the  covers,  which  are  of 
heavy  board  covered  with  tasty  paper,  and  can  be  had  of  W.  A.  Wilde  Company  for  10 
cents  each. 

Penny  pictures  from  several  sources  can  be  used  for  almost  every  event  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  pasted  into  the  book,  and  descriptions  pasted  in  from  some  cheap  edition  of  the 
Gospels  (as  low  as  2  cents  each)  or,  better,  written  in  the  words  of  the  scholar. 

Great  interest  can  be  added  to  the  making  of  these  volumes  in  various  ways.  They  are 
ornamented  with  pen  drawings.  "  For  instance,  the  fact  of  Jesus  working  as  a  carpenter 
during  his  young  manhood  is  happily  illustrated  by  sketching  a  hammer,  a  jack-knife,  saw, 
or  other  carpenter's  tools."  Maps  and  charts  and  small  pictures  can  be  cut  out  of  disused 
Quarterlies ;  illustrations  can  be  preserved  from  magazines  and  newspapers;  small  cards 
can  be  obtained  with  beautifully  arranged  pressed  flowers  in  various  natural  colors,  from 
different  parts  of  Palestine  which  Jesus  has  made  sacred  (2  cts.  each  in  packages  of  twenty- 

*  These  blank  books  need  to  be  of  good  size.  The  cheapest  cost  five  cents  each,  bound  in  leather  board, 
and  sold  by  dealers  in  school  supplies.  The  best  and  cheapest  of  the  kind  are  the  scrap-book  albums  (or 
Bible  teachers,  bound  in  boards  for  10  cents  each,  by  W.  A.  Wilde  Company. 


five,  can  sometimes  be  obtained  of  Wm.  N.  Hartshorn,  Esq.,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston); 
hymns  and  poems  on  the  various  events  can  be  inserted.  Thus  in  many  ways  most  inter- 
esting books  can  be  made,  which  will  be  a  life-long  treasure,  and  impress  indelibly  the 
facts  of  Jesus'  life  upon  the  memory.     Colored  pictures  may  be  added  as  desired. 

6.  Teachers'  Picture  Aids.  —  The  Sunday-school  room  will  be  made  more  attractive, 
as  well  as  helpful,  by  means  of  Bible  pictures  on  the  walls.  A  dado  of  the  penny  pictures 
can  make  a  permanent  history  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Acts,  or  of  the  Old  Testament 
story,  around  the  main  room,  or  any  class  room,  but  especially  the  Primary  rooms.  They 
can  be,  if  desired,  formed  gradually  as  the  lessons  progress. 

The  Wilde  Colorgraphs,  reproductions  in  color  of  celebrated  paintings  of  Bible 
scenes,  are  very  beautiful  for  this  purpose.  A  border  of  the  Detroit  colored  photographs  of 
Palestine  scenes  around  one  of  my  study  doors  has  been  greatly  admired.  The  Sunday 
school,  next  to  his  own  home,  should  be  the  most  attractive  and  homelike  place  the  child 
knows. 

The  Penny  Pictures  are  made  by  several  firms,  but  the  W.  A.  Wilde  Company  have 
the  largest  number,  a  fine  and  growing  selection  of  the  best  pictures  illustrating  the  Bible. 

Photographs  of  Places  in  the  Holy  Land  can  be  obtained  for  15  cents  and  upward. 
The  finest  1  have  ever  seen  are  the  platinum  pictures  taken  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  Nutting, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  Jerusalem  trip  to  the  Sunday-school  Convention  of  1904,  from 
40  cents  to  $1.25  each,  according  to  size. 

Stereographs,  as  the  stereoscopic  photographs  from  two  points  of  view  as  in  our 
own  vision,  are  called,  are  again  becoming  popular,  because  the  pictures  are  incomparably 
better  than  those  of  a  few  years  ago;. because  of  the  new  key-map  system  which  goes  with 
each  collection  of  the  Underwood  pictures  (5th  Avenue,  New  York);  and  because  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Byron  Forbush  has  used  them  so  effectively  in  his  large  class  of  boys,  and  has 
made  them  known  in  his  publications.  They  are  such  lifelike  representations  of  the  places 
where  our  Lord  lived  and  walked  and  taught,  the  figures  and  the  scenes  are  brought  out  so 
clearly,  that  it  is  almost  the  same  as  if  we  were  actually  traveling  in  the  Holy  Land.  Peo- 
ple are  more  and  more  waking  up  to  the  likeness  of  the  experiences  that  may  be  gained  in 
the  stereoscope  to  those  gained  by  viewing  them  on  the  spot. 

The  Stereopticon  has  a  great  value  in  Sunday-school  work,  as  well  as  for*  other 
church  purposes. 

Note. — The  emphasis  here  laid  on  these  methods  should  not  give  the  impression  that 
they  take  up  much  of  the  teaching  time.  In  fact,  the  very  briefest  time  is  taken  up  in  any 
one  lesson. 

They  are  the  black  wires  which  conduct  the  electricity  to  the  lamps,  of  no  use  unless  the 
current  flows  through  them  and  the  lamps  are  lighted.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  light 
them.  But  they  cannot  be  lighted  without  the  wires.  It  is  only  dead  pipes  and  wires 
painfully  built  up  into  the  glass  cross  on  the  tall  spires  at  Cohoes;  but,  when  lighted,  that 
cross  shines  in  symbolic  glory  over  the  whole  landscape. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Forbush,  "  The  intimate  personal  knowledge  they  give  of  the 
Holy  Land  means  an  illumination  of  the  Bible,  and  they  must,  if  used  at  all,  be  given  the 
dignity  and  the  place  and  the  attention  that  the  land  they  put  us  in  touch  with  deserves." 

"  Seeing  the  sacred  places  would  of  itself  make  a  profound  and  permanent  impression, 
but  every  time  the  scholar  puts  hand  to  paper  he  classifies  or  rectifies  or  reviews  something 
he  has  already  learned,  or  adds  to  his  store  of  knowledge  by  original  research. 

"  The  sight  of  Bethlehem  and  Gethsemane  points  to  the  Word.  And  the  quick-eyed 
teacher  will  know  how,  just  when  the  vivid  scene  is  making  the  keenest  impression  of 
sacred  things  to  speak  the  brief  message  that  shall  touch  the  heart  and  will.  And  the  sight 
of  such  scenes  does  not  merely  entertain;  it  interests.  Entertainment  lessens  study,  inter- 
est inspires  it,  not  making  the  lessons  too  easy,  but  making  the  scholars  work." 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIES. 

Every  school  should  have  a  reference  library,  in  an  accessible  place,  always  open.  It 
is  easy  to  obtain  a  few  books  each  year  on  the  lessons  for  that  year.  Individuals  will  often 
give  a  book  apiece,  so  that  in  this  way  the  best  books  will  be  accessible  to  every  teacher. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

As  the  mere  titles  to  the  books  on  the  life  of  Christ  and  on  the  Gospels  would  fill  many 
pages,  a  few  only  of  the  best  and  the  latest  can  advantageously  be  named  here.  They  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  books  used  by  quotation  or  suggestion  in  the  "  Notes,"  but  they  will 
aid  those  who  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  further  in  various  lines. 

References  to  general  literature  and  to  works  on  the  special  subjects  and  texts  belonging 
to  each  Jesson  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  separate  lessons, 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  H.  Burton  Sharman.  Published  by  the  International 
Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ($1.25  and  75  cts.). 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Thos.  Eddy  Taylor,  S.  Earle  Taylor,  and  C.  H. 
Morgan.  Prepared  as  a  text-book  for  Epworth  Leaguers  and  Christian  Endeavorers.  The 
book  has  many  strong  and  interesting  features  (pp.  200,  75  cts.,  Eaton  &  Mains,  and 
United  Soc.  of  C.  E.). 

Alfred  Edersheim's  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  includes  results  of  thor- 
ough study  of  the  times,  customs,  surroundings  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  environment  of 
Christ  in  his  work.  It  is  regarded  almost  universally  as  the  best  for  this  purpose  (from 
90  cts.  a  vol.  up,  by  various  publishers). 

Farrar's  Life  of  Christ  is  brilliant,  popular,  and  vivid  (an  excellent  edition  by  Crowell 
&  Co.,  $1.00).  Dean  Farrar  has  lately  followed  this  with  his  Life  of  Lives,  dealing  in 
questions  of  supreme  importance  connected  with  Christ  and  the  pivotal  points  in  his  life  and 
ministry  ($2.50,  Dodd  &  Mead,  1900). 

Constructive  Studies  in  the  LJfe  of  Christ,  by  Profs.  E.  D.  Burton  and  Shailer 
Mathews  (pp.  302,  $1.00,  University  of  Chicago  Press).  Admirably  suited  to  guide  the 
student  to  construct  for  himself,  from  the  Gospels,  and  from  a  study  of  the  conditions  and 
surroundings  of  the  Jewish  people,  a  life  of  Christ. 

Prof.  Edmond  Stapfer  has  three  volumes:  Jesus  Christ  before  His  Ministry,  Jesus 
Christ  during  His  Ministry,  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Suggestive  and 
stimulating  ($1.25  per  vol.,  Scribners). 

E.  D.  Burton's  A  Short  Lntroduction  to  the  Gospels  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1904,  pp.  144,  $1.00). 

Geikie's  Life  of  Christ.  Like  Edersheim's  it  is  especially  good  in  its  portrayal  of  the 
surroundings  and  circumstances  (all  prices  from  $1.00  up). 

Dr.  Matheson's  Studies  of  the  Portrait  of  Christ  is  unique  and  original  in  plan,  powerful 
in  execution,  effective  in  its  spiritual  influence.  It  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  is  not  a  study 
of  the  portraits  of  Christ,  but  of  the  picture  of  him  as  given  in  the  four  Gospels  (2  vols., 
$1.75  a  vol.,  Armstrong). 

Dr.  John  H.   Kerr's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.     The  only  one  using  the  new  American 
Revision.     Very  distinctly  and  clearly  arranged. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Gilbert's  Students'  Life  of  Jesus  ($1.25,  Macmillan)  is  compact,  critical, 
presenting  the  facts  for  students,  its  outcome  "a  deepening  sense  of  the  historic  value  of 
the  Gospels." 

Sec.  Robert  E.  Speer's  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  a  charming  characterization  of  Christ, 
brief,  literary,  and  full  of  insight  (75  cts.,  Revell). 

The  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  A  Study,  by  Prof.  Rush  Rhees,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  a  fresh  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  ($1.25, 
Scribners). 

Andrews'  Life  of  Our  Lord  is  the  best  for  the  historical  setting  and  order  of  events 
($2.50,  Scribners). 

The  LJfe  of  Christ,  by  James  Stalker,  D.D.  (Scribners,  60  cts.).  Also  his  Imago 
Christi  (Amer.  Tract  Soc,  $1.50). 

Outline  Handbook  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Stevens  and  Burton  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
50  cts.). 

The  Extra-Canonical  Life  of  Christ,  by  Bernhard  Pick  (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  $1.50). 

New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  1904  (Scribners,  $1.20). 

Method  of  Jesus,  by  A.  W.  Anthony  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  $1.25). 

Public  Ministry  and  Pastoral  Methods  of  Our  Lord,  by  \V.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.  (Scrib- 
ners, $2.40). 

Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  Our  Lord,  by  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.,  1904  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  London,  3s.). 

The  Four  Gospels  from  a  Lawyer's  Standpoint,  by  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.D. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 

Scenes  and  Sayings  in  the  LJfe  of  Christ,  by  James  H.  Snowden,  D.D. 

COMMENTARIES. 

Especially  for  scholars  are  The  Expositor's  Greek  New  Test.,  vol.  I.,  by  Professor 
Bruce  ($7.50,  Dodd  &  Mead);  International  Critical  Commentary  ,  based  on  the  Greek 
text  ($2. 50  and  $3.00  a  vol.,  Scribners);  Professor  Swete's  Gospel  according  to  Mark 
($3.50,   Macmillan). 

The  Biblical  Encyclopedia,  by  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Adams,  D.D.,  vol.  IV.  (F.  M.  Barton, 
Cleveland,  Ohio). 
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International  Revision  Commentary  (Scribners,  $1.00  a  vol.);  The  American  Com- 
mentary, Matthew  to  Romans  ($2.00  a  vol.,  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc);  The  Expositor's  Bible 
($1.50,  Armstrong);   The  Cambridge  Bible  (60  cts.  to  $1.10,  Cambridge  University  Press). 

Illustrated  Commentary,  by  Lyman  Abbott  (Barnes  &  Co.,  $1.50);  The  Teachers'1 
Commentary,  by  F.  N.  Peloubet  ($1.25  a  vol.,  Oxford  University  Press);  People's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  by  Edwin  W.  Rice,  D.D.  (Amer.  S.  S.  Union,  $1.25);  Meyer's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament;  The  Pulpit  Commentary ;  The  Bible  Commentary; 
Geikie's  Hours  with  the  Bible  ;  Farrar's  Messages  0/ the  Boohs. 

Outlines  of  the  Synoptic  Record,  by  Rev.  B.  H.  Bosanquet,  M.  A.  &  R.  A.  Wenham, 
M.A.  (Edward  Arnold,  England,  6s.). 

Very  valuable,  fresh,  and  instructive  are  Prof.  Marvin  R.  Vincent's  Word  Studies  in  the 
New  Testament,  vol.  I.,  Matthew  to  Luke  ($2.00  a  vol.,  Scribners). 

Moulton's  Modern  Reader  s  Bible. 

A  special  book  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  The  Earliest  Gospel,  by  Allan  Menzies 
(Macmillan,  $2.75). 

Peloubet's  Suggestive  Illustrations  ($1.25  a  vol.,  Holman). 

The  Poet's  Bible,  New  Testament,  edited  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Ilorder  ($1.25,  Ward,  Lock, 
Bowden,  London). 

Note  the  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  July,  and  October,  1902,  by  Prof. 
H.  M.  Whitney  of  Yale,  comparing  with  rare  skill  the  English  and  American  Revisions, 
and  The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament,  and  irradiating  many  passages  from  his  high 
literary  standpoint. 

Vision  of  Christ  in  the  Poets  (Eaton  &  Mains). 

LIGHT  FROM  THE   LAND. 

Dr.  Trumbull's  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life  is  unsurpassed  in  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  Bible  from  this  source  ($3.00,  Scribners). 

Glimpses  of  Bible  Lands.  The  story  of  the  cruise  of  the  eight  hundred  to  the  Jerusalem 
Convention  of  1904.  300  pages;  200  full-page  illustrations.  "  A  gallery  of  historic  places." 
•'A  reservoir  of  information."  $2.00  or  $3.00  if  bound  in  carved  olive  wood  from  Pales- 
tine.    (W.  N.  Hartshorn,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston). 

The  Sunday-School  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  by  Charles  Gallaudet  Trumbull,  is  another 
story  of  the  cruise  of  eight  hundred  Sunday-school  pilgrims  told  in  graphic  word-pictures, 
full  of  the  keenest  interest,  profusely  illustrated  ($2.50). 

William  M.  Thompson's  The  Land  and  the  Book,  the  revised  edition  in  3  vols.,  has 
not  yet  been  surpassed  in  its  field  ($2.50  to  $10.00  a  vol.,    Harpers). 

Prof.  Shailer  Matthews'  LListory  of  the  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine  brings  help, 
not  from  the  land,  but  the  history  enacted  in  the  land,  the  environment  of  the  Messiah,  the 
influences  amid  which  he  inaugurated  his  kingdom  (75  cts.,  Macmillan). 

The  Fifth  Gospel ;  or,  Light  of  the  Holy  Land  upon  the  Gospels,  by  J.  M.  P.  Otis,  LL.D. 
($1.25,  Revell). 

Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  by  Hon.  Selah  Merrill,  D.D.,  for  many  years  United 
States  Consul  at  Jerusalem  ($1.00,  Religious  Tract  Soc,  London). 

Dr.  Gregg's  Testimony  of  the  Land  to  the  Book  (35  cts.,  E.  B.  Treat)  and  Dr.  Otis' 
The  Land  Where  Jesus  LJved  ($1.25,  Revell)  are  briefer,  less  expensive,  but  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful. 

Schiirer's  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ.     3  vols.  ($8.00,  T.  &  T.  Clark). 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  MAPS. 
Prof.  George  Adam  Smith's  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  stands  without  a 
peer  on  this  subject.      It  has  accurate  and  beautiful  maps,  of   large  size  ($4.00,    Arm- 
strong). 

Historical  Geography  of  Bible  Lands,  by  John  B.  Calkin,  M.A.  This  is  written  in  sim- 
ple, familiar  style.  It  covers  the  whole  subject.  Every  important  place  mentioned  in 
Bible  lands  is  included.  It  contains  fourteen  maps  of  very  unusual  excellence,  and  a  fine 
pronouncing  index  ($1.00  net,  Westminster  Press). 

The  Topographical  and  Physical  Map  of  Palestine,  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S., 
and  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.,  is  probably  the  best  map  of  Palestine  of  moderate 
size.  (Scale  four  miles  to  an  inch.)  Mounted  on  cloth  and  folded  in  cloth  cover,  or  on 
roller,  as  desired  ($3.50,  net,  Armstrong,  1901). 

Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut's  Bible  Atlas,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  Illustrated,  is  supreme 
in  its  department  and  method.     A  new  and  revised  edition  ($2.50,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.). 
The  American  Sunday  School  Union  publishes  an  excellent  series  of  five  Bible  maps  in 
four  colors.     (Sold  separately,  or  the  five  maps  on  spring  rollers  in  a  case  for  $10.00.) 

{Continued  on  page  365.) 
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JANUARY  7  TO  MARCH  25,  1906. 

LESSON  1.— January  7. 

THE  SHEPHERDS  FIND  JESUS.  — Luke  2 :  1-20. 

READ  Matt.  1 :  1-25  ;  Luke  1 :  1-80.     COMMIT  vs.  13,  14. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  For   unto  you    is    born    this    day  in    the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. — Luke  2:   11. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  world,  the  line  or  movement  of  history  that  has 

been  most  influential  in  the  moral  progress  of  man,  we  find  three  great  periods,  which 

may  be  represented  thus 

City  of 
Beginning  Abraham  Christ  God 


Early  history 


Development  of  a  chosen 
nation.     A  preparation 


I 


The  progress  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ 


1.  Of  the  first  period  there  is  little  knowl- 
edge, but  through  it  runs  a  line  of  light,  of 
divine  revelation  and  hope  in  individuals. 
Study  and  sum  up  the  prophecies  that  in 
this  period  point  in  dim  vision  to  the  better 
times  which  only  the  Messiah  could  bring. 
As,  to  Adam,  Gen.  3:  15;  to  Abraham, 
Gen.  12:  3;  18:  18;  22:  18.  And  the 
line  of  good  men,  sons  of  God. 

2.  The  second  period  is  the  preparation 
for  Christ,  through  the  training  of  a  special 
nation  in  whose  history  again  and  again  are 
prophetic  visions  of  the  Messiah,  and  Mes- 
sianic times.  As  Num.  24:  17;  Deut.  18: 
18.    2  Sam.   7:    11-16;    1   Chron.   17:    13, 


14;  22:  10,  (promise  to  the  Son  of  David  of 
those  things  which  are  predicted  of  Jesus  in 
Luke  1:  31-33).  Psa.  72;  Isa.  9:  6,  7; 
11:  1-10;  53:  1-12;  Jer.  23:  5,6;  Dan. 
2:  44,  45;  7:  13,  14;  9:  25;  Mic.  5:  2; 
Mai.  3:  2,  3.  The  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah which  arose  out  of  those  prophecies,  as 
noted  in  the  Gospels. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  period 
we  have  the  various  accounts  in  the  Gospels 
of  the  coming  of  Christ.  Write  down  the 
events  from  all  four  Gospels,  in  their  order, 
including  the  four  songs,  "  The  Magnificat," 
"The  Benedictus,"  the  "Nunc  Dimittis," 
and  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis." 


THE  LESSON 

includes  all  that  pertains  to  the  coming  of 
Jesus  into  the  world  (Luke  I — 2:  20;  Matt. 
1 :    1-25;   John  1 :    I— 18). 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Luke  1:   78,  79;    2:    10-14;   John  1 

14;    3:    16. 

And  the  hymns, 

"  It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear." 
"  O  little  town  of  Bethlehem." 


I, 


I  I 


Luke  2:   1-20. 


LESSON  I. 


First  Quarter. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

Victor  Hugo  has  these  words: 
"  Twenty-five  years  of  gratuitous  and  obliga- 
tory instruction  would  change  the  face  of 
the  world.  The  child  is  the  future.  The 
soul  there  is  generous;  it  gives  more  than 
an  ear  for  the  grain  of  wheat.  Apply  a 
spark  there  and  it  will  become  a  blaze  of 
light." 

This  lesson  is  peculiarly  a  child's  lesson. 
If  we  get  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas  into 
the  child,  the  true  life  it  expresses  will  grow 
and  expand  as  he  grows  older.  "  Convert 
a  child,  and  you  convert  a  multiplication 
table." 

Connect  the  history  with  familiar  ancient 
history. 

Connect  the  lesson  with  our  recent 
Christmas  giving  and  receiving.  Why  do 
we  give  then?  How  is  it  related  to  the 
birth  of  Christ? 

Impress  the  lesson  by  having  the  schol- 
ars write  its  main  points  on  sheets  of  paper, 
or,  if  possible,  in  a  book  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  such  as  is  described  on  page  365. 
Experience  has  shown  the  advantage  of 
writing  out  the  facts  and  their  meaning. 

Pictures  will  add  to  the  impression. 

The  Older  Scholars  will  have  many 
subjects  of  deepest  import  from  which  to 
choose.  In  this  lesson  we  dwell  upon  the 
gift  of  God  and  our  duty  and  privilege  of 
living  according  to  the  same  principle  of 
giving. 


TOPICS  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Give  out  the  previous  Sabbath  to  each  or 
to  several  of  the  scholars  some  topic  for 
home  investigation  and  reporting  in  the 
class,  such  as:  — 

1.  Preparation  of  the  world  for  Christ's  coming. 

2.  Who  Jesus  was  before  he  came. 

3.  Difficulties,  as  that  of  Cyrenius. 

4.  The  meaning  of  the  song  of  the  angels. 

5.  The  interest  angels  have  in  the  world's  redemp- 

tion ;  and  why  ? 

6.  The  series  of  events  leading  up   to  the  birth  of 

Jesus. 

7.  Jesus  as  the  gift  of  God.     See  John  3  :   16. 

8.  How  we  can  carry  God's  gift  to  men. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 
Time. — Jesus   was    born    probably    in 
December,   B.  c.  5,  four   years   before    our 
Christian  era;   for    December  25,  B.  c.  5,  is 
only  one  week  short  of  January   1,  B.  C.  4. 

It  was  centuries  after  Jesus  was  born  that  men  be- 
gan to  date  history  from  the  birth  of  Christ  ;  and  the 
monk  Dionys'iiis  Exig'uus,  who  first  published  the 
calculations  in  a.  d.  526,  made  a  mistake  of  about 
four  years. 


Place.  —  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  a  small 
town  five  or  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem. 
It  now  contains  about  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. 

Rulers.  —  Palestine,  and  most  of  the 
known  world,  were  subject  to  Rome,  of 
which  Csesar  Augustus  was  then  the  em- 
peror, under  whom  reigned  Herod  the 
Great  (the  first  of  the  seven  Herods  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament),  king  of 
Judea. 

Leaders  of  Thought.  —  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  the  Greek  historian,  and  Strabo,  the 
Greek  geographer  (b.  c.  54  to  A.  D.  24), 
Ovid  (b.  c.  57  to  A.  D.  18),  Livy  (b.  c. 
59  to  a.  D.  17),  and  Seneca  (b.  c.  —  to 
A.  D.  65)  were  living  at  this  time.  Horace 
had  been  dead  three  years  and  Virgil  four- 
teen years.  — Labberton's  Outlines. 


THE  PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT:   The  Song  of  the  Angels 
Continued  Down  the  Ages. 

I.  The  Coming  One  of  Promise  and 
Prophecy. 

All  previous  history  a  preparation. 

II.  The  Period  of  His  Coming. 

The  best  time  in  all  the  ages. 

III.  Ten  Introductory  Gospel  Events. 

IV.  The  Birth  of  Jesus,  God's  Great- 

est Gift  to  Man  (vs.  1-7). 

Enrolment  of  Cyrenius. 
Character  sketch  of  Mary. 
No  room  in  the  inn. 

V.  The  Earthly  Scene  from  a  Heav- 
enly Point  of  View  (vs.  8-12). 

The  announcement. 

The  shepherds  and  the  angel. 

VI.  The  Chorus  of  Angels  and  Their 
Song  (vs.  13,  14). 

The  song  of  the  angels. 

Peace  on  earth. 

Good  will  to  men.     An  interpretation. 

VII.  The  Shepherds  Find  the  Saviour. 
The  Heart  of  the  Lesson. 

How  the  angels'  song  may  be  sung  by  us  all,  till 
the  song  of  Promise  becomes  the  song  of  Triumph. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Professor  Potwin's  Here  and  There  in  the 
Greek  Testament  on  the  Greek  of  "  Good 
will  to  men." 

The  Modern   Reader's  Bible,  the  volume 
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on  "  Luke  "  (50  cts.,  Macmillan),  helps 
much  by  its  arrangement. 

The  engravings  and  descriptions  are  es- 
pecially good  in  Henry  Van  Dyke's  Christ- 
Child  in  Art,  in  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ  in 
Art,  and  in  Estelle  HurlPs  Life  of  Our  Lord 
in  Art.  The  story  of  St.  Christopher  and 
the  child  Jesus  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art. 

Professor  Ramsay,  of  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity, has  written  a  study  on  the  credibility  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  entitled  Was  Christ 


Bom  at  Bethlehem?  (Putnam's.)  G.  D. 
Boardman's  The  Divine  Alan  ($1.50,  Ap- 
pleton)  is  one  of  the  very  best  helps  on  this 
lesson.  D.  R.  Breed's  Preparation  of  the 
World  for  Christ  ($2.00,  Revell).  Sears' 
"  It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear  ";  Phil- 
lips Brooks'  "  O  little  town  of  Bethlehem," 
and  "The  earth  has  grown  old  with  its 
burden  of  care";  Whittier's  "A  Christ- 
mas Carmen";  Longfellow's  "Arsenal  at 
Springfield,"  on  Peace,  and  "  Christmas 
Bells." 


I.  The  Coming  One  of  Promise  and  Prophecy.  —  Looking  over  the  references 
given  under  Lnductive  Study,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  past  ages  there  has  been  held 
before  men  a  promise  and  a  prophecy  of  redemption,  growing  clearer  and  clearer  as  the 
history  moves  on  toward  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  birth  of  Christ  is  not  an  isolated  event, 
but  the  bursting  into  flower  of  a  tree  growing  for  ages,  with  its  roots  in  the  remotest  past. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  mere  man  could  have  wrought  the  work  actually  accomplished 
by  Christ.  The  history  of  Christianity  is  the  proof  that  Christ  must  have  been  such  a  one  as 
the  Gospels  describe  him,  the  Son  of  God  made  flesh,  a  mysterious,  but  true,  union  of  God 
and  man. 

We  learn  from  John  1 :  1-3,  and  Heb.  1 :  2,  3,  that  he  "  was  with  God,  and  was  God," 
that  he  was  "  the  effulgence  of  his  glory,  and  the  very  image  of  his  substance." 

The  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  not  a  mere  theory,  far  away  from  human  life,  but  is  a  fact 
essential  to  one  who  would  reveal  God  to  men,  and  be  the  Saviour  of  men.  He  speaks  to 
us  from  personal  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  love,  his  care,  his  readiness  to  forgive,  his  near- 
ness to  men,  his  fatherhood.  He  tells  us  about  heaven  and  immortal  life  from  his  own 
experience.  Only  the  Son  of  God  could  possibly  make  atonement  for  sin.  Only  he  could 
have  power  to  save  us  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to  be  our  ever-present  friend,  our 
perfect  example,  our  infallible  guide. 

II.  The  Period  of  his  Coming1  was  the  most  fitting  time  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  was  a  most  marvelous  conjunction  of  all  lines  of  Providential  preparation, 
that  makes  us  wonder  at  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  —  See  Lecky's  History  of 
European  Morals  ;  Breed,  and  Wenley,  on  the  Preparation  of  the  World Jor  Christ.  (1) 
The  whole  history  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  Jews,  had  been  training  men  to 
receive  and  to  understand  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  (2)  Many  prophecies  converged 
upon  this  period.  (3)  It  was  a  time  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  awakening.  Some  of  the 
greatest  writers  in  the  world  stirred  the  minds  of  the  people.  (4)  It  was  a  time  of  disbelief 
in  the  heathen  gods;  of  a  feeling  that  the  religions  of  the  world  were  a  failure;  of  a  deep 
spiritual  unrest,  and  longing.  (5)  There  were  many  lands,  but  nearly  all  the  world  was 
subject  to  the  one  government  at  Rome;  so  that  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  could  travel  in 
safety,  and  be  protected  in  their  work.  (6)  The  world  was  at  peace,  so  that  the  Gospel 
could  have  free  course.  The  doors  of  the  Roman  temple  of  Janus  were  shut.  (7)  The 
Greek  language  was  spoken  everywhere  with  the  native  languages,  so  that  the  Gospel  could 
be  heard  and  read  by  all.  (8)  The  Jews  had  been  dispersed  through  all  lands,  carrying 
the  Old  Testament,  which  bore  witness  to  one  God,  and  held  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah; 
and  they  had  established  synagogues  in  almost  every  town,  so  that  there  was  a  place  in 
which  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  a  people  who  could  easily  be  reached.  The  Old  Testament 
had  been  translated  into  Greek  (the  Septuagint  version),  and  could  be  read  by  nearly  all 
who  could  read  at  all. 

III.  Ten  Introductory  Events  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  General  statement  of  the  Incarnation  (John  1 :  18). 

2.  The  Two  Genealogies  (Matt.  1 :    1-17;   Luke  3:   23-38). 

3.  The  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist  promised  (Luke  1:   5-25). 

4.  The  Annunciation  to  Mary  (Luke  1 :   26-38). 

5.  The  Annunciation  to  Joseph  (Matt.  1 :    18-25). 

6.  Mary's  visit  to  Elizabeth  (Luke  1 :   39-45,  56). 

7.  The  Magnificat.     Mary's  Hymn  of  Praise  (Luke  1:   46-55). 

8.  The  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  1 :   57-66). 

9.  The  Benedictus.     Zacharias'  Hymn  of  Praise  (Luke  1 :   67-79). 

10.  The  Decree  of  C?esar,  and  the  Journey  to  Bethlehem  (Luke  2:    1-5). 
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1.  §li  ^  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  '  a  decree  from 
2  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should 

„      ( And  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.) 
This  was  the  first  enrolment  made  when  Quirinius  4  was  governor  of  Syna. 
be  taxed.  mur„  r\na  into 

to 


Up      taxed. 
uc   enrolled. 


3.  And  all  went  to  enrouhem^ives.  every  one  ^J°  his  own  city. 

4.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  5  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  6  Nazareth, 
into  Judaea,  ntn0to  r  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  B  Bethlehem  ;  ^^he 


of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  :) 
of  the  house  and  family  of  David  : 


was 
was 


1  Acts  17:   -. 

2  Comp.  Liike  3  : 


3  Comp.  Acts  5  :  37. 
*  Luke  3  :  1. 


5  Luke  1 :  26. 

6  See  Matt.  2  : 


23- 


7  V.  11  ;   John  7 :  42  ;       s  Matt.  2:1. 
comp.  1  Sam.  16:  1.      9  Luke  1  :  27. 


IV.  The  Birth  of  Jesus,  God's  Greatest  Gift  to  Man.  —  Vs.  1-7.  The  narrative 
first  states  how  Bethlehem  came  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Jesus,  although  Nazareth  was  his 
own  country,  the  home  of  his  parents.  1.  In  those  days.  The  period  in  general 
indicated  by  the  events  just  described.  A  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  the  emperor 
of  Rome.  That  all  the  world.  Nearly  the  whole  known  world  then  was  included  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Should  be  taxed.  Rather,  "  enrolled."  "  The  verb  refers  to  writing 
off,  copying,  or  entering  the  names,  professions,  fortunes,  and  families  of  subjects  in  the 
public  register  .  .  .  mainly  for  purposes  of  taxation,"  for  "the  Jews  were  exempt  from 
military  service,  and  enrolment  for  that  purpose  cannot  be  intended."  — Int.  Crit.  Com. 

2.  And  this  taxing,  etc.  Read  as  in  R.  v.  and  am.  r.  "  This  was  the  first  enrol- 
ment made  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria."  "  The  object  of  the  remark  is  to 
distinguish  the  census  which  took  Joseph  and  Mar)-  to  Bethlehem  from  the  one  undertaken 
by  Quirinius  in  A.  D.  6  or  7,  at  which  time  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria."  — Int.  Crit. 
Com.  There  is  no  record  of  a  governorship  by  Quirinius  (Cyrenius)  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  or  previous  to  it;  and  hence  some  have  thought  that  Luke  was  mistaken  in 
the  name.  There  was  an  enrolment  begun  under  Saturninus  in  B.  c.  8-7,  but  the  enrol- 
ment was  delayed  in  Palestine  two  years.  Professor  Ramsay  in  his  Was  Christ  Born  at 
Biihlektm  shows  that  Luke  was  correct.  To  designate  the  officer  translated  governor,  Luke 
uses  "  Hegemon,"  a  word  which  includes  not  only  the  governor,  but  a  Leader,  Legate,  or 
Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor,  exercising  his  authority,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the 
governor.     Now  it  is  known  that  Quirinius  was  at  this  time  (certainly  in  b.  c.  6,  perhaps  in 

B.  c.  6   and    z)    the    Lieu- 

" ==_ ====— " ^ 


Jf    '' 
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tenant  of  Augustus  in  Syria 
commanding  its  armies,  and 
directing  its  foreign  policy, 
while  Varus  was  controlling 
its  internal  affairs.  So  that 
Luke's  statement  is  entirely 
correct. 

Historical  Parallels. 
William  the  Conqueror 
wished  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  kingdom.  It  was  done 
in  what  is  called  the  Domes- 
day Book,  still  extant.  // 
took  six  years  to  make  it  in 
England  alone,  and  no  pay- 
ment of  taxes  was  made 
upon  it  till  twelve  years 
after.  Professor  Ramsay  in 
The  Expositor,  December, 
1 901,  gives  a  similar  instance 
of  delay  for  two  or  three 
years  of  a  simpler  enrolment 
in  Paphlagonia. 

3.  His  own  city.  The 
city  of  his  ancestors,  where 
the  family  records  were  kept. 

4.  And  Joseph  also 
went    up   .   .   .  unto    the 
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5-  Jnroih^eif  with  Mary,  who^LTe^othed'tohin,,  being  great  with  child. 

6.  And  %HZe  t'o^B,  while  they  were  there,  the  days  were  aTuTtmedhed  that  she 
should  be  delivered. 

7.  And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son'  and  l8he wrapped  him  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  2 laid  him  in  a  manger;  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  3  the  inn. 


»  V.  12;  Wis.  7:  4. 


2  Luke  2  :  16. 


3  Luke  22  :  11  (Gk.). 


city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem.  The  mother  of  Jesus  lived  in  Nazareth  of 
Galilee,  but  the  prophet  had  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  the 
city  of  David  (Mic.  5:  2),  and  this  was  the  only  fitting  place,  for  he  was  the  heir  of 
David's  kingdom,  in  whom  should  be  fulfilled  the  promises  to  him  that  his  house  and  his 
throne  should  be  established  forever  (2  Sam.  7:  16);  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom  was  to 
be  the  completion  and  fruition  of  David's  kingdom.  It  does  not  say  that  Joseph  took  Mary 
to  Bethlehem  on  account  of  the  prophecy,  but  implies  the  guiding  providence  of  God. 

5.   With  Mary,  who  also  was  of  the  lineage  of  David.     In  a  Roman  census  women 
were  not  obliged  to  come  in  person,  though  they  paid  the  poll-tax. 

Inductive  Study  of  the  Character  of  Mary  from  Luke  1 :  28-30,  34,  38,  39,  46- 
56;   2:    19,41,48,51;   John  2:   3-5;    Luke  8:    19-20;   John  19:   25-27;   Acts  1 :   14. 

7.  Wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes.  Not  clothes  regularly  made,  but  strips  of 
cloth  three  or  four  inches  wide  and  several  feet  long,  wound  around  the  child.  "  Through- 
out the  East  the  custom  prevails  of  swathing  new-born  infants  in  bands  of  cloth,  giving 
them  thereby  the  appearance  of  little  mummies.  The  little  arms  are  carefully  placed  down 
by  the  sides,  and  the  little  legs  are  straightened  out,  and  the  whole  body,  together  with  a 
cushion  upon  which  it  is  lying,  is  wrapped  from  the  toes  to  the  neck  with  a  long,  broad 
bandage."  —  Prof.  Albert  L.  Long,  D.D.,  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  in  The 
S.  S.  Times.  And  laid  him  in  a  manger,  etc.  "  The  animals  were  out  at  the 
time,  and  the  manger  was  not  being 
used."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  "The  stable 
is  often  a  limestone  cave  or  grotto,  and 
there  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  this 
was  the  case  in  the  khan  of  Bethlehem." 
—  Cambridge  Bible.  "  The  writer," 
Professor  Long,  "  has  frequently  spent 
the  night  in  a  large  stable,  at  one  end  of 
which  there  was  a  fireplace,  separated  by 
a  low  railing,  within  which  there  was 
space  for  several  persons  to  lie  down. 
The  natural  warmth  from  a  number  of 
cattle  made  the  place  quite  comfortable 
in  cold  weather,  and  the  only  incon- 
venience experienced  was  the  occasional 
disturbance  of  slumber  by  the  touch  of 
the  cold  nose  of  a  too  friendly  ox."  — 
S.  S.  Times.  No  room  for  them  in 
the  inn.  Because  so  many  had  come 
to  Bethlehem  for  the  same  purpose  of 
enrolment,  in  addition  to  the  usual  busi- 
ness travel,  and  had  reached  the  town 
before  Joseph  and  Mary.  Inn.  "  A 
Syrian  khan  is  a  fort  and  a  mart  ;  a 
refuge  from  thieves  ;  a  shelter  from  the 
heat  and  dust;  a  place  where  a  man  and 
his  beast  may  lodge  ;  where  a  trader 
may  sell  his  wares,  and  a  pilgrim  may 
slake  his  thirst."  "  Each  man  has  to 
carry  his  dinner  and  his  bed  ;  to  litter 
his  horse  or  camel  ;  to  dress  his  food  ; 
to   draw    his   water  ;   to    light    his    fire, 
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8.  And  there  were  U&T'r^  abiding  in  the  field,  and  keeping 

Mra  trh   over  their  flock  by  night. 
Wd.lL.11   by  night  over  their  flock. 

9.  And  •  loinhe  angel  of  the  Lord  1  c<Zla  IT  them,  and  2  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  them  :  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 


1  Luke  24  :  4  ;  Acts  12 :  7. 


2  Luke  9:31;  Acts  7 :  55  ;  2  Cor.  3  :  18;  comp.  Ex.  40:  34  ;  Isa.  6:  1. 


Shepherd  Tending  Sheep. 


and  to  boil  his  mess  of  herbs."  — 
Hepworth  Dixon,  in  The  Holy 
Land. 

Points  of  Contact  with 
Daily  Life.  No  Room  for 
Them  in  the  Inn.  So  often  in 
our  lives,  in  our  hearts,  in  our  busi- 
ness, are  crowds  of  worldly  things, 
but  no  room  for  Jesus,  for  his 
service  for  prayer  and  communion 
with  him.  But  really  Jesus  takes 
up  no  room;  where  he  is  there  is 
room  for  all  that  is  good,  and  he 
transfigures  and  blesses  all  things 
in  his  presence.  (See  the  story 
of  the  Golden  Rule  in  the  Ex- 
change, in  Spurgeon's  Sermons  on 
Candles. ) 

The  Saviour  for  Us  All. 
Jesus  came  to  earth  in  the  circum- 
stances best  fitting  him  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  man.  He  began  his  life 
in  an  humble  way,  and  was  brought 
up  in  humble  life  and  honest  toil, 
that  he  might  be  the  friend  of  all 
men,  but  especially  of  the  poor  and 
suffering. 

V.  The  Earthly  Scene  from 
a  Heavenly  Point  of  View.  —  Vs.  8-12.  Heavenly  beings  who  knew  infinitely  more 
than  men  could  conceive  both  of  man's  needs,  and  of  the  blessings  brought  to  them  by  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  looked  on  the  scene  we  have  just  been  viewing,  with  very  different  thoughts 
from  those  of  the  bystanders.  Through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  that  hide  the  heavens  we  see  the 
angels  and  the  interest  they  take  in  man.  If  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  how  great  must  be  the  joy  when  the  Redeemer  came 
to  save  multitudes  from  their  sin. 

8.  And  there  were  in  the  same  country.  In  the  fields  near  Bethlehem.  Shep- 
herds abiding  in  the  field.  The  open  country,  with  their  flocks.  There  are  no  de- 
tached farmhouses  in  Palestine,  as  with  us,  but  the  farmers  live  in  villages,  and  hence 
would  have  to  abide  in  the  fields  to  watch  and  defend  their  flocks  from  thieves  and  wild 
beasts  and  rocky  crevasses.  It  may  be  that  these  shepherds  did  not  belong  to  Bethlehem, 
but  were  such  as  Professor  Long  describes  as  found  in  the  night  by  the  belated  traveler  in 
the  Orient  in  the  open  country,  "wrapped  in  their  heavy  cloaks,  and  lying  upon  the 
ground,  surrounded  by  their  sheep.  These  shepherds  are  themselves,  probably,  a  good 
many  days  away  from  home.  They  only  abide  in  this  place  for  a  night.  The  morrow  will 
find  them  moving  slowly  on,  directing  their  course  according  to  the  season,  and  approach- 
ing the  towns  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  their  scanty  stock  of  bread, 
olives,  and  cheese,  and  coming  at  stated  times  to  their  sheepfolds  and  more  permanent 
home  quarters." 

Note  that  while  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  time  of  year,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this 
statement  that  militates  against  Christ's  birth  being  in  December,  for  "during  the  month 
of  December  the  earth  is  clothed  with  rich  verdure,  and  sowing  and  ploughing  go  on  at 
intervals.  Schubert  says  that  the  period  about  Christmas  is  often  one  of  the  loveliest 
periods  of  the  whole  year."  — Schaff. 

9.  And,  lo,  the  angel,  rather  "an  angel,"  came  upon  them,  "stood  by  them," 
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10.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Benotra"nmii  for  '  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy  •  which  shall  be  to  all  theJ  people  . 

11.  %FoTthe^fB°buornbtorynou  this  day  in  the  3 city  of  David  4  a' Saviour,  5  which 
is  Christ  6  the  Lord. 

12.  And  7  this  8/'£"h|B  sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall  find  *£e  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  lying  in  a  manger. 

13.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  8a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God,  and  saying, 

1  Luke  2  :  32 ;  John  n  :  50;  comp.  Zech.  9:9.  6  Comp.  Luke  i :  43. 

2  Isa.  9:6.  7  1  Sam.  2  :  34  ;  2  Kings  19 :   29  ;  20  :  8,  9  ;   Isa.  7  : 

3  V.  4.  II,  14. 

*  Matt.  1:21;  John  4  :  42  ;  Acts  4  :   12  ;  5  :  31 ;   13  :  8  Gen.  28:  12  ;  32  :  1,2;   1  Kings  22  :  19  ;  2  Chron. 

23;  Phil.  3  :  20.  18:  18;   Psa.    103:   21;    148:    2;    Dan.   7:    10; 

5  Acts  2  136;   io:  36;  comp.  Luke  23  :  2  ;  see  Matt.  Rev.  5  :   11. 

1:  17. 

apparently  coming  upon  them  without  their  being  aware  of  his  approach.  "  In  classic 
Greek  also  the  verb  used  of  the  appearance  of  heavenly  beings,  dreams,  visions."  —  Int. 
Crit.  Com.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The  angelic  form  is  bright  and  luminous, 
throwing  all  around  them  a  sort  of  heavenly  halo,  in  which  even  the  lustrous  Syrian  stars 
grow  dim.  This  radiant  brightness  in  all  ages  has  been  the  best  symbol  and  manifestation 
of  God's  nature,  expressing  wisdom,  love,  power,  purity,  mystery,  eternity,  omnipresence. 
The  same  glory  was  seen  in  the  Shekinah,  Exod.  16:  7,  10,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration; and  shone  from  the  angels  at  the  tomb  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection.  The 
glory  showed  that  the  angel  was  an  authorized  messenger  from  God.  And  they  were 
sore  afraid.  "The  universal  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  unfitness  for  the  eternal  world 
makes  all  mankind  afraid  of  any  unexpected  disclosure  of  the  spiritual  world  or  revelation 
of  the  nearness  of  God."  —  Abbott. 

10.  Good  tidings.  The  word  from  which  our  word  "  gospel  "  comes.  They  an- 
nounced the  best  news  the  world  had  ever  heard,  the  news  of  the  Saviour  who  would  fill 
the  whole  world  with  heavenly  glory,  like  that  then  shining  on  the  field  of  Bethlehem.  To 
all  people.  To  all  ages,  all  nations,  all  classes,  all  colors.  The  Gospel  is  the  universal 
religion,  as  broad  as  the  human  race;  and  the  joy  is  more  intense  to  each  one  because  it  is 
for  all. 

11.  For  unto  you  is  born  ...  a  Saviour.  One  who  should  save  them  from  their 
sins,  their  worst  and  most  dangerous  enemies.  "Jesus"  means  Saviour.  Christ.  "The 
Anointed  One,"  the  Messiah,  whom  they  had  long  been  hoping  and  praying  for.  He  is 
called  "Anointed  "  because  he  had  been  divinely  set  apart  for  this  work,  as  kings  and  high 
priests  were  set  apart  by  anointing  with  oil.  The  Lord.  The  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords. 

12.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you,  that  the  words  spoken  were  true;  and  a 
guiding  sign,  like  the  sign  to  the  wise  men,  showing  how  they  might  know  what  child  was 
the  one  referred  to. 

Points  of  Contact  with  Daily  Life. 

Note  how  the  shepherds  received  this  blessing  while  faithfully  performing  their  ordi- 
nary daily  duties.  There  is  no  place  or  time  where  we  may  not  receive  the  heavenly  vision. 
So  in  a  supposed  saying  of  Jesus  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus,  Egypt,  are  the  words,  "  Raise 
the  stone,  and  there  shalt  thou  find  me;    cleave  the  wood,  and  there  am  I." 

Examples.  Many  psalms  to  David  while  keeping  his  sheep,  or  wandering  in  the 
wilderness;   the  call  of  Elisha,  while  ploughing;   so  other  prophets. 

Illustration.  The  same  truth  is  taught  in  "The  Legend  Beautiful  "  in  Longfellow's 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

VI.  The  Chorus  of  Angels  and  Their  Song1.  —  Vs.  13, 14.     13.  With  the  angel 

a  multitude.  "The  whole  host  of  heaven  was  praising  God,  not  merely  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  visible  to  the  shepherds."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  Compare  2  Chron.  18:  18;  Psa. 
103:    21;    Isa.  6:    1-4,  and  the  vision  of  Elisha's  servant  (2  Kings  6:    17). 

Compare  the  angel  faces  filling  the  whole  space  around  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
"and  melting  away  in  an  abyss  of  golden  glory,"  in  Raphael's  famous  picture,  and  the 
glory  of  angels  surrounding  the  figure  of  Christ  in  The  Enthroned  Madonna  by  Ambrogio 
Borgognone.     See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legenda?y  Art,  pp.  49,  50. 
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Luke  2:   1-20.  LESSON  I.  First  Quarter. 

14.  J  Glory  to  God  2  in  the  highest,  Z\  on  earth  3  peace-  4  f^^n^he 

is  well  pleased. 

15.  And  it  came  to  pass,  wl^n  the  angels  wewee^ne  away  from  them  into 
heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  now  go  even  unto 
Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  ^h  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  known  unto  us. 

1  Luke  ig :  38 ;  comp.  Psa.  148 :   1  ;  Matt.  21:9.  3  Luke   1  :  79 ;   Psa.  85  :   10 ;   Isa.  9 :  6,  7 ;   Hag.  2  : 

2  Comp.  Luke  10:   21;  Matt.  6:   10;  28:  18;  John  9;  Acts  10:   36;  Rom.  5:    1;  Eph.  2:    14,  17; 

17:  4;  Acts   7 :  49 ;  Eph.   3  :  15  ;    Col.    1:    16,  Col.  1  :  20. 

20;  Rev.  5  :   13.     '  *  Comp.  Luke  3  :  22;   12  :  32;   Eph.  1  :  5,  9 ;  Phil. 

2:   13. 

14.  The  song  of  the  angels,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  consists  of  two  strains  of  three  mem- 
bers each. 

1.  GLORY  ........     TO  GOD IN  THE  HIGHEST. 

2.  PEACE,  GOOD  WILL    .     TO  MEN ON  EARTH. 

Glory  to  God.  For  the  coming  of  Jesus  was  the  highest  expression  of  God's  glory, 
the  fulness  of  his  nature,  his  love,  his  goodness,  which  passed  before  Moses  when  he  asked 
to  see  God's  glory.  In  the  highest.  In  the  highest  heavens,  in  the  highest  rank,  in  the 
highest  strains,  in  the  highest  degree. 

God's  is  the  glory,  for  he  is  the  source  of  all  the  good  that  Jesus  brought  to  men.  And 
the  hearts  that  worship  God,  and  love  to  praise  him,  are  the  ones  which  both  receive  and 
carry  to  men  the  peace  and  good  will.  And  on  earth  peace.  Peace  with  God;  peace 
with  nature  by  a  life  in  harmony  with  its  laws;  peace  with  other  men;  peace  in  the  individ- 
ual soul,  all  its  faculties  and  powers  working  together  in  perfect  harmony;  peace  with  con- 
science by  forgiven  sin;  perfect  victory  over  sin  which  is  the  destroyer  of  peace.  It  includes 
all  the  blessings,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  which  perfect  peace  makes  possible.  It  includes 
all  that  makes  heaven  be  heaven  in  outward  and  inward  joy.  This  peace  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Gospel  in  each  sou!  that  receives  it,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the  world. 
And  even  now  the  rays  of  this  peace  are  illuminating  the  mountain-tops  of  human  expe- 
rience,—  the  pledge  and  the  promise  that  at  length  « 

"  Beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals 
The  holy  melodies  of  peace  arise." 

Good  will  toward  men.  This  is  the  translation  of  a  very  condensed  phrase  of  three 
Greek  words,  of  which  there  are  two  readings  differing  only  by  a  single  letter.  En  anthro- 
pois  eudokia  (nom.)  and  en  antkropois  eudokias  (gen.)  The  A.  v.  uses  the  first  read- 
ing, and  translated  "Goodwill  toward  men."  The  two  Revisions  use  the  other  reading 
(literally ,  for  laivards  or  among  men  of  good  will,  good  pleasure}  and  translate  by  a  para- 
phrase, "  Among  men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased."  Professor  Potwin,  accepting  the  reading 
of  the  Revisions,  connects  the  genitive  eudokias  with  "peace,"  and  translates  "and  on 
earth  peace  of  good  pleasure  in  men,"  the  peace  that  comes  from  favor,  good  will,  towards 
men.  "One  of  the  best  of  modern  Greek  scholars  has  said  that  it  may  be  translated 
*  among  men  of  his  counsel  for  good,'  or  '  of  his  gracious  purpose.'  "  The  Revisions  may 
be  made  to  yield  this  meaning,  and  then  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Common  Author- 
ized; but  it  does  not  so  strike  ordinary  readers,  but  they  read  it  with  the  meaning  given 
in  Weymouth's  translation,  —  "Peace  among  men  who  please  him,"  or  Fenton,  "Peace 
upon  earth  to  accepted  men,"  or  Ballentine's,  "  Peace  among  men  in  whom  he  delights  "; 
as  if  the  angels  sang  that  peace  would  come  to  those  who  pleased  God.  But  that  was 
nothing  new.  It  was  a  commonplace  even  among  the  heathen.  What  the  world  needed  to 
know  was  that  God  had  good  will,  a  gracious  purpose,  toward  all  men;  that  the  holy  God 
loved  this  sinful,  rebellious,  unworthy  world,  lying  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death; 
that  the  Father  loved  his  wandering,  prodigal  children,  all  defiled  with  sin.  To  bring  this 
message,  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  that  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life," 
this  was  worthy  of  the  whole  host  of  angel  messengers  to  bring  to  man. 

VII.  The  Shepherds  Find  the  King:. —  Vs.  15-20.  15.  Let  us  now  go.  At 
once,  without  delay.  So  should  we  ever  seek  the  Saviour.  The  shepherds  had  so  much 
faith  in  the  angel's  message  that  they  proceeded  to  investigate  and  see  for  themselves. 
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January  7.  THE  SHEPHERDS  FIND  JESUS.  Luke  2:    1-20. 

16.  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  both  Mary  and  Joseph,  and 
the  babe  '  lying  in  t£e  manger. 

17.  And  when  they  ""Iwi?"'  they  made  known  co*bCe°rnin<,  the  saying  which 
was  gp*idnt0  them  c0nacbeoruTs  this'child. 

18.  And  all  they  that  heard  g  wondered  at  tbh0f  things  which  were 
.pok^unto  them  by  the  shepherds. 

19.  a  But  Mary  kept  all  these  t5SE£$53«^tflr  in  her  heart. 

20.  And  the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising  God  for  all  the 
things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  even  as  it  was  g^1^  unto  them. 

1  Vs.  7,  12.  2  V.  51  ;  Gen.  37  :   n  ;  Luke  1  :  66. 

16.  They  came  with  haste.  Showing  their  zeal  and  ardor,  as  well  as  faith.  We  can 
never  find  the  Saviour  too  soon.  And  found,  everything  just  as  the  angels  had  told  them; 
and  they  then  knew  that  the  angel's  message  was  true,  —  the  Saviour  had  come. 

17.  They  made  known  abroad.  Whosoever  has  truly  found  the  Saviour  burns  to 
"proclaim  to  all  around  what  a  Saviour  they  have  found."  See  Acts  4:  20;  1  John 
1 :  1,2. 

18.  All  they  that  heard  it  wondered.  It  was  indeed  marvelous  news,  so  good  that 
many  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  true. 

19.  But  Mary,  in  contrast  with  the  others,  kept  all  these  things  in  her  memory. 
They  were  treasures  whose  value  the  following  years  revealed  to  her.  Pondered  them. 
Kept  revolving  them,  comparing  them  with  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  what 
had  been  announced  to  her. 

Note  that  both  ways  of  treating  the  Good  News  —  Mary's  way,  and  the  shepherds'  way 
—  are  good,  pondering  it  in  the  heart,  letting  it  grow  there  like  good  seed,  letting  its 
fragrance  fill  the  soul;  and  publishing  it  abroad  like  the  drops  from  the  Oriental  fountain, 
each  drop  of  which  became  a  new,  fresh  flowing  fountain. 

20.  The  shepherds  returned.  To  their  duty  as  shepherds,  but  with  a  new  life  and 
blessing  in  all  their  daily  work.  Feeding  sheep  could  never  again  be  commonplace  toil  to 
them.  After  our  holiest  communion  with  God,  our  views  from  the  Pisgahs  of  life,  our 
insight  into  the  Word  and  heaven  on  the  mounts  of  transfiguration,  we  must  return  to  our 
daily  duties,  but  with  a  new  life  in  them,  a  new  blessing  on  them.  Glorifying  expresses 
the  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the  work.     Praising  refers  to  the  goodness  displayed  in  it. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  LESSON. 
CONTINUING  THE  ANGELS'  SONG  DOWN  THE  AGES. 

The  most  wonderful  gift  ever  bestowed  upon  man  is  expressed  in  two  brief  phrases, 
which  shine  down  the  ages  like  the  electric  lights  on  the  buildings  of  the  great  Exposition, 
or  on  the  city  stores  during  Christmas  week,  where  clear  and  radiant  glow  through  the 
darkness  on  the  dimly  outlined  buildings  letters  of  golden  light  declaring  the  wealth  of 
goods  and  attractions  within. 

One  is  the  song  of  the  angels  from  heaven  (Luke  2:    14):  — 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

The  other  is  from  the  Son  of  God  himself,  or  his  well-beloved  apostle  in  his  name 
(John  3:    16). 

For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 

It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  each  church  and  of  each  individual  to  make  known  to 
the  world  —  to  all  the  world  —  this  gift  of  God,  this  good  will  to  man,  and  to  live  a  life 
of  good  will,  of  giving  and  of  service;  to  do  in  Christ's  name,  as  his  representative,  what  he 
did  and  is  doing  on  earth. 

I.  The  Peace  which  Christ  brings  to  man  is  not  only  the  Ideal,  but  the  Goal  of  His 
Mission  on  earth,  as  expressed  in  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  the  city  of  God,  toward 
which  the  world  is  rapidly  moving. 
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Luke  2:   1-20. 


LESSON  I. 


First  Quarter. 


Peace  is  a  strange  "song  in  the  storm"  of  conflict,  amid  the  noise  of  wars,  and  the 
confused  clashing  of  men  and  ideas,  the  revelations  of  wrong,  never  so  manifest  as  to-day. 

Well  do  I  recall  when  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War  I  first  read  Longfellow's  "  Christ- 
mas Bells." 


I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  "  Peace  on  earth,  Good  will  to  men  "  I 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  "  Peace  on  earth,  Good  will  to  men  "  ! 


Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thundered  in  the  South, 

And  with  the  sound 

The  carols  drowned 
Of  "  Peace  on  earth,  Good  will  to  men  "  ! 

And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head ; 
"  There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said  ; 
"  For  hate  is  strong, 
And  mocks  the  song 
Of  '  Peace  on  earth,  Good  will  to  men  ' !  " 


But  the  vision  of  a  brighter  day  came,  and  light  and  hope  and  faith  — 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep  : 
"  God  is  not  dead  ;   nor  doth  he  sleep  ! 

The  Wrong  shall  fail, 

The  Right  prevail, 
With  '  Peace  on  earth,  Good  will  to  men  ' !  " 

For  the  waking  of  the  good  to  clash  with  evil  in  mortal  conflict  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
peace.  Peace  is  not  stagnation.  Peace  is  not  contentment  with  evil.  Peace  is  not  sleep 
over  a  volcano.  Peace  does  not  mean  death.  Wrongs  covered  up  do  not  mean  peace. 
Evil  going  on  unhindered  is  not  peace.  But  the  conflict,  the  revelations  of  wrong  in  order 
to  do  away  with  them,  the  unearthing  of  crime  in  order  to  put  it  down,  — these  are  signs 
of  coming  peace,  the  peace  of  victory,  the  peace  of  righteousness,  the  peace  of  heaven. 

II.  To  aid  his  cause  of  Peace  and  Good  will  is  the  best  return  we  can  make  for  God's 
gift  of  his  Son. 

III.  It  is  the  test  and  proof  that  we  are  Christ's  disciples,  are  filled  with  his  Spirit,  and 
belong  to  his  Kingdom. 

IV.  Last  week's  Christmas  giving  was  a  right  expression  of  this  spirit.  Often  imperfect, 
often  too  narrow,  often  such  that  the  thought  dwells  more  on  the  receiving  than  the  giving  ; 
yet  there  is  no  celebration  of  any  holiday  that  is  so  appropriate  as  this  of  giving  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

V.  All  can  give.  There  is  no  one  so  poor,  so  unworthy,  so  feeble  or  lonely,  but  there 
is  something  he  can  give  to  express  God's  good  will  to  men.  Deeds  of  kindness,  expres- 
sions of  sympathy,  words  of  love  and  cheer  and  hope  and  courage.  Like  the  apostles, 
each  must  act  on  Peter's  word,  "Such  as  I  have  give  I  thee."  Peter  and  John  gave 
healing  in  Jesus'  name.  Barnabas,  the  noble-hearted  rich  man,  gave  of  his  possessions. 
We  do  not  hear  that  Jesus  ever  gave  money,  for  he  was  dependently  poor,  but  he  gave  him- 
self, his  time,  his  teaching,  his  days  of  toil,  his  life.  The  widow's  two  mites  were  a  great 
gift.     A  rich  man's  two  mites  are  nothing. 


"  Behold  us,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 

Dear  Lord  in  Thy  service  drawn  near : 

One  consecrateth  a  precious  coin, 
One  droppeth  only  a  tear; 

Look,  Master,  the  love  is  here !  " 


If  it  be  but  a  cup 

Of  cold  water  that's  given, 
Like  the  widow's  two  mites 

It  is  something  for  heaven.' 


VI.  It  is  giving,  the  outgoing  of  our  hearts,  of  motives,  our  endeavors,  our  devotion,  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  It  is  the  soul  of  heaven.  What  makes  a  hero,  or  a  patriot,  or 
missionary,  so  admired  and  honored  ;  except  that  they  give  the  best  they  have,  at  the 
greatest  cost  for  a  noble  cause  or  the  good  of  men  !  And  why  is  a  miser,  a  selfish  person, 
so  despised  by  all  men,  except  that  selfishness  is  mean  and  unworthy. 

Illustration.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  in  the  Christmas  number  (1904)  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor World  recalls  "  an  amusing  Christmas  story  for  children  which  describes  the  pitiable 
plight  of  the  poor  boy  whose  wish  for  '  Christmas  every  day  in  the  year  '  was  literally  granted 
by  the  too  benevolent  fairies,  and  who  was  deluged  with  roast  goose  and  plum  pudding, 
skates  and  games,  and  toys  and  Christmas  trees,  day  after  day  until  he  fairly  hated  the  sight 
of  them,  loathed  the  dinner-table,  and  prayed  the  good  fairies  to  restore  the  old  order  of 
things  and  give  him  Christmas  but  once  a  year." 

Receiving,  whether  from  God  or  man,  unaccompanied  by  giving,  cloys  and  loses  its 
power.     "Glory  to  God  in  the   highest,"  must  ever   accompany  his  "peace,  good  will  to 
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January  14. 


THE  WISE  MEN  FIND  JESUS. 


Matthew  2:   1-12. 


man."  Selfishness  cloys,  receiving  alone  brings  weariness,  but  the  spirit  of  giving  never 
cloys.  It  is  like  the  heavenly  bird-song  described  by  Trench  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Monk 
and  the  Bird."  The  monk  feared  that  the  joys  of  heaven  might  bring  weariness  in  eternity, 
as  here  "  the  sweetest  things  soonest  cloy,"  but  while  he  listened  to  the  heavenly  song, 
three  generations  seemed  but  an  hour,  and  left  only  one  dread. 


Lest  an  eternity  should  not  suffice 
To  take  the  measure,  and  the  breadth  and  height 


Of  what  there  is  reserved  in  Paradise  — 
Its  ever-new  delight." 


VII.  The  Peace  which  the  angels  proclaimed,  and  which  Jesus  promised,  is  not  merely 
an  ideal  set  high  in  the  heavens,  but  a  goal  to  be  reached  on  earth.  Through  the  storm 
we  hear  the  song  of  peace.  Through  the  conflicts  and  wrongs  of  the  ages  we  hear  the 
angels  sing. 


Beneath  the  angels'  strain  have  rolled 
Two  thousand  years  of  wrong, 


O,  hush  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife, 
And  hear  the  angels'  song." 


Through  the  trials  and  burdens  and  sorrows  of  life  we  know  there  is  a  better  time  coming, 

and  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  inspired  apostle,  —  He  that  spared  not  his  ozau  Sou, 

hoto  shall  he  not  also  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  ! 

"At  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  July  3,  1866,  when  the  pickets  closed  in  the  morning,  Von 
Moltke  saluted  King  William  and  said,  '  To-day  your  Majesty  will  win  not  only  the  battle, 
but  the  campaign.'  At  noon  it  did  not  seem  so.  Prince  Frederick  Charles'  corps  were 
withering  under  the  hottest  artillery  fire  of  this  century  save  that  at  Gettysburg,  just  three 
years  earlier  to  the  hour.  In  a  few  minutes  they  must  give  way.  Hark  !  what  means  this 
cheering  on  the  left?  New  cannons  boom,  and  the  Austrian  fire  slackens.  Ah!  Von 
Moltke  knows.  The  Crown  Prince  has  arrived  with  his  fresh  corps.  He  has  stormed  the 
heights  of  Chlum  ;  he  enfilades  the  whole  Austrian  line  ;  Benedek  is  beaten  ;  on,  on  to 
Vienna  ;   the  war  is  ended  ! 

"Brothers,  let  us  away  bravely,  each  to  his  place  in  Jehovah's  hosts!  Our  Crown 
Prince,  with  fresh  forces  right  from  heaven,  has  reached  the  field."  —  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  D.D.,  Ex- President  of  Br own  University. 


LESSON   II.  — January   14. 

THE  WISE   MEN   FIND  JESUS.  --  Matthew  2  :   1-12. 

COMMIT  v.  11.     READ  Luke  2  :  21-38. 


GOLDEN   TEXT.  —  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart.  —  Prov. 
INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


26. 


The   Childhood  of  Jesus,  till  he  went 
to  his  Nazareth  home. 

1.  His    birth,    the    shepherds,    and    the 
angels'  song  (Luke  2:    7-20). 

2.  His  naming  and  his  consecration  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  (Luke  2:   21-28). 

3.  Simeon's    hymn,    The   Nunc  Di?nittis 
(Luke  2:   29-32). 

4.  Simeon's  prophecy  and  Anna's  thanks- 
giving (Luke  2:   33-39)- 

5.  The  wise  men  from    the  East  (Matt. 
2:    1-12). 

6.  The    flight    into    Egypt    (Matt.    2  : 

13-15)- 

7.  The  massacre  of  the  innocents  (Matt. 
2:    16-18). 


8.  Return  to  Nazareth  (Matt.  2:  19-23  ; 
Luke  2:   39,  40). 

Note.  The  effect  of  these  movements 
(1)  on  the  life  of  Jesus;  (2)  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  and  its  influence  in  lead- 
ing to  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  Messiah. 

Giving  Gifts  to  Our  King. 

Study  the  following  passages,  and  write 
down  the  results. 

1.  In  what  Way  We  May  Give  to 
our  King.  P>y  giving, —  to  the  House  of  God 
(Ex.25:  2,  8;  35:  5,  20-29;  Deut.  16: 
10,  17);  to  his  poor  (Matt.  10:  42;  25: 
31-46);  money  (Ezra  1:  2-4);  servica 
(iChron.  28:  20;  29:  5);  ourselves  (Prov. 
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23:  26;  Rom.  12:  1);  ungrudgingly 
(2  Cor.  9:  7;  Luke  21:  2-4);  with  the 
heart  (Eph.  6:   6). 

2.  The  Blessedness  which  Belongs 
to  Such  Giving.  —  Psa.  112:  9;  Prov. 
3:  9,  10;  11:  24,  25;  22:  9;  28:  27; 
Eccl.  11:  1,  2;  Isa.  58:  10;  Hag.  1:  8; 
Mai.  3:  10-12;  Matt.  5:  42;  Luke  6:  38; 
Acts2o:35;   2Cor.9:6;    1  Tim.  6:  18,  19. 

3.  Giving  According  to  One's  Ability. 
—  Deut.  16:  10,  17;  1  Cor.  16:  2;  2  Cor. 
8:   7- 

Examples.     Luke  21 :   2-4;   Acts  2:  44, 

45;  4=  32-37;  2  Cor.  8:  1-4,19;  9:  '35 
Phil.  4:    18. 

4.  Giving    Freely. —  Ex.    25:  2;    35: 


5;    1  Chron.  29:  5;    2  Cor.  8:   7;   9:  6-13. 

Examples. 

For  Tabernacle  (Ex.  35:  21-29;  36: 
3-7;   Num.  31  :  48-54). 

For  first  Temple;  by  David  (2  Sam. 
7:  2);  by  the  people  (1  Chron.  29:  6-9, 
16,  17);  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  4:  29;  5:  4, 
6;    2  Chron.  2:    1-6). 

For  repair  of  Temple  under  Joash  (2  Kings 
12:  9-14;  2  Chron.  24:  8-14);  under 
Josiah  (2  Kings  22:  3-7;  2  Chron.  34: 
8-13;    35:    1-19). 

For  second  Temple  (Ezra  1:  5,6;  2:  68, 
69;  8:  25,  35;  Neh.  4:  6;  7:  70-72; 
Hag.  2:    18,  19). 

By  Christ  (2  Cor.  8:  9). 

By  Barnabas  (Acts  4:   36,  37). 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  infancy  of  Jesus  till  the  return  to 
Nazareth,  when  he  was  about  two  years  old. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Vs.  2,   10,  11;    Isa.  9  :   6,  7.      And   the 
Hymns  in  the  Lesson  exposition. 


PLAN   OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT:     Seeking     and      Finding 

Our  King. 

I.  The    Wise    Men    from    the    East 
(vs.  1,  2). 

Who  they  were. 

The  source  of  their  expectation. 

The  star  in  the  East. 

Why  the  star  made  them  think  of  the  Messiah. 

II.  Their     Interview     with     Herod 
(vs.  3-8). 

Why  Herod  was  troubled. 
Value  of  the  inquiry. 

III.  The   Wise    Men    Find    The    King 

(vs.  9,  10). 

IV.  They     Honor     the     King    with 

Worship  and  Gifts  (v.  11). 

Worshipping  the  king. 
The  three  gifts  to  the  king. 

V.  The  Flight  into  Egypt  (vs.  12-23). 

The  warning. 

The  flight. 

The  massacre  of  the  innocents. 

The  return  to  Nazareth. 

The  Heart  of  the  Lesson. 

1.  Seeking  our  King  at  great  cost. 

2.  Our  guiding  stars. 

3.  Finding  our  King. 

4.  Expressions  of  allegiance.     Gifts  to  our  King. 

1.  Our  hearts. 

2.  Ourselves. 

3.  Our  service. 

4.  Our  property. 

5.  By  ministering  to  the  poor  and  sick. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  intervening  history. 

Herod  the  great. 

The  wise  men. 

The  star  in  the  East. 

Why  this  star  was  sent  to  them. 

Why  Herod  was  troubled. 

The  significance  of  the  gifts. 

What  gifts  we  can  bring  to  our  King. 

Our  guiding  stars. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Note  that  several  truths  which  naturally 
grow  out  of  this  lesson  are  indicated  and 
illustrated,  not  because  all  are  to  be  used  by 
each  teacher,  but  because  classes  vary,  ages 
vary,  the  circumstances  of  the  scholars  vary, 
the  needs  of  the  scholars  vary;  and  the 
teacher  can  select  as  his  principal  theme  the 
one  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  neglect 
the  others,  or  use  such  of  them  as  can  be  so 
used  as  "  accelerators,  "  or  as  tributaries  to 
the  main  theme. 

In  one  of  the  Quarterlies  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent sub-heading  called 

The  School  of  Practice 

where  are  brought  to  notice  the  truths  and 
duties  of  the  lesson,  which  are  to  be  put  in 
practice  during  the  week.  In  our  normal 
schools  there  are  teachers  called  model 
teachers,  whose  work  is  to  put  into  practice 
the  principles  other  teachers  have  taught. 

One  of  the  duties  of  teachers  is  to  find  in 
each  lesson  some  things  their  scholars  can 
practice  during  the  week,  and  to  help  the 
younger  ones  to  practice  it. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  — The  visit  of  the  wise  men  was 
probably  about  February,  B.  C.  4.  When 
Jesus  was  six  or  eight  weeks  old.  The  pres- 
entation in  the  Temple  occurred  forty  days 
after  the  birth,  which,  counting  from  Dec.  25, 
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would  bring  us  to  Feb.  2,  and  the  wise 
men. 

Place.  — Bethlehem  of  Judea. 

Rulers. — Csesar  Augustus,  emperor  of 
Rome;    Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Palestine. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

The  commentaries  on  Matthew,  espe- 
cially The  Teacher's  Commentary  (Ox- 
ford University  Press),  give  the  matters  of 
general  interest. 

Proctor's  The  Universe  of  Sims,  "The 
Star  in  the  East."  Longfellow's  Poems, 
"The  Three  Kings."  The  Wise  Men, 
Who  they  Were,  by  Prof.  Francis  W.  Up- 
ham.  The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  by  Arch- 
bishop Trench.      The  Other  Wise  Man  is  a 


reverent  and  beautiful  story,  by  Prof. 
Henry  Van  Dyke;  so  is  Rev.  Dr.  Frederic 
E.  Dewhurst's  bright  allegorical  tale  of 
77*<?  Magi  in  the  West,  Their  Search  for  the 
Christ. 

Whittier's  Poems,  "The  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem": help  to  a  missionary  in  Persia  from 
the  flower  by  that  name. 

See  Trench's  Christ  the  Desire  of  All 
Nations;  or,  the  Unconscious  Prophecies  of 
Heathendom ;  and  the  early  chapters  of 
Wallace's  Ben-Hur. 

Lowell's  Poems,  "The  Gift  of  Tritonius." 
Jeremy  Taylor's  poem,  "  They  gave  to  thee 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  gold."  Margaret 
Sangster's  That  Sweet  Story  of  Old,  "The 
Star  in  the  East,"  ending  with  the  poem, 
"There  came  three  kings  at  break  of  day." 


1.  Now  when  l  Jesus  was  born  in  Beth'le-hem  of  Ju-dae'a  in  the 
clays  of  Her'od  the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  2  from  the  east  came 
to  Je-ru'sa-lem, 

2.  2S£*  3  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  ha™n 
4  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him. 


1  Luke  2  :  4,6,  7. 

2  Gen.  10:  30;  25  :  6. 


3  Luke  2:11. 
*  Num.  24:  17. 


1.  The  Wise  Men  from  the  East.  — Vs.  I,  2.  1.  There  came,  arrived  in  Pales- 
tine. It  must  have  been  after  the  presentation  in  the  Temple,  for  the  family  left  Bethle- 
hem immediately  after  the  visit  of  the  wise  men,  and  before  April,  for  Herod  died  April  1. 
It  was  probably  in  February.  Wise  men  from  the  east.  Magi,  sages.  "Originally  a 
class  of  priests  among  the  Persians  and  Medes,  who  formed  the  king's  privy  council,  and 
who  cultivated  astrology,  medicine,  and  occult  natural  science.  They  are  frequently  referred 
to  by  ancient  authors.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  a  priestly  caste  of  the  Medes,  and  as 
interpreters   of   dreams.     Afterwards  the  term  was  applied  to   all  Eastern   philosophers." 

Schaff.     They  are  men  of  rank  and  wealth  and  learning,  representing  the  best  in  the  old 

civilizations,  the  men  who  were  looking  and  hoping  for  more  light  and  better  times.  The 
priestly  caste  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  the  religion  of  Persia,  were  Magi,  and  hence  were 
not  polytheistic  idolaters,  but  worshipers  of  the  one  God  under  the  emblem  of  fire. 

Tradition  describes  them  as  three  in  number,  from  the  number  of  their  gifts,  and  repre- 
sents them  as  kings,  —  "  three  kings  of  the  Orient,"  and  named  them  Melchior,  Balthazar, 
and  Caspar.  From  the  east.  East  here  is  plural,  designating  the  Eastern  regions,  prob- 
ably Persia.  To  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  country,  these  strangers  would  naturally 
come  to  find  the  king  of  the  country  in  the  royal  palace. 

2.  Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  "  Where  is  the  newly- 
born  King?  " 
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3-  And  when  Her'od  the  king  had  heard  *■»■«*«■.  he  was  troubled,  and  all 
Je-ru'sa-lem  with  him. 


The  Source  of  the  Expectation  of  a  King.  i.  Without  doubt  one  of  the 
chief  sources  was  the  Jews,  who  were  scattered  everywhere,  with  their  Scriptures  and  their 
hopes,  since  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Daniel  himself  was  a  prince,  and  chief  among  this 
very  class  of  wise  men.  His  prophecies  were  made  known  to  them;  and  the  calculations 
by  which  he  pointed  to  the  very  time  when  Christ  should  be  born  became,  through  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  a  part  of  their  ancient  literature. 

2.  "We  are  informed  by  Tacitus,  by  Suetonius,  and  by  Josephus,  that  there  prevailed 
throughout  the  entire  East,  at  this  time,  an  intense  conviction,  derived  from  ancient  prophe- 
cies, that  ere  long  a  powerful  monarch  would  arise  in  Judea,  and  gain  dominion  over  the 
world."  —  Farrar,  "Virgil,  who  lived  a  little  before  this,  owns  (Fourth  Eclogue)  that  a 
child  from  heaven  was  looked  for,  who  should  restore  the  golden  age,  and  take  away  sin." 
—  Jacobus.  "Confucius  had  prophesied  the  appearanceof  such  a  deliverer;  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  his  followers,  going  forth  in  search  of  him,  were  the  means  of  introducing  Buddhism 
into  China." — Abbott.  "But  the  clearest  of  all  these  prophecies  was  one  by  Zoroaster. 
The  Nestorians  say  that  Zoroaster  was  a  disciple  of  Jeremiah,  from  whom  he  learned  about 
the  Messiah,  and  taught  concerning  him  to  his  disciples."  —  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Grant,  a  Mis- 
sionary in  Persia. 

3.  Nearly  all  ancient  religions,  with  their  sacrifices  and  worship,  are  expressions  of 
need,  and  longing  for  God. 

For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east.  Seen  by  them  in  the  Eastern  countries,  or 
seen  in  the  Eastern  sky,  or  both.  And  are  come  to  worship  him.  To  acknowledge  his 
worths  hip  ;  to  do  homage  to  him. 

Why  should  the  Star  lead  Them  to  think  of  the  Messiah?  (i)  Such  ap- 
pearances were  continually  regarded  by  the  sages  of  those  days  as  signs  of  some  great  event. 
The  astronomer,  especially  the  religious  astronomer,  sees  many  things  to  which  untrained 
eyes  and  hearts  are  blind.  (2)  The  general  expectation  of  the  Great  King  at  this  time 
would  cause  the  wise  men  to  think  of  him  when  they  saw  the  wonderful  star,  especially  if 
they  connected  it  with  the  promised  "star  out  of  Jacob"  (Num.  24:  17),  or  thought  of 
the  morning  star  that  heralds  the  dawn.  "  Men's  hearts  had  been  set  vibrating  with  new 
hopes."  (3)  They  must  have  been  deeply  religious  men,  God's  "outside  saints,"  looking 
for  the  hope  of  the  world,  listening  for  the  voice  of  God,  "  with  eyes  and  hearts  set  heaven- 
ward," watching  for  the  signs  and  "signallings  of  Providence."  Only  to  a  seeing  heart, 
a  soul  open  to  God,  would  the  star  have  had  a  meaning.  And  (4)  God  may  have  made 
some  communication  to  them,  as  we  learn  from  v.  12  that  he  actually  did  afterwards.  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  done  in  addition  to,  or  through  the  other  modes  of  suggestion. 

The  Star  in  the  East.  This  must  have  been  a  supernatural  star,  some  light  set  in 
the  heavens  by  God,  or  some  natural  phenomenon  controlled  by  God  to  guide  the  wise  men. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  remarkable  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Saturn,  in  b.  c.  7,  6,  repeated  once  in  about  800  years,  and  noted  by  Kepler  in  1604,  may 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  wise  men.  See  Teacher's  Commentary  on  Matthew 
(Oxford  University  Press),  and  Upham's  The  Wise  Men  ;  Who  they  Were.  Prof.  Charles 
A.  Young,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton  University  tells  us  about  the  not  rare  occurrence  of  stars 
suddenly  blazing  up  in  the  heavens  to  be  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  and  then  gradually 
fading  in  a  year  or  two.     Such  a  star  was  observed  in  1901. 


"  If  I  could  see 
As  in  truth  they  be, 
The  glories  that  encircle  me, 
I  should  lightly  hold 
This  tissued  fold, 
With  its  marvelous  curtain  of  blue  and  gold. 


'  For  soon  the  whole, 
Like  a  parched  scroll, 
Shall  before  my  amazed  eyes  uproll, 
And  without  a  screen, 
At  one  burst  be  seen 

The  Presence  in  which  I  have  always  been." 

—  Whytehead. 


II.  The  Interview  with  Kin?  Herod.  —  Vs.  3-8.  3.  When  Herod  the  king 
had  heard  these  things.  Eager  to  find  the  object  of  their  search,  they  would  go  through 
the  streets  asking,  "Where  is  He?  "  at  the  same  time  telling  the  story  of  the  star.  "  It  is 
a  simple  question,  but  the  quiet  voice  gathers  velocity  and  volume  until  it  sweeps  over 
Jerusalem  like  a  cyclone,  or  a  rushing  wind  of  Pentecost."  He  was  troubled,  agitated, 
disturbed,  lest  he  should  lose  his  throne  and  his  power.  He  was  old,  and  feeble,  and 
wicked.     His  life  had  been  full  of  crimes.     He  knew  he  was  hated  by  his  subjects.     The 
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4.  And  "grtherinffiu.^  a11  '  the  chief  priests  and  2  scribes  of  the  people, 
together,  3  he  d^nanded  Qf  t^em  where  the  Christ  should  be  born. 

5.  And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Beth'le-hem  of  Jvi-dae'a  :  for  thus  it  is 
written  by  the  prophet, 

6.  4And    thou    Beth'le-hem,    inthe    land    of   jJShT*/?,™!*^,.    least    among 


governor, 


Which 


,  Art  in  no  wise      **~*-*.j^     u.«i«wii^ 

the    princes   of  /J&^X  out  of  thee  sha11  come  forth  a  2E™  5  ™'„  shall 
beshepLerdot  my  people  Is'ra-el. 
7.  Then  Her'od  wh™«ehad 


privily  called  the  a  wise  men,  an,dTarn'ed  °f  them 
careflTi1/  what  time  the  star  appeared. 

8.  And  he  sent  them  to  Beth'le-hem,  and  said,  Go  and  search  oiu^efiTiy 
concerning  the  young  child  ;  and  when  ye  have  found  himt  bring  me  word, 
again,  that  j  ^^  may  come  an(j  worship  him  als0- 


1  2  Chron.  36:  14. 

2  2  Chron.  34:  13. 


3  Mai.  2  :  7. 

*  Mic.  5:2;  John  7 :  42. 


5  Rev.  2  :  27. 
a  Greek,  Magi. 


least  disturbance  would  inflame  his  conscience  and  arouse  his  fears.  He  dreaded  a 
rival.  "The  voice  of  the  wise  men  beat  against  the  unstable  throne  of  Herod,  making  it 
vibrate  with  alarming  fears;  it  was  the  spasm  and  tremor  of  an  awakened  conscience,  the 
agitation  of  conscious  guilt,  and  the  fears  of  coming  doom."  And  all  Jerusalem  with 
him.  A  new  king  might  involve  the  nation  in  a  conflict  with  Rome.  It  might  interfere 
with  their  luxuries,  their  tyrannies,  their  schemes  of  greedy  gain.  The  cure  of  her  sin 
might  be  too  costly.  Revivals  of  religion,  reformations  of  age,  long  wrongs,  the  coming  of 
Christ,  are  always  sources  of  trouble  to  the  wicked,  for  they  mean  the  turning  of  their  world 
upside  down,  the  dethroning  of  their  idols,  the  overthrow  of  their  hopes. 

4.  Gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes.  The  authoritative  teachers  and 
students  of  the  law.  He  demanded  (rather  "  inquired")  of  them  where  Christ,  in  the 
original,  "the  Christ,"  not  the  proper  name,  but  the  Messiah,  the  official  title  of  the  prom- 
ised Deliverer,  should  be  born.     What  do  your  Scriptures  say?     What  is  your  belief? 

5.  It  is  written  (Mic.  5:   2). 

6.  And  thou  Bethlehem.  This  is  quoted  freely  from  the  Septuagint  (the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament),  just  as  such  quotations  were  popularly  made  at  that  time,  for 
there  were  no  Bibles  in  circulation,  and  quotations  must  be  made  chiefly  as  remembered 
from  hearing  them  read.  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda.  Distinguishing  it  from 
Bethlehem  in  Zebulon.  That  shall  rule  ;  or,  more  correctly,  "  shall  be  the  shepherd  of," 
including  the  whole  work  of  the  shepherd,  guiding,  feeding,  defending,  folding,  ruling;  a 
perfect  picture  of  what  a  good  ruler 
should  be  to  his  people. 

7.  Then  Herod  .  .  .  privily 
(privately)  called  the  wise  men. 
Privately ,  for  he  was  already  hatch- 
ing, still  more  privately,  his  mali- 
cious plot  to  destroy  Jesus.  En- 
quired .  .  .  diligently.  Greek, 
accurately,  to  the  finest  point,  refer- 
ring to  the  information,  rather  than 
diligence  of  inquiry.  What  time 
the  star  appeared.  How  long 
ago,  within  what  time,  was  the 
birth  of  the  king  made  known  by 
the  appearing  of  the  star.  He 
would  thus  learn  the  age  of  Jesus. 

8.  He  sent  (or  directed)  them 
to  Bethlehem,  a  short  six  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Search  dili- 
gently. Better,  as  before,  accu- 
rately, carefully.  Bring  me  word 
.  .  .  worship  him.  He  lied,  be- 
cause if  he  had  told  his  real  object, 
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9.  ™&n  they,  hahv*ng  heard  the  king,  *S&g**',  and-  lo,  the  star,  which 
they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where 
the  young  child  was. 

10.  A^dhwhen  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy. 
And    when   thev  weliZme    into    the    house   *«J   saw  the   young    child 

fell    down'   and    worshipped    him;    and 
their    treasures'    1  they  Poffcredd    unto    ^im   gifts;   gold'    and 


n.  Ana    -—   they  we£™me 
with    Mary  his    mother;    and  the     fell    down'   and    worshipped    him;    and 

when  they  had  opened     <-V,£.i»-      fvao  0111-00,      1  4 

opening 

frankincense  and  myrrh. 


1  Psa.  72:  10;  Isa.  60:  6. 


they  would,  of  course,  not  report  to  him.  "  It  was  like  the 
kiss  of  Judas." 

Note  how  the  inquiries  at  Jerusalem  brought  into  popu- 
lar notice  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  though 
the  residence  of  his  parents  was  at  Nazareth,  and  most  of 
his  own  youth  was  spent  there,  and  thence  he  went  forth  to 
his  work. 

Note  that  the  true  glory  of  a  town  or  country  does  not 
consist  in  its  numbers,  but  in  the  men  it  produces  and  the 
spiritual  good  which  flows  from  it. 

Little  Bethlehem  became  glorious  because  Christ  was 
born  there.  Our  hearts,  too,  can  become  Bethlehems,  and 
be  transfigured  by  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  them. 

Frequently  in  history  have  the  most  insignificant  places 
become  the  scene  of  events  which  were  the  hinges  on  which 
the  history  of  the  world  has  turned. 

III.  The  Wise  Men  Find  Their  King.  — Vs.  9,  10. 

9.  And,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  the 

same  distinguished  star,  but  now  in  the 
south.      It  is  uncertain  whether  the  star 
appeared  only  at  the  first,   and    occa- 
sionally,  or  all    the  way 
sented  on  the  journey  from 
to  Bethlehem. 


"  There's  a  beautiful  star,  a  beautiful  star, 
The  weary  travelers  followed  afar, 
Shining  so  brightly  all  the  way, 
Till  it  stood  o'er  the  place  where  the  Christ-child  lay." 

The  star  guided  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was. 

"  Many  a  starry  night  I  have  followed  a  road  lead- 
ing due  south,  and  over  the  road  hung  Betelgeux  or 
Capella  (westering  with  the  others),  and  as  I  walked, 
the  star  '  went  before  me,'  and  when  I  stopped  it 
'  stood  '  over  farmstead  or  cottage.  It  was  no  strain 
of  imagination  to  say  that  the  star  led  me  on  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  optical  illusion  was  so  strong  that 
while  one  was  in  motion  one  could  scarcely  help  think- 
ing of  the  star  as  advancing  just  as  I  myself  ad- 
vanced." —  William  Canton. 

10.  When  they  saw  the  star,  guiding  them,  and 
pointing  out  the  place.  They  rejoiced.  Because 
their  journey  was  now  ended,  their  search  was  suc- 
cessful, 

IV.  They  Honor  the  King  with  Worship 
and  Gifts.  —  V.  11.  They  saw  the  young  child. 
The  wonder  is  that  in  a  little  child,  in  a  small  village, 
jn  humble    circumstances,  they  could   see    the    King. 
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January  14.  THE  WISE  MEN  FIND  JESUS.  Matthew  2:   1-12. 

12.  And  being  warned  °j-g°$  xin  a  dream  that  they  should  not  return  to 
Her'od,  they  departed  into  their  own  country  another  way. 

1  Matt.  1 :  20. 


But  every  child  is  a  prophecy.  And  fell  down,  in  the  Oriental  manner  of  showing 
homage.  And  worshipped  him.  "Three  acts  are  here, — falling  down,  worshiping, 
and  offering :  the  first,  the  worship  of  the  body  ;  the  second,  of  the  soul  ;  the  third, 
of  our  goods.  With  these  three,  our  bodies,  our  souls,  our  goods,  we  are  to  worship  him. 
Without  them  all,  worship  is  but  a  lame  and  maimed  sacrifice,  neither  fit  for  wise  men 
to  give  nor  Christ  to  receive."  —  Dr.  Mark  Frank.  Opened  their  treasures.  The 
caskets  or  chests  in  which  the  gifts  were  brought.  They  presented  unto  him  gifts. 
"  According  to  the  Oriental  custom  in  paying  visits  to  royalty.  Setting  forth  greater 
truths  than  they  knew,  they  offered,  to  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  myrrh,  hinting 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  the  royal  gold  ;  and  frankincense  that  breathes  prayer, 
— '  myrrh  to  a  mortal,  gold  to  a  king,  frankincense  to  God.'  "  —  Uphatn  in  The  Wise 
Men.  "  A  royal  oblation  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  is  still  annually  presented  by 
the  queen  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany  in  the  Chapel  Royal  in  London."  — Encyc.  Brit. 
Frankincense  (pure  incense).  A  yellowish  aromatic  gum  used  for  burning  as  incense 
in  religious  observances.  Myrrh.  "An  aromatic  gum  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  and 
used  in  incense  and  perfumes.  It  is  Nature's  salutation  of  her  Lord,  as  she  so  early  puts 
the  crown  upon  His  head.  Her  three  kingdoms  are  here:  the  vegetable  world  sending  its 
most  precious  things,  the  sweet  frankincense,  the  everlasting  myrrh  ;  the  mineral  world 
sending  its  best  and  highest  —  gold  ;  while  the  animal  world  sends  ...  a  worshiping 
humanity." 

V.  The  Flight  Into  Egypt. — Vs.  12-23.  12.  Being  warned  of  God.  In  a 
dream,  in  the  same  manner  as  God  may  have  spoken  to  them  before.  "  The  verb  means, 
to  give  a  response  to  one  who  asks  or  consults.  The  word  therefore  implies  that  the  wise 
men  had  sought  counsel  of  God. 

Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  child,  being  warned  of  God,  fled  into  Egypt  to  be  safe  from  the 
power  of  Herod.  Recall  the  famous  French  picture,  The  Repose  in  Egypt,  in  which  all  the 
light  radiates  from  the  child  Jesus,  and  penetrates  far  into  the  darkness  of  the  desert  sands. 

Herod  massacred  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  in  the  hopes  that  the  child  Jesus  would  be 
among  them.  Herod  died  the  following  April,  and  the  three  returned  to  Palestine  and 
their  Nazareth  home. 

"  Holman  Hunt's  magnificent  painting,  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,  is  to  my  mind 
the  most  important  religious  picture  of  the  century." 

"  The  spirits  of  the  murdered  children  of  Bethlehem  —  not  a  great  multitude,  as  they  are 
often  thoughtlessly  depicted,  but  a  little  band  such  as  really  played  in  that  little  village  — 
have  followed  after  Jesus  on  his  flight.  .  .  .  The  Holy  Child  looks  around,  and,  seeing  the 
spirits  of  his  playmates,  welcomes  them  with  the  gladness  of  a  divine  sympathy.  These  chil- 
dren are  the  first  of  his  glorious  band  of  martyrs,  and  as  they  draw  near  to  him  the  meaning 
of  their  martyrdom  flashes  upon  them,  and  their  sorrow  is  changed  into  joy.  In  front  floats 
a  trio  of  perfectly  happy  spirits,  one  carrying  a  censer  and  singing,  the  others  casting  down 
branches  of  the  palm  and  the  vine.  At  their  feet  rolls  the  river  of  life,  breaking  into 
golden  bubbles,  in  which  the  glories  of  the  millennium  are  reflected." 

"  All  mystical,  symbolical,  visionary  !  But  is  it  not  also  true?  Think  for  a  moment.  It 
is  the  religion  of  Jesus  that  has  transfigured  martyrdom  and  canonized  innocence.  It  is  the 
religion  of  Jesus  that  tells  us  of  a  heaven  which  is  full  of  children."  — Henry  Van  Dyke, 
'The  Christ- Child  in  Art. 

"In  this  story  we  have  "types  of  four  classes  of  men  which  exist  still  ;  namely,  (1) 
those  who  earnestly  seek  the  truth  ;  (2)  those  who  rest  in  the  letter  of  the  truth  ;  (3) 
those  who  are  fearfully  alarmed  at  the  truth  ;  and  (4)  those  who  are  affectionate  guardians 
of  the  truth.  The  Magi  represent  the  first,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  the  second,  Herod 
the  third,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  the  fourth."  —  Abbott. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SEEKING  AND  FINDING  OUR  KING. 

I.  Seeking  our  King.  Carlyle  in  his  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship,  with  deep  insight 
tells  us  that  "  every  true  man  feels  that  he  himself  is  made  higher  by  doing  reverence  to 
what  is  really  above  him."     And  "  no  nobler  feeling  than  this  of  admiration  for  one  higher 
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than  himself  dwells  in  the  breast  of  man.  It  is  to  this  hour,  and  at  all  hours,  the  vivifying 
influence  in  man's  life.  Religion  stands  upon  it,  .  .  .  Hero-worship,  heartfelt,  prostrate 
admiration,  submission,  burning,  boundless,  for  a  noblest  godlike  Form  of  Man  —  is  not 
that  the  germ  of  Christianity  itself?"  Even  the  perfect,  finite  being  needs  the  Infinite 
above  him;  how  much  more  do  we,  so  ignorant,  so  weak  amid  infinite  forces,  so  sinful,  so 
short  sighted,  yet  with  infinite  possibilities,  akin  to  God,  mere 

"  Infants  crying  in  the  night, 
Infants  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry," — 

how  much  more  do  we  need  God,  and  a  King  and  a  Father  in  heaven ! 

The  wise,  therefore,  search  for  him  as  earnestly  as  these  wise  men  of  the  East,  at  great 
cost,  at  the  expense  of  personal  comfort,  over  dreary  wastes,  amid  hunger  and  thirst  and 
toil. 

Like  the  queen  of  Sheba  who  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon;    and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here. 

Like  the  merchant  who  sold  all  that  he  had  to  obtain  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

II.  Our  Guiding  Stars.  There  are  many  "  stars  in  the  East  "  which  God  has  sent 
to  lead  us  to  our  King. 

1.  "  The  Word,  from  its  first  page  to  its  last,  is  a  star  of  Bethlehem,  each  beam  a  tongue 
of  fire  calling  us  to  the  Christ.  What  we  need  is  not  more  light  but  larger  sight."  "  Like 
the  wise  men,  we  must  look  to  heaven  to  be  guided  rightly  on  the  earth,  as  ships  are 
guided  on  the  ocean  by  the  sun  and  stars." 

2.  The  star  of  science,  the  knowledge  of  God's  works. 

3.  The  star  of  yearning  for  more  light;  Goethe's  dying  cry,  "More  light,"  is  the  cry 
of  the  soul. 

4.  The  need  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  to  God. 

5.  The  need  of  help  in  trouble. 

6.  The  hunger  of  the  heart  for  love. 

7.  The  star  of  experience  of  what  God  has  already  done  for  us,  and  for  the  world. 
Note  that  the  narrative  does  not  state  that   the  wise  men  saw  the  star  shining  all  the 

way;  never  in  the  daytime,  and  apparently  not  at  all  in  Jerusalem;  but  it  came  on  the 
road  to  Bethlehem  and  hovered  at  last  over  the  King  himself.  God  guides  us  "  with  his 
eye  upon  us,"  but  he  does  not  "  light  up  the  path  on  to  the  goal."  He  sends  his  guiding 
star  when  we  need  it.  He  often  tests  our  faith  to  make  us  stronger.  Even  in  the  dark 
we  can  keep  straight  on  in  the  way  "  unseeing  but  not  unseen,"  and  at  last  we  will  surely 
find  our  King. 

Note  that  "  there  must  have  been  a  light  in  the  heart,  or  the  light  in  the  sky  had  been 
of  no  use.  Nay,  the  sky  may  become  one  burning  star,  but  if  there  be  no  light  in  the  soul, 
no  power  of  vision,  the  light  itself  will  be  but  darkness." 

"  Make  me,  O  Lord  Jesus,  like  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a  guiding  light  to  men,  that  they 
may  find  thee  and  rejoice." 

III.  Finding  our  King.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  each  class  of  persons  found 
Jesus  in  a  way  adapted  to  their  natures  and  circumstances.  The  shepherds  were  guided  by 
angels,  and  a  voice;  the  wise  men  by  a  star  in  the  heavens  which  they  had  studied.  Each 
with  open  heart  accepted  the  guidance  which  came  to  them  in  performing  their  daily  duties. 
The  wise  woman  of  Medina  traveled  many  years  and  over  many  countries  to  find  God, 
but  she  sought  in  vain,  and  returned  home  to  her  daily  duties.  But  there,  in  the  routine 
of  daily  life  at  home,  God  appeared  to  her,  and  showed  her  that  he  was  ever  near,  if  only 
she  would  see.     See  Trench's  Poems. 


If  for  years  should  be  thy  quest, 
If  for  years  thou  hast  no  rest, 
If  the  sun  has  hid  its  light, 
If  the  day  has  turned  to  night, 
If  the  stars  refuse  to  shine, 


Heart  of  man,  lose  not  thy  hope  ; 
Door,  there's  none  that  shall  not  ope; 
Path,  there's  none  that  shall  not  clear; 
Heart  of  man  !  why  shouldst  thou  fear." 
—  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Dewhurst. 


IV.  Expressions  of  Allegiance.  Gifts  to  our  King.  Every  one  who  finds  the 
Lord  desires  to  express  his  worship  and  love  by  giving  him  precious  things. 

The  Lord  owns  all  things;  all  creation  belongs  to  him.  What,  then,  can  we  give  him? 
The  Lord  has  kindly  arranged  life  so  that  there  are  some  things  we  can  give  him,  some 
ways  of  expressing  our  love. 
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I.  We  can  give  him  our  hearts.  "  Do  them  with  all  thy  heart  " 
14  Love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart  "  (Matt.  22:  37).  "  My  son,  give 
(Prov.  23:    26). 


(Deut.  26:    16). 
me  thine   heart  " 


It  is  not  the  deed  we  do, 
Though  the  deed  be  never  so  fair, 

But  the  love  that  the  dear  Lord  looketh  for, 
Hidden  with  holy  care 
In  the  heart  of  the  deed  so  fair. 

The  love  is  the  priceless  thing, 

The  treasure  our  treasure  must  hold  ; 

Or  ever  the  Lord  will  take  the  gift, 
Or  tell  the  worth  of  the  gold 
By  the  love  that  cannot  be  told." 


"  Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion, 
Odors  of  Edom  and  offerings  divine  ? 
Gems  of  the  mountains,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrh  from  the  forest,  and  gold  from  the  mine  ? 

"  Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation  ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favor  secure  : 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration  ; 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor." 

—  Reginald  Heber. 


Dr.  Dewhurst's  Magi  in  the  West  and  Their  Search  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration. 
2.  We  can  give  ourselves,  which  is  really  another  form  of  giving  our  hearts,  including 
all  we  have  and  are. 


"  They  gave  to  thee 

Myrrh,  frankincense,  and  gold  ; 

But,  Lord,  with  what  shall  we 
Present  ourselves  before  Thy  Majesty, 

Whom  thou  redeemedst  when  we  were  sold? 

We've  nothing  but  ourselves,  and  scarce  that  neither, 


Vile  dirt  and  clay  ; 

Yet  is  it  soft,  and  may 

Impression  take. 
Accept  it,  Lord;   and  say,  this  thou  hadst  rather: 
Stamp  it,  and  on  this  sordid  metal  make 
Thy  holy  image,  and  it  shall  outshine 
The  beauty  of  the  golden  mine." 

—  Jeremy  Taylor. 


See  Ruskin's  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  "The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice."  "  The  offering 
of  precious  things  because  they  are  precious,"  the  offering  of  that  which  costs  us 
something. 

3.  We  can  give  our  service  to  those  for  whom  Christ  gave  himself,  ministering 
to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  suffering,  the  ignorant,  the  lost,  —  doing  what  Jesus  would  do  if 
he  were  here,  — and  thus,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even 
these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me"  (Matt.  25:  31-46).  So  in  Matt.  10:  40-42,  "  He  that 
receiveth  you  receiveth  me." 

This  Truth  is  well  taught  in  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 


"  The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 
The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms, 
For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 
To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness  before." 


Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share  — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three  - 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  Me." 


LESSON   III.— January  21. 


THE   BOY  JESUS.  — Luke  2:  40-52. 
COMMIT  v.  51.    READ  Matt.  2:  13-23  ;  Luke  2  :  39. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God 

and  man. — Luke  2:  52. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Studies  in  the  Development  and 
Growth  of  Jesus  as  a  Child.  — Develop- 
ment. Luke  2:  40,  52.  Compare  John's 
(Luke  1:   80)  and  Jesus'  attainments  when 

12  years  old  (Luke  2:   46,  47). 

Indications  of  His  Love  and  Study  of 
Nature.  References  to  flowers,  trees,  fields, 
mountains,  sowing,  vineyards,  animals  and 
birds,  storms,  etc.     Matt.  5 :   I;   6:   26-30; 


7:  16-20,  24-27;  8:  20;  9:  36-38;  13: 
3-9,  24-32;  14:  23;  21:  33;  Mark  6: 
46;  9:  2;  Luke  5:  16;  6:  12;  John  3: 
8;  6:  15;  IO:  1-16;  15:  1-6;  18:  1,  2. 
Indications  of  His  Study  of  the  Bible. 
References  to  the  Old  Testament.  Matt. 
4:  4,  7,  10;  5:  21,  etc.;  9:  13;  11:  5; 
12:  3-5,  40-42;  15:  4;  16:  4;  21:  13, 
16,42;  22:  44;  Mark  7:  6;  Luke  4:  17-- 
19,  25-27;    20:   37. 
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Luke  2:  40-52. 


LESSON  III. 


First  Quarter. 


Teachings  the  same  as  Old  Testament. 
Matt.  5:  17-19;  22:  37-40;  Mark  10 : 
19;    12:   29-31;    Luke  10:    27,  28. 

Knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  hoy.  Luke 
2:  47.  Compare  the  case  of  Timothy  (2 
Tim.  3:  14,  15);  the  mother  of  Jesus  as 
shown  in  her  "Magnificat"  (Luke  1:  46- 
55);  and  the  probability  of  the  keeping  of 
the  Jewish  law  in  this  case  (Deut.  6:   4,  5; 

7=  7). 

His  Home   Life.      Obedience.    Luke   2: 

51- 

His  treatment  of  his  mother.     John  2:  3- 

5;    19:   26,  27. 


Indications  from  Mary  and  Martha.  Luke 
10:   38-42;   John  II:   3,  5;    12:   2. 

His  work  as  carpenter.  Matt.  13:  55; 
Mark  6:    3. 

His  Religious  Life.  Religious  feasts.  At- 
tended by  his  parents  (Luke  2:  41),  by 
himself  at  12  years  old  (Luke  2:  42),  and 
in  his  later  manhood  (John  2:  13;  5:  1; 
7:    10;    10:    22,  23;    11 :    56). 

Attendance  on  synagogue  service.  Matt. 
4:  23;  9:  35;  13:  54;  Mark  1:  21,  39; 
3:    1;   6:   2;    Luke  4:    15,16,44. 

In  his  Father's  house.  Luke  2:  46,  49; 
John  2:    14-17;    10:    23. 


PLAN  OF  THE   LESSON 

I.  The  Home  in  Nazareth. 

Nazareth.    The  house.    The  family. 

II.  The  Character  of  the  Boy  Jesus 
(vs.  40,  51,  52). 

Strong,  active,  sturdy. 

Wise  ;  morally  and  spiritually  developed. 

Graciously  winsome. 

In  favor  with  God  and  with  man. 

Obedient. 

A  perfect,  real  boy. 

III.  The   Education  of  Jesus  and   Its 

Lessons. 

Home  training.     Bible  study. 

Public  worship.     Great  religious  meetings. 

Schooling.     Nature  study. 

The  book  of  history.     The  book  of  patriotism. 

The  carpenter  shop. 

The  wide,  wide  world. 

IV.  A  Distinct    Era  in  His   Life   (vs. 

4i-5o). 

The  journey.     His  dress.     In  his  Father's  house. 
A  modern  boy  in  a  temple.     Illustration. 
The  child  in  our  Father's  house. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  whole  story  of  the  boyhood  and 
youth  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth. 


LEARN    BY   HEART. 

Luke  2:  40,  49,  52;    2  Tim.  3:  15;    Eph. 
6:    1-3. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Jesus  lived  in  Nazareth  proba- 
bly from  sometime  in  B.  C.  3  to  the  last  of 
A.  D.  26.  His  first  Passover  at  Jerusalem, 
when  12  years  old,  was  probably  the  last 
of  March  and  first  of  April,  A.  D.  9. 

Place.  —  Nazareth  in  Galilee. 


Rulers. — The  emperor  of  Rome  was 
Augustus  Caesar  till  August,  A.  D.  14,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius,  when  Jesus 
was  nearly  18  years  old. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was 
ruler  over  Judea  till  A.  D.  6,  after  which  the 
province  was  ruled  by  Roman  governors. 

Herod  Antipas  was  Tetrarch  of  Galilee 
during  the  whole  of  Jesus'  life  after  he  was 
brought  to  Nazareth. 


FOR   HOME   STUDY 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  rulers  under  whom  Jesus  lived. 

Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

Nazareth. 

Early  influences  around  Jesus  affecting  his  life. 

The  childhood  training  of  Jesus. 

His  meeting  with  the  Teachers  in  the  Temple. 

In  his  Father's  house. 

The  description  of  Jesus  the  boy. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

"  Twenty-five  minutes  spent  in  a  work- 
manlike attempt  to  master  the  Scriptural 
facts  of  a  lesson  will  often  prepare  for  a 
greater  emotional  uplift  in  the  last  five  min- 
utes than  could  have  come  to  you  if  you  had 
spent  all  the  time  in  saying,  '  Now  let  us  be 
devotional.'  "  So  says  that  great  teacher 
President  W.  W.  White. 

This  is  one  of  the  lessons  to  which  that 
principle  is  especially  adapted.  The  facts 
themselves  will  make  the  moral  impression 
without  any  special  exhortation.  Every- 
thing in  this  lesson  should  gather  around 
the  one  great  subject  of  the  childhood  of 
Jesus,  as  the  ideal  for  all  young  lives.  Our 
object  is  to  set  this  before  our  children  as 
vividly  and  accurately  as  possible. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Every  volume  on  the  Life  of  Christ. 

On  the  scene  of  John's  ministry,  see  George 
Adam  Smith's  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  261,  312-317,  and  Thom- 
son's Land  and  Book,  I.,  366  (Harpers). 
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THE  BOY  JESUS. 


Luke  2:  40-52. 


"The  Nativity,  Human  ami  Divine," 
in  Dr.  Amory  II.  Bradford's  The  Me j 
of  the  Master,  Professor  Ramsay's  Educa- 
tion of  Christ.  The  chapters  <>n  "The  Hu- 
man Education  of  Jesus  "  ami  "  The  Unre- 
corded  Years,"  in  Farrar's  Life  of  Lives. 
"The  Early  Years  of  Jesus,"  in  President 
Rush  Rhees'  Life  of  yesus. 

The  engravings  and   descriptions  are  es- 


pecially good  in  Henry  Van  Dyke's  Christ- 
Child  in  Art,  in  Farrar's  Lift  of  Christ  in 
Art,  and  in  Estelle  M.  Hurlls'  Lift  of  Our 
in  Art.  Phillips  Brooks'  Sermons  (vol. 
4),  "The  Beautiful  (iate  of  the  Temple  "; 
"  A  Child's  Thoughts,"  in  Martineau's  En- 
deavors after  a  Christian  Life  ;  The  Hidden 
Years  at  Nazareth,  by  G.  C.  Morgan  (25 
cts.). 
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I.  Tho  Home  in  Nazareth.  —  Naza- 
reth was  a  small,  unnoted  walled  village 

lying  in  a  deep  cup-like  valley  among  the 
hills  of  southern  Galilee,  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  Esdraelon  valley,  the  scene  of  so  much 
of  the  history  of  Israel.  Here  the  town  lay 
in  its  isolation  and  seclusion,  the  encom- 
passing hills  in  a  narrow,  unbroken  circle, 
standing  like  a  barrier  defending  it  from  the 
world.  "  lis  houses  cluster  in  the  depths 
of  the  hollow  around  the  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  or  climb  in  straggling,  hapli 
order  up  the  hillsides." — .  1  Ramsay. 

THE  HOUSE  "was  probably  not  unlike 
those  seen  to-day, — of  but  one  room,  01 
at  most  two  or  three  —  the  tools  of  trade 
mingling  with  the  meager  furnishings  for 
home-life."  —  Rush  Rhees.  Oriental  houses 
then,  as  to-day,  "were  square,  of  brick, 
stone,  or  concrete,  covered  with  clay,  and 
whitewashed.  The  flat  roof  was  surrounded 
by  a  balustrade,''  and  reached  by  an  outside 
stairway. 

"The  picture  of  a  carpenter's  shop  at 
Nazareth  by  llolman  Hunt  will  probably 
give  a  very  true  conception  of  what  such  a 
shop  looked  like  in  the  day-  of  Christ."  For 
Mr.  llolman  Hunt  drew  this  interior  from 
a  real  carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth  to  illus- 
trate (.'anon  Farrar's  Lift  of  Christ.  "It 
was  probably  a  house  and  workshop  in  one, 
am!   lighted  mostly  from  the  door." 

The  Furniture  consisted  of  an  octagonal  stand  for  the  food: 

Gay-colored  quilts  for  beds,  rolled  up  in  the  daytime; 
A  single  lamp  suspended  in  the  center; 
Cushions  strewn  along  the  wall; 
A  large-covered  box  or  trunk  for  clothes; 
A  -tone  mortar  and  jars; 
A  basin  ami  ewer  for  washing; 
A  few  stools. 
The   FaMII  v  consisted  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  both  persons  of  exemplary  piety  and  char- 
acter   lesus  and  his  brothers  and    sisters  (Matt.  13:    55,  56),  at   least,  those  who  were  so 
called  and  members  of  the  family.      This  is  a  great  blessing  and  education  for  any  child. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  family  was  eminently  religious,  and  educational  in  the  Bible. 
Doubtless  what  is  said  of  Timothy  was  true  of  this  family,  "  unfeigned  faith  "  in  the  par- 
ents (2  Tim.  1  :    5),  and  "  from  a  child  thou  has  known  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

"Such  was  the  home,  for  thirty  years,  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
He  lived  amid  the  most  ordinary  conditions.  He  would  not  seek  for  himself  an  exceptional 
lot,  but  one  which  most  closely  resembled  the  common  life  of  men,  of  whom  all  but  a  very 
few  live  humble,  unknown  lives,  and  earn  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  There 
was  nothing  squalid  or  repellent  in   such  a  life,  but   it  served   as  the  most  forcible  of  proofs 
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40.  And  !  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  Bpirit'  filled  with  wisdom  ; 
and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him. 

1  Luke  1 :  So. 


that  the  true  greatness  of  man  consists  in  the  immortal  nature  which  God  has  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  not  in  the  adjuncts  by  which  he  is  surrounded."  — Farrar. 

II.  The  Character  of  the  Boy  Jesus.  —  Vs.  40,  51,  52.  V.  40  refers  to  the  period 
before  he  was  12  years  old. 

Sturdy  Growth.  40.  And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  (became  by  natural  pro- 
gressive growth)  strong.  Referring  to  his  bodily  development  in  size  and  strength.  In 
spirit  is  an  insertion  by  some  early  copyist,  from  Luke  I  :  80,  and  is  therefore  omitted  in 
both  Revisions.  Jesus  was  an  active,  vigorous,  sturdy  boy.  He  was  what  we  mean  by 
"a  real  boy,"  full  of  life  and  energy,  ready  for  every  boyish  deed,  only  he  used  all  this 
strength  and  activity  in  pure  and  noble  ways,  in  helping  his  mother,  in  just  and  loving 
actions  to  his  fellows.  He  was  a  success  as  a  boy.  He  avoided  everything  that  would 
weaken  his  body  or  injure  his  health. 

The  psychologists  give  to  us  the  natural  tendencies  of  boys  of  this  age,  not  that  boys 
may  think  it  is  right  for  them  to  fight,  or  lie  or  steal,  or  let  their  animal  spirits  overflow  in  ir- 
reverence or  injury  to  others;  but  that  they  may  overcome  the  evil  expressions,  and  exer- 
cise their  sturdy  natures  in  right  and  noble  ways. 

Mental  and  Moral  Growth.  Filled  with  wisdom.  Not  already  full,  but  "in 
course  of  being  filled  with  wisdom,  mind  as  well  as  body  being  subject  to  the  law  of 
growth."  —  Expositor'' s  Greek  Test. 

Jesus  was  wise  in  every  direction, — in  his  common  sense  as  applied  to  daily  life,  in 
mental  studies  and  opinions,  and  in  his  moral  decisions.  And  this  wisdom  was  one  great 
source  of  his  strength.  The  bad  habits  which  weaken  boys  are  the  fruit  of  folly,  not  of 
wisdom. 

Note.  "Not  all  at  once,  but  by  living  himself  into  humanity,  he  has  proved  himself 
its  consummate  flower.  He  rose  to  supremacy  as  other  men  reach  theirs.  If  he  had 
achieved  preeminence  in  any  other  way  he  would  have  been  outside  the  human  category. 
He  was  not  so  much  an  exception  to  the  law  of  growth  as  its  highest  and  finest  illustration. 
The  divinity  of  Christ  shines  clearest  from  his  perfect  humanity.  ...  If  we  would  know 
the  process  by  which  we,  too,  will  sometime  attain  strength  of  character,  we  shall  find  an 
answer  in  .  .  .  that  child  who,  by  the  discipline  of  sorrow  and  pain,  by  the  friction  of  ex- 
perience, by  collision  with  a  hostile  environment,  was  to  be  made  perfect"  (Heb.  2:  10). 
—  Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  in  The  Messages  of  the  Master. 

The  Gracious  Winsomeness  that  Comes  from  God.  And  the  grace  of  God. 
Grace  is  originally  that  which  gives  pleasure,  as  loveliness  of  form,  the  graces  of  character, 
and  the  virtues  in  their  loveliest  aspect.  Hence,  the  grace  of  God  was  his  favor  which  was 
upon  him,  in  which  he  lived  and  breathed,  and  which  produced  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
character  and  heavenly  in  life,  guarding  from  evil.  In  this  favor  he  increased  (v.  52). 
He  grew  more  and  more  to  be  such  a  young  man  as  was  pleasing  to  God,  for  he  had  more 
and  more  capacity  to  use  God's  grace  and  make  it  effective  in  his  life.  God  gave  him 
special  influences,  such  as  he  could  not  bestow  upon  a  bad  boy,  nor  could  a  bad  boy 
receive.  "At  each  stage  he  was  perfect  for  that  stage,  but  the  perfection  of  a  child  is  in- 
ferior to  the  perfection  of  a  man;  it  is  the  difference  between  perfect  innocence  and  perfect 
holiness."  —  hit.  Crit.  Com. 

"  When  youth  grows  in  the  sunlight  of  God's  grace,  manhood  bears  fruit  to  his  glory. ' '  — 
.S.  S.  Times. 

In  Favor  with  Man.  Jesus  was  "full  of  grace  and  truth"  (John  1:  14)  ;  he 
possessed  "the  beauty  of  holiness,"  hence  he  increased,  "advanced"  (Revisions)  in 
favour,  not  only  with  God,  but  with  .  .  .  man  (v.  52).  He  won  all  hearts.  He  had  not 
only  goodness,  but  goodness  in  attractive,  gracious,  lovely  forms.  Such  goodness  is  attractive 
to  all  (Prov.  3:  4),  except  to  bad  men  when  it  is  compelled  to  reprove  their  badness  and 
interferes  with  their  life.  Piety  in  gracious  forms  is  the  perfection  of  holiness.  It  is  a 
mighty  power,  and  it  is  a  power  which  every  one  who  wishes  to  do  good  should  cultivate. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  the  piety  which  has  not  grace  with  its  truth.  But  he  that 
seeks  popularity  is  in  exceeding  great  danger,  and  almost  certain  to  be  led  astray.  It  is 
the  seeking  truth  and  grace,  it  is  a  loving  unselfishness,  that  should  be  cultivated. 
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The  Perfect  Boy  in  the  Home.  51.  He  was  subject  unto  them,  to  his 
mother  as  well  as  to  his  father.  The  form  of  the  expression  "  was  "  with  a  participle,  indi- 
cates continuous,  habitual  obedience.  He  was  obedient  to  his  parents,  as  every  child 
should  be.  There  is  no  manliness  in  disobedience,  or  in  resenting  the  control  of  parents  or 
teachers,  any  more  than  in  disobeying  the  laws  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is 
both  weakness  and  folly  to  disobey.  It  is  ignoble  to  obey  from  compulsion,  driven  to 
obedience  by  fear,  or  impelled  to  it  by  a  bad  character  or  unruled  desires  ;  but  a  loving 
submission  because  it  is  right,  because  one  chooses  to  obey,  impelled  by  love  and  trust,  —  that 
is  noble  and  manly.  Especially  is  this  true  of  obedience  to  mothers.  A  Jewish  Rabbi 
once  said,  "  God  could  not  be  everywhere  therefore  he  made  mothers."  It  is  because  he 
could  be  and  is  everywhere  that  he  made  them.  And  the  good  boy  will  be  very  loving  and 
obedient  to  his  mother. 

Becoming  Like  the  Child  Jesus.  Irenaeus  says,  "  He  passed  through  every  age, 
having  been  made  an  infant  to  sanctify  infants  ;  a  little  one  among  the  little  ones,  sanctify- 
ing the  little  ones  ;    among  the  youths  a  youth." 

There  are  two  ways  of  imitating  a  person  ;  the  one  making  that  person  our  model,  the 
other  our  example.  The  first  does  the  exact  deeds,  lives  in  the  same  way,  dresses  in  the 
same  colors,  without  regard  to  the  differing  circumstances  ;  and  this  always  leads  to  error. 
The  other  way  is  to  imbibe  the  same  spirit,  to  have  the  same  character,  and  thus  do  what 
our  example  would  have  done  in  our  circumstances.  Almost  nothing  is  said  of  what 
things  Christ  did  as  a  boy,  or  how 
he  lived,  lest  we  make  him  only  a  r==^^~C£^VVVYyvi 
model.  But  we  are  shown  his  spirit 
of  obedience,  and  goodness,  and 
growth,  that  we  may  take  him  for 
our  example. 

HI.  The  Education  of  Jesus 
and  Its  Lessons. —  It  will  be  a  help 

to  children  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  education  of  Jesus,  of  what  he 
did  as  a  boy  and  young  man  by  which 
he  became  fitted  humanly  for  his  life 
work.  I  recall  how  in  my  boyhood 
I  disliked  to  read  biographies  because 
they  were  always  bidding  us  in  Em- 
erson's phrase  to  "  hitch  your  wagon 
to  a  star,"  but  never  described  the 
Jacob's  ladder  by  which  we  could 
climb  near  enough.  The  first  biog- 
raphy I  ever  enjoyed  was  Hugh  Mil- 
ler's My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters, 
because  that  book  traced  the  way  by 
which  he  "  climbed  life's  rugged 
steeps  with  toilsome  steps  and  slow," 
and  left  behind  him  a  "  blazed  trail  " 
by  which  We  may  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. 

1.  His  Home  Training.  There 
is  nothing  so  important  to  a  child  — 
all  other  educational  forces  together 
are  not  so  important  —  as  a  true  home 
and  family  life,  where  the  child,  as 
Helvetius  says,  "  Is  at  school  already  with  the  two  great  teachers,  Nature  and  Love." 
This  is  the  true  kindergarten  (the  Jews  sometimes  called  their  schools  "gardens"). 
Church,  school,  Sunday  school,  can  help  the  home,  but  none  can  take  its  place  if  the  home 
is  what  it  should  be.  The  most  powerful  religious  appeal  I  ever  heard  was  by  Henry  F. 
Durant,  the  founder  of  Wellesley  College,  when  he  urged  parents,  when  all  other  motives 
failed,  to  become  Christians  for  the  sake  of  their  children. 

2.  Bible  Study.  The  larger  part  of  his  early  studies  was  in  the  Bible,  our  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  learned  much  of  it  by  heart.  The  Bible  stories  were  so  familiar  as  to  pervade 
his  life  like  an  atmosphere.  The  Bible  was  his  school  text-book,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  better.     It  taught  him  morals  and  language  and  literature  and  history  and  religion. 
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He  especially  dwelt  on  the  Prophets,  for  in  his  teaching  he    reverts   most  frequently  to 
them. 

3.  Public  Worship  in  the  Synagogue,  their  church,  called  the  House  of  Prayer 
or  House  of  the  Congregation.  Here  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  services  which  were 
meant  for  instruction  as  well  as  worship.  Here  "  he  sat  among  the  other  boys  of 
Nazareth  in  the  back  seats,  behind  the  chief  worshipers."  A  chief  part  of  the  service  con- 
sisted of  reading  the  Scriptures,  because  the  books  containing  them  were  too  large  and 
expensive  for  private  homes.  Not  only  were  the  passages  read  in  Hebrew,  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written,  but  they  were  translated,  paragraph  after  paragraph  by  an 
interpreter,  into  Aramaic,  the  language  spoken  by  the  people.  Such  Sabbath  worship  is  an 
education  which  the  neglecter  of  Sabbath  assemblies  fails  to  receive,  although  he  is 
unconscious  of  his  loss. 

4.  Training  by  Public  Meetings.  There  were  various  religious  and  social  feasts, 
calling  to  mind  great  truths,  when  Jesus  heard  the  trumpets  blowing  to  summon  the  people. 
Then  from  the  time  he  was  12  years  old  Jesus  took  an  annual  journey  to  Jerusalem  with 
his  parents  and  neighbors  to  attend  one  or  more  of  the  three  great  annual  religious  feasts. 
To  us,  when  we  have  so  many  ways  of  religious  information  and  inspiration,  our  great 
religious  meetings  are  a  mighty  power  for  inspiration  and  instruction,  and  the  children 
should  attend  more  of  them.  How  more  must  have  been  the  great  educational  value  and 
the  spiritual  inspiration  of  these  vacation  experiences  in  a  time  when  there  was  little 
communication  between  different  parts  of  the  country. 

5.  His  Schools.  To  the  synagogue  was  attached  a  school,  in  which  Jesus  learned  to 
read  and  write.  He  learned  three  languages,  —  Aramaic  used  in  common  speech;  Greek 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  could  also  speak,  and  in  which  all  the  Gospels  were 
written;  and  Hebrew  in  which  the  Old  Testament,  his  Bible,  was  written  and  read.  The 
principal  school-book  was  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  comments  of  the  Rabbis. 

6.  Nature  Studies.  That  Jesus  was  familiar  with  Nature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  preaching  and  teaching  of  Jesus  is  full  of  allusions  to  nature,  to  birds,  plants,  seeds, 
sheep,  mountains,  floods,  fields,  flowers,  the  seasons,  storms,  sunshine,  sunsets.  I  have 
before  me  an  argument  trying  to  show  that  Jesus  must  have  been  a  farmer  rather  than  a 
carpenter,  because  his  allusions  to  Nature  are  so  abundant,  while  he  makes  almost  none  to 
his  carpenter  work.  But  Jesus  had  many  ways  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Nature;  and 
he  saw  their  spiritual  meaning,  felt  "  my  Father  made  them  all,"  and  came  "through 
Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

"  The  flowers  are  the  alphabet  of  angels  whereby 
They  write  on  hills  and  fields  mysterious  truths." 

7.  The  Book  of  the  History  of  His  Nation  and  His  Religion.  The  scenes 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  nation,  the  victories  and  the  defeats,  the 
struggles  for  freedom,  and  the  punishments  for  sin,  were  spread  out  before  him,  from  the 
hills  back  of  the  city,  the  boys'  playground,  from  which  he  could  see  thirty  miles  in  three 
directions.  The  scene  is  "  a  map  of  Old  Testament  history."  As  Edersheim  says, 
"  There  could  not  be  a  national  history,  nor  even  romance,  to  compare  with  that  by  which 
a  Jewish  mother  might  hold  her  child  entranced,"  not  even  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
which  has  entranced  and  enthused  the  world  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 

"  As  the  Grecian  mother  to  the  child  upon  her  knee  Of  proud  Plataa's  day, 

Sang  of  the  land's  heroic  songs,  Until  the  neighboring  hills,  from.peak  to  peak, 

Sang  of  Thermopylae,  of  Marathon,  Answered  the  resounding  lay." 

This  tended  to  "  make  everything  living  and  real  to  him,"  says  Professor  Ramsay,  "  to 
strengthen  every  patriotic  feeling,  to  make  every  geographical  name  and  scene  full  of 
meaning  and  historic  truth." 

8.  The  Book  of  Patriotism.  The  Jewish  hopes  of  a  Messiah-Redeemer,  of  a 
glorious  national  future,  filled  the  very  air  he  breathed.  The  Roman  yoke  was  irksome  and 
galling.  The  taxes  were  heavy.  Roman  soldiers,  laws,  money,  idolatry,  forever  reminded 
them  of  their  subjection  to  a  heathen  ruler.  When  Jesus  was  about  10  years  old,  the 
insurrection  of  Judas  occurred  in  Galilee  (Acts  5:  37).  All  these  things  would  stir  the 
soul  of  the  growing  boy  with  patriotic  impulses. 

9.  The  Training  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop.  Jesus  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter 
from  his  father  (Matt.  13:  55;  Mark  6:  1-3).  "There  is  a  beautiful  tradition  that 
Joseph,  his  reputed  father,  died  while  Jesus  was  a  child  (not  till  after   he   was   12  years 
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41.  Jow  .his  parents  went  2 S^TwSKLES  at  :;  the  feast  of  the  passover. 

42.  And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  4  they  went  up  toJerusalem  after  the 
custom  of  the  feast. 

1  V.  27.  3  Ex.  23  :  15  ;  Deut.  16  :   i  ;  John  2  :   13. 

2  Comp.  1  Sam.  1:3  *  John  n  :  55. 

old),  and  so  he  worked  not  merely  to  earn  his  own  living,  but  to  keep  the  little  home  to- 
gether in  Nazareth,  and  Mary  and  the  younger  members  of  the  family  depended  upon  his 
toil."  The  necessity  of  working  for  daily  living  is  "  the  seed  plot  of  the  manly  virtues," 
in  which  grow  skill,  faithfulness,  honesty,  sobriety,  self-denial.  The  spiritual  motive 
transfigures  the  lowliest  toil,  when  the  smallest  acts  are  done  with  the  highest  motives,  love, 
faith,  truth,  service,  devotion. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  can  come  to  a  child  is  the  necessity  and  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  the  daily  home  duties. 

A  man  in  offering  his  farm  for  sale  presented  as  one  chief  attraction  that  one  could  start 
from  that  farm  and  go  to  every  part  of  the  earth.  So  from  the  humblest  home  and  from 
daily  labor  one  may  go  to  every  virtue,  to  every  joy,  to  the  best  on  earth,  and  the  best  in 
heaven.  As  the  scholar  said  of  his  garden,  "  It  is  not  very  long,  nor  very  broad,  but  it  is 
wondrous  high." 

Library.  W.  C.  Gannett's  charming  little  book,  Blessed  be  Drudgery.  Goethe's 
"  Tale  of  Tales,"  as  explained  by  Carlyle  in  one  of  his  essays,  illustrates  the  transfiguring 
power  of  a  noble  motive.      Mrs.  Osgood's  Poems,  "  Laborare  est  Orare." 

10.  The  Wide,  Wide  World.  Jesus  lived  in  a  village,  which  "  to  him  was  like  a 
hermitage  beside  a  great  center  of  life."  There  was  plenty  of  evil  to  test  him  and  to  train 
him  by  victory.  But  it  was  also  near  the  great  routes  of  travel,  within  hearing  distance,  as 
the  boy  grew  older,  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  the  crimes  of  Rome.  "  The  world  is 
the  place  to  grow  souls  in."  Milton  well  says,  "  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue  .  .  .  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversaries,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where 
the  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat."  "The  perfection  of  his 
purity  and  patience  was  achieved,  not  easily,  as  behind  a  wide  fence  which  shut  the  world 
out,  but  amid  rumor  and  scandal,  with  every  provocation  to  unlawful  curiosity  and  prema- 
ture ambition.  .  .  .  Walter  Besant  says,  '  It  was  not  as  a  rustic  preaching  to  rustics  that 
our  Lord  went  about.'  The  chief  lesson  which  Nazareth  teaches  us  is  the  possibility  of  a 
pure  home  and  a  spotless  youth  in  the  very  face  of  the  evil  world."  —  George  Adam  Smith. 
But  it  is  more  than  blessed  to  have  a  village  home,  —  a  Christian  cultured  home,  —  wherein 
to  gain  the  principles  and  strength  to  overcome  the  world.  It  is  good  to  practise  sailing  in 
the  bay  before  launching  out  on  the  stormy,  treacherous  ocean. 

IV.  A  Distinct  Era  in  the  Life  of  the  Boy.  —  Vs.  41-50.  Jesus  had  now  come 
to  that  age  when  children  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  larger  life.  He  was  12  years  old,  and 
developed  mentally  and  physically  as  much  as  a  boy  of  14  or  15  years  in  this  colder 
climate.  This  was  the  age  when,  as  a  kind  of  turning  point  from  childhood,  a  Jewish 
boy  became  a  "  son  of  the  law  "  and  joined  with  his  elders  in  religious  duties.  Modern 
science  shows  that  this  is  the  most  hopeful  age  for  bringing  out  the  religious  nature,  and  the 
choice  of  the  service  of  God. 

41.  His  parents  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year.  Like  deeply  and  wisely  religious 
people  they  did  not  neglect  the  great  religious  meetings.  At  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
The  greatest  religious  feast  of  the  Jews,  commemorating  the  birth  of  the  nation.  See  Ex. 
12:    13-20;    23:    15;   Deut.  16:    16. 

42.  They  went  up.  Jesus  being  included  in  the  company.  "  We  can  imagine  how  the 
heart  of  Jesus  must  have  beat  with  earnest  joy,  as,  with  his  parents  and  the  many  pilgrims 
from  Nazareth  who  would  attend  the  feast,  he  made  his  way  down  the  narrow  valley  from 
the  summit  of  his  native  hill.  He  was  doubtless  clad  in  the  bright-colored  robes  of  an 
Eastern  boy  —  in  red  caftan,  and  gay  tunic,  girded  with  an  embroidered  sash,  and  covered, 
perhaps,  with  a  loose  outer  jacket  of  white  or  blue.  What  a  rush  of  new  associations  would 
sweep  through  his  soul  as  he  traversed  those  eighty  miles  between  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem, 
and  saw  the  scenes  which  were  indelibly  associated  in  his  mind  with  memories  of  Sisera  and 
Barak,  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  of  Joshua  and  Saul,  at  Kishon,  and  Shunem,  and  Gilboa!  He 
probably  passed  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  by  Jacob's  Well,  and  so  by  Shiloh  and 
Bethel  to  the  Holy  City.  When  he  saw  the  temple,  with  its  white  marble,  and  gilded 
pinnacles,  flaming  in  the   Eastern  sunlight   like  a  mountain  of  snow  and  gold,  and  rising 
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43.  *»*  when  they  had  fulfilled  x  the  days,  as  they  weS;ig,  the  c™d 
Jesus  tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  JosePhand  his  5£g£  knew  "£&?■ 

44.  Bu5u1Jt'y'  supposing  him  to  havebebeen  in  the  company,  they  went  a  day's 
journey  ;  and  they  sought  for  him  among  jj*£  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance-. 

45.  Anndd  when  they  found  him  not,  they  turnereturnedasain  to  Jerusalem,  seek- 
ing for  him. 

46.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days  they  found  him  in  the 
temple,  -  sitting  in  the  midst  of  3  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  ask- 
ing them  questions-. 

47.  ^f  all  that  heard  him  were  aamazldd  at  his  understanding  and  hi8 
answers. 

1  Ex.  12  :   15  ;  Lev.  23  :  8  ;  Deut.  16  :  3.  2  See  Matt.  26  :  55.  3  Luke  5:17;  John  3  :   10  (for  mg.) 

before  him,  terrace  above  terrace,  and  when  he  heard  the  pilgrims  singing  the  songs  of 
Degrees  or  Ascents  (Psa.  120-134)  as  they  approached  Jerusalem,  we  can  imagine  his 
enthusiasm  as  he  joined  in  the  chorus.  And  how  his  heart  overflowed'as  he  went  on  "  amid 
the  rose  gardens  and  pleasances  which  surrounded  Jerusalem,  and  under  the  umbrageous 
multitudes  of  palms  and  olives  and  figs  and  cedars  and  chestnut  trees,  among  which  were 
scattered  the  temporary  booths  of  some  of  the  two  million  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the  city 
for  the  great  yearly  feast  from  every  region  of  the  civilized  globe."  —  Farrar  in  Life  of  Lives. 

43.  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  the  days.  The  seven  days  of  the  Passover  (Ex. 
12:  15;  Deut.  16:  3).  As  they  returned,  were  returning.  Knew  not  of  it.  Showing 
the  perfect  trust  they  had  learned  to  show  their  boy. 

44.  In  the  company  with  whom  they  made  the  journey.  And  they  sought  him. 
"  It  was  probably  when  the  caravan  halted  for  the  night  that  he  was  first  missed." 

45.  They  turned  back  again.  A  single  act.  Seeking  him.  A  continued  act, 
lasting  all  the  way  to  the  city. 

46.  After  three  days.  Reckoned  from  the  departure  of  the  caravan  from  Jerusalem: 
one  for  the  journey  out,  one  for  the  return,  and  one  for  the  search  in  the  city.  They 
found  him  in  the  temple.  Not  in  the  temple  proper,  but  in  one  of  the  porches  or 
chambers  of  the  temple  area,  and  belonging  to  the  temple.  Sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors.  The  teachers,  eminent  rabbis  who  at  this  season  would  he  discussing  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  Hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions.  Very  much  as  in 
a  Bible  class  of  to-day.  He  was  not  putting  himself  forward,  but  was  doing  what  was 
natural  and  proper  for  any  boy. 

47.  Astonished.     Amazed,  i.  e.,  thrown  into  a  maze  or  labyrinth. 

A  Modern  Boy  in  a  Temple.  "  That  the  conduct  of  the  boy  Jesus  among  the  temple 
doctors  might  well  be  the  becoming,  appropriate,  natural  conduct  of  a  natural  boy  among 
wise  men,  was  forcibly  illustrated  by  an  interesting  incident  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

"  *  I'm  looking  for  my  boy  Sam,'  remarked  the  inventor. 

"  '  Where  shall  we  look?     Midway?  '  was  asked. 

"'No;  I'll  try  the  Electricity  Building.  That  boy  of  mine  thinks  electricity,  reads 
electricity,  talks  electricity;  and  though  he  is  only  13,  he  understands  electricity  far 
better  than  I  do.     Steam  I  can  handle;   but  lightning  is  too  much  for  me.' 

"  It  was  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Electricity  Building  that  Sam  was  finally  found. 
'And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  astonished,'  described  accurately  the  feelings  of  the 
searchers.  Literally  the  boy  appeared  '  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  teachers,  both  hearing 
them,  and  asking  them  questions.' 

"  For  there,  among  a  group  of  thoughtful-faced  men,  was  the  lad  of  our  search,  leaning 
forward,  his  whole  face  alight  and  alive  as  he  listened  to  the  discussion  in  progress. 

"  What  it  meant  we  learned  when  one  of  the  group  came  forward. 

"  They  were  wise  men,  specialists  in  electrical  science,  who  had  met  by  appointment  to 
inspect  a  recent  invention.  The  first  arrival  had  found  Sam  absorbed  in  an  examination  of 
the  exhibited  model  of  the  machine  to  be  discussed.  Pleased  at  the  boy's  intelligent 
interest,  the  specialist  questioned  him,  and  was  surprised  at  his  clear  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  its  construction. 

"  '  Accordingly,'  concluded  the  specialist,  'we  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  with  us,  and 
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48.  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  J^M:  and  his  mother  said 
unto  him,  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  behold,  l  thy  father  and 
I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing. 

49.  And  he  said  unto  them,  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  wist  ye  not 
that  2 1  must  be  a3b?nl  4  my  Father's  b^8fl ? 

50.  And  5  they  understood  not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto  them. 

51.  And  he  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth-,  and  he  was 
subject  unto  them  :  ^  ti  his  mother  kept  all  f,™ee  sayings  in  her  heart. 

52.  And  Jesus  - ^"aultt  in  wisdom  and  8  stature,  and  in  '  favour  with  God 
and 


man. 
men. 


1  V.  27  ;  corap.  v.  49.  5  Comp.  Luke  18  :  34  ;  see  Mark  9  :  32. 

2  See  Luke  13  :  33.  6  See  v.  19. 

3  John  4  :  34  (for  nig.).  7  V.  40  (for  mg.). 

*  John  2  :   16  ;   14  :  2.  8  Matt.  6  :  27  (and  mg.) ;  comp.  1  Sam.  2  :  26. 


to  hear  our  discussion  if  he  chose,  and  for  two  hours  he  has  listened  with   genuine  under- 
standing and  appreciation.' 

"  '  And  once  in  a  while  I  asked  a  question,'  related  Sam,  afterwards,  '  and  those  men 
explained  things  to  me  just  as  if  I  was  one  of  them.'  "  —  Zillah  Foster  Stevens  in  the  S.  S. 
Times. 

48.  And  when  they  (Joseph  and  Mary)  saw  him,  they  were  amazed.  "  Used  of 
glad  amazement." —  Thayer.  They  had  not  dreamed  of  such  honor  to  be  given  to  their 
boy,  or  of  such  wisdom,  such  thoughts  in  the  active,  obedient,  modest,  perhaps  reticent  boy 
in  their  household. 

49.  And  he  said  unto  them,  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  Why  did  you  go 
about  the  city  searching  for  me?  "  Why  did  you  not  come  directly  here?  "  Wist  ye  not. 
Knew  ye  not.  That  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?  In  the  Greek  the  noun 
is  omitted.  "  In  the  of  my  Father,"  "  in  the  affairs  of  my  Father,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  house  of  my  Father."  — Exp.  Greek  Test. 

The  Child  in  Our  Father's  House.  Every  child  should  be  trained  to  go  regularly 
to  his  Father's  house,  as  one  of  the  worshipers  and  learners. 

The  church  service  should  be  made  interesting  and  attractive  to  children,  and  seating 
arranged  to  make  them  comfortable. 

The  presence  of  children  in  the  preaching  service  tends  to  make  the  preaching  more 
clear,  simple,  and  vivid;  and  to  make  prominent  the  great  essentials  of  divine  truth.  The 
great  subjects  always  contain  something  for  children.  It  is  a  bad  sign  not  to  see  plenty  of 
children  in  the  church  service. 

The  Sunday  school  service  is  as  really  a  part  of  the  church  service  as  is  the  regular 
preaching  service.  It  can  be  made  a  training  school-  for  the  giving,  the  praying,  the 
singing,  and  all  parts  of  public  worship. 

The  wise  church  will  see  to  it  that  every  thing  about  the  Sunday  school  and  the  young 
people's  meetings  is  as  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  is  the  audience  room  for  the  adult 
congregation. 


LESSON  IV.  — January  28. 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS.  —  Mark  i  :   i-ii. 

COMMIT  vs.  10,  11.     READ  Matt.  3  :  1-17  ;  Luke  3  :  1-22. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.     Prepare  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  only. 

i  Sam.  7:   3. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Compare  the  four  accounts,  note  the 
features  which  each  adds  to  the  general  de- 
scription of  John  and  his  work.  Matt.  3: 
1-12;  Mark  1 :  2-8;  Luke  3:  1-20;  John 
1:    I9-36- 


Note  what  further  notices  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  life  and  work  (Luke  1: 
16,  17,  76,  77;  Isa.  40:  3-5;  Mai.  3:  1- 
6;  4:  4-6;  Matt.  14:  1-12;  17:  12,  13; 
Mark  I:   3-11;   6:    14-19;  John  3:  26-36; 
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LESSON  IV. 


First  Quarter. 


5:  32,33;  10:  41;  Acts  18:  24-26;  19:  1-5. 
Show  from  these  in  what  ways  John  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Jesus. 


Diagram.  —  From  khe  following  dia- 
gram show  the  relation  of  John's  mission  to 
that  of  Jesus. 


Ministry  of  John. 


1  year  and  3  raos. 
with  Jesus. 


Martyrdom. 
In  prison. 


Ministry  of  Jesus- 


rst  year 
a.  d.  27. 


2d  year 
a.  d.  28. 


3d  year 
A.I).   29. 


£   o 


Entering  on  his  Work  by  Baptism. 
—  Matt.  3:  6;  28:  19,  20;  Mark  16:  16; 
John  1:  25;  Acts  2:  38;  8:  36,  37;  10: 
46-48;  16:  30-33;  18:  8;  19:  4;  22:  16; 
Rom.  6:  3-5;  Gal.  3:  27;  Col.  2:  II,  12; 
Tit.  3:5;    1   Pet.  3:  21. 

Enduement    by   the    Holy    Spirit. — 


Isa.  11:  2;  30:  21;  40:  13,  14;  Joel  2: 
28;  Zech.  4:  6;  12:  10;  Matt.  3:  11; 
John  3:  3,  5,  6;  7:  38;  15:  26;  16:  8- 
14;  Acts  1:8;  2:  38;  5:  32;  10:  44- 
48;  15:  28;  Rom.  8:  14,23,26;  Gal.  5: 
5,  18,  22,  23;  Eph.  1:  13,  14;  Tit.  3:  5; 
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Discussion  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  is 
found  in  nearly  all  the  books  on  the  life  of 
Christ. 

On  the  scene  of  John's  Ministry,  see 
George  Adam  Smith's  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  L.aud,  p.  261,  312-317,  and 
Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  I.,  366. 
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Life,  "  The  Voice  of  the  Forerunner,"  and 
"  Primitive  Idea  of  'The  Way.'  " 

Robertson's  Sermons,  Series  1.  "The 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  at  John's  Bap- 
tism" is  very  suggestive.  Pres.  G.  Stanley 
Hall's  Study  of  Fears  is  very  suggestive  in 
connection  with  John's  preaching. 


THE  LESSON 

includes    the    parallel    accounts    of 
mission  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 


John's 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Vs.  10,  11;    Luke  3:   4-6;    Mai.  3:    1,2. 


HOME  STUDY 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Why  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  with  the  preaching  of 

John. 
The  prophecy  fulfilled  in  John. 
How  he  prepared  the  way  for  Jesus. 
The   contrast  between    his  preaching    and   that   of 

Jesus. 
Why  Jesus  was  baptized. 
The  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him. 
The  voice  from  heaven  and  what  it  did  for  Jesus. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT:  Jesus   on   the    Threshold 

of  His  Mission.     The  Fivefold 

Preparation. 

The  Need  of  Preparation. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  leader. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  people. 

I.  The  Hidden  Years  at  Nazareth. 

How  they  were  a  preparation. 

II.  The    Work    of    John    the    Fore- 
runner (vs.  i-8j. 

1.  A  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

2.  The  preaching  of  John. 

3.  The  call  to  repentance. 

4.  Confession  by  baptism. 

5.  Pointing  men  to  Jesus. 

III.  Preparation  by  Public  Profession 

through  Baptism  (v.  9). 

IV.  Preparation     by     Receiving    the 

Holy  Spirit  (v.  io). 

V.  The     Preparation    Which     Comes 
from  a  Divine  Call  (v.  ii). 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  John  began  to  preach  in  the 
summer  of  a.  d.  26. 

Luke  gives  the  date  as  the  15th  year 
of  Tiberius,  reckoning  from  the  beginning 
of  his  two  years  joint  reign  with  Augustus. 

Jesus  was  between  29  and  30  years  old 
when  John  began  to  preach,  and  still  living 
at  Nazareth.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  was  six 
months  later,  about  January,  A.  D.  27. 

Place.  — John  preached  in  the  wild, 
thinly  inhabited  region  lying  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  The  baptism  of 
Jesus  was  at  Bethabara,  either  at  the  fords 
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northeast  of  Jericho  (Encyclopedia  Biblica), 
or  the  ford  near  Bethshean,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Hastings''  Bible 
Diet.),  also  called  "Bethany." 

Rulers.  —  Tiberius  Caesar,  emperor  of 
Rome,  in  his  13th  year  as  sole  ruler.  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  governor  of  Judea  (1st  year). 
Herod  Antipas  (son  of  Herod  the  Great), 
of  Galilee  and  Pere'a  (30th  year).  Herod 
Philip,  of  Trachoni'tis,  Id'ume'a,  and  the 
northern  regions  beyond  Jordan. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  this  lesson  there  will  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
land  in  which  Jesus  lived,  by  means  of  a 
map  and  stereoscope  and  photographs  and 
other  pictures.  But  only  a  brief  time  should 
be  taken  up  with  these,  sufficient  to  make 
the  three  scenes  where    the  events  of  the 


lesson  took  place  stand  out  clear,  vivid,  and 
life-like, — the  village  of  Nazareth,  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  banks  of  the  river. 

These  varied  scenes  will  help  to  impress 
and  to  illustrate  the  truths  which  the  events 
teach,  by  giving  them  "  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name." 

"  The  Jewish  high  priest,"  says  Farrar, 
"  wore  on  his  Ephod  a  breastplate,  '  ardent 
with  gems  oracular,'  to  which  was,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  attached  an  oracle,  the 
whole  being  called  Urim  and  Tkummim, 
or  '  Lights  and  Truths.'  The  old  Rabbis 
said  that  the  way  in  which  the  high  priest 
ascertained  the  will  of  God  from  the  Urim 
was  that  he  gazed  on  the  graven  names  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  until  a  fire  of  God  stole 
in  mysterious  gleams  over  the  letters,  and 
spelt  out  words  of  guidance."  Thus  from 
the  land  set  forth  by  pictures,  and  geog- 
raphy, there  may  come  ".manifestations  of 
truths,  gleams  and  flashes  of  Holy  Light." 


The  New  Era  Dawning1.  —  We  now  see  Jesus  on  the  threshold  of  his  mission  of  pro- 
claiming and  bringing  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  henceforth  was  to  grow  and  spread,  till  this 
world  is  changed  into  the  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth,  symbolized  by  the  City  of  God 
described  in  Revelation. 

The  Need  of  Preparation.  —  For  every  new  era  there  is  needed  a  twofold 
preparation. 

1.  A  preparation  of  the  new  leader  or  leaders. 

2.  A  preparation  of  the  people. 

If  you  consider  the  great  leaders  in  every  department,  religious,  literary,  scientific,  prac- 
tical, it  will  be  seen  that  the  leaders,  in  addition  to  their  divine  endowment  of  talent  or 
genius,  were  guided,  trained,  prepared  by  various  experiences  for  their  special  work.  As 
Abraham,  David,  Luther,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Edison,  —  the  whole 
long  list. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  leaders  could  not  best  accomplish  their  appointed  work  with- 
out a  preparation  of  the  circumstances  and  the  people.  A  great  many  men  are  ahead  of 
their  age  in  their  ideas  and  hopes,  but  they  are  behind  the  age  in  that  they  do  not  see  how 
to  prepare  the  age  for  and  guide  it  to,  the  realization  of  their  visions.  The  Prophets  were 
beyond  their  age  in  visions  and  hopes,  and  in  their  age  in  applying  them  to  it.  They  are 
types  of  all  true  leaders. 

I.  The  Hidden  Tears  in  Nazareth.  —  For  eighteen  years,  after  the  glimpse  we  had 
of  him  when  12  years  old,  the  life  of  Jesus  is  hidden  from  view,  with  only  one  quick 
flash  upon  it  from  his  neighbors  who  call  him  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  a  carpenter. 

But  these  years  were  all  needful  for  his  human  preparation  for  his  life's  work.  During 
these  years  he  learned  many  of  life's  lessons.  He  grew  in  sympathy  with  daily  toil  and 
proved  to  men  how  it  might  be  the  seed  plot  of  many  virtues,  the  pillow  of  stone  from 
which  might  be  seen  the  vision  of  heaven  and  angels  and  God.  He  wrestled  like  Jacob 
with  life's  problems.  He  fought  mighty  battles  on  the  battlefield  of  the  heart.  He  medi- 
tated on  his  nation,  their  hopes  and  their  needs,  till  his  heart  burned  within  him. 

There  is  a  spiritual  process  like  the  mental  process  called  unconscious  cerebration. 
A  subject  planted  in  our  minds,  and  left  there  in  silence,  gradually  crystallizes  into  the  best 
forms,  and  draws  to  itself,  like  a  magnet,  the  thoughts  and  facts  which  belong  to  it.  Every 
book  we  read,  every  experience,  every  observation,  every  contact  with  others'  thought,  adds 
to  its  value. 

So  the  foundations  of  the  lighthouse  are  unseen  beneath  the  surface.  So  the  coral 
colony  builds  the  foundations  for  an  island  and  its  tropical  fruits.  So  the  plant  sends  its 
roots  into  the  dark  soil  before  it  can  produce  leaf  and  flower. 

Compare  the  forty  years  which  Moses  spent  in  the  desert  before  he  entered  upon  his 
great  work;  the  long  period  of  Elijah's  youth  before  he  appeared  to  King  Ahab;  the  youth 
of  Amos  spent  on  a  farm;   John  the  Baptist's  thirty  years  in  obscurity. 
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i.  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  !  the  Son  of  God; 
2-  Evtnas  it  is  written  in  Isaiah  the  prophet?  2  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger 
before  thy  face,  whoh  shall  prepare  thy  way.  beforethee- 

3.  3  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  PMakee  ye  ready  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  Ma£*  his  paths  straight 

4.  4  John 
repentance  io^0e  remission  of  sins. 

5.  5  And  there  went  out  unto  him  all  the 
of  Je-ru'sa-lenv.  and  they  were  a11  baptized  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan, 
confessing  their  sins 


■melwhoflptized   in  the  wilderness-    and    pJ£^d    the    baptism    of 


land 
country 


of  Ju-dae'a,  and  all  they 


1  Matt.  14 :  33  ;  Luke  1:35;  John  1 :  34 

2  Mai.  3:1;   Matt.  11:  10 ;  Luke  7 :  27. 


3  Matt.  3:3;   Luke  3:4;  John  1  :   15,  23. 

4  Matt.  3:1;  Luke  3:3;  John  3  :  23. 


5  Matt.  3  :  5. 


II.  The  Work  of  John 
the  Forerunner  of 
Christ.  —  Vs.  1-8.  Verse 
1  is  the  title  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark.  His 
Gospel  begins  with  the  prep- 
aration by  John  the  Baptist 
for  the  work  of  Christ.  This 
preparation  was  manifold. 

1.  John  Came  in  Ful- 
filment of  a   Messianic 
Prophecy.     2.   It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  prophets.     The 
quotation    in    v.    2   is    from 
Malachi  (3:    1),  and  that  in 
v.  3  is  from  Isaiah  (40:  3.) 
Part   of    the   prophecy   con- 
cerning the  coming  Messiah 
should  be  preceded  by  one  who  should  go  before  him  like 
the  officers  before  a  coming  king,  and  who  should  be  the  Elijah  of  the 
new  era  (Mai.  4:    5).     The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  was  essential  to 
the  proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

John  the  Baptist  exactly  realized  the  portrait,  and  did  the  very  things 
the  forerunner  was  expected  to  do,  and  thus  bore  witness  that  the  promised 
Messiah  was  at  hand,  as  the  morning  star  is  the  forerunner  of  the  sun. 

2.  John  Prepared  the  Way  by  Preaching.     3.  He  was  the  voice 

of   one   crying.     Greek,  "shouting,  crying  with  a  high,  strong  voice,"  as  a 

manifestation  of  feeling,  in  the  wilderness.     The  fitting  place  for  his  work. 

4.   And  preach.     Proclaim  like  a  herald  with  his  trumpet,  "  Prepare  ye 

the  way  of  the  Lord. 

Compare  the  song  of  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  twenty  years 
later,  against  the  great  patrician  and  sacerdotal  families. 

Woe  to  the  family  of  Roethos,  woe  !  because  they  smite  with  their  rods ; 
Woe  to  the  family  of  Hanam,  woe  !  because  they  hiss  as  vipers; 
Woe  to  the  family  of  Kataros,  woe  !   because  of  their  slanderous  pens ! 
Woe  to  the  family  of  Ismail  ben  Phabi,  because  of  the  weight  of  their  fists. 

—  Talmud,  quoted  by  Didon. 

Picture  the  scene  when  (v.  5)  all  the  land  of  Judaea  and  (all)  they 
of  Jerusalem  were  drawn  out  to  the  desert  to  hear  the  prophet,  —  rich  and 
poor,  young  men  and  maidens,  hardened  sinners,  Pharisees,  soldiers,  Romans,  priests, 
farmers,  villagers,  citizens,  beggars,  publicans,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  Thus 
the  whole  country  was  aroused  and  heard  the  message  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  King. 

3.  Repentance  Was  the  Necessary  Preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
is  a  kingdom  of  righteousness. 
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6.  And  John  was  1  clothed  with  camel's  hair,  and  to/I'^em  girdle  ofa6kin 
about  his  loins;  and  he  did  eat 2  locusts  and  wild  honey; 


1  Matt.  3  :   4. 


2  Lev.  11  :  22. 


4.  Repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  of  heart 
as  to  sin;  implying  grief  over  sin,  as  its  source,  and  a  change  of  life  and  conduct,  as  its 
result.  For,  rather  "  unto,"  as  the  result  and  fruit  of  confessed  repentance,  an  indispens- 
able prerequisite.  Remission  of  sins  is  the  removal  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  more;  it  is  the  taking  away  of  the  love  of  sin,  the  renovation  of  the  sinful  nature,  the 
being  received  back  into  the  loving  family  of  God,  and  treated  as  one  who  has  not  sinned. 

John's  preaching  of  repentance  was  direct  and  fearless.  He  denounced  individual  sins. 
His  metaphors  were  very  vivid. 

Wrath  to  come,  fire,  vipers,  winnowing  fans,  chaff  scattered  by  the  winds,  trees  with 
the  axe  laid  at  their  roots,  illumined  and  impressed  his  teaching.  People  saw  their  own 
hearts  and  lives  as  in  a  mirror, and  revolted  from  the  sight. 

His  preaching  was  impartial.  He  not  only  reproved  soldiers  and  publicans,  but  John- 
Knox-like  he,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  reproved  the  king  in  his  palace,  who  by  his  crimes  had 
brought  the  nation  to  the  verge  of  war.  This  greatly  enhanced  his  power,  for  men  saw  the 
depth  of  his  sincerity. 

"  God  give  us  men  !     A  time  like  this  demands 
Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill, 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy, 
Men  who  possess  convictions  and  a  will, 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  dare  not  lie." 

Phillips  Brooks  says  that  the  most  powerful  part  of  a  sermon  is  the  man  behind  it.  In 
the  Iliad  Homer  makes  an  ugly,  ill-tempered,  sharp-tongued  man  deliver  a  speech  against 
King  Agamemnon,  which  in  ink  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
Iliad.  But  it  had  no  effect  on  the  army,  because  of  the  character 
of  the  man  that  made  it. 

The  Call  to  Repentance  prepared  the  way  because  it  turned 
the  hopes  of  the  people  into  the  direction  in  which  alone  the  hopes 
could  possibly  be  realized,  — to  such  a  Saviour  as  Jesus  was.  They 
looked  for  an  outward  king,  in  outward  splendor  and  prosperity. 
But  such  a  king  could  never  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

A  true  revival  is  always  a  revival  of  righteousness.  While  I  am 
writing  this  there  comes  to  me  from  England  this  statement  about 
the  wonderful  revival  that  is  sweeping  over  Wales.  The  formal 
sermon  plays  little  part  in  this  revival.  What  teaching  is  given 
is  comprised  in  four  declarations:  (1)  All  known  sin  must  be  con- 
fessed. (2)  There  must  be  nothing  doubtful  left  in  the  life  which 
might  form  a  cloud  between  the  soul  and  God.  Everybody  must 
be  forgiven  before  the  penitent  can  obtain  forgiveness.  (3)  The 
Spirit  must  be  obeyed  with  swift  and  unquestioning  obedience. 
(4)  There  must  be  a  public  confession  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour. 

"The  magistrates  say  that  drunkenness  is  practically  extinct. 
The  manager  of  the  Park  Colliery,  Cwmpark,  states  that  bad  lan- 
guage has  disappeared,  and  hymns  are  heard  instead  of  comic 
songs,  while  the  colliers  have  improved  as  workmen.  Even  the 
bitter  and  long-standing  feud  between  unionists  and  non-unionists 
has  been  removed, and  a  spirit  of  love  unites  enemies  in  the  bonds 
of  friendship."  It  is  said  that  the  horses  in  the  mines  hardly  know 
what  to  do,  since  they  no  longer  hear  the  curses  and  profanity  of 
their  former  experience. 

The  most  powerful  revival  within  my  experience  began  with 
a  fast-day  meeting  in  which  the  pastor  called  successively  on  all 
those  who  committed  various  sins  and  neglects,  —  such  as  neg- 
lect of  family  prayer,  evil  speaking  against  others,  feuds  between 
families,  —  to  rise;  and  then  he  called  on  one  of  each  group  as 
they  rose  in  turn,  to  offer  a  prayer  of  penitence  and  confession.  Sandals, 
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7.  And  he  preached,  saying,  1  There  cometh  after  m°nhee  that  iB  mightier  than 
I  afterme>  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  "worthy  to  stoop  down 
and  unloose. 

8.  2I  indeedhave  baptized  you  with  water;  but  he  shall  baptize  you  ''with 
the  Holy  Ghost. 


1  Matt.  3  :   11 ;  John  1 :  27 ;  Acts  13  :  25. 

2  Acts  1:5. 


3  Isa.  44  :  3  ;  Acts  2  :  4  ;  1  Cor.  12  :  13. 
a  Greek,  sufficient. 


4.  Confession  of  Repentance,  confirmed  and  proclaimed  the  new  life.  5.  Were 
all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  rite  was  originated  by  John,  or  whether  he  adapted  a  rite  known  and  occa- 
sionally used  before.  In  either  case  he  applied  it  to  repentance  and  made  it  universal.  It 
was  a  most  fitting  emblem  of  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin,  of  death  to  sin,  and  rising 
to  righteousness. 

It  was  necessary  that  some  means  should  be  employed  that  would  bring  the  people  to  a 
clear  and  public  decision.  There  must  be  an  open  and  decisive  stand,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  individual  himself  and  for  the  public. 

Men  do  not  enlist  in  a  war  secretly,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  colors.  Their  banners,  their 
uniform,  their  associations,  all  declare  where  they  stand. 

Confessing  their  sins.  The  very  act  of  baptism  was  a  confession  of  sins  and  a  promise 
of  repentance,  but,  doubtless,  they  also,  as  Alford  says,  made  "  a  particular  and  individual 
confession."  No  one  truly  repents  who  does  not  also  confess, — to  God  the  sins  against 
God,  to  man  the  sins  against  man,  to  individuals  the  sins  against  them,  ever  also  making 
restitution  as  far  as  possible. 

Confession  honors  God,  proves  sincerity,  strengthens  the  new  life,  is  a  noble  and 
honorable  act  that  does  all  it  can  to  undo  the  evil  that  had  been  wrought. 

Note  that  the  excitement  that  sometimes  accompanies  such  scenes  is  a  mere  incident  of 
little  account  except  as  making  the  good  work  more  widely  known.  The  real  power  is 
such  deep  feeling,  such  a  moving  of  the  emotional  nature,  however  quiet,  as  leads  to 
repentance,  restoration,  confession,  and  a  new  life. 

5.  John  Prepared  the  Way  by  Pointing  Men  to  Christ  (vs.  7,  8).  7.  Preached. 
Proclaimed  as  a  herald.  The  Greek  tense  implies  that  he  kept  doing  this.  The  latchet 
of  whose  shoes,  or  rather,  sandals.  Latchet,  a  word  now  obsolete,  was  the 
"  thong  "  or  "  lace  "  with  which  shoes  or  sandals  were  fastened.     I  am  not  worthy  to 

.   .   .  unloose.     It  was  the 
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business  of  the  lowest  ser- 
vants to  bind  on,  to  loose, 
and  carry  about  their  mas- 
ter's sandals.  The  nature 
of  Jesus,  the  work  of  Jesus 
for  men  was  infinitely  above 
John's,  greatest  of  the 
prophets  as  he  was.  John 
could  point  to  the  Saviour, 
Jesus  could  save.  John 
could  send  men  to  the  good 
physician,  Jesus  could  cure 
the  disease  of  sin. 

8.  I  indeed  have  bap- 
tized you  with  water, 
"  unto  repentance  "  (Malt.). 
A  sign  and  symbol.  I  call 
to  repentance,  but  cannot 
give  the  new  life.  But  he 
shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  (Ghost 
is  Old  English  for  "  spirit.") 
The  mightiest  power  in 
the  universe  for  renewing 
the  heart  and  bringing  in  the 
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January  28. 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS. 


Mark  1:   1-11. 


9.  '  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  Jesus  came  from  Naz'a-reth 
of  Gal'Mee,  and  was  baptized  of  John  a  in  the  Jordan. 

10.  -And  straightway  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  he  saw  the  heavens 
ren°pa*undder,  and  the  Spirit  u^e  a  dove  descending  upon  him  : 


T  T       And  there  came 
L-  and 


a  voice 


thee11  I  am  weU  pleased. 


from  heaven,  saying. 
came  out  of  the  heavens, 


Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in 


1  Matt.  3  :   13  ;  Luke  3:21 

2  Matt.  3  :   16  ;  John  1  :  32. 


3  Psa.  2:7;  Matt.  3  :   17. 
a  Greek,  into. 


kingdom  of  God.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  bring  spring-time  without  the  sun  as  the  kingdom 
of  God  without  the  Holy  Spirit.  Matthew  adds,  "  and  with  fire,"  as  manifested  at  Pente- 
cost, like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  source  of  light,  life,  warmth,  of  comfort,  joy,  fruitfulness, 
beauty,  and  power.  Water  can  cleanse  outward  soil,  but  only  fire  can  remove  the  dross 
from  gold.  In  John  1 :  19-37  we  see  now  John  bore  witness  to  Jesus  and  pointed  men 
to  him. 


"  He  speaks —  All  are  hushed, 

On  his  lip  burns  the  coal, 
The  flame  from  the  altar, 

The  voice  of  the  soul. 
Ho  !  leaders  of  Israel, 

Blind  guides  of  the  blind, 
With  madness  before  you 

And  vengeance  behind ; 


Repent,  for  the  time 

Of  Messiah  is  nigh  ; 
For  the  firebrand  shall  glow 
O'er  your  city  of  woe 

And  the  axe  at  the  root  of  your  grandeur  shall  lie. 
The  King  of  all  kings 

As  a  slave  shall  expire 
And  his  words  shall  be  Spirit, 

His  baptism  fire." 

—  Croly. 


III.  The  Preparation  of  Public  Profession  through  Baptism.  — V.  9.  in 

those  days,  when  Jesus  was  about  30  years  old,  and  while  John  was  preaching  and 
baptizing  in  the  Jordan.  About  six  months  after  John  began  to  preach.  Baptized  of 
John.  Described  more  fully  in  Matthew.  Jesus  received  baptism  which  expressed 
"death  to  an  old  life,  and  rising  to  a  new,"  because  (i)  baptism  expressed  a  public 
renunciation  of  sin,  and  an  open  stand  on  the  side  of  God  and  righteousness.  Christ  did 
not  need  to  repent,  but  he  did  need  to  show  by  this  public  profession  that  he  belonged  on 
the  side  of  righteousness,  and  was  eternally  opposed  to  sin.  (2)  Baptism  was  required  of 
his  followers  as  one  of  the  great  aids  to  a  righteous  life.  Christ,  therefore,  would  fulfil 
every  duty  he  required  of  them.  He  was  the  standard  and  example  of  righteousness.  (3) 
By  his  baptism  he  showed  that  he  was  himself  a  brother  of  the  sinful.  "  He  maintained  an 
attitude  of  solidarity  with  the  sinful  rather  than  assume  the  position  of  critic  and  judge." 
He  shared  the  fortunes  of  our  fallen  and  wrecked  humanity. 

IV.  Preparation  by  Receiving  the  Holy  Spirit.  —  V.  10.  And  straightway 
coming  up,  as  soon  as  he  was  baptized.  "  Euthymius,  a  Greek  monk  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, quaintly  remarks,  '  They  say  that  John  had  the  people  under  water  up  to  the  neck  till 
they  had  confessed  their  sins,  and  that  Jesus  having  none  to  confess  tarried  not  in  the 
river.'  There  might  be  worse  explanations." — Exp.  Greek  Test.  The  Spirit  like  a  dove 
descending  upon  him.  The  Holy  Spirit  descended  not  only  in  the  manner  of  a  dove, 
but  in  the  bodily  shape  of  a  dove  (Luke  3:  22).  This  was  the  symbol;  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  was  the  reality.  It  was  wise  to  have  some  visible  expression  of  the  great  fact  which 
itself  must  always  be  invisible.  "  All  along  the  ages  it  is  the  power  of  his  gentleness  and 
tenderness  and  meekness  —  his  love,  in  short  —  that  has  been  victorious.  He  has  '  wooed 
and  won.'  "  —  Morison.  The  dove  and  the  fire  are  complementary  symbols,  expressing 
different  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his 
power  are  essential  to  the  highest  Christian  life,  and  to  the  fullest  usefulness. 

The  Purpose  was  (1)  to  illumine  his  nature  to  himself,  "to  complete  his  growing 
consciousness  of  his  relation  to  God."  (2)  "  It  marked  the  official  beginning  of  his 
ministry  like  the  anointing  of  a  king."  (3)  It  pointed  Jesus  out  as  the  Son  of  God  (John 
1 :  32-34  ).  ^4)  It  was  the  expression  of  the  great  and  essential  fact  that  the  new  kingdom 
was  to  be  a  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit. 

t  V.  The  Preparation  which  Comes  from  the  Assurance  that  He  had  a 
Divine  Call  to  His  Mission.  —  V.  n.  There  came  a  voice  from  heaven.  Three 
times  during  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry  was  a  voice  heard  from  heaven:  (1)  at  his 
baptism;    (2)  at  his  transfiguration  (Mark  9:    7);    (3)  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  during 
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Matthew  4:   1-11. 


LESSON  V. 


First  Quarter. 


Passion  Week  (John  12:  28).  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.  Thus  God  endorsed  him  and  his  mission,  and  showed  to  the  Jewish  nation  that 
here  was  the  Messiah.  It  must  also  have  strengthened  and  confirmed  the  human  Jesus  as 
to  his  nature  and  his  work. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  what  power  and  courage  and  patience  are  given  to  reformers  and 
prophets  and  all  workers  for  God's  kingdom,  amid  the  stress  of  battle,  the  storm  of  opposi- 
tion, the  desertion  of  friends,  the  long  waiting,  when  they  know  that  the  work  is  God's, 
that  he  has  called  them,  and,  therefore,  they  are  on  the  side  of  God. 

Here  lies  the  power  of  the  old  Calvinism.  However  much  we  may  differ  from  its  forms 
of  statement  or  exaggerated  emphasis,  yet  its  essence  has  made  men  mighty.  To  believe 
that  God  thought  enough  of  us  to  plan  out  our  lives  from  all  eternity,  that  we  are  carrying 
out  God's  plan,  that  his  will,  his  love,  his  power,  are  behind  and  underneath  our  lives, 
cannot  but  make  us  strong  and  triumphant. 


LESSON  V.— February  4. 

THE  TEMPTATION   OF  JESUS.  —  Matt.  4  :   1-11. 

COMMIT  v.  4.    READ  Mark  1 :  12,  13 ;  Luke  4  :  1-13. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 

Heb.  4:    15. 

INDUCTIVE    STUDY    OF   THE   LESSON. 
A   STUDY  OF  TEMPTATION. 


Temptation  as  a  Test  or  Trial.  — 
Why  is  it  permitted?  Gen.  22;  Deut.  8: 
12;  Dan.  12:  10;  Zech.  13:  9;  1  Cor.  10: 
13;  Heb.  2:  16-18;  4:  14-16;  II:  12; 
Jas.  1:   2,  3;    1  Pet.  1:   7. 

The  Blessedness  of  Overcoming 
Temptation. — Jas.  1:   2-4,  12. 

Examples  of  Victory.  Joseph  (Gen.  39: 
7,  9);  Moses  (Heb.  11:  25,  26);  David 
(2  Sam.  11:2;  I  Chron.  21:  1  compared 
with  Psa.  51,  etc.);  Peter  (Mark  14:  67- 
71  compared  with  Acts  2,  etc.);  Paul  (2 
Cor.  12:  7  compared  with  Gal.  4:  11); 
Job  (Job  2:   9,  10,  etc.). 


Examples  of  Defeat.  Eve  (Gen.  3:  1,4- 
6);  Esau  (Gen.  25:  29-34);  Balaam  (Num. 
22:  17-19;  24:  17);  Achan  (Jos.  7:  21); 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  15:  30);  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  (Acts  5:  3);  Judas  (Matt.  26: 
14-16). 

The  Means  of  Victory  over  Tempta- 
tion.—  Prov.  1:  10;  Matt.  6:  13;  26:  41; 
Rom.  12:  21;  1  Cor.  10:  13;  Gal.  5:  16; 
Eph.  6:  16;  1  Thes.  3:  3;  Jas.  4:  7; 
1  Pet.  5:  8,  9;  2  Pet.  2:  9;  Rev.  3:  10; 
12:    11. 

Christ's  Help  to  the  Tempted.  —  Luke 
22:  31,  32;  John  17:  15;  Heb.  2:  18; 
4:    15. 


SUGGESTIONS    TO    TEACHERS. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  lesson  will 
have  an  added  interest  to  children  if  pre- 
sented under  the  aspect  of  a  battle,  which  it 
really  was. 

Call  on  the  class  to  name  some  of  the 
greatest  battles  in  history. 

Draw  from  them  what  makes  them  great; 
what  heroism  was  required;  what  skill  in 
attack  and  defense;  what  moral  issues  were 
at  stake. 

Then  show  how  this  conflict  was  greater 
in  its  issues;  more  heroic  in  its  defense, 
requiring  the  greatest  courage  and  skill. 
Show  the  weapons  of  defense. 

Then  show  how  each  of  us  has  to  fight  a 
similar  battle  with  temptation;   what  are  our 


weapons;  what  heroism  it  requires;  how  it 
is  not  a  single  battle,  but  a  war  against  sin 
with  many  battles,  one  of  which  is  decisive; 
and  the  issues  are  eternal  life,  or  eternal 
death. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  three  parallel  accounts,  together 
with  a  study  of  temptation. 


LEARN   BY  HEART 

the  whole  lesson  so  far  as  possible. 
4:  15;  Prov.  1:  10;  Matt.  26:  41; 
10:    13;   Jas.  1 :    12. 


Heb. 
1  Cor. 
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February  4. 


THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS. 


Matthew  4:   1-11. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  The  temptation  immediately 
followed  the  baptism,  January,  A.  D.  27,  and 
the  forty  days  extended  into  February. 

Place.  — The  wilderness  of  Judea.  Tra- 
dition places  it  in  Mount  Quarantania,  not 
far  from  Jericho,  near  the  Jordan.  It  was 
named  Quarantania  (which  means  a  space 
of  forty  days)  because  Jesus  was  supposed 
to  have  passed  his  forty  days  of  fasting  in 
one  of  its  caves. 

Jesus    was   about    30   years   old    (Luke 

3=   23)- 

Place   in    the    Life    of    Christ.  —  The 

personal  preparation  of  Christ  for  entering 

upon  his  mission. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  The  Greatest  Battle  and 
Victory  in  the  World. 

Compare  other  great  battles  and  the  qualities  that 
made  them  great. 

The  Battlefield. 

The  Issues  at  Stake. 

The  Methods  of  Assault. 

I.  The  First  Battle  with  Temptation 

(vs.  3,  4). 

The  scene.     The  insidious  assault. 
The  weapons  of  attack.     The  armor  of  defense. 
The  modern  battle.     Examples  in  the   Bible  and  in 
literature. 

II.  The  Second  Battle  (vs.  5-7). 

III.  The  Third  Battle  (vs.  8-10). 

IV.  The  Victory  (v.  ii). 

The  Heart  of  the  Lesson. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Some  of  the  great  battles  of  history. 

Why  this  moral  battle  was  greater  than  these. 

Who  made  this  great  assault  ? 

In  what  way  or  form  did  the  tempter  come  ? 

What  was  the  temptation  in  each  case  ? 

What  was  the  wrong  in  what  was  proposed  ? 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  defeat  ? 

By  what  weapons  was  the  victory  gained  ? 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Professor  Ramsay's  Education  of  Christ, 
"  On  a  Mountain-top  ";  Plato's  Republic, 
illustration  of  Gyges  ring;  President  Theo. 
D.  Woolsey's  Religion  of  the  Present  and 
Future,  "  The  Temptation  of  Christ  "  ;  Ecce 
Homo,  p.  15;  Ecce  Deus,  p.  53;  Rev. 
George  S.  Barrett's  The  Temptation  of 
Christ.  Milton's  "  Paradise  Regained," 
Book  III.  The  Greek  story  of  Circe  in 
Homer's  "Odyssey,"  best  told  for  children 
in  Hawthorne's  exquisite  Tangletvood  l^ales. 
The  Greek  story  of  the  Sirens  told  by  Homer. 
Trench's  Poems,  "  Orpheus  and  the  Sirens," 
illustrates  the  two  ways  of  overcoming  their 
fascination.  The  tract,  "  Parley  the  Porter  " 
(American  Tract  Society).  The  story  of 
"  St.  Anthony  and  his  Temptation,"  in  Fos- 
ter's Cyclopedia,  No.  5657.  N.  P.  Willis' 
Poems,  "  Parrhasius  "  shows  how  futile  is 
ambition  gained  by  sin.  Robert  Browning's 
Poems,  "Bishop  Blougram's  Apology" 
shows  the  vanity  of  "  success  at  any  cost." 
In  George  Eliot's  Romola,  Tito  gradually 
deteriorates  by  yielding  to  temptation.  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  "  The  Battle  with 
Apollyon;  "  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ  in  Art, 
pp.  310-312;  Rogers'  Grey  son  Letters, 
"  The  Madman  and  the  Devil." 


The  world's  history  is  full  of  battles,  some  of  which  have  changed  its  whole  course.  In 
them  deeds  of  great  bravery  and  heroism  have  been  wrought.  Marathon,  Thermopylae, 
Waterloo,  Gettysburg,  will  never  lose  their  interest. 

"  History  stores  up  the  bravest  deeds  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  heroes  of  yesterday 
as  soul  food  for  the  youth  of  to-day.  The  Greek  general  bade  his  parents  bring  their 
children  up  —  not  upon  milk,  but  upon  the  memories  of  soldierly  ancestors.  .  .  .  History 
is  not  a  mausoleum  of  dead  men,  but  a  granary  storing  up  for  future  generations  the 
choicest  spirits  of  past  ages. 

"  When  a  nation  has  no  heroes  to  nourish  greatness  in  its  youth,  God  raises  up  some 
poet  to  create  them.  Thus  the  blind  bard  hung  Achilles  in  the  sky  above  the  race  of  Gre- 
cian savages.  Straightway  thousands  felt  the  drawing  of  that  great  heart.  Soon  the  ideal 
Achilles  repeated  himself  in  the  real  orators  and  artists,  statesmen  and  philosophers  of 
Athens."  — Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 

This  is  fascinating  because  "  each  child  must  to  some  extent  live  over  the  world's  strug- 
gles;" because  he  feels  the  stirrings  of  battle  in  his  own  soul.  These  battles  are  interesting 
chiefly  for  the  deeds  of  heroism  and  courage  manifested  in  them.  They  are  more  interest- 
ing and  instructive  when  they  are  concerned  with  moral  issues,  and  are  fought  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  righteousness. 

Greater  than  all  these  are  the  moral  battles  against  wrong,  the  contest  for  truth  and 
religion  and  righteousness  which  have  been  fought  by  prophets  and  martyrs  and  unselfish 
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1.  Then  was  'Jesus  led  up  of  2  the  l^"  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil. 

1  Mark  1:12;  Luke  4:1.  2  Acts  8  :  39. 

leaders  throughout  the  world's  history.  Nowhere  have  there  been  greater  deeds  of  heroism, 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  courage,  of  nobility  of  soul. 

Equally  great  and  decisive  battles  have  been  fought  on  the  battlefields  of  the  heart,  in 
the  individual  soul.  For  to  all  time  "  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city." 

The  moral  battles  are  just  as  real  as  the  visible  clash  of  arms  between  great  armies;  and 
they  require  the  same  qualities  in  order  to  gain  the  victory,  and  call  forth  the  same  virtues 
which  are  admired  in  them. 

Illustrations.  The  battle  of  Christian  with  Apollyon  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Bunyan's  long  allegory  of  the  Capture  of  Mansoul. 

Illustration.  In  Prof.  William  James'  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  he  relates 
his  experience  at  Chautauqua,  so  ideal  a  place,  so  completely  victorious,  that  he  wanted  to 
get  out  of  this  tameness  into  the  world  of  battle  and  danger  and  stress  and  heroism.  For 
"  what  excites  and  interests  the  looker-on  at  life,  what  the  romances  and  statues  celebrate 
and  the  grim  civic  monuments  remind  us  of,  is  the  everlasting  battle  of  the  powers  of  light 
with  those  of  darkness;  with  heroism  reduced  to  its  bare  chance,  yet  ever  and  anon  snatch- 
ing victory  from  the  jaws  of  death."  But  on  going  out  he  saw  workmen  doing  daring 
deeds  which  revealed  to  him  that  in  common  labor  and  in  daily  life  there  is  to  him  that 
sees,  the  same  heroic  battle  always  going  on. 

Our  lesson  to-day  is  the  story  of 

THE  GREATEST    BATTLE  AND    THE    MOST    DECISIVE    VICTORY 

IN  THE  WORLD'S   HISTORY. 

The  Battlefield.  —  V.  i.  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  spirit.  "  The  divine  Spirit 
has  to  do  with  our  darker  experiences  as  well  as  our  bright,  joyous  ones.  He  is  with  the 
sons  of  God  in  their  conflicts  with  doubt,  not  less  than  in  their  moments  of  noble  impulse 
and  heroic  resolve.  .  .  .  God's  Spirit  is  never  more  with  a  man  than  in  his  spiritual  strug- 
gles."— Exp.  Greek  Test.  Into  the  wilderness.  The  wild,  barren,  mountainous  regions 
northeast  of  Jerusalem.  Milton  calls  it  "  a  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades." 
Mark  says  he  was  "  with  the  wild  beasts,"  his  only  companions.  To  be  tempted.  Not 
the  motive  of  Jesus  for  going,  but  the  purpose  for  which  the  Spirit  urged  him  into  the 
wilderness.  He  probably  went  to  fight  out  by  himself  the  great  battle  with  conflicting 
questions  and  doubts,  and  settle  once  for  all  what  he  ought  to  do  and  whether  he  would  do 
it.  According  to  Luke  he  was  tempted  through  the  whole  forty  days.  It  was  not  so  much 
a  single  battle  as  a  campaign.  The  three  great  temptations  sum  up  the  entire  conflict,  or 
describe  the  final  assault  and  victory,  or  both.  We  will  best  understand  this  conflict  if  we 
gain  a  clear  vision  of  the  position  of  Jesus  as  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  his  mission. 
Before  him  two  ways  lay  open. 

On  the  one  hand  were  the  popular  expectations  of  the  Jews,  an  outward  political  king- 
dom, victories  over  Rome,  an  independent  nation  standing  at  the  head  of  the  world,  a  king 
more  splendid  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  visible  and  honored,  a  movement  with  the 
tide  of  Jewish  feeling  and  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand  a  religious  movement,  overthrowing  the  hopes  and  powers  of  the 
leaders,  resisted  by  every  prejudice  and  influence,  silent,  almost  invisible,  slow  in  coming, 
disappointing  to  the  people,  victorious  only  by  his  death,  and  long  after  his  death.  Which 
plan  shall  he  choose? 

The  Battle  Was  Real.  It  was  no  sham  fight,  no  mere  form  for  example's  sake,  but 
a  real  battle  in  Christ's  soul,  with  no  foreordained  victory.  For,  in  the  words  of  President 
Woolsey,  "  why  was  he  tempted  by  a  sagacious  tempter  if  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  led  into  evil?  And,  if  he  himself  knezv  that  he  could  not  sin,  what  could  the  transac- 
tion have  been  to  him  but  a  mere  formality?  Or  how  is  he  an  example  to  us,  if  his  temp- 
tation is  an  unreality?     No!     They  dishonor  Christ's  work  who  think  thus." 

The  Issues  at  Stake  were  world-wide  and  eternal.  On  his  choice  depended  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world.  To  choose  the  first  way  would  be  to  lose  the  battle,  to  give  up  the 
real  salvation  of  men  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 
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1.  The  temptation  was  the  test  whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  able  and 
willing  to  save  the  world.  "The- devil  challenged  the  first  man.  The  second  man  chal- 
lenged the  devil."  The  first  Adam  failed,  and  changed  paradise  into  a  desert;  the  second 
Adam  gained  the  victory,  and  is  changing  the  desert  into  paradise.  "The  first  Adam 
involved  the  race  in  defeat.     The  last  Adam  included  the  race  in  his  victory." 

2.  The  temptation  revealed  him  to  himself.      How  often  have  we  said  to  ourselves, 


"  'Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know, 

Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought,  — 


Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  no, 
Aid  I  his  or  am  I  not?  " 


And  then  some  test  or  temptation  resisted  enables  us  to  know. 

3.  In  order  to  be  the  Saviour  of  tempted  mankind,  it  was  necessary  that  he  himself 
should  be  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  (Ileb.  4:  15).  He  must 
light  the  battle  to  show  us  how  to  gain  the  victory,  we   having  the  same  helps  that  he  had. 

The  Assailant.  —  To  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  "  diabolos."  In  the  original,  the 
word  is  always  witli  the  article,  and  always  in  the  singular  number.  Whenever  the  plural 
"devils"  is  used,  it  is  the  translation  of  another  word,  "demons."  Devil  means 
calumniator,  slan- 
derer, accuser,  one 
who  seeks  by  vile, 
false  means  to  injure 
others  by  slandering 
God,  misrepresent- 
ing the  truth,  and  so 
leading  men  astray. 
The  Hebrew  S<i/an 
means  "  one  who 
opposes,"  "an  ad- 
versary," one  op- 
posed to  God,  to 
good,  to  the  wel- 
fare of  man,  man's 
great  enemy.  I  [e 
is 
cl 
h 
cle 
exi 

at  all  outside  of  God  and  human  beings  they  must  exist 
in  good  and  evil  personalities  of  some  kind.  That  there 
are  such  personalities,  both  good  and  evil,  besides  men,  Mount  Quarantania. 

it  seems  entirely  reasonable  to  believe."     It  certainly  is 

as  reasonable  as  that  bad  men  and  bad  leaders  exist  in  this  world,  and  that  they  are  banded 
together  to  carry  out  evil  purposes. 

The  Methods  of  Assault.  —  In  what  form  the  Tempter  came  to  Jesus  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  do  know  that  he  was  tempted  "  like  as  we  are."  And  this  assures  us  of 
several  things.    ' 

1.  Satan  could  not  have  come  as  Satan,  like  Apollyon  facing  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  with 
horrible  form  and  sulphur-flaming  breath;  for  he  does  not  tempt  us  in  that  way.  Such  an 
appearance  would  drive  us  away,  not  attract  us.  It  is  not  the  drunkard  in  his  loathsome 
wretchedness,  nor  the  terrors  of  delirium  tremens  that  tempt  men  to  intemperance.  The 
old  Greek  made  a  slave  drunk  in  order  to  warn  his  son  against  the  intoxicating  cup. 
The  early  representations  of  Satan  wearing  a  human  form  equipped  with  huge  bat-like 
wings,  horns,  tail,  anil  webbed  feel,  as  on  the  doors  of  the  Pisa  Cathedral,  and  a  black 
monster  with  tail,  claws,  and  horns  in  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  are  mere  allegories  and  symbols 
to  make  his  real  nature  apparent  and  the  impression  deep. 


**  :"-. 


Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen.' 


2.   If  he  came  in  bodily  form  at  all,  it  must  have  been  as  an  angel  of  light,  or  "in  the 
guise  of  a  friendly  stranger,  with  gracious  manner  and  plausible  speech." 
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2.  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was  afterward 

an  hungred. 
hungered. 

3.  And  when  the  tempter  came  toh^he  said-  untohim>  If  thou  abret  the  Son  of 
God,  command  that  these  stones  ^rome6  bread. 

3.  "  My  own  impression,"  says  Dr.  Boardman,  "  is  that  Satan  came  to  him  in  a  guise 
hardly  distinguishable  from  his  own  mental  operations."  "  Temptation  is  all  the  more 
effective  because  so  insidious,  seeming  to  rise  out  of  our  own  minds."  "  Bunyan,  who 
knew  so  well  the  windings  of  the  human  heart,  has  admirably  illustrated  this  when  he 
represents  his  Pilgrim,  while  walking  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  as  horri- 
fied by  what  seemed  to  be  his  own  blasphemies."  Bunyan's  picture  is  this:  "Just  as  he 
was  come  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  burning  pit,  one  of  the  wicked  ones  got  up  behind 
him,  and  stepped  up  softly  to  him  and  whispered  grievous  blasphemies  to  him,  which  he 
verily  thought  had  proceeded  out  of  his  own  mind."  Compare  the  temptations  of  Luther, 
of  Francis  of  Assisi,  of  St.  Anthony,  all  very  real,  though  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  mind. 

4.  As  in  our  temptations,  the  tempter  must  have  come  to  Jesus  in  plausible,  deceptive 
forms.  Temptations  to  sin  are  dazzling  with  light  and  beauty.  Temptations  to  intoxicating 
drink  comes  with  sparkling  wine,  social  joys,  and  exaltation  of  spirit.  In  Lalla  Rookh,  the 
prophet  of  the  silver  veil  tempts  Zelica  by  visions  of  blessing  which  conceal  his  selfish  soul, 
'and  by  the  silver  veil  which  hides  his  hideous  features.     His  young  enthusiastic  follower 

"  Kneeling,  pale,  Some  pure  redeeming  angel  sent  to  free 

With  pious  awe  before  the  silver  veil,  This  fettered  world  from  every  bond  and  stain, 

Believes  the  form,  to  which  he  bends  the  knee,  And  bring  its  primal  glories  back  again." 

But  when  Zelica  has  become  entrapped,  he  raises  the  glittering  veil,  and  exclaims 

"  Here,  judge  if  hell,  with  all  its  power  to  damn, 
Can  add  one  curse  to  the  foul  thing  1  am." 

How  Could  a  Holy  Being  be  Tempted?  The  reply  comes  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween (i)  the  desire,  which  may  be  natural  and  right,  and  (2)  the  indulgence  of  that  desire 
in  forbidden  ways.  It  is  not  sinful  to  be  hungry,  but  it  is  sinful  to  satisfy  that  hunger  by 
lying,  or  stealing,  or  disobedience.  Every  one  of  the  temptations  appealed  to  the  highest 
and  best  in  Jesus.  "  They  were  of  the  higher  type  likely  to  fascinate  a  noble,  generous, 
ardent  intellect,  which  had  thought  deeply  and  aimed  high." 

"  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall." 

A  Campaign,  Not  a  Single  Battle.  2.  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days. 
The  real  spirit  of  fasting  lies  in  being  so  intensely  absorbed  that  one  does  not  feel  the 
sensation  of  hunger.  Jesus  was  so  intent  on  settling  the  great  questions  that  confronted 
him,  — whether  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  in  what  way  he  should  accomplish  his  mission, 
in  prayer  for  guidance,  in  seeking  light,  in  deciding  on  duty,  —  that  he  was  unconscious  of 
hunger;    and  in  his  lonely  place  there  was  no  food  to  be  obtained. 

Both  Mark  and  Luke  say  he  was  tempted  all  these  forty  days,  probably  in  the  same 
general  way  as  the* last  three  great  assaults  now  to  be  described,  which  sum  up  the  conflict. 
He  was  afterward  an  hungred.  "  When  the  reaction  has  begun,  hunger  asserts  its 
claims  with  a  force  so  terrible  that  (as  has  been  shown  again  and  again  in  human 
experience)  such  moments  are  fraught  with  the  extremest  peril  to  the  soul."  —  Cambridge 
Bible. 

I.  The    First   Battle  with    Temptation.  —  Vs.   3,  4.     The    Scene  was  the 

wilderness  where  Jesus  had  been  fasting  forty  days. 

The  Insidious  Attack.  The  attack  was  made  when  the  reaction  from  his  long  fast 
had  begun.  A  period  of  six  weeks  of  more  or  less  entire  abstinence,  "  generally  brings 
about  a  crisis,  after  which  the  demand  for  nourishment  is  renewed  with  extreme  urgency. 
The  exhausted  body  becomes  a  prey  to  a  deathly  sinking.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  con- 
dition of  Jesus;  he  felt  himself  dying.  It  was  the  moment  the  tempter  had  waited  for  to 
make  his  decisive  assault."  —  Godet.  Satan  still  watches  his  time,  and  attacks  us  when 
weary,  sick,  troubled,  disheartened,  nervous,  and  weak. 

The  Weapon  of  Attack.  3.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God.  If  you  really  are 
the  Messiah,  sent  to  redeem  the  world.     The  appeal  is  to  his  own  questionings  whether  he 
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4.  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is  written,  l  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

5.  Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  2  the  holy  city;  and  £**J  him  on  tJJe 
pinnacle  of  the  temple, 

6.  tSd  saitn  unto  him,  If  tnou  aret  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  : 
for  it  is  written,  3  He  shidl  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee  : 
iSaon'htr  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lelf8tZptiy,u  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 


1  Deut.  8:3.  3  Cited  from  Psa.  91  :   11,  12. 

2  Matt.  27  :  53  ;  Neh.  11 :  18  ;  Isa.  48 :  2  ;  52  :  1  ;  Rev.  1 1 :  2  ;  comp.  Psa.  46 :  4  ;  48 :   1  ;  Rev.  2 1  :  2  ;  22  :  19. 

—  a  man  who  can  suffer  hunger,  a  man  without  wealth  or  worldly  power  or  armies  or 
great  friends,  —  can  be  the  One  who  is  to  redeem  this  world,  can  be  sent  to  do  this 
impossible  task.  Settle  the  question  now  by  exercising  the  miraculous  power  which  must 
belong  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  command  that  these  stones  be  made,  "become," 
be  changed  into  bread.  Pointing,  probably,  to  the  stones  lying  around  him,  —  "  siliceous 
accretions,  sometimes  known  under  the  name  of  lapides  judaici  (Judah  stones),  which 
assume  the  exact  shape  of  little  loaves  of  bread." — Farrar.  The  temptation  to  do  this 
was  through  intense  hunger. 

But  why  was  it  wrong  to  do  this?  For  unless  it  was  wrong  there  was  no  temptation, 
however  desirable  the  act.  Hunger  is  innocent.  The  desire  to  be  sure  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  was  innocent.  Jesus  accepted  food,  later,  from  the  angels  (v.  11)  and  he  could 
not  fulfil  his  mission  without  it.  The  wrong  would  have  been  in  doing  it  at  the  expense 
of  higher  things.  The  yielding  would  have  destroyed  his  power  and  mission  as  a  Saviour 
of  men.  He  could  not  then  be  tempted  like  as  we  are,  if  he  used  his  supernatural  power 
to  save  himself  from  hunger,  for  we  have  no  such  power.  "  Such  a  course,"  says  Godet, 
"  would  have  made  his  humanity  a  mere  appearance."  His  power  of  example  would  have 
been  lost,  and  that  was  one  of  his  means  of  making  men  good.  It  would  thus  have  been 
the  giving  up  of  his  mission  as  the  Redeemer  for  the  sake  of  something  to  eat,  selling  his 
soul,  and  all  souls,  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  Armor  of  Defense.  4.  It  is  written,  in  Deut.  8:  3,  quoted  from  the  Greek 
translation.  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  By  food  for  the  body.  This  quota- 
tion referred  to  the  experience  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  when,  in  answer  to  their 
bitter  complaints  of  hunger  from  the  absence  of  ordinary  food,  God  sent  them  manna. 
God,  by  his  Word,  could  give  other  kinds  of  food  in  his  own  time  and  way.  It  had  a  lower 
meaning,  referring  to  manna,  and  a  higher,  referring  to  spiritual  food.  Jesus  meant 
(1)  that  God  could  feed  him  in  other  ways  than  by  his  doing  wrong,  as  indeed  he  did  soon 
after,  for  the  angels  ministered  unto  him;  (2)  that  there  was  something  higher,  better, 
more  needful  than  earthly  food,  even  obedience,  faith,  love,  character,  righteousness.  "  He 
that  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it." 

The  Modern  Battle  lies  in  the  temptation  to  gratify  our  appetites  and  desires,  both 
physical  and  mental,  in  forbidden  ways,  at  the  expense  of  righteousness,  and  good  will  to 
others,  at  the  expense  of  higher  and  better  things.  This  is  the  essence  of  most  sins  of  the 
flesh,  which  work  disease  and  death,  as  intemperance,  gluttony,  and  social  vices.  So,  too, 
our  highest  and  deepest  longings  —  as  for  love,  for  usefulness,  for  success,  for  larger  spheres, 
for  music,  for  art,  for  comfort,  for  rest,  —  may  be  gratified  in  wrong  ways,  at  the  expense 
of  character,  of  love  to  our  neighbor,  of  a  right  spirit. 

Biblical  examples.     Eve  (Gen.  3);    Esau  (Gen.  25 :   29-34);    David  (2  Sam.  11). 

Examples  from  Literature.  Charles  Lamb's  experience  in  his  Essays  of  Elia. 
The  Greek  stories  of  Circe  (Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  7 ales),  of  the  sirens  (Homer, 
Trench's  Poems).     Plato's  Republic,  the  story  of  Gyges  ring.     The  Templar  in  Ivanhoe. 

II.  The  Second  Assault.  —  Vs.  5-7.  The  Scene.  A  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem.  5.  Taketh  him,  probably  in  spirit,  or  vision,  —  a  picture  that  would 
be  familiar  to  Jesus.  Setteth  him  on  a  (the)  pinnacle,  or  rather  "wing"  of  the 
temple.  One  of  the  two  wings,  probably  the  southern,  which  was  the  higher.  The  roof 
was  flat,  and  surrounded  by  a  balustrade.  From  it  one  looked  down  600  feet  into  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  or  to  a  lesser  depth  into  the  crowded  court  of  the  Temple. 

The  Weapon  of  Attack.  6.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  you  claim,  I  will 
show  you  an  easy  way  to  prove  your  claim,  and  to  accomplish  your  mission.      Cast  thyself 
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7.  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
the  Lord  thy  God. 


1 


it 

again  it 


is  written  again'  2  Thou  shalt  not 3  tempt 


1  Vs.  4,  10. 


2  Cited  from  Deut.  6  :   16. 


3  Comp.  Isa.  7  :   12. 


m  i&fe 


down  into  the  court 
crowded  with  worship- 
ers, and  as  they  gaze  up- 
on you  as  if  descending 
from  heaven  they  will 
hail  you  as  King,  Mes- 
siah, and  Redeemer. 
What  a  charming  vision 
was  present  to  his  mind, 
of  united  people  break- 
ing from  the  Roman  yoke. 
No  long  delays,  no  fierce 
conflict,  no  awful  rejec- 
tion by  his  beloved  na- 
tion, no  ages  of  slowly 
transforming  the  nations, 
but  immediate  triumph 
for  the  truth,  God's  king- 
dom bursting  upon  the 
earth  in  sudden  and  un- 
speakable glory,  himself 
"  the  visible  dictator  of 
invisible  powers." 

Reveal  thyself  by  royal  act  and  gesture 
Descending  with  the  bright  triumphant  host 

Of  all  the  highermost 
Archangels,  and  about  thee  as  a  vesture 
The  shining  clouds,  and  all  thy  splendors  show 

Unto  the  world  below." 

—  Longfellow,  The  Divine  Tragedy. 

For  it  is  written  in  Psa.  91 :  11,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning 
thee,  so  that  you  will  be  safe  trusting  on  your  Father's  promise.  And  you  will  prove  that 
you  are  the  Son  of  God  by  the  way  God  upholds  you  according  to  his  promise. 

Illustration.  In  Scott's  Ivanhoe  the  Templar  essays  to  corrupt  the  Jewess  by  citing 
the  examples  of  David  and  Solomon.  "  If  thou  readest  the  Scriptures,"  retorts  Rebecca, 
"  and  the  lives  of  the  saints  only  to  justify  thine  own  license  and  profligacy,  thy  crime  is 
like  that  of  him  who  extracteth  poison  from  the  most  healthful  and  necessary  herbs." 


FROM    SCHICK'S   MODEL. 

Herod's  Temple. 

"  Unto  the  holy  Temple  on  Moriah, 

With  its  resplendent  domes,  and  manifold 

Bright  pinnacles  of  gold, 
Where  they  wait  thy  coming,  O  Messiah ! 
Lo,  I  have  brought  thee !     Let  thy  glory  here 

Be  manifest  and  clear. 


"  But  then  I  sigh;  and,  with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil ; 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ ; 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil." 
—  Richard  III.,  Act  I.,  Scene 3. 


Of  all  the  arts  sagacious  dupes  invent 
To  cheat  themselves  and  gain  the  world's  assent, 
The  worst  is  —  Scripture  warped  from  its  intent." 

—  Coivper. 


The  Sin  lay  in  the  misuse  of  God's  promises,  a  tempting  God  by  presuming  that  God 
would  interfere  to  preserve  him  because  he  was  his  child,  while  that  child  was  defying  God's 
laws.  It  was  the  sin  of  Eli's  sons  who  expected  God  would  give  them  the  victory  over  the 
Philistines  because  they  had  brought  the  ark  on  the  battlefield,  while  they  themselves  were 
dishonoring  God  by  their  vile,  dishonest  conduct.  It  was  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees  who  ex- 
pected that  God  would  take  them  to  heaven  because  they  were  children  of  Abraham  and 
belonged  to  the  church,  while  they  were  full  of  all  uncleanness. 

The  course  Satan  proposed  would  have  destroyed  the  whole  value  and  power  of  his  sal- 
vation, gaining  him  subjects,  not  children;  outward  homage,  and  not  new  hearts.  It  would 
have  rendered  impossible  the  true  and  blessed  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  a  morally  transformed 
world. 

The  Weapon  of  Victory.  "Jesus  met  the  temptation  with  the  Word  of  God, — 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  a  weapon  that  we,  too,  may  use,  like  King  Arthur's  sword,  '  which 
flashed  with  the  flame  of  sixty  torches,  and  with  every  stroke  clove  a  man.'  ' 

7.  It  is  written  (Deut.  6:    16)  again.     On  the  other  hand,  as  explaining  the  words 
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8.  l  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  "^jjjj0  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and 
sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them  ; 

9.  atdhl^a?d  unto  him>  Au  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall 
down  and  worship  me. 

10.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Get  thee  hence,  2  Satan  :  for  3  it  is 
written,  4  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  5  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve. 

1  Luke  4=5-  3  Vs.  4,  7.  si  Sam.  7  :  3. 

2  See  1  Chron.  21:1.  4  Cited  from  Deut.  6  :   13. 

you  quote.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  That  is,  "  distrust  God  or  test 
his  power  presumptuously."  A  case  is  described,  Ex.  17:  1-7.  It  is  to  demand  that 
God  should  fulfil  his  promises  to  those  to  whom  they  are  not  made,  and  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  do  not  apply,  or  else  appear  to  have  dishonored  his  Word. 

Whatever  had  happened  to  Jesus  had  he  yielded,  the  victory  would  have  been  Satan's. 
Either  he  would  have  been  killed,  and  that  would  have  ended  his  work;  or  if  by  chance  he 
survived,  his  whole  mission  to  man  would  have  been  a  failure. 

III.  The  Third  Battle.  —  Vs.  8-10.  A  conflict  between  the  kingdom  of  this  world, 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Battlefield.  8.  The  devil  taketh  him  up,  proba- 
bly in  vision  or  imagination,  as  there  is  no  mountain  from  which  can  be  seen  with  the 
natural  eye  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them.  Not  only  the 
splendid  courts  and  cities  like  Rome,  but  the  kingdoms  of  literature,  art,  and  culture  in 
Greece;  the  "  barbaric  pearls  and  gold  "  of  the  Orient;  and,  possibly,  a  vision  of  the  future, 
with  its  glorious  civilizations,  with  its  redeemed  peoples,  fulfilling  all  that  the  prophets 
foretold,  or  John  in  Patmos  saw  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 

The  Weapon  of  Attack.  9.  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee.  I  will  with- 
draw my  opposition.  I  will  use  all  my  influence  and  power  to  make  you  the  greatest 
worldly  king,  like  Alexander  or  Cresar.  Your  hopes  shall  be  realized.  "  It  was  Satan's 
masterpiece." 

Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Regained,  pictures  with  matchless  skill  "  our  Lord  as  lost  in 
meditation  upon  the  means  by  which  his  kingdom  can  be  founded  and  built  up." 

"  Victorious  deeds  Then  to  subdue  and  quell  o'er  all  the  earth 

Flamed  in  my  heart  ;  heroic  acts,  —  one  while  Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power." 

To  rescue  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke, 

Satan  offered  him  at  once,  without  waiting  long  centuries  for  wrongs  to  cease,  the  very 
things  he  had  come  on  purpose  to  gain.  There  will  be  no  slow  and  painful  process,  no 
conflict,  no  persecutions,  no  great  self-denials,  no  martyrdoms,  no  soul  lost;  but  the  new 
era,  the  good  time  coming,  will  burst  at  once  into  noontide  glory  over  all  the  earth.  He 
came  to  vanquish  Satan,  and  lo !  he  would  surrender  himself.  This  offer  must  have  been 
exceedingly  attractive.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  highest  motives  and  noblest  feelings.  It 
had  greater  power  and  attractions  because  it  was  the  way  the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah 
to  rule,  and  the  kind  of  kingdom  they  longed  for.  Satan,  as  if  touched  by  Ithuriel's  spear, 
revealed  his  own  true  nature  by  the  condition  attached,  — If  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me.  Not  a  bald  act  of  bowing  down  before  the  Devil,  which  would  repel  even 
a  common  sinner;  rather  such  an  act  of  worship  as  men  give  when  they  worship  money,  by 
loving  it  better  than  God;  as  they  worship  success,  by  placing  it  before  duty;  a  real,  not  a 
formal,  worship.  Satan  is  too  shrewd  to  insist  on  the  form  if  he  can  gain  the  heart.  It 
may  have  meant,  as  Bishop  A.  C.  A.  Hall  suggests:  "  Flatter  the  people;  be  more  politic 
in  your  teaching.  Lower  your  standard  a  little;  don't  have  so  much  to  say  about  the 
cross,  about  self-denial;  "  or,  "  Place  yourself  at  the  head  of  an  insurrectionary  movement." 
Christ  was  to  give  up  his  spiritual  kingdom  for  a  temporal;  his  spiritual  power  of  love,  for 
armies,  and  palaces,  and  outward  honors;  his  converting  the  world,  for  a  ruling  of  the 
world,  —  a  real  act  of  worship  of  Satan,  practically  acknowledging  him  as  supreme,  and 
really  leaving  all  souls  unconverted,  and,  therefore,  under  the  dominion  of  Satan. 

The  Armor  of  Defense.  V.  10.  Jesus  may  not,  before  this,  have  realized  that  the 
tempter  was  Satan;  but  now  the  robes  of  light  fell  off,  and  Satan  stood  undisguised  before 
him,  in  all  his  hideous  nature.  To  give  up  dying  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  to  give  up  con- 
verting the  world,  and  let  Satan  really  rule,  —  this  could  come  only  from  Satan,  the  great 
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11.  Then  the  devil  leaveth  hinv.  and'  behold, 
istered  unto  him. 

1  angels  came  and  min- 

1  Matt.  26:  53  ;  Luke  22  :  43. 

adversary  of  all  good.  For  it  is  written  (Deut.  6:  13),  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God.  The  first  and  great  commandment.  There  is  none  other  worthy  of  wor- 
ship, and  there  is  no  other  way  of  gaining  the  true  kingdom  of  God. 

Examples  from  the  Bible.  Moses,  Achan,  Balaam,  Judas  Iscariot,  Ananias,  and 
Sapphira. 

Examples  in  Literature.  Hercules'  choice;  Tito  in  Romola ;  Leicester  in  Kenil- 
worth  ;    Woolsey  in  Henry  VIII. 

IV.  The  Victory. — V.  n.  No  greater  victory  has  ever  been  recorded.  The  great- 
est joy  and  peace  are  those  that  come  as  a  benediction  after  conflict. 

11.  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him.  "For  a  season"  (Luke  4:  13).  He  was 
tempted  again  and  again;  at  last  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross.  And,  behold,  angels. 
Spiritual  beings;  probably  in  visible  form  on  this  occasion.  Ministered  most  naturally 
means  "supplied  him  with  food,"  as  in  the  case  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  19:  5);  and  with  all 
spiritual  support,  comfort,  and  companionship.     Milton  thus  celebrates  this  victory  :  — 


"  Straight  a  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wings  flew  nigh  .  . 
Then  in  a  flowery  valley  set  him  down 
On  a  green  bank,  and  set  before  him  spread 
A  table  of  celestial  food,  divine. 


Ambrosial  fruits  fetched  from  the  Tree  of  Life, 
And  from  the  Fount  of  Life,  ambrosial  drink 
.  .  .  And  as  he  fled,  angelic  choirs 
Sung  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory." 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

Every  one  must  fight  the  battle  of  life,  and  gain  the  victory,  if  he  would  be  a  true  man 
and  good.  No  one  can  enter  upon  the  great  world  of  life  and  usefulness  without  first  being 
tempted  and  tried.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  comes  the  great  temptation, 
—  the  battle  as  to  who  shall  rule  the  soul :  its  success  is  conversion,  the  entrance  upon  the 
new  and  the  true  life. 

Temptations  are  trials,  with  the  purpose  and  desire  to  make  the  one  tempted  to  yield 
and  fall. 

Tests  are  trials  to  prove  whether  a  person  or  instrument  is  worthy,  with  the  hope  and 
desire  that  they  shall  stand  the  test.  God  tests  and  tries  men,  but  never  tempts.  But  He 
causes  the  temptations  of  Satan  to  become  tests. 

Temptations  and  tests  are  a  chief  factor  in  education.  Men  gain  victories  only  through 
battles.  They  cultivate  courage  through  things  that  test  courage.  They  grow  in  faith 
through  the  things  that  try  their  faith.  People  without  trials  and  temptations  are  always 
failures.  All  who  would  become  strong  and  useful  must  gain  their  power  largely  through 
victory  over  temptation. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  Ramsay  in  The  Education  of  Christ,  —  "To  every  man  of 
strong  character  there  comes  the  last  temptation  —  when  the  alternative  which  has  been 
attracting  him  away  from  his  true  career  is  decisively  rejected,  and  ceases  forever  to  tempt 
him.  A  great  step  in  the  development  of  his  character  is  then  achieved.  Other  difficulties 
may  and  will  beset  him,  but  that  one  weakness  at  least  has  been  transformed  into  strength." 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us  : 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us, 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 


Temptations  show  us  clearly  where  we  stand.  Rogers  in  his  Greyson  letters  has  one 
upon  "  Compulsory  virtue,"  where  he  describes  a  man  whose  conscience  became  so 
intangled  with  his  nervous  system  that  he  could  not  do  wrong,  the  immediate  consequences 
of  each  sin  were  so  great.  At  last  he  became  miserable  because  he  could  not  tell  whether 
he  was  really  virtuous  or  not,  and  sighed  "  for  the  power  to*  do  any  one  good  thing 
unconstrained." 

Temptations  come  to  us  sometimes  in  sudden  and  violent  attacks. 
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Sometimes  they  come  like  a  malaria,  unconsciously  poisoning  the  whole  system  till  in 
some  hour  of  weakness  the  body  is  consumed  with  a  burning  fever. 

In  many  cases  the  worst  danger  is  from  ourselves,  as  St.  James  says,  "  Each  man  is 
tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust,  and  enticed."  It  is  the  contest  of  our 
better  self  against  our  worst  self.      It  is  Dr.JekyIlzw.rMJ  Mr.  Hyde  in  Stevenson's  story. 

Illustration.  It  is  like  the  man  in  the  poem  of  Hall  Caine's  The  Bondman,  who, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  had  been  chained  to  a  being  who  ever  kept  behind  him  and  held 
him  back  in  his  every  endeavor  to  attain  to  something  better.  This  being  blasted  his  crops, 
and  was  ruining  his  family.  At  last  he  began  a  death  struggle  against  his  enemy,  and,  as 
they  grappled  in  the  last  fight,  he  saw  the  face  of  his  enemy.     It  was  himself. 

Illustration.  Senator  Hoar  in  his  Autobiography  describes  a  sermon  preached  by  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Walker, President  of  Harvard  University,  on  "  Leading  into  captivity  every  thought," 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  students.  "  He  described  with  a  terrific  effect  the 
thinking  over  in  imagination  scenes  of  vice  by  the  youth  who  seemed  to  the  world  outside 
to  fall  suddenly  from  virtue.  He  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  sudden  fall  from  virtue. 
The  scene  had  been  enacted  in  thought,  and  the  man  had  become  rotten  before  the  time  of 
the  outward  act.  '  If  we  could  look  into  his  heart  we  should  find  him  at  his  accursed 
rehearsals  again.'  " 

Christ's  victory  shows  that  we  can  attain  the  victory.  His  weapons  show  us  the 
weapons  we  must  use,  and  his  consolation,  the  fruits  of  our  victory. 

"  If  only  we  strive  to  be  pure  and  true, 
To  each  of  us  there  will  come  an  hour 
When  the  tree  of  life  shall  burst  into  flower, 
And  rain  at  our  feet  the  glorious  dower 
Of  something  grander  than  ever  we  knew." 


LESSON  VI.  — February  11. 

JESUS  CALLING  FISHERMEN.  —  Luke  5  :   1-11. 

COMMIT  vs.  5,  6.    READ  Matt.  4  :  18-22 ;  Mark  1 :  16-20  ;  Luke  4  :  14-31. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-fii/e  therefore  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children.  —  Eph.  5:  1. 
INDUCTIVE   STUDY   OF   THE   LESSON. 


1.  Study  the  intervening  history  in  its 
relation  to  the  new  movement  in  the  work 
of  Christ,  —  how  it  was  a  preparation  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  workers  Jesus  now  began 
to  call. 

2.  Study  the  story  in  each  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  to  show  what  light  each  one  throws 
on  the  other.  Also  a  similar  incident  given 
by  John  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

3.  From  the  teachings  and  examples  given 
in  the  Bible  illustrate  and  enforce  various 
methods  of  winning  souls. 

Teachings.  —  Teaching  the  truth  (1 
Tim.  4:  16);  all  things  to  all  men  (1  Cor. 


9:  16-22);  let  all  who  hear  say  come  (Psa. 
51:  13;  Rev.  22:  17);  blessedness  of  win- 
ning souls  (Prov.  11:  30;  Dan.  12:  3;  Jas. 
5:  20). 

Examples. — Christ's  methods  (John  4: 
10,  14,  24;  7:  37;  1 :  43;  Mark  2:  14;  Luke 
5:  10);  conversion  of  Paul  (Acts  9:  1-31); 
command  of  Christ  (Mark  5:  19,  20); 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  4:  29);  Andrew 
(John  1 :  41,  42);  Philip  (John  1  :  45,  46); 
persecuted  disciples  (Acts  8:4);  Philip  the 
deacon  (Acts  8:  35-38);  Peter  (Acts  2:  14- 
41;  3:  18-26;  5:  29-32,  etc.);  Paul  (Acts 
16:  30-32;  28:  31,  etc.). 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  story  in  this  lesson  is  an  acted  parable 
presenting  its  lessons  in  a  vivid,  picturesque 
form. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  its  spiritual 
application,  what  we  learn  from  fishing  as 
to  the  duty  and  the  method  of  bringing 
men  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  a  call  to  the  teacher  himself  to  study 
the  art  of  winninc;  children  to  Christ. 


Even  the  younger  scholars  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  story  and  its  application  to  what 
they  can  do  among  their  mates.  For  even 
the  youngest  have  the  privilege  of  helping 
others  to  be  good. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Matt.  4:  19;  28:  19,  20;  Rom.  10:  I. 
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Luke  5:  1-11. 


LESSON  VI. 


First  Quarter. 


THE   LESSON 

includes  the  calling  of  the  first  disciples,  and 
their  entrance  on  their  work,  beginning  with 
the  first  five  who  came   to  Jesus  (John  1: 

35-50- 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — April  or  May,  a.  d.  28,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  Temptation  in  our  last 
lesson. 

Place. — By  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  near 
Capernaum. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  —  Early  in 
the  great  Galilean  ministry,  in  the  second 
year  of  Jesus'  public  ministry. 

John  the  Baptist  had  just  been  im- 
prisoned in  Castle  Macherus,  beyond  Jordan, 
after  preaching  about  a  year  and  nine 
months.     Age  about  32. 

Rulers. — Tiberius  Caesar,  emperor  of 
Rome  (15th  year).  Pontius  Pilate,  governor 
of  Judea  (3d  year).  Herod  Antipas,  ruler 
of  Galilee  (32d  year). 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Professor  Briggs'  New  Light  on  the  Life 
of  Jesus,  for  the  arrangement  of  Galilean 
ministries.  On  fish  and  fishermen  in  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  see  Josephus'  Jewish  Wars,  vol. 
III.,  10,  7;  on  the  mass  of  fishes  in  Sea  of 
Galilee,  see  Tristram's  Natural  History  of 
Bible.  On  fishers  of  men,  see  Dr.  Trum- 
bull's Individual  Work  for  Individuals, 
which  is  having  a  wide  sale  on  account  of 
the  great  help  it  is  giving  to  Christian  work- 
ers (Int.  Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  Associa- 
tions, N.  Y.).  Fishing  Jimmy.  Long- 
fellow's Divine  Tragedy,  "First  Passover," 
part  6;  Henry  Van  Dyke's  Fisherman's 
Luck ;  John  Keble's  Christian  Year, 
"Fishers  of  Men  "  ;  Dinah  Maria  Muloch 
Craik's  Poems,  "The  Draught  of  Fishes." 
Ralph  Connor's  Sky  Pilot  and  Black  Pock 
give  excellent  examples.  The  teacher  can 
also  study  with  great  advantage  for  practical 


methods  Myra  Kelley's  Little  Citizens,  and 
for  principles  Paterson  Du  Bois'  Point  oj 
( 'on/act,  and  any  one  of  several  books  on 
Child  Study. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  value  of  such  acted  parables  and  object-lessons. 

The  place  of  this  lesson  in  the  mission  of  Christ. 

The  qualities  that  make  a  good  fisherman. 

How  these  qualities  are  necessary  for  one  who  would 
be  a  fisher  of  men. 

What  is  it  to  follow  Christ? 

How  these  common  fishermen  became  such  great 
winners  of  souls. 

Peter's  first  great  success  in  winning  souls  as  illus- 
trated by  his  draught  of  fishes  here  described. 


PLAN   OF  THE  LESSON. 

The  Course  of  the  History. 

First  disciples. 
Early  work  in  Galilee. 
Judean  Ministry. 
Imprisonment  of  John  Baptist. 
Jesus'  home  at  Capernaum. 

SUBJECT:  The  Fishermen's  Lessons 
on  Winning  Souls  for  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

Scene  I.  Jesus  Preaching  by  the  Lake 
(vs.  1-3). 

The  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  eager  multitudes. 
Preaching  from  a  boat. 

Scene  II.  The     Great     Draught     of 
Fishes.     A  Parable  in  Action  (vs. 

4-9  )• 

The  need  of  workers. 
An  era  in  Jesus'  mission. 
A  test  of  the  four  fishermen. 
The  great  draught  of  fishes. 
Peter  and  his  growth. 
At  God's  command. 

Scene  III.  The  Call  of  the  Four  (vs. 
10,  11). 

Catching  alive. 
Forsaking  all. 
Following  Jesus. 

The  Heart  of  the  Lesson. 


The  Course  of  the  History.  —  All  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke) 
begin  their  story  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  the  Great  Galilean  Ministry,  which  began 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Baptism  and  Temptation;  probably  because  the  apostles  then 
closer  relations  with  Jesus,  and  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  events 
Matthew  became  an  observer  at  Capernaum  when  Jesus  first  came  to  that  city 
d.  27;  but  not  a  full  disciple  till  the  time  his  Gospel  begins  to  describe  his 
public  ministry  in  May  or  June,  A.  D.  28.  Mark,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  from 
the  memory  and  preaching  of  Peter,  begins  his  Gospel  at  the  time  when  Peter  began  to  join 
in  the  work  with  Jesus.  Luke  was  not  an  eye-witness,  but  he  begins  with  the  time  when 
most  of  his  authorities,  the  disciples,  entered  upon  their  closer  relations  with  Jesus. 

A.  The  First  Disciples  were  drawn  to  Jesus  soon  after  his  victory  over  temptation, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  work.  These  were  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip,  Bartholomew 
(Nathanael),  and  John,  and  probably  James.     They  accompanied  Jesus  a  part  of  the  time, 


came  into 
described, 
early  in  a 
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1.  ^nd  1  it  came  t0  pass>  that,™  the  mpeopUe  passed  upon  him  Jjfe  the 
word  of  God,  thath™0u,Hiing  by  the  lake  of  Gen-nes'a-ref. 

2.  a^e  saw  two  boaTs  standing  by  the  lake  :  but  the  fishermen  ^Jf  gone 
out  of  them,  and  were  washing  ggj  nets.  1  Matt.  4 :  ,s ;  Mark  . :  16. 

but  were  merely  believers  and  followers;  not  apostles,  but  in  training  for  their  permanent 
work. 

B.  A  Brief  Work  in  Galilee  followed,  including  the  wedding  at  Cana. 

C.  Then  came  the  Judean  Ministry,  of  several  months,  while  John  the  Baptist  was  in 
another  part  of  the  same  region.  This  is  recorded  by  John  only.  It  is  probable  that  he 
who  became  the  beloved  disciple  was  more  often  and  constantly  with  Jesus  than  the  others, 
and  that  he  records  that  part  of  Christ's  life  with  which  he  was  familiar  and  they  were  not. 

D.  Another  Brief  Ministry  in  Galilee  followed,  for  Jesus  found  a  more  fruitful 
field  in  Galilee  which  was  less  under  the  dominance  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  On  the 
way  he  spent  a  short  time  at  Samaria,  and  at  this  time  probably  healed  the  nobleman's  son 
at  Capernaum.     What  he  did  for  the  next  few  weeks,  or  where  he  was,  is  not  recorded. 

E.  Return  to  Judea  at  the  Passover  (About  April  1,  a.  d.  28).  At  this  time 
was  the  healing  at  the  five-porched  pool  of  Bethesda. 

F.  Imprisonment  of  John  Baptist.     Recorded  in  Luke  3:  19,  20. 

G.  Beginning  of  the  Great  Galilean  Ministry  (Matt.  4:  12-17;  Mark  1:  14; 
Luke  4:  14,  15).  Jesus  having  been  rejected  at  Nazareth  (Luke  4:  16-30)  made  his  home 
at  Capernaum,  a  much  more  central  point  for  his  large  and  long-continued  work  in  Galilee. 

Scene  I.  Jesus  Preaching  by  the  Lake.  — Vs.  1-3.  The  Lake  and  Shore. 

In  our  Lord's  time  the  appearance  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  very  different  from  what  the 
traveler  sees  to-day.  Now  it  is  a  thinly  populated  region,  with  a  few  boats  upon  the  water. 
"  Thirty  years  ago  not  a  boat  could  be  seen  on  it."  "  In  our  Lord's  time  it  was  covered 
with  a  gay  and  numerous  fleet  of  4,000  vessels,  from  ships  of  war  down  to  fishing-boats." 
—  Cambridge  Bible.  A  great  population  crowded  its  shores,  as  we  learn  from  history  and 
the  ruins  of  buildings  on  its  shores.  It  was  the  most  thickly  peopled  and  most  prosperous 
part  of  Palestine.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  summer  mansions  of  the  rich,  like  the  Thames 
above  London,  or  many  of  our  seaside  resorts. 

Nature  had  done  much  to  make  the  region  attractive.  Dean  Stanley  calls  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  "  the  most  sacred  sheet  of  water  which  the  earth  contains."  Josephus  says  that  it 
might  be  called  "the  ambition  of  nature."  "  The  rabbis  said  that  of  the  '  seven  seas  '  of 
Canaan  it  was  the  only  one  which  God  had  reserved  for  himself."  —  Cambridge  Bible. 
Renan  happily  calls  it  "  a  fifth  Gospel,"  torn,  but  still  legible,  because  its  associations  with 
the  life  of  Christ  give  new  meaning  to  his  words  and  deeds.  "  Josephus,  in  a  passage  of 
glowing  admiration,  describes  the  sweetness  of  its  waters,  and  the  delicate  temperature  of  its 
air,  its  palms,  and  vines,  and  oranges,  and  figs,  and  almonds,  and  pomegranates,  and  warm 
springs."  —  Farrar.  "The  mountains,  the  peaceful  shore  at  their  base,  the  blue  water 
overarched  by  the  blue  sky,  form  a  landscape  picture  that  has  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of 
many  hearts."  —  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary. 

"  O  Galilee,  sweet  Galilee,  "  How  pleasant  to  me  thy  deep  blue  wave 

Where  Jesus  loved  so  much  to  be  ;  O  Sea  of  Galilee! 

O  Galilee,  blue  Galilee,  For  the  glorious  one  who  came  to  save 

Come  sing  thy  song  again  to  me."  Hath  often  stood  by  thee.  ' 

—  McCheyne. 

The  sea,  the  central  attraction  of  3,000,000  people,  was  a  fitting  scene  for  nearly  half  of 
the  public  ministry  of  Christ. 

The  Eager  Multitudes,  i.  The  people  (the  multitude)  pressed  upon  him  like 
the  pressure  of  a  violent  tempest  (Acts  27:  20),  because  they  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
new  prophet;  because  he  so  met  their  needs  and  touched  their  consciences,  like  "a  great 
light  to  those  in  the  shadow  of  death  ";  because  he  had  so  illustrated  his  teaching  by  mira- 
cles which  were  examples  and  object-lessons  of  the  love  and  power,  health  and  blessing, 
which  the  Gospel  brought  to  men. 

Note  that  the  teacher  or  preacher  who  has  a  divine  message  —  truths  which  meet  the 
needs  of  men  —  will  attract  scholars  and  hearers,  as  the  fire  attracts  those  who  are  cold, 
or  a  feast  those  who  are  hungry.  So  multitudes  went  into  the  wilderness  to  hear  John. 
This  indicates  one  true  way  of  bringing  the  masses  to  church  and  Sunday  school. 

To  hear  the  word  of  God.     The  message  which  Christ  came  to  bring  from  his  Father. 

2.  And  saw  two  ships,  fishing-boats,  belonging  to  some  of  his  disciples  whom  he 
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3.   And  he  entered  into  one  of  the  b„X;  which  was   Simon's,  and  P™kyeedd 
him  t^t  he  wouw  thr„st  out  a  little  from  the  iand>'     And  he  sat  down-  and  taught 

4-V.p        people        „.,*-   nf  »U   ship. 
lne   multitudes   oul   ol   tne   boat. 


N,  iw 
And 


when   he    had    left   speaking,   he   said   unto   Simon,   1 


into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught. 


Launch 
Put 


out 


1  John  21:6. 


knew  very  well.     Standing  (still)  by  the  lake,  not  in  use,  but  moored  to  the  shore.   But 


John,   and   James,   and   those   employed  by  them;  see 
Probably  not  far  off,  for  Jesus  speaks  to  Peter  (v.  3). 
"To  cleanse  them  from  mud  or  stones,  or  matter  accu- 
lake  or  along  the  shore."  —  Abbott.     They    were    also 
All  this  was  required  by  the  previous  night's  fishing, 


the   fishermen   (Peter,   Andrew, 
Mark)  were  gone  out  of  them. 
And  were  washing  their  nets, 
mulated  from  the  bottom    of    the 
mending  their  nets  (Mark   1 :  19). 
referred  to  in  v.  5. 

3.  And  he  entered  into  one  of  the  ships  (boats)  which  was  Simon's.  Simon 
Peter.  Simon  is  a  contraction  of  Simeon  (hearing),  and  Peter  means  a  rock.  The  boat 
belonged  to  him  and  to  his  brother  Andrew  (Mark).  Jesus  entered  this  boat,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  nearest,  and,  without  doubt,  because  Peter  was  one  of  his  disciples,  and  had 
been  with  him  before  (John  1 :  40-42),  and  he  well  knew  that  Peter  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  make  such  use  of  his  boat.  And  prayed  (asked)  him  that  he  would  thrust  out  a 
little  from  the  land.  So  that,  keeping  the  crowds  at  a  little  distance,  he  could  better 
address  them.  "At  the  north  end  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  there  are  small  creeks,  or 
inlets,  where  the  ship  could  ride  in  safety  only  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  and  where  the 
multitudes,  seated  on  both  sides  and  before  the  boat,  could  listen  without  distraction  or 
fatigue.  As  if  on  purpose  to  furnish  seats,  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  these  narrow  inlets 
are  piled  up  with  smooth  bundles  of  basalt."  —  Thomson,  Land  and  Book.  And  he  sat 
down.     The  usual  posture  in  teaching. 

Scene  II.    The  Great  Draught  of  Fishes.    A  Parable  in  Action.  —  Vs.  4-9. 

Perhaps  we  will  best  realize  the  full  meaning  of  Jesus'  action  at  this  time,  if  we  keep  before 
our  minds  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  scene  and  of  the  period  in  his  mission,  to  which  Jesus  had 
come. 

\Ve  see  the  crowds  on  the  shore,  intensely  moved  by  the  words  of  Jesus.  They  repre- 
sented still  greater  crowds  all  through  the  region. 

Their  interest  and  numbers  showed  that  it  was  time  to 
prepare  for  a  much  larger  development  of  his  work. 

Among  them  were  four  well-known  men,  who  had  been 
in  more  or  less  training,  and  had  shown  qualities  which 
could  be  so  developed  as  to  make  them  fitting  workers  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  had,  as  it  were,  passed  their 
preliminary  examinations.  Are  they  fitted  to  go  on,  and  to 
enter  Christ's  training  school?  They  have  felt  the  inspira- 
tion, they  have  learned  of  Jesus,  and 
are  prepared  for  further  tests. 

Jesus  therefore  puts  them  to  the 
test  of  obedience  and  faith,  by  a 
command  which,  if  the  test  was 
passed,  would  lead  to  a  prophecy 
and  a  promise  of  their  future 
success. 

4.  Said  unto  Simon  the  more 
prominent  owner  or  captain  of  the 
boat.  Launch  out  into  the  deep. 
The  verb  here  is  singular,  but  in 
let  down  your  nets  the  verb  as 
well  as  the  pronoun  is  plural,  im- 
plying that  others  were  in  the  boat. 
Andrew,  Peter's  brother,  was  in  the 
boat  (Mark),  and  probably  other 
assistants. 


Fishing  Boat  on  the  Sea  of 


From  a  Photograph. 
Galilee. 
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5.  And  Simon  an\nw8^na»d  said  untohim-  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night, 
and  hav£&ken  nothing  :  M™*eless  at  thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  ££. 

6.  And    when    they  had    this    done,  they   inclosed    a   great    multitude 

OI    fishes  :     and   their  nets  were 'breaking; 

-    A,?dd  they  beckoned  unto  g£  partners'  whichwere  in  the  other  gjj£  that 


they  should  come  and  help  them.     And  they  came,  and  filled  both  the 
boau',  so  that  they  began  to  sink. 

8.  VButn  Simon  Peter  whenhe  saw  '\he  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying, 
1  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord. 


1  2  Sam.  6  :  9. 


5.  Simon  .  .  .  said  .  .  .  Master.  Greek,  Epistdta,  a  word  meaning,  one  placed 
over  another;  a  person  in  authority,  one  who  had  a  right  to  give  orders.  Luke  alone  of  the 
Gospel  writers  uses  this  title  for  Christ,  and  never  uses  "  Rabbi,"  so  common  in  the  other 
Gospels,  but  which  would  not  be  so  intelligible  to  the  Gentiles  for  whom  Luke  was  writing. 
We  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  (took)  nothing.  The  night  was  the 
best  time  for  fishing,  at  least,  for  some  kinds  of  fish.  The  fact  that  they  had  failed  to  catch 
anything  in  the  best  time  for  fishing  was  a  reason  for  not  expecting  any  special  results  from 
fishing  in  the  daytime.  Nevertheless  at  thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net.  This  was 
an  act,  not  of  despondency,  but  of  faith.  Peter  knew  something  about  Jesus.  He  had  be- 
lieved that  he  was  the  Messiah  (John  1 :  41),  and  had  seen  his  miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee 
(John  2:  1-11),  so  that,  although  he  may  not  have  expected  a  miracle,  he  had  reason  to 
trust  in  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Jesus. 

6.  They  inclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes.  "  Not  a  miracle  of  creation,  but  at 
least  of  knowledge,  even  if  Christ's  will  did  not  bring  the  fish  to  the  spot." — Int.  Crit. 
Com. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  always  famed  for  the  numbers  and  variety  of  its  fishes.  There 
are  more  than  fifty  kinds.  "The  thickness  of  the  shoals  of  fish  in  the  lake  of  Gennesaret 
is  almost  incredible  to  any  one  who  has  not  witnessed  them.  They  often  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  an  acre;  and  when  the  fish  move  slowly  forward  in  a  mass,  and  are  rising  out  of 
the  water,  they  are  packed  so  close  together  that  it  appears  as  if  a  heavy  rain  was  beating 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  water."  —  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  p.  285. 
The  same  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  the  mackerel  fishing  off  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  suggestive  of  the  fishing  business  that  Bethsaida,  at  the  north  of  the  lake,  means 
House  of  fish  or  Fish- 
town,  and  Tarichea,  at 
its  southern  end  signifies 
Fish  factory.  And  their 
net  brake.  Was  break- 
ing, i.  e.,  began  to  break, 
was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing, but  did  not  actually 
break. 

7.  And  they  beck- 
oned unto  their  part- 
ners, James  and  John 
(v.  10).  There  were 
hired  helpers,  probably, 
in  both  boats  (Mark  1 : 
20).  Filled  both  the 
ships,  so  that  they 
began  to  sink.  This 
fact  increased  the  im- 
pression of  the  size  of 
the  draught  of  fishes. 
It  has  its  meaning,  too, 
in  the  application  of  the 
object-lesson. 

8.  When    Simon 


Fishermen   Drawing  Their   Nets. 
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9.  For  he  was  "'malcd?'  an^  all  that  were  with  him,  at  the  draught  of  the 
fishes  which  they  had  taken  : 

IO-  t"d  so  were  also  James'  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zeb'e-dee,  which  were 
partners  with  Simon.  And  Jesus  said  unto  Simon,  Fear  not ;  '  from 
henceforth  thou  shalt  a  catch  men. 


1  Matt.  4  :   19  ;  Mark  i  :  17. 


a  Greek,  take  alive. 


Peter  saw  it.  "  His  full  name  is  here  given,  for  this  is  the  turning-point  in  his  life:  he 
enters  now  on  a  new  career,  in  which  the  new  name  is  better  known."  — Riddle.  De- 
part from  me.  This  expressed  "  the  first  impulse  of  fear  and  amazement,  before  they  had 
had  time  to  grow  into  adoration  and  love.  St.  Peter  did  not  mean  the  depart  from  me, 
he  only  meant,  — and  this  was  known  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  —  '  I  am  utterly  unworthy 
to  be  near  thee,  yet  let  me  stay.'  "  —  Farrar.  For  I  am  a  sinful  man.  As  Isaiah 
learned  and  confessed  the  uncleanness  of  his  lips,  when  he  saw  "  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,"  so  Peter  realized  his  weakness  and  ignorance  by  standing  in  the  presence  of  such 
power  and  knowledge;  his  sinful  heart  by  comparison  with  the  purity  and  holiness  of 
Christ;  his  hesitating  unbelief  in  contrast  with  the  results  of  such  feeble  faith  as  he  had 
shown.  We  understand  the  diamond's  glory  when  it  is  set  in  contrast  with  the  black  car- 
bon, its  counterpart. 

9.  For  he  was  astonished.  Greek,  "Amazement  encompassed  him  on  every  side, 
took  possession  of  him." 

Let  Us  Note.  i.  "  Success  brings  its  own  dangers,  and  there  is  many  a  boat — that  is 
to  say,  many  a  church  —  too  leaky  to  stand  an  inrush  of  new  converts.  Such  churches, 
however,  are  not  likely  to  have  them."  —  Maclaren. 

2.  Simon  versus  Peter.  In  v.  8,  Simon  is  for  the  first  time,  in  Luke,  called  Peter,  the 
title  Jesus  gave  him  months  before  in  anticipation.  He  is  first  Simon,  bold,  impetuous, 
zealous,  his  nature  not  yet  under  full  control  of  his  will.  Now  he  is  Simon  Peter,  the 
two  natures  still  struggling  together,  till,  finally,  he  becomes  Peter,  the  rock.  He  was 
like  the  soft  stone  in  some  of  the  quarries  of  Ohio  and  the  Isle  of  Skye,  easily  cut  and 
shaped  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  soon  hardening  into  rock.  Peter  expresses 
the  possibilities  Jesus  saw  in  the  nature  of  Simon,  an  "ideal  which  God  would  make 
divinely  real." 

The  same  process  of  training,  of  fitting  for  better  and  higher  work  was  going  on  in  the 
others. 

"  Oh,  not  in  strange  portentous  way 

Christ's  miracles  were  wrought  of  old; 
The  common  thing,  the  common  clay, 
He  touched  and  tinctured,  and  straightway 
It  grew  to  glory  manifold." 

—  Christian  Union. 

3.  At  God's  Command.  What  they  failed  to  do  alone,  at  the  best  time,  the  night, 
and  in  the  best  place,  near  the  shore;  that  they  succeeded  in,  at  the  worst  time,  daylight, 
and  in  the  worst  place,  in  the  deep  sea,  when  they  worked  in  accordance  with  Christ's 
command. 


4.    "  They  have  toiled  all  night, 
The  long  weary  night ; 
They  have  toiled  all  night, 
Lord,  and  taken  nothing. 
The  heavens  are  as  brass, 
And  all  flesh  seems  grass, 
Death  strikes  with  horror  and  life  with  loathing. 

"  Not  a  word  sayest  Thou  ; 
No  wrath  betrayest  Thou  ; 
Scarcely  delayest  Thou 
Their  terrors  to  lull : 
On  the  shore  standing, 
Mutely  commanding, 
'  Let  down  your  nets,'  and  they  draw  them  up  —  full. 


"  Jesus  Redeemer, 
Only  Redeemer  ! 
I,  a  poor  dreamer, 

Lay  hold  upon  Thee  ; 
Thy  will  pursuing, 
Though  no  end  viewing, 
But  simply  doing  as  Thou  biddest  me. 

"  Though  I  see  Thee  not, 
Either  light  be  not, 
Or  Thou  wilt  free  not 

The  scales  from  my  eyes, 
I  ne'er  gainsay  Thee, 
But  only  obey  Thee; 
Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice." 

—  Dinah  Maria.  Muloch  Craik. 


Scene  III.  The  Call  of  the  Four. — Vs.  10,  n.  10.  Were  partners  with 
Simon,  with  whom  was  Andrew  his  brother  (Mark).  The  two  pairs  of  brothers  were 
intimate  all  through  the  Gospels.  Simon,  Fear  not.  Peter  is  addressed  as  more  promi- 
nent at  that  time,  more  impulsive  and  quick  of  decision;  but  all  four  are  included  as  we  see 
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11.  And  when  they  had  brought  their  ££»  to  land,  *  they  fofe8?tok  all,  and 
followed  him. 

1  Matt.  4  :  20  ;   Mark  i  :  18;  Luke  18  :  28. 

in  the  next  verse.  Henceforth.  From  this  hour  you  shall  begin  your  career,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  master,  working  as  his  assistant  in  training  for  your  great  life-work.  Thou 
shalt  catch  (ese  zogron).  "  Lit.,  thou  shalt  be  catching.  The  participle  and  finite  verb 
denoting  that  this  is  to  be  his  habitual  calling.  The  verb  zogre'o,  '  to  catch,'  is  com- 
pounded of  zoos,  'living,'  and  agreu'o,  'to  catch  or  take.'  Hence,  lit.,  to  take  alive: 
in  war,  to  take  captive,  instead  of  killing.  Thus  Homer,  when  Menelaus  threatens  the 
prostrate  Adrastus: 

'  Adrastus  clasped  the  warrior's  knees  and  said, 
O  son  of  Atreus,  take  me  prisoner  '  (zo'grei). 

Iliad,  vi.,  45,  6  ;  compare  Iliad,  x.,  378. 

So  Herodotus:  'The  Persians  took  Sardis,  and  captured  Croesus  himself  alive' 
{ezo'gresan).  —  I.,  86. 

There  is  certainly  a  reason  for  the  use  of  this  term,  as  indicating  that  Christ's  ministers 
are  called  to  win  men  to  life.  Compare  2  Tim.  2:  26,  where,  according  to  the  best  sup- 
ported rendering,  the  servant  of  God  is  represented  as  taking  men  alive  out  of  the  power  of 
Satan,  to  be  preserved  unto  the  will  of  God;  i.  e.,  as  instruments  of  his  will  (compare 
A.  V.  and  R.  v.).  The  word  thus  contains  in  itself  an  answer  to  the  sneering  remark  of 
the  Apostate  Julian,  that  Christ  aptly  termed  his  apostles  '  fishers  ';  '  for,  as  the  fisherman 
draws  out  the  fish  from  waters  where  they  were  free  and  happy,  to  an  element  in  which 
they  cannot  breathe,  but  must  presently  perish,  so  did  these.'  "  — M.  R.  Vincent. 

11.  They  forsook  all.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  they  did  this  straightway,  the  straight 
way  being  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two  points.  There  was  no  indecision.  They 
left  their  nets  and  boats,  their  means  of  living,  and  trusted  to  the  precarious  livelihood  of  a 
poor  man.  It  was  not  the  amount  they  gave  up,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done  that 
showed  their  self-sacrifice. 

We  forsake  all  when  we  give  up  everything  to  Christ  —  our  property,  our  time  —  to  use 
as  he  would  have  us.  We  are  to  give  away  as  much  as  he  directs;  to  leave  all,  and  be 
missionaries,  if  he  demands;  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all,  if  that  is  needful,  in  order  that  we 
may  do  right;  to  spend  upon  our  families,  our  business,  our  pleasure,  just  as  Christ  would 
have  us,  and  in  all  things  seek  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  save  men  from 
sin.  And  followed  him.  Not  only  as  disciples,  but  henceforth  to  spend  most  of  their 
time  following  him  over  the  country,  learning  his  ways,  learning  how  to  do  his  work, 
imbibing  his  spirit,  being  trained  for  their  future  work. 

We  follow  Christ  when  we  imitate  his  example,  obey  his  words,  walk  in  his  footsteps 
toward  heaven  and  God.  We  need  to  see  our  leader  clearly,  and  to  follow  him  as  our 
leader,  with  personal  love  and  devotion,  living  ever  for  him  and  with  him. 

Compare  Sir  Galahad,  the  best  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  when  to  them 
came  the  sudden  passion  to  forsake  the  common  duties  by  which  the  common  life  is 
bettered,  and  go  on  the  fruitless  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  cup  which  Christ  was 
thought  to  have  used  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  the 
last  drops  of  his  blood  from  the  cross. 

"  Sir  Galahad  on  the  sudden,  and  in  a  voice 
Shrilling  along  the  hall,  to  Arthur  called. 
'  But  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry  — 
O  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  Follow  me  !  '  " 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

LESSONS  IN  THE  ART  OF  WINNING  SOULS  TO  CHRIST. 

MOTTO.  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever  (Dan.  12:   3). 
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Luke  5:  1-11.  LESSON  VI.  First  Quarter. 

1.  The  higher  work  comes  to  the  disciples  while  they  are  faithfully  performing  their 
common  daily  tasks.  So  the  song  of  the  angels  was  heard  by  the  shepherds  while  engaged 
in  their  ordinary  work  with  wakeful  zeal.  It  is  to  those  who  are  faithful  in  the  least  that 
the  call  comes  to  higher  duties.  The  smaller  work  is  in  itself  a  preparation  for  the 
higher.  The  "  four  "  could  do  better  work  as  fishers  of  men,  because  of  their  knowledge 
and  skill  in  catching  fish  in  the  lake. 

2.  There  are  two  methods  of  fishing,  (1)  one  by  the  net,  catching  fish  in  large  masses;  (2) 
the  other  by  the  line,  catching  them  one  by  one.  Jesus  used  both  methods.  He  preached 
to  large  crowds  at  times,  and  yet  it  is  most  noteworthy  how  much  of  his  best  teaching  was  to 
one  scholar  or  to  a  few. 

3.  Much  of  the  best  work  is  done  by  individuals  in  the  church,  carrying  to  other  indi- 
viduals the  Gospel  invitation  and  the  welcome.  It  makes  each  church  member  a  pulpit 
reflector,  like  the  Fresnal  lights  in  our  lighthouses,  which  are  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
individual  mirrors  reflecting  the  light  of  the  central  lamp  and  multiplying  its  power  hundreds 
of  times. 

Example.  Dr.  Trumbull,  in  his  excellent  book,  Individual  Work  for  Individuals, 
says,  "  I  have  been  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  an  editor  of  a  religious  periodical  that 
has  had  a  circulation  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  a  week  during  much  of  the  time. 
Meanwhile  I  have  published  more  than  thirty  different  volumes.  Yet,  looking  back  upon 
my  work,  in  all  these  years,  I  can  see  more  direct  results  of  good  through  my  individual 
efforts  with  individuals  than  I  can  know  of  through  all  my  spoken  words  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  persons  in  religious  assemblies,  or  all  my  written  words."  "Reaching  one 
person  at  a  time  is  the  best  way  of  reaching  all  the  world  in  time." 

4.  The  fisherman  attracts  fish;  he  cannot  drive  them.  Every  good  thing  that  draws  men, 
the  work  to  which  men  are  called,  the  meeting  the  needs,  the  finest  Gospel  courtesy,  the 
help  for  the  helpless,  the  deeds  of  kindness,  even  warnings  against  sin,  all  draw  men.  The 
services,  the  prayer-meetings,  the  Sunday  school,  should  be  so  full  of  good,  of  the  right 
spirit,  of  helpfulness  and  blessing,  that  people  want  to  come.  No  mere  outside  attractions 
will  avail.  Men  will  not  come  to  quench  their  thirst,  to  empty  wells,  however  beautiful 
the  curb.  They  will  not  go,  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  to  empty  tables,  however  beautiful  the 
dishes. 

5.  The  wise  fisherman  keeps  himself  out  of  sight.  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  the  famous  Lon- 
don preacher,  once  saw  an  old  man  fishing  for  trout,  with  great  success.  "You  manage  it 
cleverly,  old  friend,"  he  said.  "  I  have  passed  a  good  many  below  who  don't  seem  to  be 
doing  anything."  The  old  man  lifted  himself  up,  and  stuck  his  rod  in  the  ground.  "  Well, 
you  see,  sir,  there  be  three  rules  for  fishing,  and  'tis  no  good  trying  it  if  you  don't  mind 
them.  The  first  is,  Keep  yourself  out  of  sight;  the  second  is,  Keep  yourself  further  out 
of  sight;    and  the  third  is,  Keep   yourself  further   out   of   sight   still.     Then  you'll  do  it." 

This  is  an  essential  rule  for  the  Gospel  fisherman.  The  moment  he  has  selfish  motives 
behind  his  invitation,  the  moment  he  preaches  even  partially  in  order  that  he  may  be 
praised  for  his  oration,  or  from  any  other  motive  than  to  draw  his  hearers  to  the  Gospel 
itself,  that  moment  he  loses  power. 

6.  To  be  a  good  fisherman  one  needs  to  learn  his  business,  to  train  himself  in  skill,  and 
especially  to  learn  about  the  habits  and  nature  of  the  fish.  So  the  teacher  needs  to  train 
himself  for  his  work,  and  especially  to  study  child  nature.  Peter  was  more  than  two  years 
with  Jesus,  learning  his  truths  and  studying  his  methods  before  he  realized  the  promise  in 
his  first  great  ingathering  of  men  at  Pentecost. 

7.  Use  every  means,  the  best  means.  The  church  and  the  Sunday-school  rooms  and  all 
their  services  should  be  as  perfectly  adapted  for  their  work  as  the  best  farms  and  the  best 
factories  for  their  products. 

8.  Go  at  the  command  of  Jesus.  Go  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Launch  out  into  the 
deep.  "  We  have  the  boat  and  the  nets,  all  this  elaborate  organization  of  the  church,  but 
have  we  caught  anything  this  year?  Where  is  the  draught  of  fishes?  Where  are  the 
men  and  women  saved  by  our  triumphant  effort?  .  .  .  You  will  never  catch  many  fish  if 
you  stand  upon  the  shore  of  cold  respectability,  and  wait  for  them  to  come;  launch  out 
into  the  deep,  and  you  will  find  them.  Go  for  them,  that  is  Christ's  method.  Compel  them 
to  come  in."  —  Rev.  W.  "J.  Dawson  of  London. 

9.  What  Can  Children  Do?  They  can  invite  their  mates  to  Sunday  school,  to 
children's  meetings  like  the  Christian  Endeavor,  Baptist  Union,  Epworth  league,  Pastor's 
classes.  They  can  be  organized  in  their  classes  for  this  work.  They  can  show  a  Christian 
spirit.  They  can  help  make  their  Sunday-school  classes  and  young  people's  meetings  inter- 
esting.    They  can  help  others  in  many  kindly  ways. 
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LESSON   VII.  — February  18. 

A  DAY  OF  MIRACLES  IN   CAPERNAUM. 
Mark  1  :  21-34. 

COMMIT  ys.  33,  34.    READ  Matt.  8 :  14-17 ;  Mark  1 :  35-15 ; 

Luke  4:  31-11. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  He  healed  many  that  were  sick.  —Mark  i  :  34. 
INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Write  down  the  titles  of  the  thirty-six 
miracles  recorded  as  done  by  Jesus. 

Sum  up  the  various  aspects  of  Christ's 
work  which  these  present. 


The  meaning  of  "  miracle." 
What  the  miracles  of  Jesus  teach  us. 
How    far    Christians    can    carry    out 
aspect  of  Christ's  mission. 


this 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  a  very  old  book  are  found  the  follow- 
ing steps  in  the  progress  of  a  man  in 
Paradise : 

"  The  first  step  that  the  soul  of  the  faithful 
man  made  placed  him  in  the  Good-Thought 
Paradise. 

"  The  second  step  that  the  soul  of  the  faith- 
ful man  made,  placed  him  in  the  Good- 
Word  Paradise. 

"  The  third  step  that  the  soul  of  the  faithful 
man  made,  placed  him  in  the  Good-Deed 
Paradise. 

"The  fourth  step  that  the  soul  of  the  faith- 
ful man  made,  placed  him  in  the  Endless 
Light." 

As  we  study  this  lesson  let  us  take  these 
four  steps,  and  lead  our  scholars  up  their 
golden  stairs. 

We  first  look  at  these  verses  till  we  see 
the  inner  meaning  and  heart  of  this  miracle. 

Then  we,  too,  can  speak  the  Gospel 
truths  from  our  own  deep  experience;  and 
then  put  our  thoughts  and  words  into  deeds 
of  kindness  like  those  of  Jesus.  From  the 
Paradise  of  Good  Deeds  we  rise  to  the 
Paradise  of  Endless  Light. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — A  sabbath  in  the  spring  (April) 
of  A.  D.  28,  following  directly  after  the  call 
of  the  four,  our  last  lesson. 

Place. — Capernaum,  on  the  northwest 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Jesus. — Between  31  and  32  years  old. 
He  had  been  preaching  nearly  one  and  one 
half  years  of  his  three  and  one  half  years' 
ministry. 

John  the  Baptist. — Thirty-two  years 
old,  a  prisoner  in  Herod's  castle  of  Mache- 
rus,  beyond  the  Jordan. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  text,  and  its  parallels  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  with  a  general  glance  over  the 
whole  range  of  Jesus'  work. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Matt.  8:  16,  17;  Psa.  103:  1-5. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

A  specimen  day  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

How  Jesus  kept  the  sabbath. 

The  work  of  this  day  as  an  illustration  of  his  mission. 

What  is  a  miracle  ? 

The  value  of  miracles  as  an  attestation  to  Jesus  and 

his  work. 
What  this  lesson  teaches  us  about  Peter. 
What  it  teaches  us  about  "  fishing  for  men." 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

The  story  of  how  Jesus  kept  one  sabbath 
day  holy. 

SUBJECT:    A    General  View   of   the 

Mission  of  Jesus,  and  the  Way  in 

which  the  Kingdom  of  God 

Will  Come. 

I.  The  Paradise  of  Good  Thoughts 

(v.  21). 

God's  thoughts  toward  us. 

Kindling  good  thoughts  and  right  hearts  in  us. 

II.  The  Paradise  of  Good  Words  (vs. 
21,  22). 

Preaching  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  Jesus  preached. 

Teaching  with  authority. 

III.  The  Paradise  of  Good  Deeds  (vs. 

23-34)- 

The  demoniac  restored. 

Peter's  wife's  mother  cured  of  a  fever. 

A  sabbath  evening  of  many  cures. 

IV.  The  Paradise  of  Endless  Light. 

The  heart  of  the  lesson. 

The  natural  result  of  Jesus'  teachings  and  works. 
The  way  in  which  we  can  help  to  bring  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  earth. 


Mark  i  :  21-34. 


LESSON  VII. 


First  Quarter. 


THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

Tlie  Miracles  of  Jesus  by  various  authors 
(Manchester,  England,  1903).  Professor 
Delitzsch's  A  Day  in  Capernaum ;  Dr. 
Nevius  on  Demon  Possession  is  a  fresh  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

There  is  a  most  enlightening  article  on 
Miracles  by  Professor  Dods  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Bible  Teachers'1  Training  School, 
vol.  I.,  No.  1,  New  York.  R.  F.  Horton's 
Cartoons  of  St.  Mark,  "The  Cartoon  of 
Healing";  Trumbull's  Studies  in  Oriental 
Social   Life,    "Calls    for    Healing    in    the 


East";  Geikie's  New  Testament  Hours, 
"The  Great  Physician." 

The  Demoniac  in  the  Synagogue. 
George  L.  Taylor's  Poems,  "Through  Gali- 
lee's Remotest  Bound." 

Peter's  Wife's  Mother.  George  L. 
Taylor's  Poems,  "Capernaum,  Sabbath, 
Afternoon." 

Christ  Healing  the  Sick.  Whittier's 
Poems,  "The  Master,"  —  The  healing  of 
his  seamless  dress.  Henry  Twells'  beauti- 
ful prayer-poem,  "At  even  when  the  sun 
was  set."     A  Colony  of  Mercy. 


21.  1  And  they  w^"' into  Capernaum;  and  straightway  2 on  the  sabbath 
day  3he  entered  into  the  synagogue  and  taught. 


1  Matt.  4  :   13  ;  for  vs.  21-28,  see  Luke  4  :  31-37. 


2  See  Mark  6:2. 


3  V.  39  ;  see  Matt.  4  :  23. 


In  our  last  lesson  we  saw  Jesus  preaching  by  the  seashore,  and  selecting  four  of  the 
fishermen  to  become  his  permanent  followers,  and  to  learn  under  his  guidance  how  to  be 
"  fishers  of  men."     They  all  returned  to  the  city  of  Capernaum. 

In  to-day's  lesson  we  are  to  spend  a  Sabbath  with  Jesus,  going  with  him  to  church, 
listening  to  his  preaching,  watching  him  when,  interrupted  by  a  maniac,  he  cast  out  the 
unclean  spirit,  and  made  the  cure  a  powerful  aid  to  his  teaching.  Then  after  service  we  go 
with  him  to  Peter's  house,  and  see  him  cure  Peter's  wife's  aged  mother  of  a  fever,  and 
there  spend  the  Sabbath  afternoon  in  quiet  rest  and  friendly  converse.  Toward  sunset  we 
look  out  in  the  beautiful  twilight  and  see  men  bringing  to  the  house  great  numbers  of 
people  sick  with  divers  diseases,  and  watch  them  while  Jesus  lays  his  hands  on  them  and 
heals  them. 

It  was  a  wonderful  day,  an  ideal  Sabbath  day,  teaching  us  many  lessons  and  inspiring 
us  with  the  love  and  blessing,  the  duties  and  peace  of  heaven. 

We  will  let  the  lesson  take  the  form  of  The  Four  Roads  to  Paradise,  as  outlined  above  in 

the     "Suggestions     to 
Teachers." 

I.  The  Paradise  of 
Good  Thoughts.  — V. 

21.  And  they.  Jesus 
and  his  four  followers 
went  from  the  seashore 
where  the  four  had  been 
called.  Into  Caper- 
naum, the  city  which 
was  to  be  the  center  of 
his  mission  for  many 
months.  And  straight- 
way on  the  sabbath 
day.  On  the  first  Sab- 
bath after  his  arrival, 
probably  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  entered  into 
the  synagogue.  Equiv- 
alent to  our  church  and 
its  services.  If  the  pres- 
ent ruins  of  Tel  Hum  be 
the  site  of  Capernaum, 
as  the  majority  of  schol- 
ars think,  then  the  lately 
discovered  ruins  of  a 
synagogue  are  probably 
the    ruins    of     the    very 


From  an  Underwood  Stereograph. 
Traditional  Capernaum,   by  the  Side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
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22.  And  1  they  were  astonished  at  his  Aching1:  '  f°r  he  taught  them  as 
^hiv'ng"'1  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 

1  See  Matt.  7:  28,  29. 

synagogue  in  which  Jesus  preached,  and  which  was  built  by  the  Roman  centurion  whose 
servant  Jesus  healed  (Luke  7:  1-10).  "The  walls  were  74  feet  9  inches  long  by  56  feet 
9  inches  wide,  and  10  feet  thick.  It  appears  to  have  been  better  finished  than  any  other 
synagogue  in  upper  Galilee,  and  to  have  been  ornamented  more  profusely.  The  interior 
was  divided  into  five  aisles  by  four  rows  of  columns."  —  Col.  Edward  Wilson  in  the 
Century  Magazine. 

Note  How  Jesus  Kept  the  Sabbath,  (i)  He  went  to  church,  because  while  all 
nature  was  entrancingly  beautiful,  and  he  could  say,  more  than  any  other,  "  My  Father 
made  them  all,"  yet  there  is  a  value  in  public  worship  with  a  congregation,  which  no  com- 
munion with  nature  can  give.  (2)  He  took  part  in  the  services  as  he  had  opportunity. 
(3)  He  spent  some  time  in  Peter's  home.  (4)  He  did  good  to  others,  works  of  mercy  and 
love. 

The  Sabbath  is  the  Paradise  of  Good  Thoughts.  It  is  the  time  when  freed  from 
earthly  cares  we  can  best  commune  with  God. 

1.  We  realize  God's  thoughts  of  good  toward  us,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards 
men."  We  enter  into  his  thoughts  of  redemption,  his  thoughts  of  forgiving  love,  his 
thoughts  of  "  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies,"  thoughts  which  he  is  working  out 
through  the  ages,  and  which  will  find  their  expression  in  the  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth. 

2.  God's  good  thoughts  toward  us  inspire  good  thoughts  in  us,  —  thoughts  of  love  and 
gratitude  and  prayer  to  Him,  purposes  to  work  out  God's  thoughts  among  men,  new  motives, 
new  consecration,  new  desires,  new  hopes.     "  The  house  of  God  "  is  "  the  gate  of  heaven." 

II.  The  Paradise  of  Good  Words. — Vs.  21,  22.    And  taught.    It  was  common 

to  ask  any  suitable  person,  especially  if  prominent,  to  speak  at  the  synagogue  services, 
which  were  more  like  our  prayer  meetings  or  Sunday  school  than  our  more  formal  church 
services. 

What  He  Taught  Them.  i.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  — the  new  dawn, 
the  new  helps,  the  new  opportunities,  the  new  powers,  new  motives.  Like  the  motto  on 
the  reverse  of  the  United  States  great  seal,  Novns  Ordo  Seculorum,  a  New  Order  of  the 
Ages  had  begun  for  the  individual  and  for  the  nation. 

2.  Therefore  "  repent  ye,"  turn  from  your  sins,  forsake  them,  for  every  motive  and  aid 
for  repentance  has  come  to  you,  like  the  spring  sun  and  showers  after  the  winter. 

3.  "  Believe  the  Gospel,"  the  Good  News.  Believe  that  God  has  sent  his  Son.  Believe 
that  he  brings  offers  of  pardon.  Believe  that  your  heavenly  Father  longs  to  forgive  you, 
and  welcome  you  to  his  love,  his  home,  his  kingdom. 

4.  He  preached  to  them  what  he  had  preached  to  his  neighbors  in  Nazareth,  from 
Isaiah's  prophecy  now  being  fulfilled: 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 

Because  he  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor: 

He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives, 

And  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 

To  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 

To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 

22.  They  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine.  Rather,  "  teaching,"  including  both 
what  he  taught  and  the  manner  and  spirit  of  his  teaching.  Astonished  in  the  Greek  is 
exeplesonto,  from  ek,  "  out  of,"  and  plesso,  "to  strike."  Hence,  to  expel  by  a  blow,  to 
drive  away,  especially  to  strike  one  out  of  self-possession,  to  strike  with  a  panic,  to  strike 
with  astonishment  ox  wonder  ;  like  our  word  "amaze,"  to  throw  into  a  maze  or  labyrinth. 
The  novelty  and  force  of  Jesus'  teaching  struck  their  minds  as  with  the  shock  of  a  sudden 
blow.  For  he  taught  them  as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes, 
who  were  mere  interpreters;  who  dwelt  on  forms,  incidentals,  and  details,  and  not  on 
principles;   who  argued  and  quoted,  but  did  not  know. 

"  Men  are  four:  "  He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  he  knows, 

He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  he  knows  not,  He  is  asleep  ;  waken  him. 

He  is  a  fool ;  shun  him.  He  who  knows,  and  knows  he  knows, 

He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  he  knows  not,  He  is  wise ;  follow  him." 

He  is  simple  ;  teach  him. 
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23.  And  straightway  there  was  in  their  synagogue  a  man  with  an  unclean 
spirit ;  and  he  cried  out, 

Teaching  with  Authority,  i.  His  teachings  was  fresh,  independent,  and  original. 
He  did  not  argue  and  give  inferential  opinions,  but  stated  his  truths  as  facts. 

2.  He  spoke  with  the  authority  of  one  who  kn<rws.  He  knew  the  way  to  heaven,  for  he 
had  been  there;  he  knew  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  he  was  God;  and  he 
spoke,  therefore,  with  the  authority  of  an  expert.  Jesus  says  of  himself,  "  We  speak  that 
we  do  know,  and  bear  witness  of  that  we  have  seen  "  (John  3:  11).  "My  teaching  is 
not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me"  (John  7:    16). 

3.  What  he  said  was  unalloyed  truth,  and  therefore  came  with  the  authority  of  truth  to 
the  souls  of  men,  — the  one  made  for  the  other  by  the  Creator  of  both. 

4.  His  conduct  and  character  gave  Jesus  great  personal  power  in  his  teaching.  The 
teacher  will  speak  with  authority  just  in  so  far  as  the  truth  is  a  part  of  his  own  being,  and 
has  been  made  real  in  the  workshop  of  his  own  experience. 

5.  He  spoke  with  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  God,  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  deliv- 
ering a  message  from  his  heavenly  Father  to  the  children  of  men.  So  Jesus  says,  "  I  spake 
not  from  myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me  a  commandment,  what  I 
should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak  "  (John  12:  49).  It  is  one  thing  to  speak  as  an 
individual,  and  quite  another  to  speak  as  the  authorized  representative  of  a  great  govern- 
ment whose  whole  power  lies  back  of  the  message. 

Note  that  all  good  teaching  and  preaching  must  have  something  of  this  quality  of 
authority  which  characterized  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  It  must  be  the  fruit  of  experience  and 
knowledge.  Those  who  know  God,  who  abide  in  Christ,  who  have  had  a  deep  experience 
of  his  love,  who  know  best  the  inner  workings  of  their  own  souls,  who  have  fought  battles 
with  sin  and  temptation,  and  have  gained  the  victory,  who  have  had  foretastes  of  heaven, 
who  are  taught  by  the  Spirit,  and  who  have  lived  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  these  can  teach  and 
preach  with  the  most  authority  and  power. 

The  right  words  spoken  from  a  right  heart;  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver"; 
the  voice  of  heaven  in  this  wilderness  world;  the  voice  of  the  angels  singing  in  our  night; 
the  voice  of  our  Father  speaking  his  Word,  —  are  all  means  of  transforming  this  world  into 
Paradise.     But  they  are  vain  without  expression  also  in  good  deeds. 

III.  The  Paradise  of  Good  Deeds.  —  Vs.  23-34. 

The  Demoniac  Restored. — Vs.  23-28.  23.  And.  R  .v.  adds,  "  straightway,"  "  imme- 
diately "  after  Jesus  closed  his  address,  or  interrupting  it.  There  was  in  their  synagogue. 
Coming  upon  the  audience  to  hear  and  see,  doubtless  in  one  of  his  quiet  periods,  which  are 
common  in  such  cases.  Dr.  Edersheim  holds  that  the  demoniac  influence  was  not  perma- 
nent, but  rather  in  paroxysms,  and  "during  the  period  of  their  temporary  liberty,  the 
demonized  might  have  shaken  themselves  free  from  the  overshadowing  power,  or  sought 
release  from  it."  A  man  with  an  unclean  spirit.  Or,  more  literally,  "  in"  an  unclean 
spirit ;  that  is,  a  man  under  the  influence  of  an  unclean  spirit;  just  as  we  say,  a  man 
"in"  drink,  or,  more  pleasantly,  a  man  "  in"  love.  For  the  time  being  the  man  is 
absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  love  or  in  drink.  So  the  demoniac  was  absorbed,  as  it  were,  into 
the  demon,  and  was  completely  under  its  power,  or,  as  we  may  say,  within  its  power. 
This  was  usually  connected  with  disease,  especially  with  indulgence  in  sensual  lusts.  While 
the  possession  does  not  imply  that  the  victim  was  the  worst  of  men,  yet  at  some  point  the 
victim  must  have  yielded  to  the  tempter,  as  Faust  to  Mephistopheles;  for  the  soul  is  a  castle 
which  Satan  cannot  enter  without  permission  from  within. 

Unclean  Spirit.  Demons  are  called  unclean  because  they  are  impure,  unholy,  defiling, 
and  produce  such  effects  both  in  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  those  whom  they  possess.  The 
outward  filth  was  a  type  of  the  moral  defilement.  The  possession  morally  by  an  evil  spirit, 
as  Judas  when  "Satan  entered  into  him,"  or  Ananias,  when  "  Satan  filled  his  heart," 
makes  the  soul  unclean,  fills  it  with  moral  pollution  and  defilement. 

There  is  nothing  contrary  to  our  present  knowledge  in  the  statement  that  evil  spirits 
may  sometimes  gain  control  over  men  in  connection  with  the  disease  of  insanity.  There  is 
no  certainty  that  such  cases  do  not  occur  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  much  to  suggest 
that  "  active  agents  of  evil  do  beset  the  human  spirit,"  and  this  is  the  most  reasonable  way 
of  interpreting  the  "  tragedies  of  human  sin  "  and  the  "  unexplored  remainders  "  in  human 
life.  Sir  Risdon  Bennett,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  declares,  "science  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deny,  nor  can  those  who  receive  the  Bible  in  any  true  sense  as  a  divine  revelation 
doubt  that  it  teachesthe  existence  of  angelic  beings,  both  good  and  evil,  who  are  commis- 
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24.  Sayin6^g;iw°haVwhat  have  we  to  do  with  thee>  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 
art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?  2 1  know  thee  who  thou  art, 3  the  Holy  One 
of  God. 

25.  And  Jesus  4  rebuked  him,  saying,  Hold  thy  peace,  and  come  out 
of  him. 

26.  And  when  the  unclean  spirit,  5ht£|r£™  him-  and  6(gf*g  with  a  loud  voice, 
he  came  out  of  him. 

27.  And  they  were  all  "  amazed,  insomuch  that  they  questioned  among 
themselves,  saying,  What  thin»  is  this  ?  w8h*  new  doetni™cfcil$ ?  for  with  authority 
hecommandtth  even  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  do  obey  him. 

,0        Ar»r]  immediately  his  fame  spread  abroad  throughout  ,,11     fUc>    rf>crirm  rniinrl 

ZO.    rwiu  the  report  of  him  went  out  straightway  every  where  into   du     ulc    icgiuil   0f  Galilee  luulm 

about  Galilee- 

1  See  Matt.  S  :  29.  5  Mark  9  :  26. 

2  Comp.  v.  34  ;  Acts  19:  15  ;  Jas.  2  :   19.  6  Mark  5  :  7  ;   Acts  8  :   7. 

3  John  6 :  69  ;  Acts  3:14;  Rev.  3:7;  comp.  Luke  7  Com.  Matt.  8 :  27. 

1:35;  Heb.  7  :  26  ;  1  John  2  :  20.  8  Acts  17  :  19. 

*  See  Matt.  12  :  16. 

sioned  or  permitted  to  exercise  powers  that  we  can  only  call  supernatural."     A  leading  phy- 
sician of  Boston  said  the  same  thing  to  me  the  other  day,  as  to  the  position  of  science. 
And  he  cried  out,  Luke  says,  "with  a  loud  voice." 

24.  Let  us  alone.  One  word  in  the  original;  an  exclamation  of  indignation  and  sur- 
prise. What  have  we  (the  unclean  spirit  representing  the  whole  body  of  evil  spirits)  to 
do  with  thee.  Why  do  you  interfere  with  us?  Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us?  Or  it 
may  be  rendered  equally  as  a  statement  of  fact,  —  Thou  art  come  to  destroy  us.  That  is 
your  mission.  The  Saviour,  so  far  as  appears,  had  not  been  formally  interfering  with  the 
demon;  but  his  preaching  was  contrary  to  their  nature,  his  character  was  opposed  to  theirs, 
his  whole  mission  was  the  exact  opposite  of  theirs;  so  that  everything  he  did  and  said  tended 
to  destroy  their  influence. 

Let  us  alone  is  still  the  cry  of  wicked  men.  Why  trouble  us  with  your  reforms  ? 
Let  us  gamble,  and  cheat,  and  drink,  and  grow  rich  by  vice,  in  peace.  You  churches  and 
ministers  and  reformers  attend  to  your  own  business  and  let  us  alone. 

I  know  thee.  As  one  belonging  to  the  invisible  world,  he  knew  something  of  what 
was  going  on  there.  As  a  part  of  the  principality  of  evil  warring  against  God  and  good, 
he  was  aware  of  the  massing  of  the  divine  forces  at  this  time  in  the  world. 

25.  Hold  thy  peace.  Literally,  "be  muzzled."  "It  is  a  word  for  a  beast."  — 
Morison.     The  same  verb  is  used  in  the  calming  of  the  winds  and  waves  of  Mark  4  :   39. 

26.  And  when  the  unclean  spirit  had  torn  him.  Luke  says  that  the  demon  threw 
the  man  down  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  (Luke  4:  35).  This  proves  the  malignity  of  evil 
spirits  and  their  great  power  to  do  mischief.  They  will  do  all  the  harm  they  can,  and  only 
cease  when  compelled  by  the  command  of  Christ.  Came  out  of  him.  He  had  to  obey, 
however  unwillingly. 

27.  What  new  doctrine  ?  Teaching.  The  teaching  was  new,  concerning  deliverance 
and  salvation,  and  confirmed  by  such  power.  Authority.  Right  and  power.  The  extent 
of  this  power  was  far  beyond  their  experience. 

Illustration.  "  In  Dante's  '  Commedia '  we  are  told  that,  when  Dante  sought  to 
live  a  better  life,  free  from  groveling  meanness,  and  determined  to  escape  into  the  land  of 
right  living,  he  was  confronted  with  three  beasts.  The  first  was  a  leopard,  which  typified 
to  him  the  love  of  sensual  beauty,  —  a  beast  which  holds  a  great  many  young  people  in 
peril;  the  second  was  a  lion,  typifying  the  strength  of  pride,  — a  beast  standing  now  be- 
tween many  a  young  man  as  well  as  many  a  young  woman  and  the  best  life;  and  the  third 
beast  which  stood  in  Dante's  way  was  a  she-wolf,  —  the  type  of  avarice  and  greed.  But 
Dante  escaped  them  all,  and,  by  the  sympathy  and  help  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  power  to 
command  even  the  unclean  spirits,  and  make  them  obey  him,  we  also  may  escape  from  all 
these  beasts  into  pure  and  holy  living."  —  Louis  A.  Batiks,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 

The  Cure  of  Peter's  Wife's  Mother.  —  Vs.  29-31.  From  the  synagogue  Jesus  and 
his  four  followers  went  home  to  Peter's  house.  It  is  possible  that  Jesus  made  this  house 
his  home  when  at  Capernaum,  as  he  did  with  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  at  Bethany. 
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29.  1  And  e/ra^Mway,  when  they  were  come  out  of  the  synagogue,  they 
'I!',;,',;;'1  into  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  James  and  John. 

30.  n.'iw  Simon's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever-,  and  straightway,  they  tell 
him  of  her. 

31.  ^j  he  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  ^"ed  her  up;  and 
immediately  ^e  fever  ieft  her,  and  she  ministered  unto  them. 

32.  2  And  at  even,  when  the  sun  did  set,  they  brought  unto  him  all  that 
were  diS!d'  and  them  that  were  possessed  with  devils. 

33.  And  all  the  city  was  gathered  together  at  the  door. 

34.  And  he  healed  many  that  were  sick  w°fh  divers  diseases,  and  cast 
out  many  devils ;  and  he  3  suffered  not  the  devils  to  speak,  because  they 
knew  him.a 

1  Matt.  8:  14  ;  Luke  4  :  3S.  3  Mark  3  :  12  ;  Luke  4:41. 

2  Matt.  8  :  16  ;   Luke  4  :  40.  a  Many  ancient  authorities  add  to  be  Christ. 

29.  They  entered  into  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  who,  though  natives  of 
Bethsaida  (John  1 :  44),  seem  to  be  now  living  in  Capernaum. 

30.  Simon's  wife's  mother.  This  distinctly  implies  that  Peter  was  married,  and  makes 
it  strange  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

Note.  The  French  charmingly  translate  wife's  mother  "  belle  mere,''''  "  beautiful 
mother."  Peter  and  his  family  had  none  of  that  insipid  nonsense  about  mothers-in-law 
which  defiles  so  many  would-be-witty  people  with  stale  jokes.  Peter's  wife  was  a  part  of 
himself;  and  he  would  not  have  been  worthy  to  be  an  apostle,  nor  even  a  lowest  disciple  of 
Jesus,  had  he  not  cared  for  his  wife's  mother  as  he  would  for  his  own. 

Lay  sick  of  a  fever.  Luke  calls  it  a  great  fever,  of  a  severe,  malignant,  and  danger- 
ous type.  "  The  quantity  of  marshy  land  in  the  neighborhood,  especially  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Jordan  into  the  lake,  has  made  fever  of  a  very  malignant  type  at  times  the  characteristic 
of  the  locality,  so  that  the  physicians  would  not  allow  Josephus,  when  hurt  by  his  horse 
sinking  in  the  neighboring  marsh,  to  sleep  even  a  single  night  in  Capernaum,  but  hurried 
him  on  to  Tarichcea."  —  Geikie. 

31.  He  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand.  To  express  his  kindly  sympathy  and 
courtesy,  and  to  make  it  evident  that  the  miraculous  cure  came  from  him.  Luke  says,  he 
"  rebuked  the  fever,"  commanded  it  to  go,  as  if  it  were  an  enemy.  Immediately  the 
fever  left  her.  Obedient  to  Jesus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  centurion  (Matt.  8:  8,  9,  13). 
And  she  ministered  unto  them.  Such  a  fever  invariably  leaves  the  patient  weak,  and 
the  period  of  convalescence  long,  but  Jesus'  power  restored  her  to  strength,  as  well  as 
health. 

"  He  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  her." 
O,  we  need  his  touch  on  our  fevered  hands  ! 
The  cool,  still  touch  of  the  Man  of  sorrows, 
Who  knows  us,  and  loves  us,  and  understands. 

So  many  a  life  is  one  long  fever ! 

A  fever  of  anxious  suspense  and  care, 
A  fever  of  getting,  a  fever  of  fretting, 

A  fever  of  hurrying  here  and  there. 


Ah,  Lord  !     Thou  knowest  us  altogether, 

Each  heart's  sore  sickness,  whatever  it  be  ; 
Touch  thou  our  hands  !     Let  the  fever  leave  us, 

And  so  shall  we  minister  unto  thee!  — E.  G.  Cherry. 

A  Sabbath  Evening's  Work  of  Jesus.  —  Vs.  32-34.  32.  And  at  even,  when 
the  sun  did  set  (was  setting),  they  brought  unto  him  to  the  door  of  Peter's  house 
(v.  33).  The  multitude  came  after  sunset,  (1)  because  the  heat  of  the  day  would  have 
been  too  distressing  to  the  sick;  (2)  because  they  did  not  wish  to  violate  the  sacred  rest  of 
the  Sabbath  day.  At  sunset  the  Sabbath  ended;  and  so  they  felt  themselves  free  to  act. 
(3)  ^y  ^is  time  the  news  of  Christ's  miraculous  power,  two  examples  of  which  are 
reported,  would  have  had  time  to  spread  over  the  city.  The  people  recognized  both  the 
power  and  the  willingness  of  Jesus  to  heal,  so  that  (v.  33)  all  the  city  was  gathered 
together  at  the  door. 

34.  He  healed  many  that  were  sick.  All  of  them,  says  Matthew.  He  laid  his 
hands  on  every  one  of  them  as  he  did  on  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter  (Luke). 
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"  The  brow  grows  cool,  the  pulse  beats  calm, 
Health  pours  through  every  vein  like  balm." 

—  Geo.  L.  Taylor. 

Of  divers  diseases,  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  disease.  Cast  out  many  devils, 
demons.  These  cases  were  the  more  noticeable  on  account  of  the  violence  they  displayed, 
and  because  they  were  more  difficult  of  cure. 

Example.  "  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  condition  of  a  country  in  which  there  are  no 
doctors,  where  the  healing  art  is  only  practiced  by  a  few  quacks,  who  rely  more  on  charms 
than  on  physic  for  their  cures.     Such  is  now,  and  such  was  Palestine  in  our  Lord's  day." 


"  At  even,  ere  the  sun  was  set, 

The  sick,  O  Lord,  around  Thee  lay  ; 
Oh,  in  what  divers  pains  they  met  ! 
Oh,  with  what  joy  they  went  away! 

"  Once  more  'tis  even-tide  ;  and  we, 

Oppressed  with  various  ills,  draw  near  ; 
What  if  Thy  form  we  cannot  see  ? 

We  know  and  feel  that  Thou  art  here. 

"  O  Saviour,  Christ,  our  woes  dispel ; 
For  some  are  sick  and  some  are  sad, 


And  some  have  never  loved  Thee  well, 
And  some  have  lost  the  love  they  had. 

"  And  all,  O  Lord,  crave  perfect  rest, 
And  to  be  wholly  free  from  sin  ; 
And  they  who  fain  would  serve  Thee  best 
Are  conscious  most  of  sin  within. 

"  Thy  touch  has  still  its  ancient  power; 
No  word  from  Thee  can  fruitless  fall  ; 
Here  in  this  solemn  evening  hour, 
Lord,  in  Thy  mercy  heal  us  all." 

—  Henry  Twells. 


Matthew  quotes  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  —  "  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 
diseases,"  bore  them  as  a  burden,  and  bore  them  away.  One  cannot  do  such  works  except 
by  real  cost  to  oneself.     Compare  the  hymn  "The  ninety  and  nine." 


"  But  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 
How  deep  were  the  waters  crossed ; 
Nor  how  dark  was  the  night  that  the  Lord  passed  through, 
Ere  he  found  the  sheep  that  was  lost." 

IV.  The  Paradise   of    Endless    Lig-ht.  —  The  Heart   of   the    Lesson.    We 

have  in  this  lesson  the  principles  through  which  the  individual  soul  and  the  world  shall 
become  full  of  the  light  of  the  City  of  God,  where  "the  Lord  God  Almighty  is  the  light 
thereof,"  the  light  being  the  source  of  all  power,  life,  warmth,  comfort,  beauty,  in  the 
moral  world. 

1.  Jesus  brings  the  good  news  from  heaven;  and  his  followers  are  to  take  his  message 
to  their  own  hearts,  and  then  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world. 

2.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  the  proofs  of  his  mission  from  God  and  showed  that  he 
was  the  promised  Redeemer  and  King,  the  one  we  all  need.  Jesus  being  what  he  claimed, 
miracles  were  as  natural  to  him  as  acts  of  will  are  to  us.  They  are  something  beyond 
natural  law,  but  are  natural  to  Christ,  as  the  power  of  will  over  nature  is  natural  to  a 
personal  being.  As  all  the  great  results  of  civilization  are  produced  by  the  personal  will  of 
men  acting  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  not  breaking  them  nor  changing  them;  so  miracles 
are  the  personal  will  of  God  acting  through  Christ,  and  through  God's  special  disciples 
upon  the  laws  of  nature,  doing  what  man's  will  cannot  do;  and  thus  proving  the  presence 
of  a  divine  person  and  his  authorized  agents.  A  miracle  is  simply  God's  doing  with  his 
infinite  power  the  same  quality  of  action,  though  vastly  greater  in  degree,  that  we  do 
every  hour  when  we  exert  our  personal  will  amid  the  forces  of  nature.  I  lift  up  a  book,  I 
turn  on  the  water  from  the  water-works,  and  make  a  shower  on  my  parched  lawn  or  garden. 
I  stop  a  part  of  the  machinery  in  the  factory  and  rescue  a  child  caught  in  its  wheels. 

3.  They  illustrate  with  object-lessons  the  spirit  and  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  the 
principles  of  which  he  had  been  teaching.  Every  miracle  is  a  visible  picture  before  men  of 
the  character  of  God,  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  loving-kindness  of  our  Saviour,  of 
his  power  to  help,  of  the  wonders  of  grace  he  can  work  in  our  hearts,  of  his  power  to 
deliver  from  the  diseases  of  sin. 

4.  Thus  Jesus  inspired  Faith  in  those  who  saw  and  heard  him.  He  was  worthy  to  be 
their  King.  They  could  trust  him  as  a  divine  helper  in  every  time  of  need.  They  could 
commit  themselves  to  him  as  his  disciples  for  time  and  eternity.  Through  him  they  could 
see  the  heart  of  a  loving  Father. 


The  healing  of  His  seamless  dress 
Is  by  our  beds  of  pain  ; 


We  touch  Him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 
And  we  are  whole  again." 

— John  G.  Whittier. 
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5.  Christ's  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  his  people  who  represent  him  on  earth. 

Christ  tells  us  that  those  who  believe  in  him  shall  do  greater  works  than  he,  and  it  is 
true  that  Christ  in  his  Christianity  is  doing  on  a  far  larger  scale  the  works  of  Christ  than  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  do  in  Palestine.  The  kindly  feeling,  the  desire  to  help,  the  in- 
creased skill,  which  spring  up  under  Christianity  as  flowers  and  fruits  grow  in  the  sunshine, 
have  made  Christ's  works  through  his  people  greater  than  those  he  wrought  on  earth.  They 
are  not  miracles,  but  are  better  than  the  power  of  miracles,  as  the  prolonged  sunshine  is 
better  than  a  flash  of  lightning.  Blind  asylums  have  opened  many  eyes,  and  caused  people 
to  read  and  work  even  without  sight.  Hospitals  have  cured  and  cared  for  multitudes  of 
sick  and  insane.  We  cannot  raise  the  dead  to  life,  but  the  average  length  of  life  has  been 
greatly  increased.  The  day  laborer  has  more  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  —  books, 
libraries,  churches,  railroads,  telegraphs,  newspapers  —  than  kings  have  in  heathen  lands. 

"  All  the  experience  of  modern  missionaries  in  the  East  goes  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the 
method  employed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  giving  attention  to  diseased  bodies  as 
a  means  of  access  to  diseased  souls." 

6.  Christ's  example  shows  the  only  true  method  of  spreading  the  Gospel.  Like  him,  if 
we  would  succeed  in  saving  men,  we  must  (1)  preach  the  Word  of  God  with  the  authority 
of  divine  truth  and  of  our  experience;  and  (2)  we  must  confirm  the  Word  by  good  deeds, 
helping  the  poor,  visiting  the  sick,  cheering  the  despondent,  aiding  the  unfortunate,  com- 
forting the  lonely,  looking  out  on  every  side  for  some  one  whom  we  can  help,  and  whose 
burdens  we  can  bear. 

7.  There  is  no  little  questioning  as  to  the  best  method  of  keeping  the  Sabbath.  Let  us 
keep  it  as  Christ  kept  it.  Men  feel  the  need  of  exercise  on  the  Sabbath.  Let  them  instead 
of  rowing  or  wheeling  or  golfing,  go  about  doing  good.  Let  them  take  long  walks  to  visit 
the  sick,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless.     Let  them  fulfil  Emerson's  description,  — 

"  July  was  in  his  sunny  heart, 
October  in  his  liberal  hand. " 

And  they  will  return  home  refreshed  in  body  and  in  spirit. 
Read  the  bright  little  booklet,  The  Deacon's  Week.     " 


lie  lived  the  Beatitudes  daily. 


LESSON  VIII.  — February  25. 

JESUS'   POWER  TO  FORGIVE.  —  Mark  2  :  1-12. 
COMMIT  v.  5.    READ  Matt.  9:  2-8;  Luke  5 :  17-26. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  The  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins. 

Mark  2:   10. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

A  STUDY  OF  FORGIVENESS  AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THIS 

MIRACLE. 


Nine  Words  Used  in  the  Bible  for 
Sin.  Missing  the  mark  (John  1 :  29; 
Rom.  6:  6;  8:  3;  Heb.  3:  13,  etc.); 
Debt  (Matt.  6:  12);  Lawlessness  (Matt. 
24:  12;  2  Thes.  2:  3,  7;  1  John  3:  4). 
Disobedience  (Rom.  5:  19;  2  Cor.  10:  6; 
Heb.  2:  2);  Trespass,  transgression  (Rom. 
5:  14;  I  Tim.  2:  14);  fault,  moral  aber- 
ration (Matt.  6:  14;  2  Cor.  5:  9;  Eph.  2: 
5;  Col.  2:  13);  Defeat,  discomfiture  ( 1  Cor. 
6:  7);  Impiousness  (Rom.  1:  18;  2  Tim. 
2:  16;  Tit.  2:  12);  Disharmony,  discord 
(found  in  the  Septuagint — plemmelesis} . 


Nine  Expressions  for  Forgiveness. 
Forgive  (Matt.  9:  6;  Mark  11:  25;  1  John 
I:  9);  remit  (John  20:  23;  Heb.  9:  22); 
take  aivay  (Rom.  II:  27;  1  John  3:  5); 
cover  up  (Psa.  32:  I;  85:  2;  Rom.  4:7); 
blot  out  (Psa.  51:  I,  9;  Isa.  44:  22;  Acts 
3:  19;  Col.  2:  14);  destroy  (Rom.  6:  6); 
wash  aivay  (Psa.  51:  2,  7;  Isa.  1:  16; 
1  Cor.  6:  11;  Rev.  1:  5);  cleanse  (Psa. 
19:  12;  51:  12;  1  John  1:  9);  remember 
no  more  (Heb.  8:  12). 
1.  The  need  of  forgiveness  (Rom.  3:  9; 
1  John  1 :  8). 
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Consciousness  of   guilt  (Psa.  51;   Acts 

2:  37;    16:   30). 
Mankind  cannot   remove  guilt  (Job  9: 

30,  31;  Prov.  20:  9;  Jer.  2:  22). 
2.   What   is  forgiveness?   (Isa.  44:  22;  55: 

7;    1  John  1:    7). 
It  does  not  remove  all  the  consequences 

of  sin,  e.  g.  David. 
It    does    remove    some    of    the    conse- 
quences   (Luke     15;     Rom.    5:     9; 

Gal.  3:   13). 
It  means  reconciliation  with  God,  e.  g. 

the  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  15;  Rom.  8: 

1,  16,  17;  2  Cor  5:  19;  Col.  2:  14). 
It  takes  away  the  love  of  sin  (Rom.  6: 

2,  11;    7:  14;    I  Pet.  2:  24;    1  John 
1:  7;  Jude  23). 

God  trusts  us  after  we  are  forgiven, 
e.  g.  David,  Peter,  Isaiah  (Rom.  8: 
38,  39;  John  21:  15-18;  Psa.  51: 
12,  13;   Isa.  6:   5;   44:   22). 


3.  Conditions  of  forgiveness.     Repentance, 

e.  g.  the  publican;  the  woman  that 
was  a  sinner  (Luke  7:  47-50;  13: 
2-5;  18:  13;  Acts  2:  38). 
Confession  (Psa.  32:  5;  1  John  1:  9); 
forgiving  others,  e.  g.  the  two  debt- 
ors; the  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt.  6:  14; 
18:  32-35;  Mark  11:  26;  Luke  6: 
37;   Col.  3:    13). 

4.  How  Christ  assures  of  forgiveness  (Matt. 

26:  28). 
God's    desire  to   forgive  (John  3:  16; 

Gal.  4:4,  5;  Eph.  2:  4-7;  1  Thes. 

5=  9). 
Kindles    motives   for    repentance    and 

better    life    (Luke    13:    3;     15:    7; 

Col.  3:    12-14). 

The  authority  of  Christ  to  forgive 
(John  5:  19-23;  Acts  5:  31;  10: 
43). 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler  in  his  new  book, 
The  Pastoral  Leadership  of  Sunday  School 
Forces,  uses  this  lesson  as  an  illustration  of 
the  right  use  of  the  imagination  in  Teaching. 
I  report  it  here  in  part  as  a  good  example 
both  for  this  lesson  and  for  others. 

What  is  the  underlying  principle  by 
which  we  may  reproduce  the  scenes  of  the 
past  in  their  detail,  and  make  them  living? 
This,  —  that  men  act  always,  in  similar 
circumstances,  in  the  same  way.   .   .   . 

In  our  days,  if  a  crowd  wants  to  get 
into  a  building  very  badly,  that  crowd  will 
press  and  push  and  jam.  If  the  desire  is 
tremendously  intense,  they  will  be  rude,  and 
will  trample  on  each  other  ruthlessly.  That 
is  the  way  a  crowd  acts  to-day,  therefore 
that  is  the  way  crowds  acted  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour.   .  .  . 

They  were  absorbed  in  his  teachings, 
and  while  every  square  foot  of  room  inside 
was  occupied,  a  crowd  was  packed  against 
the  door,  listening.  At  this  juncture,  down 
come  these  four  men  with  their  friend. 
What  happened  now?  Well,  what  would 
vffu  do  if  four  of  you  had  a  friend  on  a 
mattress,  and  you  wanted  to  get  him  in?  I 
should  begin  by  courteously  saying: 

"  Friends,  we  want  to  get  in  with  this 
sick  man.  Now,  won't  you  please  make 
way  ?  ' ' 

But  the  crowd  was  too  dense. 

I  fancy  I  hear  one  of  the  four  saying: 

"  Boys,  it's  no  use.  We  have  got  to 
take  him  home  and  try  another  time." 

And  then  I  don't  think  I  am  extravagant 
if  I  say  that  one  of  them  would  say: 

"  I've  brought  him  here,  and  I  am  going 


to  get  him  in.  We'll  take  him  through  the 
roof."   .   .    . 

So  they  got  him  on  to  the  roof. 

Then  the  Doctor  pictures  the  audience 
inside  as  they  hear  the  ceiling  cracking,  and 
every  eye  looks  up  instead  of  at  the 
preacher. 

Down  comes  the  man  in  front  of  the 
Master. 

Now,  what?  Well,  my  brothers,  if  I 
had  a  man  here  on  the  floor  in  front  of  me, 
and  you  thought  I  was  going  to  heal  him, 
what  would  you  people  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  do?  You  would  rise  instantly,  and 
some  of  you  would  get  on  the  benches 
promptly,  to  see.  There  were  no  benches 
in  that  Oriental  room,  but  they  rose  to  their 
feet.  .  .  . 

"  Son,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee." 

Now  look  at  the  faces,  and  see  what  a 
change.  They  had  been  all  full  of  curiosity, 
—  now,  on  the  part  of  some,  it  is  anger. 

And  the  four  on  the  roof  above? 

They  were  lying  flat  on  the  roof,  and  if 
you  had  looked  up  from  the  room  inside 
you  would  have  seen  four  faces  looking 
down.  .  .  .  And  when  they  saw  their  friend 
rise  and  go  away,  instantly  the  four  faces 
disappeared,  and  they  went  down  the  stair- 
case a  world  faster  than  they  came  up  to 
greet  their  friend  with  "  Praise  the  Lord." 
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THE   LESSON 

includes  the  Parallels,  and  a  Bible  study  on 
Forgiveness  of  sins. 

LEARN  BY  HEART. 

Isa.  55:  6,  7;  Psa.  51 :  1,  2;  Luke  15:  10. 


Mark  2:   1-12. 


LESSON  VIII. 


First  Quarter. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Summer  of  A.  D.  28.  After 
the  last  lesson,  Jesus  with  his  few  disciples 
made  a  preaching  tour  of  several  days 
through  Galilee  (Mark  1 :  39).  After  their 
return  to  Capernaum  occurred  the  incident 
of  this  lesson. 

Place.  — Capernaum. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  About 
the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  his  minis- 
try ;  in  his  great  Galilean  ministry.  He 
was  now  rapidly  gaining  a  hold  on  the 
people. 

John  the  Baptist  in  prison  in  Castle 
Machrerus  since  the  previous  March. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler's  The  Pastoral 
Leadership  of  Sunday  School  Forces, 
the  capital  chapter  on  "  How  we  Teach." 
Ramsay,  in  his  Was  Christ  Born  in  Bethle- 
hem  ?  pp.  57-65,  makes  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  account  of  Luke  with 
that  of  Mark,  to  show  for  what  different 
readers  each  one  wrote.  Prof.  Geo. 
Adam  Smith's  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins 
(Armstrong,  1905).  R.  F.  Horton's  Car- 
toons of  St.  Mark,  "  The  Cartoon  of  Heal- 
ing "  and  "  The  Cartoon  of  Forgiveness." 
Joseph  Cook's  Monday  Lectures,  "  Con- 
science." The  Miracles  of  Jesus,  by 
twelve  writers  (1903,  6s,  James  Robinson, 
Manchester,  Eng.).  Peloubet's  Suggestive 
Lllustrations  on  Matthew.  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  the  description  of  the 
burden  of  sin  falling  from  Christian  at  sight 
of  the  cross.  Ruskin's  Fors  Clavigera, 
Letter  42.  Trumbull's  Studies  in  Oriental 
Social  Life,  "Calls  for  Healing  in  the 
East."  Geikie's  New  Testament  Hours, 
"  The  Great  Physician."  Sir  Risdon  Ben- 
nett's Diseases  of  the  Bible  (Revell). 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Oriental  houses. 

The  palsy. 

How  the  paralytic  and  his  helpers  showed  their  faith. 

Jesus'  skill  in  turning  an  interruption  into  a  help. 

Why   Jesus  forgave   his  sins   before  he  healed  his 

disease. 
What  is  forgiveness  of  sin? 
What  does  it  do  for  us  ? 
Why  is  faith  necessary  ? 


PLAN   OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :   A  Miracle  That  Illus- 
trates the  Forgiveness  of  Sins. 

I.  Preaching  the  Gospel  of  Forgiv- 
ing Love  (vs.  i,  2). 

The  Missionary  Tour. 

The  Return  to  Capernaum. 

The  House  where  Jesus  was  staying. 

The  Audience. 

The  Preaching. 

II.  The  Coming  of  One  Who  Needed 
Forgiveness  (v.  3). 

The  palsy. 
The  sick  man. 

III.  The  Beginnings  of  Faith  (vs.  3,  4). 

The  fact  of  his  coming. 

Borne  of  Four. 

Faith  growing  by  overcoming  obstacles. 

IV.  An  Example  of  Sins  Forgiven  (v. 

5)- 

V.  The  Test  and  Proof  of    Forgive- 
ness (vs.  6-12). 

To  the  man  himself. 
To  others. 

VI.  A  Study  of  Forgiveness  of  Sin. 
The  Heart  of  the  Lesson. 

The  need  of  forgiveness. 
What  is  forgiveness  ? 
The  conditions  of  forgiveness. 
Forgiveness  through  Christ. 


i.  And  ^n  1  he  entered  agkiQ  into  Ca-per'na-iim  after  ™™ee  days; 
noised  that  he  was  "in  the  house. 


and 


it  was 


1  Matt.  9:1;  Luke  5  :   iS 


a  Or,  at  home. 


I.  Preaching  the  Gospel  of  Forgiving'  Love.  —  Vs.  i,  2.    The  Missionary 

Tour.  The  next  morning  after  the  great  Sabbath  day  of  preaching  and  healing,  Jesus  rose 
very  early  and  went  out  of  the  city  to  a  lonely  place  and  there  prayed  (Mark  1 :  35).  The 
work  was  growing  rapidly,  and  Jesus  needed  heavenly  communion.  The  seeming  answer 
was  a  larger  work,  the  entrance  upon  his  first  Galilean  tour  of  healing  and  preaching.  He 
went  out  into  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns,  preaching  in  the  synagogues  throughout 
Galilee  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  and  Luke). 

One  incident  only  of  this  tour,  which  lasted  several  days,  is  recorded,  that  of  a  leper, 
whose  disease  was  incurable  then,  and  rarely  cured  even  by  the  science  of  to-day. 

Return  to  Capernaum,  i.  After  some  days.  The  length  of  time  is  indefinite, 
but  not  very  long  since  it  is  measured  by  days  instead  of  weeks.  It  was  noised.  It  is 
remarkable  how  rapidly  news  spreads  in  the  East,  without  any  of  the  newspapers  or  railroads 
or  telegraphs  of  our  day  and  country. 
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February  25. 


JESUS'  TOWER  TO  FORGIVE. 


Mark  2:  1-12. 


2.  And  B'rais'>tway  many  were  gathered  together,  ™uch  that  there  was  no 
longcr  room  t070creivc  them,  no,  not  b0™^iaa  about  the  door:  and  he  p™ckheed  the 
word  unto  them. 


The  House  where  Jesus  was  Staying.  That  he  was  in  the  house.  "  Either 
the  house  which  he  occupied  with  his  mother  and  his  brethren  (Matt.  4:  13)  or  possibly 
that  of  St.  Peter." — Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.  "The  article  being  wanting  in  the 
original,  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  *  at  home.'  "  —  Schaff. 

The  houses  are  usually  of  one  story,  with  a  flat  roof  and  outside  stairs;  for  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer  the  family  always  sleep  there.  They  are  generally  surrounded  by 
battlements.  "The  roofs  are  made  of  branches  of  trees,  canes,  palm  leaves,  etc.,  covered 
with  a  thick  stratum  of  earth."  —  Dr.  Davis. 

Mrs.  Howie,  of  Syria,  describes  in  The  Sunday  School  Times  a  somewhat  different  forma- 
tion of  roof.  "  Red-tiled,  zinc,  and  galvanized  iron  sloping  roofs  are  to  be  seen  in  Syria 
now,  but  the  old  firm  and  substantial  flat  roof  is  still  a  common  feature  in  Eastern  dwellings. 
The  substructure  of  such  a  roof  consists  of  timber  beams  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter  each, 
and  they  lie  parallel  with,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from,  each  other.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  beams  are  closed  by  stone  slabs  or  pine  boards,  above  which  is  placed  a  layer  of 
earth  fifteen  inches  thick,  which  is  rolled  water-tight  by  a  stone  roller.  .  .  .  The  old  Eastern 
house  is  a  single  room,  and  may  be  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty  or  more  broad,  by 
ten  or  twelve  high.     No  partitions,  but  stone  or  timber  pillars,  support  the  massive  flat  roof." 

The  Audience.  2.  Many  were  gathered  together,  including  Pharisees  and  doctors 
of  the  law  from  all  parts  of  Galilee,  Judea,  and  Jerusalem  (Luke  5:  17).  These  were  the 
most  influential  and  learned  of  the  Jews.  The  young  teacher  was  creating  a  wide  excite- 
ment. The  house  was  crowded  with  people  who,  with  Oriental  freedom,  had  entered  the 
room  where  the  great  Teacher  and  Miracle- Worker  was  staying,  and  even  gathered  in  a 
crowd  outside  the  door,  so  dense  as  to  choke  the  approaches. 

The  Preaching.  He  preached  (spake)  the  word  unto  them.  The  goodness  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  blessings  which  that  Gospel  brought,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  repentance  as  the  necessary  condition  of  receiving  the  blessings.  "  And  the  power  of  the 
Lord  was  with  him  to  heal "  (Luke). 

II.  The  Coming  of  One  who  Needed  Forgiveuess.  —  V.  3.  In  another  part  of 
the  city  was  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  who,  having  suffered  long,  had  heard  of  the  new 
prophet  with  his  Gospel  and  his  healing  power. 

The  Palsy,  a  contraction  of  paralysis,  is  here  regarded  as  "  a  complete  loss  of  power 
in  his  lower  limbs  "  (Hastings'  Bible  Diet.).  It  is  difficult  of  cure,  and  "  even  in  the  best 
cases  progress  is  slow."  Sir  Risdon  Bennett  in  Diseases  of  the  Bible,  says:  "  If,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  arms  are  also 
paralyzed,  these  also  would  be  use- 
less, and  the  subject  unable  to  help 
himself  in  any  way.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  this  last  most  serious  and 
hopeless  form  of  disease  character- 
ized the  case  of  '  one  sick  of  the 
palsy,'  who  was  borne  of  four." 
Compare  the  case  of  Eneas  (in  Acts 
9:  33)  who  had  lain  helpless  in  bed 
for  eight  years.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  man's  character,  or  about 
his  previous  life,  or  the  cause  of 
his  illness.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  was  a  sinner  above  other 
men.  But  he  felt  that  he  was  a 
sinner  and  needed  forgiveness,  just 
as  all  the  audience  did.  No  one 
lives  so  perfectly  that  he  does  not 
sin;  and  if  his  conscience  is  sensitive 
he  will  feel  that  sin  far  more  deeply 
than  a  hardened  sinner.  The  man 
was  convicted  of  sin  by  the  character 
and  life  of  Christ  so  far  beyond  his 
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House  with  Stairs   Leading  to  the  Roof. 
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3.  And  they  come.  untohim>  bringing  untoh?°eaman  sick  of  the  palsy,  whichw" 
borne  of  four. 

4.  And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  unto  him  for  the  *™\  '  they 
uncovered  the  roof  where  he  was  :  and  when  they  had  broken  |{  up,  they 
let  down  the  bed  Zhl?j?n  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay. 

5.  ^d1  Jesus  2seBea^g  their  faith-  hsea^d  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  3  thy 

Sin<»  be  forgiven  thee. 
sills       are  forgiven. 

1  Comp.  Luke  5  :   19.  3  Luke  7 :  48  ;  comp.  John  5  :  14. 

2  Mark  10  :  52  ;  Matt.  8:  10,  13  ;  9:  22,  29  ;  15  :  28;  Luke  7  :  9,  50  ;    17:  19  ;  18  :  42  ;  Acts  3  :  16  ; 

14:  9;  Jas.  5:  15. 

own,  and  by  the  fact  that  sickness  and  trouble  are  instruments  in  God's  providence  for 
leading  us  to  realize  our  sins  and  needs.  They  compel  us  to  turn  away  for  a  time  from  the 
rush  and  excitement  of  worldly  business  and  pleasure,  and  in  quietness  to  look  at  our  hearts 
and  lives. 

He  felt  his  need  of  forgiveness  and  a  new  life,  even  more  than  his  need  of  healing,  as 
many  a  person  in  sickness  has  felt. 

III.  The  Bog-innings  and  Growth  of  Faith.  —  Vs.  3,  4.  (1)  The  first  mark  of 
faith  was  the  fact  that  the  man,  so  helpless,  desired  so  earnestly  to  go  to  Jesus. 

(2)  3.  Borne  of  four.  One  at  each  corner  of  the  stretcher  on  which  the  bed  was 
laid.  This  was  the  next  proof  of  faith.  The  man's  faith  must  have  inspired  these  others. 
R.  Glover  lays  the  most  stress  on  the  sick  man's  faith,  as  the  source  and  bulwark  of  the 
faith  of  the  four.  "  There  are  no  sufferers  whose  affliction  has  been  hallowed  who  are 
not  centers  of  spiritual  influence  to  some  friends  or  neighbors  round  them."  The  four  had 
the  faith  that  made  them  willing  to  take  so  much  trouble  to  help  a  sick  friend.  "There 
are  cases  which  will  need  the  aid  of  a  band  of  workers  before  they  will  be  fully  saved,  — 
a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  friend,  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  a  pastor;  all  should  unite  in  prayers 
and  labors  to  bring  such  to  Jesus."  —  Spargeon.  "  Bushnell  has  a  sermon  on  'Four- 
Cornered  Duties.'  Let  no  one  drop  his  corner  of  the  blanket.  The  paralyzed  cases  will 
never  come  without  help.  How  much  better  to  be  one  of  the  toiling  four  than  one  of  the 
growling  scribes!  "  — Bishop  Warren. 

In  the  study  of  the  religious  experiences  of  251  boys  in  preparatory  schools  all  over  the 
country,  described  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  October,  1902,  the  most  powerful 
external  influences  through  which  they  became  Christians  are  mentioned  391  times,  and  of 
these  370  are  from  persons,  and  only  21  are  from  such  sources  as  reading,  prayer,  and 
Bible  study,  unconnected  with  personality. 

(3)  Growth  and  increase  of  faith  came  through  overcoming  obstacles.  Obstacles  in  the 
way  do  not  mean  that  we  are  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  or  that  God  wants  us  to  stop. 
Frequently  their  purpose  is  to  strengthen  our  faith,  to  prove  and  test  our  faith.  They  may 
increase  our  earnestness  and  develop  our  powers  and  thus  fit  us  for  larger  blessings.  For 
faith  grows  most  rapidly  and  develops  most  perfectly  when  put  into  action.  They  that  do 
shall  know. 

4.  Could  not  come  nigh  unto  him  for  the  press.  The  crowd  which  filled  the  house, 
and  the  narrow  street  on  which  the  door  opened.  They  uncovered,  literally,  dug  through, 
the  roof,  which  was  made  of  branches  and  twigs  covered  over  with  earth,  and  could  be 
easily  dug  through,  and  as  easily  repaired.  "The  whole  affair  was  the  extemporaneous 
device  of  plain  peasants,  accustomed  to  open  their  roofs,  and  let  down  grain,  straw,  and 
other  articles,  as  they  still  do  in  this  country.  I  have  often  seen  it  done,  and  done  it 
myself  to  houses  in  Lebanon." —  Wm.  M.  Thomson.  They  let  down  the  bed.  A 
mattress  two  or  three  inches  thick. 

IV.  An  Example  of  Sins  ForgiA'en.  —  V.  5.  The  incident  that  seemed  to  be  an 
interruption  of  Jesus'  discourse  was  beautifully  turned  by  him  into  an  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  his  teaching.  5.  When  Jesus  saw  their  faith.  The  faith  went  far 
deeper  than  a  hope  for  bodily  healing.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  Jesus  took  the  course 
that  he  did.  He  showed  (1)  that  redemption  from  sin  was  worth  more  than  redemption 
from  disease;  (2)  that  only  by  being  saved  from  sin  could  the  bodily  cure  be  permanent  or 
most  valuable;  (3)  he  held  up  before  them  an  object-lesson  of  faith,  so  that  they  could  see 
what  faith  was,  how  it  saved  and  how  it  was  manifested.  There  was  always  danger  that 
the  outward  healing  would  absorb  too  much  attention.  It  was  good  indeed,  but  of  -small 
value  unless  it  led  to  better  lives  and  renewed  souls.     He  said  .   .  .  Son.     Expressing 
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6.  But  there  were  certain  of  the  scribes  sitting  there,  and  reasoning  in 
their  hearts, 

7.  Why  doth  this  ZZ  thus  speak  ?  lhebXPXneth:  2  who  can  forgive  sins  but 

God  only  ? 
one,  even  God  ? 

8.  And  imZ^li:yhen  Jesus,  .,  .f™^  in  his  spirit  that  they  so  reasoned 
within  themselves,  h8eajta,^  unto  them,  Why  reason  ye  these  things  in  your 
hearts  ? 

9.  Whether  is  u  easier  to  say  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  -™y  sins 
^re'forgTvon?'  or  to  say,  Arisej  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk? 

10.  But  that  ye  may  know  that  4the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins'  (he  saith  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy), 


1  Mark  14 :  64  ;  John  10:  36. 

2  Psa.  32  :  s  ;  Isa.  43  :  25. 


3  See  John  2  :  25. 

4  Comp.  v.  28. 


sympathy  and  a  kindly  feel- 
ing. Matthew  adds,  "  Be 
of  good  cheer."  Thy  sins 
be  (are)  forgiven  thee. 
The  past  is  washed  away. 
You  are  received  back  again 
to  your  Heavenly  Father's 
favor  and  love,  as  the  prodi- 
gal son  to  his  father's  home. 
This  forgiveness  was  doubt- 
less the  very  boon  which 
above  all  others  the  young 
man  needed  and  desired. 
Jesus  was  reading  his  heart. 

V.  The  Test  and  Proof  of  Jesus'  Power  to  Forgiveness.  —Vs.  6-12.  6.  There 
were  certain  of  the  scribes.  Men  of  letters,  teachers  of  the  law,  who  had  come  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  investigate  what  Jesus  was  doing.  Reasoning.  "  The  word  '  dia- 
logue '  is  derived  from  the  original  of  this  word;  and  the  meaning  literally  is  that  they  held 

■M.   R.  Vincent.      In   their  hearts.       Not   speaking   it 


Oriental   Bed. 


To   blaspheme  is  to    slander    God,    to 

was  arrogating  to  himself  what  belonged 

Blasphemy  is  practically  uttered  treason 


a  dialogue  with  themselves.' 
openly. 

7.  This  man  thus  speak  blasphemies  ? 
speak  evil,  impiously,  of  God.  In  this  case  it 
only  to  God,  thus  making  God  like  a  mere  man. 

against  God.  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?  Sins  are  against  God,  and  there- 
fore only  God  can  forgive  them;  for  in  the  nature  of  things  only  he  against  whom  the 
offense  has  been  committed  can  forgive.  I  can  forgive  the  evil  done  to  myself,  but  I  can- 
not forgive  the  evil  done  to  my  neighbor.  He  only  can  forgive  that.  So  that  the  reason- 
ing of  the  scribes  was  right:  "  Only  God  can  forgive  sins." 

8.  Why  reason  ye.  Matthew  says,  "  Wherefore  think  ye  evil?  "  Why  do  you  mis- 
judge, and  put  an  evil  construction  on  my  words? 

9.  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say,  etc.  "  In  our  Lord's  argument  it  must  be  carefully 
noted  that  he  does  not  ask  which  is  easier,  to  forgive  sins,  or  to  raise  a  sick  man  ;  for  it 
could  not  be  affirmed  that  that  of  forgiving  is  easier  than  this  of  healing;  but  which  is 
easier  to  claim,  this  pcnver  or  that ;  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  Arise  and 
walk?  ...  It  would  be  easier  for  a  man  equally  ignorant  of  the  French  and  Chinese 
languages  to  claim  to  know  the  last  than  the  first.  Not  that  the  language  itself  is  easier, 
but  that  in  the  one  case  multitudes  could  disprove  his  claim;  in  the  other,  hardly  a  scholar 
or  two  in  the  land."  —  Trench.  Saying,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  could  not  be  put  to 
the  proof.  But  the  saying,  "Arise  and  walk,"  could  be  tested  on  the  spot.  Both  were 
divine  acts.  He  that  could  do  one  divine  act  proved  that  he  had  authority  and  power  to  do 
the  other. 

10.  Ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man.  The  Messiah,  "  the  head  and  representa- 
tive of  the  new  humanity,"  the  Son  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Hath  power.  Both 
right  and  might,  authority  and  power.     The  proof  lies  in  the  indorsement  of  God  to  Jesus' 
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11.  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  Tnyt(intthythine 
house. 

12.  And  immediate'y  he  arose,  and straightway  t°°k  up  the  bed,  and  went  forth 
before  them  all ;  insomuch  that  they  were  all  amazed,  and  l  glorified  God, 
saying,  We  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion. 

1  See  Luke  7 :  16. 

claims  to  be  the   Messiah.     The   miracle   was   the  signature  of    God  to  his   nature    and 
mission. 

It  was  quite  as  essential  that  the  man  himself  should  know,  as  for  the  people  generally. 
He  would  need  the  divine  assurance  that  the  promise  of  forgiveness  came  from  God.  All 
the  blessedness  and  hope  of  his  life  depended  on  it. 

11.  Arise.  Which  would  be  impossible  without  a  miracle.  Take  up  thy  bed.  This 
would  show  the  completeness  of  the  cure  on  the  spot,  which  would  be  impossible  if  the 
cure  were  a  medical  result. 

12.  He  arose,  took  up  the  bed,  and  went  forth  before  them  all.  A  living  wit- 
ness to  Jesus,  unimpeachable,  and  making  the  cure  a  visible  illustration  of  the  work  which 
Jesus  came  to  do.  Insomuch  that  they  were  all  amazed.  Luke  adds,  "  They  were 
filled  with  fear."  The  miracle  awakened  a  religious  awe  in  their  minds,  such  as  men  ever 
feel  in  the  presence  of  a  great  and  mysterious  power.  Here  was  one  also  who  had  unlim- 
ited power;  what  might  he  not  do  to  them?  Had  they  secret  sins  unforgiven?  But  they 
also  saw  the  goodness  of  God;  his  forgiving  love;  his  readiness  to  help;  and  this,  too, 
for  the  sinful  and  helpless.  This  was  the  most  amazing  thing  of  all.  This  was  like  the 
angels'  song  of  "  Peace,  good  will  to  men."  It  was  the  proof  of  the  immortal  revelation 
that  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  have  eternal  life."  And  glorified  God.  Luke  adds,  "  saying,  We  have 
seen  strange  things  to-day."  They  ascribed  the  honor  and  glory  to  God,  as  the  source  of 
this  beneficent  power.  The  good  deeds  of  God's  children  honor  God,  and  lead  the  souls 
of  men  toward  him  (Matt.  5:    16). 

VI.  A  Study  of  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin.    The  Heart  of  the  Lesson.  —  As 

exemplified  in  the  healing  of  the  paralytic. 

First,  The  Need  of  Forgiveness  lies  (i)  in  the  fact  that  all  have  sinned.  No 
"  flattery  mirror  "  can  so  deceive  the  soul  as  to  make  one  believe  that  his  moral  portrait  is 
that  of  a  perfect  man.  . 


I  sat  alone  with  my  conscience 

In  a  place  where  time  had  ceased 
And  we  talked  of  my  former  living 

In  the  land  where  the  years  increased. 
The  ghosts  of  forgotten  actions 

Came  floating  before  my  sight, 
And  things  that  I  thought  were  dead  things 

Were  alive  with  a  terrible  might  ; 
The  vision  of  all  my  past  life 

Was  an  awful  thing  to  face, 


Alone  with  my  conscience  sitting 

In  that  silently  solemn  place. 
And  now  alone  with  my  conscience, 

In  the  place  where  the  years  increase, 
I  try  to  recall  that  future 

In  the  land  where  time  will  cease, 
And  I  know  of  the  future  judgment, 

How  dreadful  soe'er  it  be, 
To  sit  alone  with  my  conscience 

Will  be  judgment  enough  for  me." 


2.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  this  need  lies  "  in  the  fact,  which  dramatists  of  all 
ages  have  treated  as  the  most  certain  and  tragic  element  in  human  experience  —  the  per- 
sistence and  ineradicableness  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  hopelessness  of  outrunning  conscience, 
however  successfully  some  versatile  men  have  appeared  to  do  so."  —  George  Adam  Smith. 
No  one  can  himself  cause  "the  laughter  of  his  soul  at  itself"  to  cease.  One  chapter  in 
Les  Miserables  is  entitled  "  A  Tempest  in  a  Brain,"  "  A  spectacle  grander  than  the  ocean, 
and  that  is  conscience,"  but  no  man  can  at  his  will  still  that  tempest,  with  his  own  "  Peace, 
be  still." 

3.  According  to  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith  in  his  sermon  in  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins, 
a  more  convincing  argument  for  the  need  of  forgiveness  is  the  well-known  fact  that  "  the 
sense  of  sin  appears  most  keen  and  painful  in  the  purest  and  truest  hearts:  that  it  is  the  most 
holy  of  our  race  who  have  most  acutely  felt  their  guilt  and  need  of  forgiveness."  For  "  If 
any  man  say  that  he  have  no  sin  he  deceiveth  himself  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him."  "  The 
years  do  not  lessen  nor  wear  thin  this  sense  of  guilt.     Rather  they  bring  out  all  the  color 
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that  is  in  it;  red  and  awful  to  our  eyes."  So  that  we  can  never  judge  the  depth  of  guilt,  by 
the  pangs  of  conscience,  or  the  confession  of  sin.  Theodore  Parker  overlooked  this  fact 
when  he  said  that  if  the  confessions  of  sin  in  prayer-meeting  were  sincere,  the  ones  that 
made  them  ought  to  be  sent  to  State  prison.  They  only  judged  themselves  by  a  higher 
standard,  with  a  tenderer  conscience  than  others. 

Second.  What  is  Forgiveness  of  Sin?  What  does  it  do  ?  There  are  nine  words 
in  the  Bible  to  express  sin.  The  commonest  word  for  sin  in  Scripture  is  hamarlla.  It 
means  the  missing  of  a  mark;  it  emphasizes  the  truth  that  sin  is  a  blunder  and  a  ruin;  that 
sin  means  failure,  that  it  misses  the  true  aim  and  end  of  life.  Other  words  are  "  debts," 
opheilemata,  things  we  owed  to  God,  but  unpaid;  anoiuia,  lawlessness;  parakoe,  hearing 
amiss,  or  disobedience;  pardbasis,  trespass,  going  across  the  boundary,  transgression; 
pardptoma,  fault,  falling  aside,  moral  aberration;  heitema,  defeat,  discomfiture;  asebeia, 
impiousness;  plemmelesis,  disharmony,  a  metaphor  from  music,  as  when  Shakespeare  says: 

"  How  sour  sweet  music  is 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept, 
So  is  it  with  the  music  of  men's  lives." 

For  all  these  kinds  of  sin  we  need  forgiveness.  And  there  are  as  many  expressions  for 
forgiveness  as  for  sins,  —  forgive,  remit,  take  away,  cover  up,  blot  out,  destroy,  wash  away, 
cleanse,  remember  no  more. 

"  Most  quick  to  pardon  sins  is  He. 
Who  unto  God  draws  near 
One  forward  step,  God  takes  three 
To  meet,  and  quit  his  fear." 

—  Persian  Poet. 

1.  Forgiveness  does  not  remove  all  the  consequences  of  sin.  It  cannot  bring  back  the 
slain.  In  cannot  remove  the  fact  of  sin.  It  cannot  immediately  remove  the  scarlet  letter, 
as  in  Hawthorne's  romance.  It  leaves  certain  marks  and  scars  on  the  soul.  And  this  is 
the  warning  against  sin.  It  is  folly  to  sin,  imagining  that  it  is  easy  to  recover  from  its 
effects. 

2.  It  does  remove  the  penalty  of  sin.  It  does  bring  back  many  blessings  that  sin  has 
forfeited.  It  does  restore  the  outward  expressions  of  God's  favor.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
a  pardon  that  goes  on  punishing  the  same  as  before.  We  do  not  forgive  another  if  it 
makes  no  change  in  our  actions  toward  him.  We  do  not  forgive  a  debt  if  we  continue  to 
press  for  its  payment. 

How  can  the  Cain  mark  be  removed  from  our  souls?  Will  not  the  black  past  be  for- 
ever present,  forever  seen?  One  simple  illustration  has  brought  comfort.  I  have  seen  a 
black  coal  by  the  roadside,  the  very  essence  of  blackness.  I  have  seen  the  sun  shine  on 
that  black  coal  and  I  could  no  longer  see  the  blackness  because  of  the  sun's  radiance 
reflected  from  it.  It  was  no  longer  a  black  coal,  but  a  star  of  glory.  So  when  we  get  to 
heaven,  the  wondrous  love  and  wisdom  of  God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  in  saving  such  sinners 
as  we  have  been  will  make  ourselves  and  every  one  forget  the  sin  in  the  shining  of  redeem- 
ing love.  And  even  here  the  splendid  fight  against  sin,  the  glorious  victory  over  it,  the 
good  that  has  been  wrought  in  us  by  overcoming  it,  will  put  the  sin  in  the  background,  and 
its  blackness  will  be  hidden  by  the  light  of  the  victory.  The  dust  and  smoke  of  the  battle 
will  be  forgotten  in  the  shining  of  the  morning  star,  the  reward  of  him  that  overcometh. 

3.  Forgiveness  is  chiefly  restoration  to  the  family  and  favor  of  God.  And  this  is  a  far 
higher  blessing  than  the  removal  of  suffering.  Sin  has  set  us  in  opposition  to  God,  so  that 
we  do  not  feel  at  home  in  his  presence.  Forgiveness  brings  us  close  to  the  heart  of  God, 
into  oneness  with  him.  It  gives  us  a  new  start  in  the  spiritual  life.  It  gives  a  new  mean- 
ing to  the  love  of  God,  a  new  vision  of  righteousness  and  tender  mercies  and  loving  kind- 
ness.    "  In  giving  forgiveness  God  gives  himself." 

4.  Forgiveness,  therefore,  is  remission  of  sin,  a  deliverance  from  the  love  of  sin,  a  heart 
that  hates  sin. 

5.  Another  great  blessing  follows  this.  God  again  trusts  us,  and  he  shows  it  by  again 
committing  his  work  to  our  charge.  Isaiah,  when  the  coal  from  off  the  altar  had  touched 
him,  and  a  voice  said,  "  Thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  purged,"  heard  also  the 
voice,  saying,  "Whom  shall  I  send?"  and  "Go,  and  tell  this  people"  (Isa.  6:  6-8). 
When  Christ  forgave  Peter's  denial,  He  restored  the  fallen  apostle  to  his  apostolic  work, — 
"  Feed  my  sheep;  feed  my  lambs."  And  often  better  work  is  done  than  ever  before,  not 
through  the  sin,  but  through    repentance  and  victory  and  forgiveness.     In  the  words  of 
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Prof.  Geo.  Adam  Smith:  "  With  the  sense  of  being  trusted,  forgiveness  becomes  a  con- 
science, and  puts  into  a  man  a  new  sense  of  honor  to  do  his  best  and  his  bravest  for  the  God 
who  believes  in  him. 

'  The  fear  of  hell's  the  hangman's  whip 
To  haud  the  wretch  in  order ; 
But  where  ye  feel  the  honor  grip, 
Let  that  ay  be  your  border.' 

And  it  is  this  sense  of  honor,  which  forgiveness,  when  it  is  felt  as  God's  great  trust  in 
him,  plants  in  a  man  deeper  and  stronger  than  any  other  motive  with  which  religion  can 
ever  endow  him." 

Third.  The  Conditions  of  Forgiveness  are  those  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  its  value,  or  even  to  its  existence. 

1.  Repentance,  the  forsaking  of  sin,  the  turning  away  from  sin. 

2.  Confession  of  sin,  which  confirms  the  repentance,  and  is  an  essential  proof  of  its  sin- 
cerity. Compare  David's  public  confession  of  sin  in  Psalms  32  and  51.  It  was  his  only  way 
of  undoing  the  evil  he  had  done  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Says  Professor  Blaikie,  "  With 
a  wonderful  effort  of  magnanimity,  he  resolved  to  place  himself  in  the  pillory  of  public 
shame,  to  expose  his  memory  to  all  the  foul  treatment  which  the  scoffers  and  libertines  of 
every  after  age  might  think  fit  to  heap  on  it."  Even  the  glory  of  his  victory  over  Goliath 
pales  before  this  noble  act.  The  king  on  his  throne  publicly  acknowledges  his  sin  before 
his  subjects,  and  the  temple  services  resound  with  his  confession.  No  one  sees  David's 
character  unless  he  places  the  repentance  beside  the  sin. 

3.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  condition  of  being  forgiven  is  that  we  forgive  those  who 
have  trespassed  against  us.  For  no  one  can  be  truly  penitent,  or  fitted  to  receive  forgive- 
ness from  God,  unless  he  has  a  forgiving  spirit  toward  his  enemies.  Compare  the  parable 
of  the  two  debtors. 

Fourth.     Forgiveness  comes  through  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  He  inspires  us  with  faith  in  the  love  of  God. 

2.  His  very  coming  is  a  proof  of  God's  willingness  to  forgive. 

3.  His  atonement  makes  it  safe  in  a  moral  world  to  forgive  sins.  It  takes  away  from 
sinners  the  feeling  that  God  is  indifferent  to  sin,  and  impresses  on  them  the  awful  evil  of 
sin,  as  well  as  the  infinite  love  of  God. 

4.  He  furnishes  us  with  new  motives  for  repenting  and  living  a  true  life. 


LESSON  IX. —  March  4. 

JESUS  TELLS  WHO  ARE  BLESSED.  —  Matt.  5  :   1-16. 

COMMIT  vs.  3-6.    READ  Mark  3  :  13-19;  Luke  6:  12-26. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 


Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Matt.  5:  8. 


INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

Study  the  Beatitudes  (1)  in  the  light  of 
Jesus'  actions  and  teachings  as  recorded  in 
the  Gospels. 


(2)  In  the  light  which  the  actions  of  the 
best  followers  of  Jesus,  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  throw  upon  our  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  them. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Summer  of  A.  D.  28. 

Place.  —  According  to  tradition,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  spoken  on  the 
Horns  of  Hattin,  or  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  a 
square-shaped  hill,  about  sixty  feet  in  height, 
with  two  tops,  near  the  center  of  the  west 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  2  or  3  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  7  s.w.  of  Capernaum. 


Jesus.  —  Between  31  and  32  years  old. 

John  the  Baptist. — Thirty-two  years 
old,  imprisoned  in  Castle  Macherus. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ. — Toward 
the  middle  of  his  ministry.  Just  after  he 
had  appointed  his  twelve  apostles.  A 
new  epoch  in  the  development  of  his 
work. 
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March 


JESUS  TELLS  WHO  ARE  BLESSED.      Matthew  5:   1-16. 


SUGGESTIONS    TO    TEACHERS. 

Prof.  William  James  says,  in  his  Talks  to 
Teachers  on  Psychology,  that  when  we  be- 
gin to  teach  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
to  insure  the  interest  of  our  pupils,  and 
that  is  "  to  make  certain  that  they  have 
something  in  their  minds  to  attend  with  " 
when  we  begin  to  talk. 

The  Beatitudes  have  a  "  point  of  con- 
tact"  in  every  life;  and  we  can  make  this 
lesson  most  effective,  as  well  as  most  inter- 
esting if  we  find  this  point  in  the  lives  or 
thoughts  of  our  scholars.  Most  of  them 
know  the  Beatitudes  by  heart.  What  they 
need  is  to  see  how  they  apply  to  the  con- 
duct of  children. 

Here  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for  a 
class  in  "The  School  of  Practice." 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

The  Expositor'' s  Greek  Testament  has 
many  suggestive  thoughts.  Prof.  H.  B. 
Swete's  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  Our 
Lord.  Professor  Bacon's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  New  Testament  higher  critics. 

For  practical  and  thoughtful  use  some 
of  the  best  among  many  are  A/aster  and 
Men,  Rev.  William  Burnet  Wright,  D.D. 
(Houghton  &  Mifflin) ;  The  Master' sBlesseds, 
a  devotional  study  of  the  Beatitudes,  J.  R. 
Miller,  D.D.  (Revell)  ;  The  Kingdom, 
George  D.  Boardman,  D.D.  (Scribners); 
The  Great  Charter  of  Christ,  Bishop  W. 
Boyd  Carpenter  (Whitaker);  The  Char- 
ter of  Christianity,  Canon  Andrew  Tait, 
LL.D.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton);  Laws  of 
Christ  for  Common  Life,  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale, 
LL.D.,  Studies  in  Mountain  Lnslruclion, 
Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  D.D.  (Apple- 
ton);  A  Study  in  the  Beatitudes  for  the 
Y.P.  S.  C.  E.,  by  Tis  Mathetes,  in  three 
brief  numbers. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

The  Beatitudes  and  vs.  12-16. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Each  of  the  Beatitudes. 

The   relation  of  each  characteristic  to  the  blessinc 

that  flows  from  it. 
The  relation  of  the  Beatitudes  to  one  another. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Disciples  as  salt. 
Disciples  as  light  givers. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  Practical   Lessons  in  the 
School  of  Christ. 

The  teacher.    The  teacher's  preparation. 

The  scholars.     The  school. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  (vs.  1,  2). 

Les.  I.  The  First  Beatitude  (v.  3). 

Les.  II.  The  Second  Beatitude  (v.  4) 

Les.  III.  The  Third  Beatitude  (v.  5) 

Les.  IV.  The  Fourth  Beatitude  (v.  6) 

Les.  V.  The  Fifth  Beatitude  (v.  7) 

Les.  VI.  The  Sixth  Beatitude  (v.  8) 

Les.  VII.  The  Seventh  Beatitude  (v 
9)- 

The  Beatitudes  are  heroic  virtues. 
The  rewards  grow  out  of  the  character. 
They  belong  to  every  day  life. 

Les. VIII.  A  Lesson  in  Comfort  and 
Courage  (vs.  10-12). 

Les.  IX.  The  Work  Which  the  Beat- 
itudes Prepare  Men  to 
Do  in  the  World  (vs.  13- 
16). 

The  Salt  of  the  earth. 
The  Light  of  the  world. 


PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Teacher.  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  now  gained  such  a  hold  on  the  people,  and  had 
so  trained  some  of  them,  that  he  could  wisely  enunciate  some  of  the  great  principles  of  his 
kingdom. 

The  Teacher's  Preparation.  From  Luke  6:  12  we  learn  that  the  new  epoch  in 
the  development  of  Christ's  kingdom  was  preceded  and  ushered  in  by  a  night  of  special 
prayer.  Although  to  Jesus  prayer  was  dailybread,  vital  air,  the  gate  of  heaven,  yet  there 
were  times  when  battles  were  to  be  fought,  great  questions  to  be  settled,  guidance  given, 
power  to  be  received,  when  eternal  issues  depended  on  the  decisions  of  the  hour;  at  these 
seasons  Jesus  would  be  a  long  time  alone  with  his  Father,  in  closest  communion  and  earnest 
prayer  (Luke  3:  21,  22;  Mark  I:  35). 

The  Scholars  were  of  two  grades.  (1)  From  Luke  6:  12-16  we  learn  that  just  be- 
fore this  Jesus  selected  and  set  apart  the  twelve  apostles  to  be  with  him  permanently, 
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Matthew  5:   1-16. 


LESSON  IX. 


First  Quarter. 


1.  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  '  he  went  up  into  t*e  mountain  :  and  when 
ne  2hadWSn'tdo'wn,  his  disciples  came  unto  him  : 

2.  £jd  "he  opened  his  mouth-  and  taught  them,  saying, 


1  Matt.  15  :  29. 


2  Luke  4:  20. 


3  Psa.  78  :  2  ;  Acts  8  :  35  ;  10:  34,  at. 


They  were  thus  to  be  prepared  for  their  great  work  in  upbuilding  his  kingdom.  (2)  And 
seeing  the  multitudes  (v.  1),  those  who  had  been  attracted  to  Jesus  by  the  Gospel  of 
love  and  the  ministry  of  healing.  Like  the  doves  that  flock  in  countless  numbers  to  St. 
Mark's  Square,  in  Venice,  when  the  daily  feeding  time  comes,  so  the  people,  hungry  for 
spiritual  food  and  distressed  with  bodily  disease,  flocked  to  Jesus  for  the  blessings  he  so 
freely  bestowed. 

The  Place  of  the  School.  He  went  up.  From  the  level  place  on  the  mountain 
(Luke  6:  12,  17),  where  the  people  were  gathered,  to  a  higher  point,  from  which  he  could 
more  easily  be  seen  and  heard  by  them.  Into  a  mountain.  The  mountain,  a  well-known 
place.  When  he  was  set.  This  was  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  teachers.  There  were 
no  seats  unless  Jesus  found  some  stone  or  small  hummock  which  would  enable  him  to  be 
more  easily  seen  and  heard.  Prof.  A.  L.  Long,  of  Robert  College,  writes  to  the  Sunday 
School  Times:  "Among  Orientals,  one  never  stands  when  he  can  sit  down.  The  sitting 
position  is  the  one  universally  assumed  by  the  public  teacher.  It  is  a  position  of  ease  for 
both  speaker  and  hearer,  requiring  no  chairs  or  special  seats  of  any  kind.  The  loose  gar- 
ments and  the  easily  slipped  off  shoes  make  the  position  of  sitting  upon  the  floor,  or  upon 
the  ground,  for  those  whose  limbs  have  been  early  trained  to  being  crossed  and  bent  up 
closely  under  the  body,  much  more  restful  than  sitting  upon  a  chair.  More  people  can  be 
seated,  also,  within  a  given  space,  in  this  manner  than  in  any  other." 

Professor  Ramsay,  in  his  Education  of  Jesus,  chapter  "On  a  Mountain-top,"  suggests  the 
fitness  of  such  a  place  on  account  of  "  the  suggestiveness  of  a  wide  prospect,  .  .  .  the 
quickening  of  the  pulse,  the  stronger  beating  of  the  heart,  the  exaltation  to  a  higher  plane 

of    feeling,    that    affects 


1    *•    -_> 


Saws 


Mm 


From  an  Underwood  Stereograph. 

Traditional   Bethsaida. 
The  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the   Horns  of  Hattin  in  the   Distance. 
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one  as  he  looks  over 
some  of  the  striking 
prospects  in  our  own 
land,  where  historical 
associations  and  natural 
beauty  unite  to  quicken 
one's  patriotism  and  en- 
noble one's  nature." 
Ruskin's  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  III.,  chap. 
14,  sect.  10,  on  the 
sanctity  of  mountains. 

The  Aim  of  the 
Instruction.  i.  To 
implant  in  each  soul  the 
principles  and  character 
of  heaven,  by  contact 
with  the  truth  and  with 
the  person  who  is  the 
truth;  and  a  choice  of 
the  truth  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  life,  —  the 
light  that  lighteth  every 
part  of  the  man,  as  well 
as  every  man. 

In  the  words  of  the 
lamented  Prof.  Henry 
Drummond:  "  The 
image  of  Christ  that  is 
forming  within  us  —  that 
is  life's  one  charge. 
'Till  Christ  be  formed,' 


March  4.  JESUS  TELLS  WHO  ARE  BLESSED.      Matthew  5:   1-16. 

.  3.  l  Blessed  °™  2  the  poor  3  in  spirit :  for  4  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

4.  Blessed  ™  5  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

1  For  vs.  3-12,  corap.  Luke  6:  20-23.  *  Corap.  Luke  12:  32. 

2  Comp.  Isa.  61  :   1  ;  66  :  2.  s  Isa.  61 :  2,  3  ;  John  16 :  20  ;  2  Cor.  1 :  7  ;  7 :  10  ; 

3  Comp.  Matt.  11:  29.  Rev.  21  :  4  ;  comp.  Jas.  4:  9,  10. 

no  man's  work  is  finished,  no  religion  crowned,  no  life  has  fulfilled  its  end.  Is  the 
infinite  task  begun?  When,  how,  are  we  to  be  different?  Time  cannot  change  men. 
Death  cannot  change  men.     Christ  can." 

2.  To  create  the  kingdom  of  heaven  out  of  such  individuals. 

Lesson  I.  The  First  Beatitude.  —  V.  3.  Blessed.  "Blessedness  is  the  ex- 
press symbol  of  happiness  identified  with  character."  It  is  more  than  "happiness,"  the 
joy  that  happens  to  us,  that  comes  from  without.  It  is  the  joy  that  grows  out  of  the  soul 
itself,  a  part  of  its  very  nature,  increased  by  happy  outward  surroundings,  and  perfect  only 
in  them  as  in  heaven. 

The  Hebrew  equivalent  in  Delitzsch's  Hebrew  New  Testament  is  the  same  as  "  blessed  " 
in  Psalm  1.  It  is  in  the  plural  number  to  express  the  manifold  nature  of  the  blessedness,  at 
all  times,  from  all  sources,  in  all  departments  of  life,  in  all  circumstances;  blessed  in  body 
and  in  soul,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  "  Man  must  know  pleasure  in  order  to  know  the 
good."  —  Stanley  Hall. 

The  poor  in  spirit.  The  word  for  "poor"  in  the  Greek  is  derived  from  a  verb 
meaning  "to  cower  in  dispiritment  and  fear";  hence  destitute.  But  the  poverty  here  is 
not  mere  poverty  in  worldly  goods,  though  that  often  leads  to  this  spirit.  One  can  be 
poor  in  property  and  proud  in  spirit.  Nor  is  it  poverty  in  mental  faculties  and  gifts.  It  is 
no  mean,  abject  feeling;  no  Uriah  Heep  humbleness, — no  want  of  self-respect,  no  apolo- 
gizing for  one's  existence,  no  cringing  before  man.  But  it  is  a  lowly  estimate  of  oneself  in 
view  of  the  goodness  of  God,  the  purity  and  glory  of  heaven,  the  ideal  character  of  Jesus. 
It  grows  out  of  a  consciousness  of  high  ideals.  The  higher  one's  ideals,  the  less  proud 
one  is,  the  less  conceit.  The  proud  are  those  who  "  compare  themselves  with  themselves," 
or  rather  with  those  who  seem  less  than  themselves,  or  with  low  ideals. 

Poverty  of  spirit  is  the  opposite  of  pride,  self-righteousness,  self-conceit.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  that  is  required  when  we  are  told  that  we  must  become  as  little  children  if  we  would 
enter  into  the  kingdom :  willing  and  anxious  to  learn,  to  ask,  to  seek. 

For  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  character  or  state,  no  matter  where 
the  locality,  where  God  rules  entirely,  and  where  all  feelings,  all  deeds,  all  hopes,  all 
purposes,  are  heavenly,  where  every  perfection  is  at  home.  Pride,  conceit,  self-esteem, 
selfishness,  lock  and  bar  the  door  to  heaven  and  heavenly  blessedness. 

Here  is  found  the  only  true  method  by  which  the  needed  moral  revolution  could  be 
realized.  "  What  men  needed  first  was  a  change,  not  in  their  circumstances,  but  in  them- 
selves. Blessedness,  Jesus  affirmed,  comes  not  from  outward  conditions,  but  from  inward 
states.  It  consists  not  in  positions,  but  in  dispositions."  Reformers  try  in  vain  "to  con- 
struct a  stable  and  happy  community  from  persons  who  are  selfish,  weak,  and  miserable. 
Their  first  cry  is:  'Get  your  circumstances  changed.'  Christ's  first  call  was:  'Get 
yourselves  changed,  and  the  things  that  stand  around  you  will  be  changed.'  "  —  IV.  B. 
Wright,  D.D. 

Examples.     Rev.  3:  17  (the  opposite),  Matt.  18:    1-5. 

Lesson  II.     Second    Beatitude.  —  V.   4.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn.     To 

understand  this,  note  (1)  that  sorrow,  burden,  trouble,  are  essential  to  the  best  training  and 

development  of    imperfect   beings    like    ourselves.     The   curse    on    the    primal  sin  held  a 

blessing  in  its  heart  for  sinners.     The  child  sheltered   from   these  things  is  being  ruined. 

Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  years  ago,  said  that  if  he  could  live  his  life  over  again, 

and  could  choose  which  of  the  things  in  his  past  he  would  retain,  he  would   not  dare  to 

leave  out  one  of  his  sorrows  or  burdens.     Hence  there  is  always  the  opportunity  for  those 

who   mourn,  to  be  comforted  by  a  higher,  nobler  life,  richer    experiences,  and  larger 

usefulness. 

"  Bidding  my  heart  look  up,  not  down, 
While  the  cross  fades  before  the  crown." 

Note  (2),  that  there  are  various  attitudes  that  can  be  taken  toward  the  sorrows  and 
sins  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world.     We  may  be  angry,  or  rebellious,  or  indifferent,  or 
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Matthew  5:   1-16.  LESSON  IX.  First  Quarter. 

5 .  Blessed  ™  1  the  2  meek  :  for  they  1  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

6.  Blessed  °™  they  whthatdo  hunger  and  3  thirst  4  after  righteousness  :  for 
they  shall  be  rilled. 

1  Psa.  37  :   11.  3  Psa.  +2:2;   Isa.  55 :  1,2;  John  7  :  37. 

2  Comp.  Matt.  11  :  29.  *  2  Tim.  2  :  22  ;  comp.  Matt.  6:  33. 

despairing.  But  the  one  hopeful  attitude  is  that  of  mourning,  of  grief.  This  feeling  leads 
to  repentance,  to  sympathy  with  God,  to  efforts  to  deliver  the  world  from  sin  and  sorrow, 
and  we  shall  be  comjorted  by  seeing  the  world  made  better,  by  deliverance  from  sin,  by  a 
joy  such  as  the  angels  feel  when  one  sinner  repenteth,  and  by  joining  in  the  songs  of  the 
redeemed,  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

In  his  prayer  Dr.  Morgan  gave  thanks  for  "  another  week  in  which  Thou,  O  Music- 
maker,  hast  made  dirges  into  songs,  and  make  the  very  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose." 

Shall  be  comforted.  The  Greek  word  for  comfort  means  called  to  one's  side  for 
aid,  strength,  encouragement,  consolation.  It  is  the  word  from  which  one  title  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  derived,  "The  Comforter."  Our  word  "comfort"  is  derived  from  two 
Latin  words,  con,  together,  and  fords,  strong,  made  strong  together.  It  is  not  the  taking 
away  altogether  of  sorrow,  but  transforming  and  transfiguring  it,  and  compelling  it  to 
bestow  blessings  otherwise  impossible.  It  is  not  so  much  soothing  as  strengthening, 
inspiring,  invigorating.     It  is  the  imparting  of  courage  and  fresh  life. 

Examples.     Vs.  10-12;   Rev.  7:   13-17;   Isa.  41:   10-14,  T7;    John  16:  33. 

Lesson  III.  Third  Beatitude.  —  V.  5.  Blessed  are  the  meek.  "The  men 
who  suffer  wrong  without  bitterness  or  desire  for  revenge."  —  Exp.  Greek  Test.  The 
Century  Dictionary  defines  meek  as  "  self-controlled  and  gentle;  not  easily  provoked  or 
irritated  ;  forbearing  under  injury  or  annoyance."  This  is  meekness  toward  man. 
Webster  defines  meekness  as  "  submission  to  the  divine  will;  patience  and  gentleness 
from  moral  and  religious  motives,"  with  the  emphasis  on  the  last  words.  This  is  meek- 
ness toward  God.  Its  root  lies  in  the  control  of  all  earthly  tempers  by  the  spirit.  It  implies 
great  faith  and  great  self-control.  It  is  not  a  weak,  but  an  heroic  quality.  "  He  that  is 
slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city"  (Prov.  16:  32;  comp.  Psa.  37:  11).  Shall  inherit  the  earth.  One  would 
expect  just  the  opposite,  that  they  would  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  "  being  the  only 
thing  they  are  likely  to  get." — Exp.  Greek  Test.  But  (1)  "  A  self-controlled  temper," 
and  "  submission  to  the  divine  will,"  are  those  feelings  that  gain  most  from  the  world,  by 
shedding  peace  and  happiness  over  every  thing.  Hate,  revenge,  and  distrust  are  the 
sources  of  unhappiness.  (2)  "  Meekness  is  a  power  even  in  this  world,  a  world-conquering 
principle.  "  The  meek  of  England  driven  from  their  native  land  by  religious  intolerance, 
have  inherited  the  continent  of  America."  —  Exp.  Greek  Test.  (3)  Christ's  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  is  yet  to  inherit  the  whole  earth,  as  it  even  now  does 
the  best  part  of  the  world.  And  it  will  continue  to  gain  by  the  same  kind  of  meekness 
Jesus  showed. 

Examples.  The  meek  Christ  drove  out  the  money  changers  from  the  temple.  He  had 
perfect  control  of  his  temper.  He  was  meek  when  Judas  betrayed  him,  and  when  he  stood 
before  Pilate.  See  Isa.  53:  7.  Paul  in  prison  at  Philippi.  Peter  and  John  in  prison  in 
Jerusalem.     Moses.     See  description  of  charity  in  1  Cor.  13:  4-7. 

Lesson  IT.  Fourth  Beatitude.  —  V.  6.  They  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  the  sharpest  spurs  to  action.  Here  the  Master 
"declares  in  a  figure  that  those  whose  strongest  desire  is  for  goodness  shall  be  satisfied." 
—  IV.  B.  Wright.  All  great  good  is  gained  through  intense  desires  for  that  good. 
Hunger,  appetite,  is  a  sign  of  fulness  of  health  in  body  or  mind.  Men  fail  of  heaven,  of 
usefulness,  of  goodness,  because  they  do  not  hunger  and  thirst  after  them.  For  they  shall 
be  filled,  not  by  the  destruction  of  the  desire,  but  by  its  satisfaction.  They  shall  be  filled 
with  that  for  which  they  hunger. 

"  Still  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife 
Glows  down  the  wished  ideal, 
And  Unging  moulds  in  clay,  what  life 
Carves  in  the  marble  real." 

—  Lowell. 

All  our  growth  is  by  means  of  these  desires  and  their  satisfaction.  Contentment  is  not 
indifference,  not  deadness  of  desire;  but  contentment  "with  such  things   as  we  have," 
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7.  Blessed  "™  l  the  merciful  :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

8.  Blessed  "£f  2  the  pure  in  heart :  for  3  they  shall  see  God. 

9.  Blessed  ™  4  the  peacemakers  :  for  5  they  shall  be  called  the^™?n  of 
God. 


1  Matt.  18  :  33  ;  25 :  34-36  ;  Prov.  ig  :  17  ;  Luke  6 : 

4  Jas.  3  :  18. 

36  ;  2  Tim.  1  :   16  ;   Heb.  6 :  10. 

S  1  John  3:  1. 

2  Psa.  24  :  4  ;  2  Tim.  2  :  22  ;  comp.  1  Pet.  1  :  22. 

6  Rom.  8:  14. 

3  Heb.  12  :   14  ;   1  John  3  :  2,3;  Rev.  22  :  4  ;  comp. 

1  Cor.  13 : 

12. 

which  includes  God  and  heaven,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  divine  influences  and  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  nature.  To  be  content  without  these  is  to  be  content  with  infinitely  less  than 
we  have. 

The  greatness  of  any  being  is  measured  (1)  by  the  number  of  his  desires  and  hungers; 
(2)  by  their  quality;  (3)  by  their  capacity,  intensity.  Civilization,  religion,  progress, 
goodness,  always  increase  the  hungerings  of  the  soul. 

Lesson  V.  Fifth  Beatitude.  —  V.  7.  Blessed  are  the  merciful.  Mercy  is  near 
of  kin  to  love.  It  is  love  to  the  needy,  the  troubled,  the  sinful,  even  those  who  have 
wronged  us.  It  relieves  spiritual  want  and  darkness  as  well  as  temporal;  would  give  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  as  well  as  food  to  the  hungry.  For  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
From  man  and  from  God.  Like  begets  like.  The  echo  is  like  the  original  voice.  But 
most  of  all  do  we  need  God's  mercy.  And  showing  mercy  to  others  proves  that  we  have  a 
state  of  heart  which  makes  it  safe  for  God  to  forgive  us. 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath;  it  is  twice  bless'd: 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 

—  Merchant  cf  Venice. 

Examples.     Christ  in  all  his  miracles;  in  his  teachings;  on  the  cross. 

The  first  church  as  described  in  the  early  chapters  of  The  Acts. 

The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

The  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant. 

Lesson  VI.  Sixth  Beatitude. — V.  8.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.  Pure, 
sincere,  unmixed  with  evil  or  imperfection  in* motive,  purpose,  and  love.  "  Seeking  God's 
kingdom  with  undivided  heart."  It  is  gold  purified  from  all  dross.  The  telescope  with  no 
speck  on  its  lens.  The  mirror  with  no  imperfection  in  the  glass.  "Sincere  "  is  sine  cera, 
"without  wax,"  honey  that  is  pure,  without  any  particles  of  wax.  But  most  modern 
etymologists  derive  "sin"  from  sim  (Latin,  simttl),  ever,  altogether,  and  cents  from  the 
same  root  as  the  English  sheer,  bright,  pure,  clear;  hence  wholly,  altogether  clear.  For 
they  shall  see  God.  There  must  be  a  likeness  of  nature  and  feeling,  in  order  to  under- 
stand another.  So  only  the  pure  can  see  a  pure  God.  The  impure,  the  bad,  cannot  even 
see  him,  much  less  enjoy  him.  They  do  not  understand  his  nature.  They  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  his  character.  They  are  color-blind.  The  selfish  do  not  believe  that  unselfish 
love  exists.  The  vile  do  not  believe  there  is  real  purity.  They  cannot  see.  Seeing  God, 
understanding  him,  realizing  his  character,  in  perfect  sympathy  with  him,  and  hence  dwell- 
ing in  his  presence  is  a  blessing  whose  full  meaning  is  beyond  conception. 

Examples.     Compare  Sir  Galahad  in  contrast  with  Sir  Launcelot. 

"  If  only  we  strive  to  be  pure  and  true, 

To  each  of  us  all  there  will  come  an  hour 
When  the  tree  of  life  shall  burst  into  flower, 
And  rain  at  our  feet  a  glorious  dower 
Of  something  grander  than  ever  we  knew." 

Lesson  VII.  Seventh  Beatitude.  —  V.  9.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 
"The  active,  heroic  promoters  of  peace  in  a  world  full  of  alienation,  party  passion,  and 
strife."  —  Exp.  Greek  Test.  Those  who,  from  this  same  disposition,  seek,  like  their 
Master,  to  reconcile  men  to  God,  to  bring  divine  peace  into  sinful  souls  by  leading  them  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  oppose  that  which  is  wrong  or  disturb  the  quiet 
of  corruption  and  crime.  Nothing  is  settled  till  it  is  settled  right.  There  can  be  no  peace 
to  the  wicked.  Our  first  duty,  therefore,  is,  at  any  cost  of  disturbance,  to  get  things  where 
peace  is  possible.     So  the  Gospel,  Matt.  10:  34,  but  always  with  peace  as  the  object. 
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LESSON  IX. 


First  Quarter. 


10.  1  Blessed  2™  they  thaThaCYeablen  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  :  for 
2  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

11.  3  Blessed  are  ye-  when  men  shall  ^Ich  you>  and  persecute*!™;  and 
shau  say  aji  manner  0f  evii  against  you  falsely,  4  for  my  sake. 

12.  5  Rejoice,    and   be    exceeding   glad  :    for   great  £   your   reward    in 
heaven  :  for  6  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 


1  2  Tim.  2  :   12  ;  Jas.  5  :   11  ;   1  Pet.  3  :   14. 

2  Corap.  Luke  12  :  32. 

3  Heb.  11  :  26  ;  1  Pet.  4  :  14. 

4  John  15  :  21. 


s  Acts  5  :  41  ;  Rom.  5:3:1  Pet.  4  :  13  ;  2  Cor.  12  : 

10  ;  Col.  1 :  11,  24  ;  Heb.  10:  34  ;  Jas.  1 :  2. 
6  See  Matt.  21 :  35. 


They  shall  be 
called  the  children 
(better,  sons,  full  grown) 
of  God.  Because  they 
are  like  their  Father. 
They  inherit  his  nature, 
and  being  children,  are 
also  heirs  of  God,  of 
his  home,  his  joy,  his 
blessings,  his  love.  God 
is  ever  seeking  to  bring 
peace  to  men.  The 
very  song  of  the  angels 
at  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  "  Peace  on  earth." 

Jesus  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  ever  seeking  to  reconcile  men  to   God.     The  Gospel   ever 

brings  peace,   restoring    the  lost    harmony    of    the   soul    with    God    and    with    nature  and 

with    itself.     The  reign  of  the  Gospel  will  be   the    reign  of   peace,   "  peace  that  passeth 

understanding." 

Library.     Ruskin's  Modern  Painters,  vol.  V.,  "  Peace,"  is  capital;   so  is  Longfellow's 

Poems,  "  The  Arsenal  at  Springfield  "  and  "  The  Christmas  Bells."     Bonar's  Hymn  "  Peace 

upon  Peace."     Herbert's  "  Sweet  Peace." 

Note  i.  That  the  virtues  of  the  Beatitudes  are  manly  and  heroic  virtues.     They  pertain 

to  genuine  manhood,  and  require  a  "muscular  Christianity." 

2.  The  rewards  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  the  fruit  of  the  characters  to  which  the  reward 

is  given.     "  Grapes  will  not  grow  on  thistles." 


A  City   Set  on  a   Hill." 


"  In  ourselves  the  sunshine  dwells 
In  ourselves  the  music  swells  ; 
Everywhere  the  heart  awake 


Finds  what  pleasure  it  can  make ; 
Everywhere  the  light  and  shade 
By  the  gazer's  eye  is  made." 


Lesson  Till.    A  Lesson  of  Comfort  and  Courage  for  those  who  try  to  live  the 

Beatitudes  in  an  evil  world.  — Vs.  10-12.  Those  who  live  the  Beatitudes  are  almost  certain 
to  receive  some  kind  of  persecution.  10.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,  who  are  such  positive  factors  in  making  the  world  good  that  they 
arouse  the  hatred  and  opposition  of  bad  men,  as  described  in  verse  II. 

Note  that  there  are  two  conditions.  (1)  It  must  be  for  righteousness'  sake  ...  for 
my  (Christ's)  sake  (v.  11).  So  far  as  we  use  bad  methods,  or  censorious  language,  or 
passion,  or  false  denunciations,  we  lose  the  blessing.  Many  a  person  has  been  persecuted 
more  for  his  un-Christly  way  of  reform  than  for  the  reform  itself.  (2)  It  must  be  falsely. 
The  charges  against  us  must  be  untrue.  Persecution  and  suffering  in  themselves  do  not 
inherit  the  blessing. 

10.  For  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  12.  Great  is  your  reward  in  heaven. 
They  have  proved  that  they  have  the  kind  of  virtue  which  belongs  to  heaven,  which  makes 
heaven,  here  and  hereafter.  After  the  battle  comes  the  crown  of  victory,  after  faithfulness 
in  doing  well  comes  the  benediction,  Well  done  ;  enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.  The 
larger  part  of  their  reward  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  future.  Their  cause  will  succeed. 
Their  endurance  of  persecution  proves  their  fitness  for  the  reward.  The  persecution  itself 
developed  their  character,  enlarged  their  goodness,  made  a  higher  heaven  possible.  For 
so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.  This  is  in  confirmation  of 
the  assurance  of  reward.     The  best  and  greatest  men,  who  stand  highest,  have  suffered 
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13.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  :  1  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  •£"  savour, 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be 
cast  out'  and  ,obe  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

14.  2  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city thati5  set  on  a°  hill  cannot  be  hid. 
Neither  do  ™f"  3  light 


IS 

a  candlestick 
the  stand  ; 


™?3  light  a  ciaan^-  and  put  it  under"5,  tge  bushel,  but  on 
and  it  ■*3£S*t  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house. 

men,  4 


l6.     Even  to  let     Y^T 


good  works,  and 


ehineth 

light 


shine  before  men,  4  that  they  may  see  your 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 


5  John 


s. 


1  Mark  9  :  50  ;  Luke  14 :  34.  3  Mark  4:21;  Luke  S :  16. 

2  Prov.  4  :   18.  *  1  Pet.  2  :  12. 
a  The  word  in  the  original  signifieth  a  measure  containing  about  a  pint  less  than  a  peck. 

just  as  you  are  suffering  now.  You  are  in  the  best  company.  You  shall  be  worthy  to 
converse  and  live  with  the  saints  whom  you  admire;  most  of  all  you  shall  be  with  Christ 
himself.     Having  borne  his  cross,  you  shall  share  his  crown. 

Lessou  IX.  The  Work  which  the  Lessons  ou  the  Beatitudes  Prepared  Men 
To  1)0  in  the  World.  —  Vs.  13-16.  13.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  preservers  of 
the  earth,  as  the  ten  righteous  men  would  have  saved  even  Sodom  (Gen.  18:  23-32). 
Salt  seasons  food,  and  preserves  it  from  corruption,  so  that  it  can  give  life  to  men.  Salt 
cleanses,  and  sweetens,  and  gives  wholesome  flavor  to  human  existence.  It  destroys  the 
germs  which  produce  decay. 

1.  Their  whole  spirit,  teachings,  lives,  and  influence  counteract,  are  antiseptic  to,  the 
unrighteousness  which  is  the  great  destroyer  of  individuals  and  nations.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  education  that  the  greatest  power  of  any  teacher  lies  in  his  own  personality.  It  is 
character  that  produces  character  in  others.  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  says,  "  All  the 
moral  precepts  which  are  taught,  even  by  those  great  head  masters  who  have  the  greatest 
reputation  as  moral  teachers,  are  of  little  consequence  as  compared  with  the  personality  of 
those  teachers  themselves."  Ingersoll  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  he  had  been  God,  he 
would  have  made  health  catching  instead  of  disease.  But  God 
has  made  moral  good  more  catching  than  moral  evil. 

2.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  by  spreading  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  by  proclaiming  Jesus  Christ  to  all  the  world.  "  Salt  in  a 
barrel  is  of  no  use  to  anybody;  it  must  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  objects  which  it  is  to  preserve  and  to  purify." — Tlieodore 
Cuyler.  But  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  its  saltness,  that 
which  gives  it  its  preserving  power,  and  becomes  a  mere  form.  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  has  said  that  God  has  condensed  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  (a  large  volume  considered  indispensable  to  a  clergyman  in 
the  last  century)  into  one  word,  —  Salt. 

14.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,  to  reflect  throughout 
the  world  the  light  which  Jesus  Christ  has  brought  to  the  world. 
The  diffusion  of  light  in  our  world  is  caused  by  the  reflection  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  particles  in  the  air,  from  the  clouds, 
from  the  earth  and  all  that  is  on  it.  Otherwise  we  could  see  only 
the  sun,  and  in  all  other  directions  would  be  darkness.  But  by  the 
dispersion  of  light  every  particle  becomes  a  miniature  sun,  and  the 
world  is  full  of  light  even  to  those  who  do  not  live  in  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  this  work  which  every  Christian,  and  every 
Christian  word  or  act  is  to  do  for  the  moral  world.  A  city  .  .  . 
set  on  an  hill.     The  light  will  shine  unless  you  prevent  it. 

15.  The  danger  was  that  they  would  hide  their  light.  A 
candle,  "  a  lamp."  Under  a  bushel,  a  wooden  measure  holding 
about  a  peck.  Candlestick,  lampstand,  sometimes  a  low  table, 
or  a  projecting  stone  in  the  wall,  from  which  the  lamp  would 
give  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house,  which  in  the  common 
cottage  consisted  of  a  single  room. 

16.  Let  your  light  so  shine,  for  it  is  given  you  for  that  pur- 
pose. You  may  fear  to  let  it  shine,  because  it  may  expose  you  to 
attack  from  those  who  hate  the  light,  but  still  let  it  shine.  Do  not 
be  a  coward  and  refuse  to  speak  out  and  to  live  out  the  principles 


Lamp  and  Lamp  Stand. 
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LESSON  X. 


First  Quarter. 


of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Profess  your  faith,  live  a  pure  life  in  an  impure  world, 
speak  out  what  Christ  has  done  for  you,  spread  the  Gospel.  Be  a  living  Epistle,  a  living 
Gospel.  Do  not  obtrude  your  light  by  doing  things  as  an  example.  But  do  right  because 
it  is  right,  and  thus  you  will  glorify  your  Father,  because  all  of  good  you  are  comes  from 
him,  and  you  are  his  representative  on  earth. 


LESSON  X.— March  11. 


THE  TONGUE  AND  THE  TEMPER.  —  Matthew  5:  33-48. 

COMMIT  vs.  44,  45.    READ  Matt.  5:  17-32;  Luke  6  :  27-36. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.— Keep  the  door  of  my  lips.  —  Psa.  141:   3. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


By  a  Study  of  the  following  passages 
taken  in  their  connections  learn  what  is  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  by  word 
and  example  as  to  the  use  of  oaths. 

1.  Cases  where  solemn  affirmations,  like 
those  in  our  courts,  or  before  a  judge,  are 
used  and  not  forbidden  (Matt.  26:  63, 
64;  Rom.  1:  9;  9:  1;  1  Cor.  15.  31; 
2  Cor.  1:  23;  II:  11,  31;  Gal.  1:  20; 
Phil.  1:  8;  1  Thes.  2:  5,  10;   Heb.  6:  16). 

2.  Profanity  forbidden  (Matt.  5:  33-37; 
23:  16-22;  26:  74;  Jas.  5:  12). 

[See  Ex.  20:  7;  Lev.  19:  12;  24:  11 ; 
2  Kings  5:  20;  Isa.  52:  5;  Jer.  23:  10; 
Hos.  4:  2;  Zech.  5:  3.] 


Learn  the  meaning  and  applications  of 
the  command  "Resist  not  evil"  from  the 
following  references  to  teachings  and  ex- 
amples: Matt.  5:  39,  40;  26:  63;  27: 
12-14;  Luke  6:  29,  30;  Rom.  12:  17,  19; 
1   Cor.  6:7;    I  Thes.  5:  15;    1  Pet.  2:  23; 

3:  9- 

Study  the  following  references  and  write 
down  the  Christian  law  of  dealing  with  ene- 
mies: Matt.  5:  43-48;  Luke  6:  27,  28,  32, 
35;  Rom.  12:  14,  20,  21;  1  Cor.  4:  12; 
1  Pet.  3:  9.  [See  Prov.  25:  21,  22;  Ex. 
23:  4;  2  Kings  6:  22,  23;  2  Chron. 
28:   15.] 


SUGGESTIONS    TO    TEACHERS. 

Here  we  have  another  lesson  that  applies 
to  every  person,  young  or  old,  every  day  of 
their  lives.  We  are  living  not  in  a  perfect 
world,  but  in  a  world  where  we  are  con- 
tinually coming  in  contact  with  evil,  and 
where  we  are  to  act  right  in  the  midst  of 
wrong. 

One  class  once  had  "a  committee  on 
ideas."  It  would  be  well,  the  previous 
Sunday  to  appoint  the  entire  class  as  a  com- 
mittee on  practice.  Let  each  one  bring 
from  his  own  experience  or  observation 
instances  where  these  precepts  apply,  or 
difficulties  they  have  found  in  applying 
them.  If  for  any  reason  any  scholar  does 
not  wish  to  make  the  question  personal  be- 
fore the  class,  let  him  hand  in  his  difficulties 
or  applications  to  the  teacher,  in  writing, 
before  the  class  assembles. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Vs.  37,  39.  44*  45.  48. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT:   Further  Lessons  in  the 

School  of  Christ. 

ox 

How  to  Be  Good  in  a  Bad  World. 

Les.  I.  How  to  Live  Amid  Tempta- 
tions to  Profanity  (vs.  33- 
37). 

A  Picture  of  the  times.         Evils  of  profanity. 
Oaths  and  profanity.  The  simple  yea  and  nay. 

Les.  II.  How  to  Treat  Those  Who  In- 
jure Us  (vs.  38-41). 

Resist  not  evil. 
Examples. 

Les.  III.  How  to  Treat  Beggars  and 
Borrowers  (v.  42). 

Les.  IV.  Gaining  the  Victory  Over 
Enemies  by  Love  (vs.  43- 
47)- 

Loving,  blessing,  helping,  praying. 
Two  reasons. 

Les.  V.  The  Sum  and  Goal  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v. 

48). 

The  hope  and  aim  of  every  Christian. 
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March  ii. 


THE  TONGUE  AND  THE  TEMPER.      Matthew  5:   33-48. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Summer  of  A.  D.  28. 

Place.  —  A  hill  not  far  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  Toward 
the  middle  of  his  ministry. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  epoch. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  evil  of  profanity. 

Taking  an  oath,  —  how  it  differs  from  profanity. 

What  is  required  in  "  Resist  not  evil." 

Is  v.  39  to  be  taken  literally? 

Are  there  any  limitations  to  v.  42? 

What  is  it  to  love  one's  enemies? 

The  reason  for  this  command. 

What  is  the  "  perfection  "  of  v.  48  ? 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus  by  Prof. 
Shailer  Mathews.  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Social  Question  by  Prof.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body,  "The  Care  of  the  Poor."  Bp.  W. 
Boyd  Carpenter's  The  Great  Charter  of 
Christ,  "The  Inner  is  the  Higher."  Geo. 
Dana  Boardman's  The  Kingdom,  "  The 
Laws  of  the  Kingdom";   and  his  Studies 

in  Mountain  Instruction.  Augustine's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  drawn  from  his  writings 
by  Archbp.  R.  C.  Trench.  Prof.  A. 
Tholuck's  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Canon  Andrew  Tait's  Charter 
of  Christianity. 


33.  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  x 
2  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself, 
thine  oaths  : 


it  hat';irn   said  {*  them   of  old   time, 
but  3  shalt   perform    unto  the    Lord 


1  Matt.  23  :   16. 


2  Ex.  20:  7. 


3  Deut.  23  :  23. 


LESSONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHRIST 

ON 

HOW  TO  LIVE  IN  AN  EVIL  WORLD. 

Lesson  I.    How  to  Live  in  a  World  of  Temptation  to  Profanity.  —  Vs. 

33-37- 

Temptation  from  familiarity  with  hearing  profane  swearing,  so  common  as  to  cause  no 

shock. 

Temptation  to  irreverent  use  of  God's  name  and  religious  things. 

Temptation  to  perjury,  and  to  false  ways  of  pacifying  the  conscience. 

Temptation  to  strengthen  one's  assertions  by  the  careless,  unmeaning  oaths  which  deaden 
the  conscience  and  belie  truthfulness.  "  Men  might  be  misled  by  untrue  statements,  backed 
up  by  the  nimble  or  solemn-sounding  oath;  and  yet  be  guiltless  of  perjury." 

The  Picture  of  the  Times.  The  Jews  of  Christ's  time,  like  the  Orientals  of  to-day, 
were  "  fearfully  profane.  Everybody  curses  and  swears  when  in  a  passion.  No  people  that 
I  have  ever  known  can  compare  with  these  Orientals  for  profaneness  in  the  use  of  the 
names  and  attributes  of  God.  The  evil  habit  seems  inveterate  and  universal.  .  .  .  The 
people  now  use  the  very  same  sort  of  oaths  that  are  mentioned  and  condemned  by  our 
Lord.  They  swear  by  the  head,  by  their  life,  by  heaven,  and  by  the  Temple,  or,  what  is  in 
its  place,  the  church.  The  forms  of  cursing  and  swearing,  however,  are  almost  infinite, 
and  fall  on  the  pained  ear  all  day  long."  —  Dr.  Thomson  in  Land  and  Book. 

"  We  can  transport  ourselves  into  the  Eastern  bazaar:  we  can  hear  the  loud  voices  bar- 
gaining in  extravagant  language,  and  the  ready  oaths  to  beguile  the  customer.  The  moral 
sense  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  shocked.  It  is  true  that  the  place  resounds  with  hard  and 
false  swearing;  but  '  there  is  no  harm  in  it.'  '  Everybody  does  it:  it  deceives  nobody.'  We 
know  these  old  and  misleading  pleas  of  falsehood." —  IV.  Boyd  Carpenter. 

33.  Said  by  them  of  old  time.  The  early  law  of  the  nation  with  an  old  traditional 
interpretation.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  etc.  Practically  one  application  of 
the  third  commandment  (Ex.  20:  7),  expressed  in  other  words  in  Lev.  19:  12;  Num. 
30:  2;  Deut.  23:  21.  This  commandment  was  limited  by  the  Scribes  to  false  swearing. 
They  interpreted  it  to  apply  only  to  oaths  which  contained  the  name  of  God;  other  oaths 
were  not  binding.  They  were  exceedingly  particular  about  using  the  sacred  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, refusing  to  pronounce  it  even  in  the  sacred  books.  Compare  Matt.  23:  16-22.  But 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.  The  religious  oaths,  the  oath-bound  prom- 
ises of  a  sacrifice  or  a  vow  must  be  kept,  implying  that  a  laxity  and  carelessness  as  to  oath- 
bound  promises  to  men,  would  not  make  them  guilty  of  perjury.       So  Bishop  Carpenter. 
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Matthew  5:  33-48.  LESSON  X.  First  Quarter. 

34.  but1 1  say  unto  you)  '  Swear  not  at  all  ;  neither  by  the  heaven;  for  it 

:Q  '1  God's  throne  : 

ls>       the  throne  of  God  ; 

35-  noT  by  the  earth;  for  it  is  ^  footstool1  of  C'tZ  nor  by  Je-ru'sa-lem;  for 
it  is  3  the  city  of  the  great  King. 

36.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  be£juse  thou  canst  not  make 
one  hair  white  or  black. 

37.  4But  let  your  co,™cchation  be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay:  af°d  whatsoever  is 
more  than  these  co™eth  of  the  evil  one_ 

1  Matt.  23  :  16,  18,  22.  3  Psa.  48  :  2. 

2  Isa.  66  :   1.  *  Col.  4:6;  James  5  :   12. 

34.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Stating  the  true  principle  and  interpretation  of  the  law,  its 
real  heart.  Swear  not  at  all.  Jesus  is  speaking  of  common  life  and  intercourse  with 
men,  not  of  public  courts  of  law.  Therefore  this  command  does  not  forbid  what  are  called 
"  judicial  oaths,"  that  is,  a  solemn  affirmation,  as  in  the  presence  of  God.  This  is  not 
"  swearing,"  and  does  not  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  The  breaking  of  such  affirma- 
tion is  punishable  by  law  as  perjury. 

Such  solemn  assertions  of  truth  were  made  by  Paul,  "  I  call  God  for  a  witness  "; "  Be- 
fore God  I  lie  not."  See  1  Cor.  15:  31;  2  Cor.  I:  23;  Rom.  1:9;  Phil.  1:  8.  There  is 
no  profanity  in  such  affirmations.  They  are  required  because  so  many  persons  are  so 
untruthful  that  their  assertions  cannot  be  depended  on  unless  there  is  a  heavy  penalty  for 
falsehood.  In  a  good  society  there  will  be  no  need  of  such  affirmations;  but  it  is  difficult 
for  a  government  now  to  make  the  distinction.  Dr.  Boardman  says,  "  I  thank  God  that  I 
am  permitted  to  live  under  a  government  which  accepts  my  solemn  affirmation  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  formal  oath." 

This  command  forbids 

1.  All  false  swearing. 

2.  All  profanity,  all  using  the  name  of  God  lightly,  and  triflingly.  Men  excuse  them- 
selves because  they  do  it  thoughtlessly.  But  that  is  their  very  condemnation.  It  is  taking 
God's  name  in  vain.  Men  naturally  lose  faith  in  that  which  they  take  lightly  on  their 
tongues.  This  is  the  deadly  nature  of  profanity.  There  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  make 
God  seem  a  myth,  an  unreality,  and  destroy  his  power  over  men  more  easily  than  by  taking 
his  name  lightly  on  the  lips.  Swearing  is  a  peculiarly  low,  ungentlemanly,  and  disgusting 
sin.  An  old  writer  said  that  when  the  accusing  angel,  who  records  men's  words,  flies  up 
to  heaven  with  an  oath,  he  blushes  as  he  hands  it  in. 

3.  All  irreverent  use  of  the  Bible,  hymns,  sacred  things;  all  joking  and  punning  upon 
them,  or  connecting  funny  stories  with  them;  all  irreverence,  thoughtless  laughing  and 
talking  in  the  house  of  God.     That  is  being  impolite,  discourteous  to  God. 

The  Pharisees  refused  to  use  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  evaded  their  promises  by  using 
sacred  things  instead,  as  if  then  the  oath  was  not  in  force.  It  was  against  this  that  Jesus 
made  his  argument  in  vs.  34-36. 

Neither  by  heaven,  for  that  being  God's  throne  is  really  swearing  by  God. 

35.  So  of  the  earth,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  thy  head  (v.  36),  for  that,  too,  is  made 
by  God,  since  you  cannot  by  your  will  change  the  color  of  your  hair. 

4.  37.  Let  your  communication  be,  Yea,  yea.  So  live,  so  keep  your  word, 
show  such  a  character,  that  your  simple  statement,  especially  if  repeated,  will  be  more 
readily  believed,  than  that  of  a  swearer  when  confirmed  by  an  oath.  Whatsoever  is 
more  than  these  cometh  of  evil.  Has  its  source  in  the  evil  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
world.  It  increases  both  lying  and  profanity.  "The  more  swearing,  the  more  lying," 
said  Coleridge.  "  The  lie  and  the  oath  are  twins,"  says  Dr.  Boardman,  "  or  rather  the  lie 
is  mother,  and  the  oath  daughter.  .  .  .  Could  we  always  remember  that  we  are  evermore 
in  solemn  Court-room  —  the  Almighty,  All-seeing  God  our  everlasting  bench  and  jury  —  we 
should  need  no  Beersheba,  or  Well  of  the  Oath,  because  all  life  would  be  spent  by  Beer- 
lahai-roi,  or  Well  of  the  Vision  of  God." 

Taming  the  Tongue,  (i)  "The  vox  hnmana  remains  the  most  unique  stop  in  the 
cosmic  organ. 

2.  "  Our  vocabulary  is  an  arsenal  of  weapons.  When  we  remember  we  can  make  hell  or 
heaven  by  our  words,  it  is  amazing  that  we  are  not  more  careful  of  them. 

3.  "The  triumph  of  silence. 
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38.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hatj!ab8een  said,  '  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth  : 

39.  bBuutl  I  say  unto  you,  2  ThaUsei6rte6i6t  not  himthatis  evil  :  3  but  whosoever 
^miteth6  triee  on  thy  right  check,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 

40.  And  if  any  man  .■&« Sft? SffiKk,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him 
have  Uy  cloke  also. 

1  Ex.  21  :  24.  2  Prov.  20:  22  ;  Luke  6  :  29  ;  Rom.  12 :  17.  3  isa.  50:  6  ;  Lam.  3  :  30. 

4.  "We  are  continually  failing  in  justice  to  the  absent  man.  '  Don't  introduce  me  to 
that  man,'  said  Charles  Lamb  once  to  a  friend.  '  I  want  to  go  on  hating  him,  and  I  can't 
hate  a  man  if  I  know  him.'  When  a  word  about  our  neighbor  rushes  to  our  lips  which  we 
would  not  repeat  to  his  face,  it  is  time  to  change  the  subject. 

5.  "  The  mischief  of  domestic  quarreling.  To  meet  roughness  by  gentleness,  and  a 
selfish  outburst  by  a  word  of  calm  generosity,  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  service  we  can  ren- 
der our  fellow  man,  and  through  him  to  the  interests  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 

6.  "  The  music  of  the  trained  tongue.  An  ideal  to  strive  for.  The  divinest  music  this 
world  has  listened  to  was  a  voice  in  Galilee." —  Rev.  Jonathan  Brierly  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Lesson  II.    How  to  Treat  Those  who  Injure  Us. —Vs.  38-41.    38.  An  eye 

for  an  eye.  A  principle  for  punishment  of  offences  coming  before  the  civil  court,  and 
founded  in  justice,  much  more  so  than  any  modern  system  of  fines,  which  favors  the  rich. 
This  rule  was  recognized  in  the  legislation  of  the  Greek  Solon,  and  in  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  Twelve  Tables.  The  Pharisees  applied  the  rule  to  private  wrongs,  to  individual 
action  against  others,  for  private  revenge,  with  no  unbiassed  judge,  with  the  result  of  untold 
evils,  blood  revenge,  and  of  almost  endless  feuds  and  quarrels.  Most  of  the  difficulty  in 
this  command  comes  through  confounding  civic  with  private  duties. 

39.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil,  or  the  evil-doer,  him  who  has 
wronged  you.  Retaliation  and  revenge  are  forbidden.  The  spirit  with  which  the  Christian 
is  to  meet  evil  men  and  the  evil  deeds  they  do  to  him,  is  one  of  love  and  peace;  seeking  the 
good  of  the  injurer.  There  is  only  one  way  to  overcome  evil  and  that  is  with  good  (Rom. 
12:  21).  For  (1)  To  fight  evil  with  evil  is  simply  to  make  two  wrongs  instead  of  one.  It 
will  increase  the  evil  in  the  man,  exciting  his  passions  and  inflaming  his  hatred.  It  will  do 
him  evil  instead  of  good,  and  your  business  is  to  save  and  help  him.  It  is  evil  in  you  to  do 
vengeance;  it  strengthens  the  worst  side  of  your  own  nature,  which  you  ought  to  overcome. 
It  adds  another  wrong  to  his  wrong,  and  increases  the  evil  instead  of  overcoming  it.  It  is 
like  trying  to  put  out  a  fire  with  oil.  (2)  Like  kindles  like,  as  fire  kindles  fire.  The 
tendency  of  good  is  to  awaken  the  good  in  other  souls.  The  tendency  of  suffering  evil 
instead  of  retaliating,  is  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  evil  man.  (3)  Even  if  the  good  fails  in 
overcoming  the  evil  in  others,  yet  it  is  itself  strengthened  and  increased  by  the  effort,  and 
therefore  the  proportion  of  good  to  evil  is  increased.  "  Whatever  any  one  does  or  says,  I 
must  be  good  and  true,  as  though  the  gold,  or  the  purple,  or  the  emerald  were  always 
saying  thus:  'Whatever  happens,  I  must  be  emerald  and  keep  my  color.'  " — Marcus 
Aurelius. 

We  can  see  the  application  best  in  the  instances  Jesus  furnishes  in  the  following  verses. 
Smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,  not  literally, "for  that 
would  be  like  the  Rabbis'  interpretation,  but  act  in  that  spirit;  exactly  as  Christ  did  to 
the  man  in  the  trial  who  struck  him  with  a  rod.  He  did  not  turn  the  other  cheek,  but 
expostulated  in  a  dignified  manner,  and  did  not  resist  by  force,  or  ask  for  revenge  (John 
18:  22,  23). 

Modern  Applications  are  found  in  the  relations  between  neighbors,  where  dogs  steal, 
or  destroy  the  possibility  of  sleep,  where  hens  ruin  the  neighbor's  garden,  where  apple  trees 
are  robbed  by  boys.  Retaliation,  scolding,  ill-temper,  are  always  wrong.  Emily  Holt,  in 
The  Secret  of  Popularity,  interprets  Christ's  rule  thus.  Do  not  send  word  by  children  or 
servants,  but  go  yourself  in  friendly  fashion  as  if  the  whole  affair  were  an  accident  of  which 
he  was  unaware,  and  state  the  case  without  indignation,  or  demand  for  justice,  but  with  the 
desire  for  assistance  and  sympathy. 

40.  If  any  man  will,  wills  to,  proposes  to,  sue  thee  at  the  law,  has  some  quarrel 
with  you  or  thinks  you  have  wronged  him,  and  wants  to  go  to  law  about  it,  and  would  take 
away  thy  coat,  the  undergarment  or   tunic,  implying  violence,  for  he  would  first  have  to 
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Matthew  5:  33-48. 


LESSON  X. 


First  Quarter. 


41.  And  whosoever  1  shall  compel  thee  to  go  0*e  mile,  go  with  him  twain. 

42.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  2  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  not  thou  away. 

43.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hatwaseen  said,  3  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
4  and  hate  thine  enemy. 

44.  ££  I  say  unto  you,  5  Love  your  enemies,  andb^  for  them  that  pecrBuercBute 

VOI1'    ^°  S°od  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  6for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you  ; 


1  Matt. 

27 

12 

;  Mark 

5  :  21. 

*  Beat. 

23 

:  6; 

Psa. 

41  = 

10. 

2Deut 

iS 

8; 

Luke  6 

:  3°- 

!>  Luke 

6: 

27  ; 

Rom. 

12 

14. 

3  Lev. 

19: 

18. 

6  Luke 

23 

34 

;  Acts 

7  : 

60. 

take  away  the  cloke  or  large  and  more  costly  outer  garment.  On  your  part  avoid  litigation, 
settle  the  quarrel  even  if  you  have  to  yield  more  than  is  just.  "  Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly"  (Matt.  5:  25).  Listen  to  Paul's  advice  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  (1  Cor.  6: 
1-8).  It  is  far  better  to  suffer  much  loss  than  to  do  one  wrong  thing  in  gaining  what  seems 
your  rights. 

Modern  Applications  are  found  in  arbitration  among  nations,  and  in  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes. 

41.  Compel  thee  to  go.  The  Greek  word  (aggareusei)  throws  the  whole  injunction 
into  a  picture  which  is  entirely  lost  to  the  English  reader.  "  It  denoted  first  to  requisition 
men,  beasts  or  conveyances  for  the  courier  system  described  in  Herodotus  VIII.,  98; 
Xenophon's  Cyropedeia  VIII. ,  6,  17;  next  in  post  classical  use  under  the  successors  of  the 
Persians  in  the  East,  and  under  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  applied  to  the  forced  transport  of 
military  baggage  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  through  which  troops  were  passing." — ■ 
Exp.  Greek  Test.  The  word  is  used  in  reference  to  Simon  compelled  to  carry  the  cross  of 
Christ  (Matt.  27:  32;  Mark  15:  21).  A  mile,  milion  =  1,000  paces  =  4,854  feet  = 
9-10  of  our  mile.  Go  with  him  twain,  two.  Do  more  than  is  required.  Do  not 
submit  to  the  inevitable  in  a  slavish,  sullen  spirit,  harboring  the  spirit  of  injustice  and  revolt. 
Make  a  free,  joyous  service  of  that  which  was  meant  for  a  slavish  one,  and  thus  outwit  and 
overcome  evil  by  doing  more  and  better  with  a  higher  motive  than  a  lower  one  would  lead 
you  to  do.     This  is  the  spirit  of  victory,  of  heavenly  triumph. 

Modern  Applications.  The  principle  is,  Resist  not  civil  authorities.  Obey  even 
unjust  laws.  Be  law  abiding,  as  Paul  says  in  Rom.  13:  1-7;  and  Peter  in  1  Pet.  2:  13-17. 
But  only  to  suffer  wrong,  not  to  do  it,  as  the  apostles  themselves  taught  by  precept  and 
example  (Acts  4:  19-30). 

Lesson  III.  On  the  Generous,  Giving1  Spirit.  —  V.  42.  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee.  Give  always  to  him  that  asks,  not  always  what  he  asks,  but  what  is  wisest 
and  best;  as  God  answers  our  prayers.  "  The  giving  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  is  not  that 
which  will  injure  a  man,  but  that  which  will  make  him  better,  happier,  richer." — Tait. 
"  Love  is  not  to  be  divorced  from  wisdom  and  experience."  Alford  well  remarks:  "  To 
give  everything  to  every  one  —  the  sword  to  the  madman,  the  alms  to  the  impostor,  the 
criminal  request  to  the  temptress — would  be  to  act  as  the  enemy  of  others  and  ourselves." 
Indiscriminate  giving  is  often  a  great  evil  to  the  individual  and  the  community.  But  the 
spirit  that  loves  to  give,  that  gives  as  much  as  possible  in  the  wisest  way,  is  Christlike  and 
divine.  A  stingy  Christian  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  And  from  him  that  would 
borrow.  (See  Deut.  15:  7-1 1.)  Here  the  same  principle  applies.  Delight  to  help  by 
lending.  What  is  the  use  of  having  things  if  we  do  not  use  them  in  helping  others;  our 
books,  our  homes,  our  treasures. 

Lesson  IV.  Gaining:  the  Victory  over  Enemies  by  Love.  —  Vs.  43-47. 
43.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour.  A  precept  found  in  Lev.  19:  18,  with  the  addition, 
"  as  thyself."     This  was  good  teaching. 

Neighbor,  i.  e.,  nigh-bor,  or  boor,  a  nigh  dweller,  one  who  is  outwardly  near,  every 
one  who  can  be  reached  by  personal  influence.  So  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Luke  10:  29-37). 

The  Jewish  teachers  misinterpreted  this  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  limiting  it  to  those  of  their 
own  race  and  religion;  and  (2)  by  the  addition  and  hate  thine  enemy,  which  is  not  in 
the  Old  Testament.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  told  (Ex.  23:  4),  "If  thou  meet  thine 
enemy's  ox  or  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again,"  and  (Prov. 
25:  21),  "  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat." 

44.   But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies.     According  to  President  Hopkins,  in 
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March  ii.  THE  TONGUE  AND  THE  TEMPER.      Matthew  5:  33-48. 

45-  That'  ye  may  be  the  e™?KB  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  '  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  °"  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 

46.  2  For  if  ye  love  them  wt',11i;'th  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not 
even  the  publicans  the  same  ? 

47.  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  \ 

(\r\  nnt  pvpn   th<=>       publicans  bo? 

00  not  even   me  Gentiles  the  same  ? 

1  Job  25:  3.  2  Luke  6  :  32. 

Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  Lara,  there  are  three  elements  in  love.  (1)  Desire  for,  awakened 
by  a  perception  of  worth  as  distinguished  from  worthiness.  (2)  Attraction  toward,  delight 
in,  the  object  of  love.  (3)  A  rational  choice  to  do  him  good  and  seek  his  welfare,  so 
strong  that  we  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  him.  In  loving  enemies,  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  latter  element.  We  cannot  always  delight  in  the  character  of  our  enemy,  but  we 
can  choose  to  do  him  good,  and  delight  to  do  it.  It  is  the  same  love  with  which  God  loves 
sinners,  even  the  worst  of  them. 

"  Learn  from  yon  Orient  shell  to  love  thy  foe,  Mark  where  yon  tree  rewards  the  stony  shower 

And  strew  with  pearls  the  hand  that  brings  thee  woe;  With  fruit  nectareous  or  the  balmy  flower. 

Free,  like  yon  rock,  from  base,  vindictive  pride,  All  nature  calls  aloud,  '  Shall  man  do  less 

Emblaze  with  gems  the  wrist  that  rends  thy  side.  Than  heal  the  smiter  and  the  railer  bless  ?  '  ' 

—  Hafiz,  translated  by  Sir  IV illiam  Jones. 

Note  the  Various  Modes  of  expressing  this  love.  (1)  The  feeling  (2)  expressed 
in  words,  (3)  in  acts,  (4)  in  prayer.  ("  Bless  "  and  the  second  "  pray  "  are  omitted  in 
the  R.  V.     But  they  are  true,  and  recorded  in  Luke.) 

Bless.  Invoke  blessings  upon,  and  speak  well  of,  in  return  for  curses.  Conquer  bad 
words  and  feelings  by  good  words. 

Examples.  David's  treatment  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  24:  4-7);  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
(Gen.  45:  5-15);  Moses  (Num.  12:  1,  13);  Stephen  (Acts  7:  60);    Paul  (2  Tim.  4:  16). 

Do  good.  So  in  Prov.  25:  21,  22;  Rom.  12:  20.  The  only  possible  way  of  over- 
coming evil  is  by  good.  To  hate  our  enemies  is  to  have  two  bad  people  instead  of  one, 
with  no  power  to  help  that  one  to  become  good.  And  pray  for  them.  Seek  the  highest 
influences  for  their  good.  Which  despitefully  use  you.  A  forcible  word,  meaning 
"  to  vex  out  of  spite,  with  the  sole  object  of  inflicting  harm."  The  best  commentary  on 
these  matchless  counsels  is  the  bright  example  of  him  who  gave  them.     See  Luke  23:  34; 

1  Pet.  2:  21-24;  and  cf.  Rom.  12:  20,  21;  1  Cor.  4:  12;  1  Pet.  3:  9. 

Two  Reasons.  First.  —  V.  45.  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  Not  only  by  creation,  in  his  image,  but  spiritually,  born  into  his 
likeness,  with  his  character,  heirs  of  his  home,  partakers  of  his  joy.  Sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  etc.  God  thus  expresses  his  love  to  all  men,  and  attracts  them  to 
himself;  and  most  of  all  in  sending  his  Son  to  save  the  lost.  He  imparts  to  all  alike,  but 
all  do  not  receive  alike :  men  may  sit  in  darkness  in  spite  of  the  sun,  or  suffer  hunger  for 
idleness  in  spite  of  the  rain.  And  there  are  lost  souls  in  spite  of  God's  love  that  would 
save  all.  Under  the  blest  influences  of  sun  and  rain  there  may  spring  up  thorns  as  well  as 
flowers,  and  thistles  as  well  as  wheat. 

Second.  That  you  may  show  to  the  world  that  you  are  the  children  of  God,  and  glorify 
your  Heavenly  Father. 

46.  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  What  meritorious 
thing  have  you  done?  What  that  marks  you  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus?  Do  not  even  the 
publicans  the  same  ?  The  men  that  are  notorious  sinners,  the  meanest  sinners  who  are 
despised  and  outcasts.  If  you  do  nothing  more  than  these,  what  has  Jesus  done  for  you, 
that  you  can  ask  others  to  accept  him  ? 

47.  If  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  an  act  which  demands  no  piety,  no  good- 
ness, no  nobility.  But  to  treat  your  enemies  courteously  requires  real  piety  and  sincere  love. 
What  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  Disciples  ought  to  do  more  than  others,  because  they 
have  received  more;  they  know  better  their  duty;  they  have  professed  more;  they  are  able 
to  do  more;  they  are  under  deeper  obligations.  Do  not  even  the  publicans,  R.  v.,  "  the 
Gentiles,"  the  heathen.  William  Seeker's  The  Nonesuch  Professor  develops  this  idea  finely. 
This  is  the  only  real  victory  over  enemies.     See  Rom.  12:  19-21. 
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3S    N  XI.  First  Quarter. 


Mhe  perfect,         !as  ]    ur,^^  Father  *hkhiBi»,M*,ren 
is  perL 

>  G:  -  E?h.  5:  1. 

The  chi  -  spiritual,  —  more  gha    :r.  The 

reward  of  a  good  seed  is  its  growth  and  blossoming.     The  reward  of  a  good  tree  is  more 
ar.i  '.■-.::-.:  ::..•. 

iLLtrsT"  :.d  the  story,  on  page  ic:  tes,  about  the  minister'? 

who  refused  to  bear  the  evil  about  her  parishioners,  becau-.  e   thinking  of  the 

thorns  on  the  bush,  and  forgetting  theros--      She  the  scandal-r.      g    1     "You  are 

._-:  •  :   :  -  re  .7  n.e.  y::'ve  '.:v.  i  here  s ;   i:rc  : .:".."   -.r.  :  v-   every.  : .".;.-  -     -.ve'.i.      ."  ".-    ~::>u 

to  ask  rcu,  fust  as  a  r-iginxiitg  toward  the  truth,  if  you  won't  go  over  the  list  of  t 
members  with  me,  and  tell  me  the  very  finest  and  bravest  thing  yon  know  about  everybody. 

Le>*nii  V.     The  Sum  and  Goal  of  the  Sermon  011  the  Mount.  —  V.  48.  Be 
j  e   ".~e:e:;:;   perfect,  "Ye  therefore  shall  be  pert;:::  up  to  the 

precepts  of  this  chapter.     This  is  a  command  and  a  promise .   .  joal  and  an  ideal.     F 
(Gk.  telei-ci),  complete  in  every  part,  embracir  ;  :'.-.-  man.     "  In  brief,  one  r. 

an  imperfect,  but  one  cannot  be  a  partial  Christian.     Her.  Christ  imperfectly,  but 

nnot  obey  in  part  and  disobey  in  part     Ifatt.  6:    :^:    Domp.  Err..  4:  13;    ...    1: 
:v    _: :     ::   ."  —  /.-.   .-•-.      Ever,    as    your   Father    which    is  in  heaven  is  perfect 
I  ement  of  goodness  which  shines  in  him,  with  all  the  fulness  of  which  our 
natui  •  ithout  flaw  or  imperfection  in  spirit  or  in  action.     The  lamp,  though 

infinitely  smaller  than  the  sun,  shines  with  perfect  li^ht.     Everj  .  .       y  power  of  the 

No  riirigtian  wants  to  be  less  than  this.     T.  is  his  purpose,  his  prayer,  his  hope,  his 
.  -_~e 

"  God  shall  make  drrinelr  real 


LESSON   XL  — March  18. 

REVIEW. 

READING   LESSON.     Lake  1 :  6^-79.    John  1 :  l-o,  9-1 S.    I>a.  61 :  1-3. 

GOLDEN   TEXT   FOR  THE   QUARTER.  —  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee, 

teaching  in  theim  si  -::::.  es.  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and 

healing  all  manner  of  sickness.  —  INLvrT.  4:  23. 

SUBJECT:    OUR   SAVIOUR.     HIS   WORDS   AND   HIS    WORKS,  (to  the 

S  rmon  on  the  Mountj. 

Pi:  rlpful  in  making  a  review  not  sting  but  irr. 

sive.  making  very  real  the  events  of  the  life  of  Chrir  .  With  each  picture  there  should  be 
an  examination  of  the  class  in  the  events,  the  words,  and  the  works  of  Christ,  which  the 
picture  is  intended  to  illustrate. 

1.  Wilde's  Bible  Pictures,  both  the  penny  half-tone  pictures  and  the  colorgraphs,  both 
of  the  scenes,  and  the  representations  from  the  paintings  of  the  great  Masters. 

;  ierwood  Stereoscopic  Bible  Pictures.  -cenes  from  photographs 

taken  in  the  Holy  Land.     Very  superior. 

The  stereopticon,  whe:  retailed  in  the  room. 

4-  Books  of  Pictures  from  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  there  are  mar 

OF  Chmst's  Wor:  -hculd  be  made  very  clear  by  outline 

maps,  which  can  be  obtained  for  one  cent  each  from  W.  A.  V  rmpany,  or  1 

ones  for   5  from  the  Sunday  School  Commission,  29  Lafayette  Pis        Hem 

The  scholars  should  mark  the  scenes  of  the  events  as  they  proceed  with  the  Review . 
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March  18.  REVIEW. 


Christ's  Divine  Origin,  Birth  and  Childhood  in  rapid  review. 
Entering  Upon   His    Public    Life.     John  Baptist,   the    Baptism,   the    Voice,   the 
Descent  of  the  Spirit,  the  Temptation. 

Christ's  Words.     Worthy  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Gospel  he  preached. 

Wist  ye  not  I  must  be  in  my  Father's  house. 

What  seek  ye.     Come  and  see  (John). 

Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these,  etc.  (John). 

Words  at  the  first  miracle  in  Cana. 

Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God, 

etc.  (John). 
Words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John). 
His  words  of  grace  at  Nazareth  (Luke). 
Follow  me  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee. 
The  Beatitudes.     Salt  and  light. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Be  ye  perfect. 

Christ's  Works.       Worthy  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
The  great  draught  of  fishes. 
The  paralytic  restored. 
Peter's  wife's  mother  cured  of  a  fever. 
The  demoniac  restored. 
The  sick  healed  of  divers  diseases. 

Each  of  these  a  sign  of  his  power,  and  object-lesson  of  his  mission,  a  proof  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  an  authentication  of  his  teachings. 

These  words  and  works  were  a  revelation  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

They  set  before  us  the  Redeemer  and  King  in  the  glory  of  his  goodness  and  power,  as 
worthy  of  our  love,  our  obedience,  our  consecration  to  his  service. 

Will  You  Enlist  in  his  service?     Will  you  Join  in  His  Crusade  against  wrong? 

"  In  every  crusade  there  are  only  three  permanent  and  distinguishing  elements.  First, 
a  definite  and  clear-cut  goal,  rising  lustrous  and  alluring  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  be- 
witching men  in  their  waking  hours  and  disturbing  them  even  in  their  slumbers.  Second,  a 
passionate  enthusiasm  which  burns  up  in  its  white  flames  all  lesser  ambitions  and  mean 
desires,  and  which  counts  no  cost  too  great  and  no  sacrifice  too  awful  if  only  the  desired 
goal  can  be  attained.  Third,  a  loyalty  to  one  supreme  commander  so  intense  as  to  melt 
all  the  soldiers  into  a  solid  phalanx  and  send  them  with  irresistible  momentum  against  the 
foe.  Those  were  the  three  fundamental  features  of  the  dazzling  and  unparalleled  phenom- 
ena of  eight  centuries  ago.  There  was  a  goal  —  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land;  there  was 
an  enthusiasm  which  burned  up  the  lethargy  and  indifference  of  nations  and  which,  eating 
into  men's  vitals,  scorched  even  reason  itself;  there  was  loyalty  to  Jesus  as  the  supreme 
commander,  every  crusader  being  baptized  into  the  name  which  is  above  every  name, 
and  marching  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  twentieth-century 
crusade  ? 

The  New  Crusade.  "  If  you  ask  what  shall  be  the  goal,  my  reply  is,  the  rescue 
of  America.  America,  the  Republic  of  the  West,  the  mightiest  experiment  in  free  govern- 
ment known  to  history,  to  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracen,  that  is  the  ambition 
of  the  new  crusade.  The  Saracen  of  the  twelfth  century  has  gone,  the  Saracen  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  here.  Who  is  he?  He  is  the  rumseller  and  the  whoremonger,  the 
gambler  and  the  scurvy  politician,  he  is  the  dishonest  merchant  and  the  mischief-making 
artisan,  he  is  the  greedy  and  unscrupulous  capitalist  and  the  anarchistic  wage-earner,  he  is 
the  bribe-giver  and  the  bribe-taker,  the  law-breaker  and  the  law-hater,  the  home-destroyer 
and  the  foe  and  enemy  of  Christ,  he  is  the  man  who  works  iniquity  and  makes  a  lie.  To 
break  the  power  of  his  mailed  fist,  that  is  the  object  of  the  new  crusade.  America  is  in 
danger.  The  man  is  blind  who  doubts  it.  America  may  yet  be  lost;  he  who  denies  it 
does  not  keep  his  eyes  on  the  swirl  and  trend  of  things.  He  has  never  put  his  ear  to  the 
ground  and  heard  the  roar  of  the  subterranean  fires  which  seethe  and  hiss  under  the  thin 
crust  of  our  civilization.  To  beat  back  the  Saracen,  to  repair  the  desolations  which  he 
has  made,  to  rescue  America,  the  land  dedicated  to  liberty  and  God  and  best  fitted  by  tra- 
dition  and   training   and  environment   to  be  the   organ   through   which  the  Eternal    shall 
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Proverbs  23:  29-35. 


LESSON  XII. 


First  Quarter. 


proclaim  his  will  to   all  the  sons  of  men,  that  is  the  luminous  and  glorious  goal  of  the 
crusade  of  our  new  century. 

"  Where  Shall  We  Get  the  Fire?  Let  us  get  it  where  God  puts  it,  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young.  The  hottest  fires  which  burn  upon  our  earth  are  kindled  in  the  veins  of 
youth,  because  there  are  objects  in  the  world-plan  of  God  which  can  be  secured  only  by  the 
energy  of  fire.  Young  men  for  action,  old  men  for  counsel,  so  it  has  been  from  the 
beginning  and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end. 

"  How  Can  the  Work  Be  Done?  By  striking  the  militant 
note.  A  distinguished  scholar  and  professor  of  Harvard  University 
has  recently  declared  that  what  our  modern  world  most  needs  is 
a  moral  equivalent  of  war,  something  which  will  appeal  to  men  as 
universally  as  war  does,  and  which  instead  of  destroying  their  souls 
will  save  them.  Open  your  New  Testament,  O  Professor,  and  you 
will  find  the  moral  equivalent  of  war  expounded  and  illustrated. 
The  Christian  life  is  warfare.  Following  Christ  keeps  men  on  the 
battlefield.  It  is  endlessly  significant  that  the  New  Testament  loves 
the  imagery  of  war. 

"  The  Characteristic  Virtues  of  a  Soldier  are  the  Crown- 
ing Virtues  of  a  Christian.  Listen  to  Paul  calling  to  the  Roman 
Church:  '  Let  us  put  on  the  armor  of  light.'  He  does  not  ask  the  old 
city  who  has  pushed  her  conquests  to  every  horizon  to  lay  down  her 
armor,  but  simply  to  change  it.  He  does  not  beseech  her  to  cease  to 
be  conqueror,  but  only  to  change  the  weapons  of  her  warfare. 

"  In  the  first  of  all  his  letters  he  writes  to  the  Thessalonians:  '  Let 
us  be  sober,  putting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  and  for  a 
helmet  the  hope  of  salvation.'  The  figure  was  so  pat  and  so  illumi- 
nating that  he  kept  it  and  used  it  again  and  again  in  his  sermons  and 
in  his  letters;  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians  beginning,  '  Put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God.'  When  he  talks  to  Timothy,  he  speaks  after 
the  manner  of  a  warrior:  'Timothy,  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.' 
'  Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

"And  at  last,  when  the  old  hero  was  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  the 
Roman  executioner  stood  ready  to  do  his  work,  he  exclaimed,  as 
though  it  were  the  proudest  thing  a  Christian  can  say:  '  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight.'" — Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D.  From  an 
address  given  by  request  of  the  Young  People's  Department  of  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
fROM  duruy.  tne  Society  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Oct.  17,  1904. 


LESSON  XII.  — March  25. 
A  TEMPERANCE  LESSON.  —  Prov.  23:  29-35. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 


At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder.  —  Prov.  23 :   32. 


SUGGESTIONS    TO    TEACHERS. 

An  excellent  way  to  awaken  fresh  inter- 
est, and  deepen  the  impression  of  a  sub- 
ject so  frequently  repeated  as  Temperance,  is 
to  use  for  the  younger  scholars  such  a  story 
as  is  given  in  the  Notes.  It  will  be  more 
fresh  if  the  teacher  will  read  the  story  as 
given  in  Hawthorne's  exquisite  Tanglewood 
Tales.  Every  part  of  it  is  illustrative  of 
Temperance,  and  can  be  made  effective. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 
Vs.  29-31;  1  Cor.  9:  25;  1  Thes.  5:  6-8. 


LIGHT   FROM   OTHER 
SCRIPTURES. 

Temperance. — Prov.  20:  1;  Isa.  28: 
I,  7;  Hab.  2:  15;  Eph.  5:  18;  1  Thes.  5: 
6-8. 

1  Cor.  9:  25-27;  1  Tim.  3:  2,  3,  8; 
Tit.  2:  11-14;  1  Pet.  4:  7;  5:  8;  2  Pet. 
1:  6. 

Drunkenness. — Deut.  21:  20,  21; 
Prov.  20:  1;  21:  17;  23:  20,  21;  31 :  4, 
5;  Isa.  5:  11,  22;  Hos.  4:  11;  Hab.  2: 
15;  Matt.  24:  49,  50;  Luke  21:  34;  1  Cor. 
5:11;  Gal.  5:  21. 


March  25. 


A  TEMPERANCE  LESSON. 


Proverbs  23 :   29-35. 


HOME   WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  evils  that  flow  from  drinking. 

The  danger  of  drinking  light  intoxicants. 

The  one  way  of  safety. 

The  adder  bite. 

The  value  of  signing  the  pledge. 

What  are  the  temptations  to  drink  ? 

What  can  we  do  to  stop  the  evils  of  intemperance  ? 


THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

The  Effective  Temperance  Committee,  by 
Amos  R.  Wells  (5  cts.);  Weapons  for  Tern- 
perance  Warfare,  by  Belle  M.  Brain;  The 
Foundation  of  Death,  by  Axel  Gustafson; 
Our  Wasted  Resources,  by  Hargreaves; 
Temperance  Bible  Studies,  by  F.  N.  Pelou- 
bet,  full  of  temperance  illustrations  for  the 
class;  Rev.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark's  Danger  Sig- 
nals ;  "The  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard," 
in  Charles  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  New- 
ton's The  Giants,  "  The  Giant  Intemper- 
ance ";  Richardson's  Ten  Lectures  on  Alco- 
hol;  The  Four  Pillars  of  Temperance  (25 
cts.,  Nat.  Temp.  Soc);  Temperance  in  All 
Nations,  two  large  vols.  (Nat.  Temp.  Soc); 
The  Liquor  Problem  in  All  Ages,  Dr. 
Daniel  Dorchester. 


PLAN   OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :     The    Magician's    Palace 

of  Intemperance. 

Homer's  story  of  Circe  and  Ulysses. 

I.  The  Travelers  on  Life's  Way. 

They  come  to  the  Magician's  Palace. 

II.  The   Inscription   over  the    Magi- 
cian's Gate  on  the  Inside  (vs. 

29.  3°)- 

Who  hath  woe  ? 

The  drunkard's  portrait  gallery. 

III.  The    Magician's    Fascinating   At- 

tractions (v.  31 ). 

"  Why  did  you  go  to  Spider  Hall  ?  " 
The  attractions. 

IV.  The    Marvelous    Transformations 

(▼■  32). 

The  first  sip  — to  the  serpent's  fang. 

Moths. 

Illustration  by  Edward  Carswell. 

The  story  of  a  Tramp. 

V.  The  Warnings  from  the  Effects 
of  Strong  Drink  (vs.  33-35). 
VI.  The  Flower  of  Safety. 

How  Kipling  became  a  Prohibitionist. 

The  Pledge. 


THE  STORY   OF  THE  MAGICIAN'S   PALACE. 


THE 
TRAVELERS. 


Homer,  in  his  great  poem,  The  Odyssey,  describes  the  journey- 
ings  and  adventures  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
named  Ulysses  (Odysseus),  king  of  Ithaca  in  Greece.  After  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  Ulysses  starting  for  home,  wanders  about  the  world,  meeting  with 
many  wonderful  adventures.  Among  them  is  the  one  which  will  illustrate  to  us  to-day  a 
lesson  of  Bible  temperance. 

After  escaping  from  hurricanes,  and  giants,  and  sirens,  Ulysses  and  his  companions 
found  themselves  anchored  in  the  quiet  harbor  of  a  beautiful  island  as  charming,  to  appear- 
ance, as  the  Happy  Valley  or  the  Hesperides'  gardens  of  the  golden  age. 

In  the  center  of  this  valley  was  a  magnificent  palace  of  snow- 
white  marble  in  a  grove  of  trees  with  green  lawns  and  flower- 
bordered  paths  leading  up  to  it.     The  blue  smoke  went  curling  up 


CIRCES 
PALACE. 


from  the  chimneys,  giving  promise  of  welcome  and  banquets. 

A  number  of  Ulysses'  followers  went  up  to  this  palace,  entered 
the  door,  and  found  a  beautiful  reception  room,  with  pictures  and 
mirrors;  they  heard  the  voices  of  maidens  chanting  sweet  songs,  and 


THE 
ATTRACTIONS. 


the  odors  of  a  delicious  banquet  were  wafted  in  upon  their  senses. 

While  they  were  waiting,  a  most  beautiful  lady,  named  C'tr'ce, 
an  enchantress,  came  into  the  room  and  welcomed  them  with  words 
sweeter  than  honey.     She  invited  them  into  the  banqueting  room, 


THE 
ENCHANTRESS. 


placed  each  one  on  a  throne  of  gold  blazing  with  jewels,  and  ordered  the  feast  to  be  brought 
in.  They  ate  of  her  dainty  meats,  and  drank  freely  of  her  spiced  wines.  They  were  sensual 
men  and  gormandized  like  swine.  Suddenly  the  enchantress  waved 
her  wand  over  them,  and  they  were  transformed  into  hogs,  and 
driven  from  their  thrones  out  into  the  backyard,  and  placed  among 


THE 
CHANGE. 


the  other  swine,  and  fed  on  swine's  food. 

"  Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance, 
Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear, 
Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat, 
And  they,  so  perfect  in  the^r  misery, 
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Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before, 
And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty." 

—  Milton's  Comus. 


Proverbs  23:  29-35. 


LESSON  XII. 


First  Quarter. 


29.  '  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ?  who  hath  contentions  ?  ^o 
hath  compuK  ?  who  hatn  "wounds  without  cause?  ^hh°0  3  hath  redness  of 
eyes  ? 


1  Comp.  vs.  20,  2i. 


:  Comp.  v.  35. 


3  Gen.  49  :   12. 


Only  one  had  refused,  resisting  the  temptation.  He  hastened  back  to  the  ships,  and 
told  Ulysses  the  sad  story.  He  immediately  armed  himself  and 
started  for  the  palace.  On  the  way  he  was  warned,  as  had  been  the 
others  before  him,  by  the  sad  singing  and  fluttering  of  a  bird,  who 


THE 
WARNING. 


THE  WA  Y 
OF  SAFETY. 


is 


lad  been  one  of  the  enchantress'  victims. 

Then  a  messenger  from  heaven  came,  and  warned  him  of  his  danger,  and  plucking  a 
flower  with  a  black  root  but  snow-white  blossom  of  most  exquisite 
fragrance,  gave  it  to  Ulysses.  So  long  as  Ulysses  kept  this  flower 
by  him,  and  breathed  in  its  sweet  odors  he  was  safe.  Thus  armed, 
he  went  to  the  palace,  where  the  enchantress  plied  her  arts  and  exerted  her  charms  in  vain. 
Ulysses  compelled  her  to  restore  his  men  to  their  natural  forms. 

I.  The  Travelers  on  Life's  Way.  —Every  child  is  a  Traveler  through  life,  and  he 
likely  to  meet  many  and  many  an  adventure.     At  least  he  is  certain  somewhere  on  his 

journey,  to  come 
across  Circe's 
palace  with  all 
its  attractions. 
There  has  never 
been  a  drunkard 
who  was  not  once 
an  innocent 
child;  never  one 
but  was  beguiled 
by  her  tempta- 
tions to  taste  of 
the  intoxicating 
cup.  From  the 
story  before  us 
let  us  learn  the 
dangers,  and  find 
the  path  of  safety. 
Illustra- 
tion. When  I 
was  a  child  my 
mother    used    to 

draw  for  me  a  simple  picture  of  two  diverging  paths  starting  from  the  same  point,  one 
narrow,  rising  up  toward  heaven,  the  other  broad  and  descending  toward  the  pit.  It  was 
easy  to  leave  the  broad  road  and  cross  to  the  upward  path  at  the  beginning,  for  the  dis- 
tance was  short  and  the  obstacles  few;  but  not  so  easy  as  to  start  from  the  first  in  the  right 
way.  But  the  farther  one  traveled  in  the  downward  way,  the  greater  the  distance  to  the 
heavenly  road.  The  obstacles  grew  more  obstructive,  the  rivers  broader,  the  mountains 
higher,  the  morasses  more  miry  and  extended,  and  fierce  beasts  haunted  the  wilds. 

II.  The  Inscription  over  the  Magician's  Gate  on  the  Inside.  —  Vs.  29,  30. 

These  inscriptions  are  not  seen  by  the  casual  observer.  They  are  written  in  invisible  ink, 
seen  clearly  only  when  placed  near  the  fire;  on  the  inside  of  the  gate  where  they  are  read 
only  by  those  who  turn  back  after  entering.  29.  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ? 
The  words  corresponding  to  the  two  substantives  are,  strickly  speaking,  interjections,  as  in 
the  margin  of  the  r.  v.,  "  Who  hath  Oh  ?  who  hath  Alas  ?  "  The  woes  are  too  great  and 
many  to  name  separately.  They  are  woes  of  body  and  mind;  woes  in  one's  self,  woes  in 
his  family;  pains,  diseases,  poverty.  A  man  sick  on  account  of  his  sins  suffers  very  differ- 
ently from  one  sick  in  the  providence  of  God.  A  prison,  a  cross,  may  be  a  glory,  or  it 
may  be  a  shame.  Who  hath  contentions  ?  may  mean  the  conflict  between  desire  and 
conscience;  more  probably,  quarrels  and  bickerings.  "  Quarrelsome  when  in  his  cups  "  is 
an  old  saying.  It  excites  tongue  and  brain;  and  "  when  wine  is  in,  wit  is  out,"  and  every 
evil  word  is  spoken  that  stirs  up  bad  feeling  in  others.     "  Strong  drink  inflames  the  pas- 
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Proverbs  23:  29-35. 


30.  They  that  '  tarry  long  at  the  wine  ;  ^hey  that  go  to  seek  out  2  mixed 
wine. 

31.  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  ^he"  it  giveth  •?{,  colour 

in    rno    r^nr-i      u-lien     Jt  3  moveth  itself  aright. 
Ill    L11C    CUJJ,    when    1L    goeth  down  smoothly: 


1  Isa.  5  :   ii. 


2  Prov.  9  :  2,5;   Psa.  75:8;   Isa.  5 :  22  ;  65  :   n. 


3  Song  of  Solomon  7  :  9. 


sions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  removes  the  restraint  of  conscience  and  will,  —  it  first  mad- 
dens, and  then  unchains  the  tiger."  —  P.  P.  Meredith.  Who  hath  babbling?  Foolish 
talking,  vile  conversation,  noisy  demonstrations,  revelation  of  secrets.  His  tongue  is  "  set  on 
fire  of  hell."  The  R.  v.  translates,  "  Who  hath  complaining?  "  "  The  word  is  now  com- 
monly regarded  as  meaning  '  sorrowful  complaint;  for  example,  over  the  exhausted  purse, 
the  neglected  work,  the  anticipated  reproaches,  the  diminishing  strength.'"  —  Delilzsch. 
Nothing  goes  right  with  the  drinker.  He  complains  of  God,  he  complains  of  society,  he 
complains  of  his  family,  of  his  circumstances,  of  everything.  Nothing  can  be  right  to  one 
who  is  so  wrong.  Who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  "  Wounds  received  in  causeless  or 
wholly  unprofitable 'disputes,  wounds  and  stripes  such  as  come  of  the  brawls  of  drunken 
men."  —  Lange.  The  thought  may  go  much  farther  than  this.  Drinking  men  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  accidents  and  diseases  which  temperance  would  have  prevented.  Who 
hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  "The  word  does  not  refer  to  the  reddening,  but  the  dimming  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  power  of  vision."  —  Delilzsch.  The  copper  nose  is  another  of  the  signs 
of  the  slave  of  strong  drink,  who  "  makes  his  nose  blush  for  the  sins  of  his  mouth."  The 
marks  that  distinguish  the  drunkard  from  others  are  first  described  as  a  sort  of  prison  cos- 
tume, by  which  prisoners  are  known,  or  as  the  brand  F  (fur,  thief)  on  the  face  of  a  Roman 
thief. 

30.  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine.  The  tendency  of  strong  drink  is  to  continue 
drinking,  to  spend  hours,  often  the  whole  night,  in  carousals.  They  that  go  to  seek 
mixed  wine.  "Mixed  wine  undoubtedly  here  signifies  spiced,  drugged,  medicated  wine, 
the  intoxicating  power  of  which  is  increased  by  the  infusion  of  drugs  and  spices."  —  Muen- 
scher.     Such   men   "  drink    the  cup  of  a 


costly  death." 

III.  The  Magician's  Fascinating 
Attractions.  —  V.  31.  Look  not  thou 
upon  the  wine.  Do  not  put  yourself  in 
the  way  of  temptation.  He  who  goes 
freely  into  temptation  is  already  more 
than  half  fallen.  When  it  is  red.  Red 
wines  were  most  esteemed  in  the  East. 
The  wine  of  Lebanon  is  said  to  be  of  a 
rich  golden  color,  like  Malaga.  When 
it  giveth  his  colour.  "Literally,  its 
eye,  the  clear  brightness,  or  the  beaded 
bubbles  on  which  the  wine-drinker  looks 
with  complacency."  — Plumptre.  In  the 
cup.  Sparkles  or  bubbles  when  poured 
out  or  shaken;  "  carries  a  bead,"  which 
is  regarded  to  be  an  indication  of  the 
strength  and  quality  of  the  liquor.  Some 
wines  are  celebrated  for  their  brilliant  ap- 
pearance. When  it  moveth  itself 
aright,  or  "  when  it  goeth  down 
smoothly,"  not  referring  to  the  sparkling 
of  the  wine;  but  rather  it  "  describes  the 
pellucid  stream  flowing  pleasantly  from 
the  wine-skin  or  jug  into  the  goblet  or  the 
throat."  —  Plumptre.  This  verse  thus 
pictures  out  the  attractive  side  of  wine, 
when  it  seems  perfectly  harmless  to  sip 
a  little,  when  it  is  bright  and  inspiring, 
thrilling  the  nerves  with  delight,  promis- 
ing all  joy  and  freedom.     It  is  the  shining 


The  Drunkard's  Portrait  Gallery. 

Who    hath    woe  ?    who    hath    sorrow 
who    hath    contentions?    who    hath 
complaining  ?     who     hath     wounds 
without     cause  ?     who     hath    red- 
ness   of   eyes?     They   that   tarry 
long  at  the  wine  ;  they  that  go  to 
seek  out  mixed  wine.     Look 
not  thou  upon  the  wine 
when     it     is    red, 
when  it  giveth 
its   colour 

in  the 
,  when  it  goeth 

down 

smoothly : 

at  the  last  it 

bitethlike  a  serpent,"' 

and  stingeth  like  an  adder. 
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Proverbs  23:  29-35.  LESSON  XII.  First  Quarter. 

32.  At  the  last  it  '  biteth  like  a  serpent,  £"a  stingeth  like  2  an  adder. 

1  Job  20  :   16.  2  Isa.  n  :  8  ;  (for  mg.);  59:  5  (for  mg.). 

side  of  evil  that  is  so  dangerous,  this  embroidered  veil  that  hides  the  death  beyond,  this 
flowery  entrance  to  the  path  that  leads  to  death. 

"  Poor  Master  Fly,  so  young  and  small, 
Why  did  you  go  to  Spider  Hall? 

"  The  sun  streamed  down  where  the  door  stood  wide 
With  silken  tapestries  hung  inside ; 
The  pop  of  corks  and  the  clink  of  glass 
Make  it  hard  for  you,  Fly,  to  pass. 

"  A  band  of  crickets  and  gnats  he  had  hired, 
Who  played  loud  valses  and  never  tired  ; 
He  had  laid  the  tioor  all  velvety  fine, 
With  Persian  lilac  of  scent  divine. 

"  Your  boon  companions  were  strangely  dumb, 
Never  a  flutter,  nor  buzz,  nor  hum  ; 
He  had  sucked  them  dry  as  a  spider  is  able, 
And  set  them  upright  around  the  table. 

"  The  drug  worked  well  and  the  luck  went  wry, 
At  last  you  struck  him  and  gave  him  the  lie.  .  .  . 
There's  a  gruesome  cellar  beneath  that  floor, 
And  the  shriveled  victims  come  out  no  more. 

"  But,  poor  Master  Flv,  so  young,  so  small, 
Why  did  you  go  to  Spider  Hall  ?  " 

—  Boston  Journal. 

"  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor  ?  "  "  'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor 

Said  the  spider  to  the  fly ;  That  ever  you  did  spy." 

Strong  drink  is  an  enchantress  of  marvelous  power.  Every  sensuous  attraction  is  used 
to  draw  men  under  her  power. 

The  attractions  of  taste,  and  pleasure,  and  music. 

The  attractions  of  beautiful  rooms,  cheerful  and  light. 

The  attractions  of  the  cheering,  exhilarating  effects  of  the  first  draughts. 
The  attractions  of  appetite. 

The  attractions  of  jovial  company. 

The  attractions  of  fashion  and  honor. 

The  attractions  of  all  the  lower  senses. 

IV.  The  Marvelous  Transformation.  —  V.  32.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a 
serpent.  Like  a  serpent  it  will  be  brilliant  of  color,  and  glide  with  easy  motion;  and  like 
a  serpent  it  will  bite.  Adder.  "The  second  word,  '  adder,'  is  the  more  specific,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  Cerastes,  or  horned  snake;  the  first  more  generic." —  Cook.  The  Cerastes 
is  exceedingly  venomous.  It  lurks  in  the  sand,  coiled  up  perhaps  in  a  camel's  footprint, 
ready  to  dart  at  any  passing  animal. 

The  Serpent  and  the  Adder.  "The  East  is  woefully  cursed  with  poisonous  reptiles 
of  all  kinds.  The  special  point  to  be  observed  in  the  present  instance,  however,  is  that  the 
comparison  of  wine  to  the  serpent  begins  in  the  thirty-first  verse  rather  than  in  the  thirty- 
second.  This  may  be  seen  better  in  the  following  rendering  of  the  two  verses:  '  Look  not 
on  the  wine  when  it  reddeneth,  when  it  showeth  its  eye  in  the  cup  —  glideth  smoothly. 
After  that,  it  biteth  like  the  serpent  and  stingeth  like  the  hissing  serpent.'  "  — S.  S.  Times. 

"At  the  first  it  is  the  wine  of  pleasant  fellowship;  at  the  last  it  is  the  'wine  of  the 
wrath  of  Almighty  God,  poured  out  without  mixture.'  At  the  first  it  is  the  agreeable  ex- 
citement of  an  evening;  at  the  last  it  is  the  long-drawn  agony  of  an  endless  perdition.  At 
the  first  it  is  the  grateful  stimulus  of  an  hour;  at  the  last  it  is  '  the  worm  that  never  dies, 
and  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.'  "  —  Trask. 

Illustration.  Moths  and  insects  are  attracted  by  the  brilliance  of  the  light,  but  are 
singed  in  the  flame.  So  we  have  seen  in  summer  time  multitudes  of  dead  insects  on  the 
ground  near  an  electric  light.  Every  drunkard  is  a  transformed  child.  The  artist's  pictures 
of  Innocence  and  Crime,  were  different  stages  in  the  same  person. 
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33.  Thine  eyes   shall   behold   strange  S^And   thine  heart    shall    uttei 

1  perverse   thin<TS 
froward    '•"•■"go. 

34.  Yea,  thou  shalt  be  as  he  that  lieth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
as  he  that  lieth  upon  the  top  of  a  mast. 


Or 


1  See  Prov.  2  :  12. 


Illustration.  Mr.  Edward  Carswell,  in  a  lecture,  spoke  of  a  magician  who  offered  to 
change  any  bright  boy  into  an  idiot.  A  mother  consented  to  have  him  try  his  power  on  her 
son.  The  boy  went  forward;  the  magician  made  his  passes;  soon  the  bright  look  fades 
away  from  the  boy's  face,  a  vacant  stare  takes  its  place,  and  the  boy  becomes  an  idiotic  fool. 
At  length  the  mother  asks  the  magician  to  change  him  back  again.  But,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, this  he  could  not  do.  He  could  turn  bright  boys  into  idots,  but  had  no  power  to 
change  idiots  into  bright  boys. 

Illustration.  A  thick-set,  ugly-looking  fellow  was  seated  on  a  bench  in  the  public 
park  and  seemed  to  be  reading  some  writing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  You  seem  to  be  interested  in  your  writing,"  said  a  companion. 

"  Yes;  I've  been  figuring  up  my  accounts  with  Old  Alcohol  to  see  how  we  stand." 

"  And  he  comes  out  ahead,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Every  time;  and  he  has  lied  like  sixty." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  have  dealings  with  him  in  the  first  place?  " 

"  That's  what  I've  been  writing.  You  see  he  promised  to  make  a  man  of  me,  but  he 
made  me  a  beast.  Then  he  said  he  would  brace  me  up,  but  he  has  made  me  go  staggering 
round,  then  threw  me  into  the  ditch.  He  said  I  must  drink  to  be  social.  Then  he  made 
me  quarrel  with  my  best  friends  and  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  my  enemies.  He  gave 
me  a  black  eye  and  a  broken  nose.  Then  I  drank  for  the  good  of  my  health.  He  ruined 
the  little  I  had  and  left  me  '  sick  as  a  dog.'  " 

"Of  course." 

"  He  said  he  would  warm  me  up,  and  I  was  soon  nearly  frozen  to  death.  He  said  he 
would  steady  my  nerves,  but  instead  he  gave  me  delirium  tremens.  He  said  he  would  give 
me  strength,  and  he  made  me  helpless." 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  He  promised  me  courage." 

"  Then  what  followed?  " 

"Then  he  made  me  a  coward,  for  I  beat  my  sick  wife  and  kicked  my  little  child.  He 
said  he  would  brighten  my  wits,  but  instead  he  made  me  act  like  a  fool  and  talk  like  an 
idiot.  He  promised  to  make  a  gentleman  of  me,  but  he  has  made  me  a  tramp."  —  Stock- 
port (Eng.)  Sunday  School  Magazine. 

V.  The  Warning  from  Seeing  the  Effects. —  Vs.  33-35.    Ulysses  escaped  from 

the  snares  of  Circe,  because  he  had  learned  the  effects  of  her  social  welcome  to  his  sailors, 
and  because  he  heard  the  warnings  of  other  victims,  and  a  voice  from  heaven.  We  can  all 
listen,  as  the  wise  man  did,  to  similar  warnings  against  intoxicating  drinks,  — 

From  those  who  know  the  danger. 
From  conscience. 

From  religion  and  the  Bible. 

From  the  experience  of  friends  and  companions. 
From  men  of  science. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  power  of  habit. 

Some  of  the  effects  are  shown  in  these  verses. 

33.  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  women.  Expressing  the  fact  that  wine  excites 
lust,  and  defiles  the  imagination  and  the  character.  The  R.  v.,  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  v., 
have,  "  shall  behold  strange  things,"  as  the  drunkard  does  in  delirium  tremens.  And  all  the 
time  on  the  way  to  this  his  vision  is  perverted.  Nothing  appears  to  him  as  it  really  is. 
Thine  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things.  Because  the  heart  itself  becomes  "  perverse." 
Wild  ravings  thy  heart  shall  utter.  "  The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  being  to  turn  a  thing 
upside  down,  as  said  so  often  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Hence  the  noun  denoting  topsy- 
turviness,  utter  contradictoriness,  absurdity,  and  wild  confusion,  the  talk  of  a  man  in  the 
delirium  tremens."  —  Tayler  Lewis.  "  What  ridiculous,  incoherent  nonsense  will  men  talk 
when  drunk,  who  at  another  time  will  speak  admirably  and  to  the  point !  "  —  Henry. 

34.  As  he  that  lieth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.     Asleep  on  a  vessel  in  the 
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Proverbs  23:  29-35.  LESSON  XII.  First  Quarter. 

35.  !  They  have  stricken  me,  shalt  thou  say,  £$  I  was  not  hun^Tht^  nave 
beaten  me,  £™i  I  felt  [{  not  :  $J|;°  shall  I  awake  ?  2 1  will  seek  it  yet  again. 

1  Jer.  5:3;  comp.  v.  29.  2  Isa.  56  :   12. 

storm,  and  unconscious  of  his  danger.  Upon  ...  a  mast.  An  unsteady  place,  whence 
he  is  almost  certain  to  fall.  The  drunkard  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  danger,  and  yet 
insensible  to  his  perilous  situation,  as  a  reckless  mariner  reposing  in  a  frail  bark  in  the 
midst  of  a  rolling,  tempestuous  sea;  or  as  a  sea-boy,  sleeping  soundly  in  unconscious  security 
at  the  mast-head,  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  The  drinker  does  not  believe  he  is  in 
danger  even  when  most  in  danger. 

35.  They  have  stricken  me,  .  .  .  and  I  was  not  sick  ;  they  have  beaten  me, 
and  I  felt  it  not.  This  is  the  inebriate's  contemptuous  answer  to  the  admonitions  of 
those  who  warn  him  of  sickness  and  wounds.  lie  has  been  stricken,  and  not  made  sick; 
he  has  been  beaten,  but  he  has  felt  no  bruises.  It  was  but  the  temporary  results  of  a  frolic. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  being  troubled.  Advice  and  warning  are  of  little  use  then.  The 
very  drinking  habits  dull  the  conscience  and  harden  the  heart.  "  The  fool  will  not  learn 
even  by  experience."  When  shall  I  awake  ?  "  Better,  omitting  the  interrogation,  When 
I  shall  awake  I  'will  seek  it  yet  again."  —  Cook.  I  will  seek  it  yet  again.  "The  picture 
ends  with  the  words  of  the  drunkard  on  waking  from  his  sleep.  He  lias  been  unconscious 
of  the  excesses  and  outrages  of  the  night,  and  his  first  thought  is  to  return  to  his  old  habit." 
—  Cook.  This  is  a  true  picture.  One  of  the  greatest  punishments  of  drunkenness  is  this 
insatiable  appetite,  that,  in  spite  of  all  warnings  and  in  the  face  of  all  consequences,  the 
drunkard  returns  again  to  his  cups. 

VI.  The  Flower  Of  Safety.  —  There  is  one  safety  for  the  young,  — Let  all  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  alone.  There  is  no  other  course  that  is  safe.  Do  all  you  can  to  promote 
temperance.      Stand  openly  and  eternally  on  that  side. 

Sign  the  pledge. 

HOW  KlPLING  BECAME  a  rRoiur.iTioxisT.  "  Rudyard  Kipling,  whose  stories  and 
poems  are  read  by  all  the  English-speaking  world,  tills  how,  in  a  concert  hall  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  he  saw  two  young  men  get  two  girls  drunk  and  then  lead  them  reeling  down  n 
dark  street.  Mr.  Kipling  has  not  been  a  total  abstainer,  nor  have  his  writings  commended 
temperance,  hut  of  that  scene  he  writes: 

"  '  Then  recanting  previous  opinion,  I  became  a  prohibitionist.  Better  it  is  that  a  man 
should  go  without  his  beer  in  public  places,  and  content  himself  with  swearing  at  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  majority;  better  it  is  to  poison  the  inside  with  very  vile  temper- 
ance drinks,  and  to  buy  lager  furtively  at  back  doors,  than  to  bring  temptation  to  the  lips 
of  young  fools  such  as  the  four  I  had  seen.  I  understand  now  why  the  preachers  rage 
against  drink.  I  have  said,  "There  is  no  harm  in  it,  taken  moderately!  "  and  yet  my  own 
demand  for  beer  helped  directly  to  send  these  two  girls  reeling  down  the  dark  street  to  — 
God  alone  knows  what  end.  If  liquor  is  worth  drinking,  it  is  worth  taking  a  little  trouble 
to  come  at  —  such  as  a  man  will  undergo  to  compass  his  own  desires.  It  is  not  good  that 
we  should  let  it  lie  before  the  eyes  of  children,  and  I  have  been  a  fool  in  writing  to  the 
contrary.'  "  —  Anon. 

THE   PLEDGE. 

Get  all  to  sign  the  pledge.    This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  promoting  temperance. 


WE  HEREBY  PLEDGE  OURSELVES  TO  ABSTAIN  FROM  ALL  INTOXICATING 

LIQUORS  AS  A  BEVERAGE. 
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APRIL   i   TO  JUNE  24,  1906. 

LESSON  I.  — April  1. 

THE  TWO  FOUNDATIONS.  — Matthew  7  :  15-29. 

COMMIT  vs.  24,  25.    READ  Matt.  6  :  1  to  7  :  14 ;  Luke  6  :  31,  37-49. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only. 

James  1 :  22. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSOxN. 


1.  Read  the  lesson,  Matt.  6:  1  to  7:  29. 
Draw  black  lines  in  the  margin  opposite 
the  negative  precepts,  that  point  out  false 
foundations  for  life,  and  red  lines  opposite 
the  positive  injunctions,  that  describe  the 
true  foundations. 

2.  Read  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  6: 
37-49,  also  Luke  7:  31,  and  underscore 
the  phrases  in  Luke  that  differ  from  the 
account  in  Matthew. 

3.  Make  a  study  of  Christ's  teachings  re- 
garding false  prophets:  Matt.  5:  19;  7 : 
15-23;  15:  9,  13,  14;  23:  3,  4,  13;  24:  4, 
5,  24;  Luke  11:  35,  52;  12:  45,  46;  John 
5:  43;  10:  1,  5,  8-13. 

4.  In  connection  with  vs.  16-20,  note 
Christ's  emphasis  on  fruit-bearing:  Matt. 
3:  8;  12:  33;  13:.  23,  26;  21:  18,  19,  34, 
43;  Luke  8:  14,  15;  13:  6-9;  John  4:  35, 
36;  12:  24;  15:  2-8,  16. 


5.  In  illustration  of  v.  20  read  Matt.  5: 
16,  19;  19:  17;  23:  3,  23;  Mark  3:  35; 
Luke  12:  37;  John  13:  17;  14:  15;  15: 
10,  44. 

6.  As  a  commentary  on  doctrine  without 
deeds  (vs.  21-23)  rea(^  Jas-  I:  22-25;  2: 
14-26;   I  John  2:  4. 

7.  Compare  the  glimpse  of  the  judgment 
day  in  vs.  22,  23  with  Matt.  11:  22;  12: 
36.  375  I3:  3°.  48-50;  16:  27;  22:  13; 
24:  29-31;  25:  31-33;  Luke  12:  2;  John 
12:  48. 

8.  Read  Paul's  famous  words  on  founda- 
tions, 1  Cor.  3:  9-17.  Compare  them  with 
Christ's  parable. 

9.  Make  a  study  of  the  references  to  God 
and  Christ  as  a  rock,  in  such  passages  as 
Isa.  26:  4  (r.  v.  margin);  Psa.  19:  14 
(r.  v.);  28:  1;  61:  2;  95:  1;  1  Cor.  10: 
4;   Deut.  32:  4,  etc. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  Primary  Department  may  use  the 
sand  tray  with  good  effect.  Make  a  broad 
valley  in  the  sand,  and  use  stone  building 
blocks  for  the  houses,  laying  some  on  the 
sand  and  pushing  others  through  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tray.  Apply  the  lesson  to 
the  building  of  the  children's  lives. 


The  Intermediate  Department,  as  in 

the  following  pages,  may  go  back  over  the 
omitted  portions  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  analyze  them  under  the  heads 
of  the  two  foundations.  This  analysis  may 
be  prescribed  a  week  in  advance  and  written 
out  at  home. 
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Matthew  7:   15-29. 


LESSON  I. 


Second  Quarter. 


The  Senior  Department  will  find  in 
the  lesson  four  great,  fundamental  religious 
topics,  and  may  spend  the  time  largely  in  a 
study  of  Bible  teachings  concerning  ( 1 )  false 
prophets;  (2)  fruit-bearing,  or  the  practical 
outcome  of  religion;  (3)  faith  without  works; 
and  (4)  the  judgment  day. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Vs.  24,  25;    1  Cor.  3:11;    1   John  2:   4, 
5;  John  15:  8. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Summer  of  A.  D.  28. 

Place.  —  According  to  tradition,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  spoken  on  the 
Horns  of  Hattin,  or  Mount  of  Beatitudes, 
a  hill  about  60  feet  high,  with  two  tops, 
near  the  centre  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  seven  miles  southwest  from  Capernaum. 

Persons.  —  Jesus  was  between  31  and 
32  years  of  age  at  this  time.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, 32  years  old,  was  imprisoned  in  Castle 
Macherus.  Tiberius  Caesar  was  emperor  of 
Rome.  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea; 
and  Herod  Antipas,  of  Galilee  and  Perea. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  — About 
the  middle  of  his  public  ministry,  the  middle 
of  his  second  year,  the  Year  of  Develop- 
ment. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Books  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  by 
Trench,  Tholuck,  etc.  On  insecure  build- 
ing in  the  East,  article,  "  House,"  in 
Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  See 
Edersheim's  interpretation  of  the  parable  in 
his  life  of  Christ,  Book  III.,  Chapter  XVIII. 
Farrar's  contrast  between  Christ's  teaching 
and  that  of  the  scribes,  in  his  Life  of  Christ, 
Chapter  XVIII.  Beecher's  masterly  analy- 
sis of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  his  life 
of  Christ.  A  quaint  and  powerful  discourse, 
preached  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  in 
South's  Sermons,  Vol.  II. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

False  prophets,  in  Christ's  time  and  in  ours. 
Christ's  references  to  fruit-bearing  in  his  teaching. 
What  Christ  taught  about  the  judgment  day. 
What  are  some  sandy  foundations  for  life  ? 
Why  is  Christ  the  only  safe  foundation  for  a  life  ? 
How  is  a  life  to  be  built  on  Christ? 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 
SUBJECT  :  The  Only  Foundation  for 
a  Successful  and  Happy  Life. 
I.  What  Are    Some    False    Founda- 
tions? (Matt.  6:  1  to  7:  15). 

Pride.  Insincerity. 

Censoriousness.  Worldliness.  Unfaith. 

Carelessness  of  holy  things. 
The  following  of  false  leaders. 

What  is   the  Test   of    the   True 
Foundation?  (vs.  16-20). 

Character  known  by  its  fruits. 
Fruitless  trees  are  destroyed. 
Illustrations. 

What   is   the   True    Foundation? 
(vs.  21-23). 

The  will  of  God,  at  the  heart  of  our  lives. 
Saying  and  not  doing. 

Illustrations  of  obedience. 

Two     Contrasting      Pictures    of 
Life  (vs.  24-29). 

The  house  on  the  sand.         Historical  examples. 
The  house  that  reaches  down  to  the  rock. 
Christ,  the  one  foundation.         Reasons. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


THE  LESSON  IN  LITERATURE. 

For  pictures  of  false  prophets  see  Tenny- 
son's "Sea  Dreams";  the  description  of 
the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan  in  Moore's 
Lalla  Rookh ;  the  chapter  on  "Mimicry, 
the  Ways  of  African  Insects,"  in  Professor 
Drummond's  Tropical  Africa  ;  the  interpre- 
tation of  "  Blind  mouths  "  in  Milton's 
Coinus  given  by  Ruskin  in  his  Sesame  and 
Lilies.  yEsop's  fable  of  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  Many  poems  and  hymns,  such 
as  Longfellow's  "The  Builders,"  Luther's 
"  Ein  feste  Burg,"  Toplady's  "  Rock  of 
ages,"  "How  firm  a  foundation,"  "The 
church's  one  foundation,"  Bickersteth's 
"O  God,  the  Rock  of  Ages."  Shake- 
speare's reference  in  Henry  Fourth,  Act  II., 
sc.  4. 


I.  What  Are  Some  False  Foundations  2  —  V.  15.  With  this  lesson  we  continue 
and  complete  our  study  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Christ's  teaching,  like  the  great 
oration  of  Moses  recorded  in  Deuteronomy,  comes  to  a  climax  in  "  the  blessing  and  cursing," 
a  faithful  showing  of  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death.  To  enforce  his  teaching  our 
Saviour  uses  a  variety  of  illustrations,  as  a  jeweller  turns  a  gem,  that  the  light  may  fall  now 
on  this  facet  and  now  on  another.  Let  us  carry  out  his  closing  illustration  of  the  two 
foundations,  and  let  us  see  first,  in  Matt.  6:  1  to  7:  15,  what  basis  of  life  Christ  points  out 
to  us  as  wholly  unsafe,  and  warns  us  away  with  his  clear  danger  signal.      It  is  built  of: 

1.  Pride,  vanity,  especially  in  religious  matters  (Matt.  6:  1-8,  16-18).  To  trust  in 
our  own  righteousness  is  like  building  a  house  on  gas-bags. 
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April  i.  THE  TWO  FOUNDATIONS.  Matthew  7:   15-29. 

15.  '  Beware  of  false  prophets,  2  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing, 
but  inwardly  thcy  are  3  ravening  wolves. 

f:       4  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.        5  T  )„   men   ffqthPr  (rn,lps   .-.f    rl-,nrnc     ,-.,.    (:„-   „f 
IO-        By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  •L,°   men    gailier  grapes   OI     UlOmb,    Or    tlgS   Ot 

thistles  ? 

17.  Even  so  "every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit  ;  but  „*c  corrupt 
tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 


1  Matt.  24 :  4,  5  ; 

2  2  Tim.  3  :  5. 

3  Acts  20  :  29. 

Mark  13  : 

22  ; 

Rom.  16  : 

■7- 

*  V.  20  ;  Matt.  12:  33. 

5  Luke  6  :  43. 

6  Jer.  11  :   19  ;  Matt.  12  : 

33- 

2.  Insincerity,  double-mindedness,  trying  to  serve,  at  the  same  time,  God  and  anything 
else  (Matt.  6:  22-24).  Such  a  foundation  is  like  the  unstable  quicksand,  as  likely  to  shift 
one  way  as  another,  to-day  toward  God  and  to-morrow  toward  mammon. 

3.  Censoriousness  (Matt.  7:  1-5),  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  pride  and  hypocrisy. 
A  man  that  is  always  judging  his  neighbors  harshly  is  like  a  house  built  upon  thorns. 

4.  Worldliness,  the  life  whose  treasure  is  all  on  earth  (Matt.  6:  19-21).  It  is  like  a 
lordly  mansion  with  a  foundation  of  wooden  boxes,  gilded,  to  be  sure,  but  hollow,  and 
certain  to  collapse  before  long. 

5.  Unfaith,  anxiety  for  the  future,  dependence  on  one's  self  rather  than  on  the  loving 
Father  (Matt.  6:  25-34).     Such  a  life  of  dread  is  like  a  house  built  upon  blocks  of  ice. 

6.  Carelessness  of  holy  things  (Matt.  7:  6),  "making  light"  of  the  great  realities, 
irreverence.     So  to  live  is  to  choose  a  foundation  of  chaff  and  dross. 

7.  And  finally,  the  following  of  evil  builders,  who  establish  our  spiritual  life  upon  these 
foundations  of  unrighteousness.  Christ  calls  these  false  prophets  (v.  15).  "A  prophet 
is  one  who  speaks  under  divine  influence,  a  revealer  and  interpreter  of  God's  will,  an 
authoritative  religious  instructor,  whether  speaking  of  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future. 
A  false  prophet  was  therefore  one  who  pretended  to  speak  God's  truth,  when  he  did  not; 
one  who  spoke  falsehood  in  God's  name."  —  Peloubefs  Teacher's  Commentary.  Which 
come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing.  Wearing  the  rough  garb  of  a  prophet;  with  a  gentle 
air,  innocent  as  sheep.  "  The  manner  more  than  the  dress  is  doubtless  intended." — Ex- 
positor's Greek  Testament.  But  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves.  The  Greek 
word  (ipwayes)  translated  "  ravening  "  gives  us  our  Harpies.  These  false  teachers  are 
greedy  for  place,  power,  or  money.  They  are  what  "The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles"  calls  "Christ-sellers"  (xpto-Te>.7ropoi). 

Plausible  Temptations.  All  of  these  perils  to  a  godly  life  masquerade  behind  fair 
appearances.  Worldliness  wears  the  guise  of  prudence  or  proper  ambition.  Censoriousness 
would  be  called  mere  frankness.  Pride  pretends  to  be  self-respect.  Faithless  worry  names 
itself  wise  forethought.  "  It  is  when  « the  devil  is  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,'  not  when  he 
comes  out  with  horns,  tail,  and  hoofs  in  full  sight,  that  you  must  look  out  for  mischief."  — 
Henry  Clav  Trumbull. 

II.  Wliat  Is  the  Test  of  the  True  Foundation?— Vs.  16-20.  Because  the 
temptations  to  unrighteousness  are  so  subtle,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  test,  very  plain 
and  easily  applied,  by  which  we  may  know"  what  to  build  into  our  lives  and  what  to  reject. 
This  test  Christ  gives  us  with  matchless  force  and  clearness. 

16.  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  The  Greek  verb  (cn-iviweo-fle)  means  more 
than  know;  it  is  a  compound  verb  and  "  indicates  full  knowledge.  Character  is  satisfac- 
torily tested  by  its  fruits."  —  Prof.  Marvin  R.  Vincent.  What  are  the  fruits  by  which 
men  are  to  be  known?  Here,  their  deeds  (see  vs.  21,  23,  24);  in  Luke's  report  of  the 
sermon  (Luke  6:  43-45),  their  words.  Probably  Christ  mentioned  both,  and  "  Matthew's 
incomplete  sketch  gives  prominence  to  the  one,  Luke's  to  the  other."  — American  Com- 
mentary. Christ  expands  and  illustrates  the  thought.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns'?  "  A  kind  of  acacia,  or  perhaps  'thistles.'  "—  Cambridge  Bible.  Or  figs  of 
thistles?  "Rather,  calthrop,  a  prickly  water  plant."  —  Cambridge  Bible.  The  Greek 
introduces  the  question  with  a  particle  implying  that  a  strong  negative  answer  is  expected. 
"There  were  thorns  with  grapelike  fruit,  and  thistles  with  heads  like  figs.  But  in  the 
natural  sphere  these  resemblances  never  deceived."  —  Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 

17.  Even  so.  Just  as  the  kindoi  tree  determines  its  fruit,  so  does  its  condition:  a 
tree  that  is  good,  *.  e.,  sound  and  healthy,  bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  but  a  tree  that  is 
corrupt,  i.  e.,  decayed,  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 
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18.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither 
bring  forth  good  fruit. 

19.  1  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and 
cast  into  the  fire. 

2°-   Therefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

21.  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  2  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven. 

22.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  hd*£e  we  3  not  ^X^yVy" 
thy  namef  and  j,°  thy  name  have  cast  out  "devilsj  and  fy  thy  name  d£"e 
many  w^^x  works  ? 

23.  And  4  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  :  5  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity. 


.'  Matt.  3  :    10  ;   Luke  3:9;  John  15  :  2,6. 

2  Matt.  25  :  11,  12  ;  Luke  6  :  46  ;  Acts  19  :   13. 

3  John  11 :  51. 


*  Matt.  25:  12. 

5  Psa.  5:5;  Matt.  25  : 

a  Greek,  demons. 


18.  Cannot.  It  is  inevitable  that  character  will  disclose  itself  in  life.  "  Murder 
will  out." 

19.  Hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  "  To  this  day  in  the  East  trees  are  valued 
only  so  far  as  they  produce  fruit." —  Cambridge  Bible. 

20.  Wherefore.  Because  in  all  nature  like  produces  like  inevitably,  and  men  are  so 
sure  of  it  that  they  cut  bad  trees  down,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  they  will  never  produce 
good  fruit.  Christ  does  not  draw  from  this  parable  the  teaching  that,  as  a  tree  does  not 
change  its  character,  so  a  man  cannot,  for  that  would  be  untrue.  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  he  repeats  his  teaching,  that  character  is  known  by  its  results  in  the  outward  life. 

Illustrations.  When  some  one  said  to  Wendell  Phillips  that  Hinduism  was  as  good 
as  Christianity,  he  replied,  "  India  is  the  answer." 

"  The  answer  to  the  papal  claim  of  infallibility  is  Spain  and  Italy;  the  answer  to  the 
eulogists  of  '  pure  reason  '  and  a  Bible  overthrown  is  Paris  during  the  Revolution  and  Paris 
during  the  Commune.  New  England  is  the  best  refutation  of  those  that  sneer  at  Puri- 
tanism." —  Abbott. 

When  have  infidels  established  missionary  societies,  to  plant  among  needy  races  the 
hospital,  the  school,  the  printing-press,  and  all  forms  of  helpfulness? 

Every  tree  in  Palestine  is  taxed,  and  if  any  fails  to  bear  fruit  it  becomes  an  expense  and 
is  cut  down.  Every  element  in  our  lives  that  does  not  produce  good  fruit  is  a  constant 
damage  to  us. 

III.  What  Is  the  True  Foundation  %  —  Vs.  21-23.  These  verses  are  the  heart  of 
the  lesson.     The  foundation  of  a  true  life  is  the  will  of  God. 

21.  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord.  "  Saying  '  Lord  '  includes  tak- 
ing Jesus  for  Master,  and  listening  to  his  teaching  with  appreciation  and  admiration;  every- 
thing short  of  carrying  out  his  teaching  in  life."  —  Expositor's  Greek  Testament.  "  Profes- 
sion is  good  (Matt.  10:  32),  but  he  that  has  only  profession  is  no  Christian.  Leaves  are 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  a  tree,  but  a  fruit  tree  that  has  only  leaves  is  not  a  good  tree."  — 
Pe/oubet's  Teacher's  Commentary.  Shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Sometimes 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  refers  to  Christ's  reign  of  righteousness  on  earth  (Matt.  13:  24), 
but  here,  as  "  in  that  day  "  (v.  22)  shows,  "  the  language  is  applicable  only  to  the  glorified 
church  which  shall  reign  with  Christ  hereafter."  — Speaker's  Commentary.  But  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father.  "  This  man  also  says  '  Lord,  Lord,'  but  not  merely  says 
it."  —  Pulpit  Commentary.  Which  is  in  heaven,  and  therefore  knows  best  how  to 
direct  men  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

22.  In  that  day.  The  dread  day  of  judgment.  In  thy  name.  R.  v.,  "by  thy 
name,"  as  if  it  were  used  as  a  magical  formula.  Many  wonderful  works.  Miracles,  as 
the  word  is  usually  translated. 

23.  Profess  unto  them.  Professor  Bruce  would  translate  this  by  the  apologetic 
"  confess,"  as  if  Christ  would  say,  "  I  ought  to  know  men  who  have  done  such  wonders, 
but  I  do  not."  I  never  knew  you.  The  "never"  (ovSen-ore)  is  very  strong;  almost, 
"never,  never."     Depart  from  me.     "  The  greatest  of  preachers  dreads  such  a  sentence 
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24-  Ive^one  ^.eSwhich  heareth  these  3  of  mine,  and  doeth  them, 
JhaSte'ukeMd  unto  a  w*se  man»  which  built  his  house  upon  £e  rock  : 

25.  fnndd  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded  upon 
the  rock. 

1  Luke  6:  47. 

(1  Cor.  9:  27):  '  Lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should 
be  a  castaway.'  "  —  Cambridge  Bible. 

The  True  Foundation,  God's  Will.  We  have  already  found,  in  Matt.  6:  1  to  7:  15 
a  picture  of  the  false  foundations  of  life.  Let  us  analyze  the  same  passage  and  find  an 
account  of  the  true  foundation,  the  will  of  God.  (1)  As  to  ourselves,  it  requires  modesty, 
humility  (Matt.  6:  3,  4);  sincerity  (Matt.  6:  22);  absolute  trust  in  God  (Matt.  6:  11,  33), 
and  desire  from  our  hearts  to  do  God's  will  (Matt.  6:  10,  33).  (2)  As  to  others,  it  requires 
forgiveness  of  wrong  (Matt.  6:  12,  14,  15),  the  avoidance  of  wrong-doing  (Matt.  6:  13; 
7:  13,  14),  and  the  Golden  Rule  (Matt.  7:  12).  (3)  As  to  God,  it  requires  secret  prayer 
(Matt.  6:  6;  7:  7—1 1 ),  and  outward  worship  (Matt.  6:  9). 

God's  will  is  not  an  opinion,  it  is  a  command.  An  officer,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington had  given  an  order,  tried  to  show  that  what  he  was  bidden  to  do  was  impossible. 
"Sir,"  said  the  Iron  Duke,  "  I  did  not  ask  for  your  opinion;  I  gave  you  my  orders." 

Gambetta  once  said  to  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury:  "In  these  days  there  are  only  two 
things  which  a  soldier  need  know,  how  to  march  and  how  to  shoot."  "  There  is  a  third 
thing,"  replied  the  Englishman;  "  he  must  know  how  to  obey." 

God  requires  obedience  only  because  his  will  is  best  for  us.  When  Ruskin  was  a  baby 
he  struggled  persistently  to  grasp  a  hot  tea-urn.  At  last  his  wise  mother  said,  "  Let  him 
touch  it,  nurse."     He  touched  it,  and  received  his  first  lesson  in  obedience. 

We  have  not  entered  into  the  blessedness  of  obedience  until  we  love  it,  until  like  Christ 
it  has  become  our  meat  to  do  our  Father's  will. 

"  I  asked  the  New  Year  for  some  motto  sweet, 
Some  rule  of  life  with  which  to  guide  my  feet ; 
I  asked  and  paused ;  he  answered,  soft  and  low, 
'  God's  will  to  know.' 

"  '  Will  knowledge  then  suffice,  New  Year? '  I  cried; 
And  ere  the  question  into  silence  died 
The  answer  came,  '  Nay,  but  remember,  too, 
God's  will  to  do.' 

"  Once  more  I  asked,  '  Is  there  no  more  to  tell  ?  ' 

And  once  again  the  answer  sweetly  fell : 
'  Yes,  this  one  tiling  all  other  things  above : 
God's  will  to  love.'  " 

IV.  Two  Contrasting  Pictures  of  Life. —  Vs.  24-29.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Christ's  method  of  teaching  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  closes  with  a  parable.  This 
parable  takes  up  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  draws  it  together  into  two  pictures  that 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

First  Picture:  The  Well- Founded  Life.  24.  Whosoever  heareth  these  say- 
ings. "  Both  classes  of  men  hear  the  Word.  So  far  they  are  alike.  In  like  manner  the  two 
houses  have  externally  the  same  appearance.  The  great  day  of  trial  shows  the  difference." — 
Cambridge  Bible.  Built  his  house  upon  a  rock.  r.  v.,  "  the  rock."  In  Luke  6:  48  the 
words  are  more  graphic.  Farrar  translates  them :  "  Who  dug,  and  kept  deepening,  and  laid 
a  foundation  on  the  rock."  "  The  picture  is  not  of  two  men  deliberately  selecting  founda- 
tions, but  it  contrasts  one  who  carefully  chooses  and  prepares  his  foundation  with  one  who 
builds  at  hap-hazard."  —  Prof.  Marvin  R.Vincent.  Writing  of  a  new  house  in  Christ's 
own  town  of  Nazareth,  Dr.  Robinson  says:  "  In  order  to  lay  the  foundations,  Abu  Nasir 
had  dug  down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  is  usual  throughout  the  country;  here  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet;  and  then  built  up  arches."  The  house  is  the  life,  and  the  rock  is  Christ,  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."     See  I  Cor.  3:    10-17. 

25.  The  rain  descended,  .  .  .  floods  .  .  .  winds.  These  represent  the  onset  of 
troubles,  trials,  and  temptations  that  assail  all  lives.  "  The  imagery  is  from  a  mountain 
country  where  the  torrent-beds,  sometimes  more  than  half  a  mile  wide  in  the  plain  below 
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26.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  *%£?£*  of  mine,  and  doeth  them 
not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand : 

27'  tnd  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  B{Jf"te  upon  that  house  ;  and  it  fell :  and  great  was  the  fall  t]lfr^L 

28.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  ^jSg>  1  the  m5SiS|e8 
were  astonished  at  his  ^^l'. 

29.  2  J™  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  t{£?r  scribes. 

1  Matt.  13  :  54  ;  Mark  i  :  22  ;   Luke  4  :  32.  2  John  7  :  46. 

the  mountain,  are  dry  in  summer,  and  present  a  level  waste  of  sand  and  stones.  In  the 
autumn  the  torrents  stream  down  filling  the  sandy  channel  and  carrying  all  before  them." 
—  Cambridge  Bible.  "  A  friend  of  the  writer,  journeying  through  Palestine,  pitched  his 
tent,  one  fair  night,  in  one  of  these  wadies,  and  was  before  morning  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  water,  from  which  he  and  his  party  had  barely  time  to  escape  with  the  loss  of 
clothing,  books  and  instruments."  —  Abbott.  And  it  fell  not.  "This  prophecy  was 
verified  in  the  primitive  church,  bearing  all  the  brunt  of  the  waves  and  storms  of  the  world, 
of  people,  of  tyrants,  of  friends,  of  strangers,  of  the  devil  himself  persecuting  her,  and 
venting  all  the  hurricane  of  his  rage  upon  her."  —  Philip  Schaff.  It  is  verified  by  the 
glorious  history  of  missions,  the  endurance  of  the  heralds  of  the  cross  amid  terrible  trials, 
the  firmness  of  the  native  converts  when  tested  by  such  massacres  as  have  occurred  in 
Turkey  and  China.  It  is  verified  every  day  by  the  patient  endurance  of  thousands  of 
unknown  Christian  heroes. 

Second  Picture:  The  Ill-Founded  Life.  26.  And  doeth  them  not.  For- 
getting them,  or  leaving  them  as  mere  theories  apart  from  life.  A  foolish  man.  Christ 
is  not  offending  against  his  own  precept  in  Matt.  5 :  22,  because  he  is  not  speaking  in  anger 
or  contempt,  but  in  sadness  and  with  purpose  to  reform.  Built  his  house  upon  the 
sand.  The  sand  represents  any  basis  of  life  except  the  will  of  God,  obedience  to  Christ. 
Our  fundamental  desires  may  be  selfish,  the  love  of  praise,  power,  wealth,  ease;  all  are 
sand.  "The  sands  in  Palestine  are  often  made  quicksand  by  the  force  of  water;  and 
that  which  is  a  passable  road  in  the  dry  season  would  swallow  up  a  horseman  in  the  wet 
season. "—Sunday  School  Times. 

27.  And  the  rain  descended,  etc.  In  the  Greek,  as  in  v.  25,  the  style  is  rendered 
very  vivacious  by  inversion :  "  Descended  the  rain,  and  came  the  floods,  and  blew  the  winds." 
And  beat  upon  that  house.  R.  v.,  "smote,"  a  stronger  word  (jrpoveKotyav)  than  the 
"  beat  "  (7rpocre7re(roi')  of  v.  25,  —  "  struck  upon  it  with  immediate  fatal  effect."  —  Exposi- 
tor's Greek  Testament.  And  great  was  the  fall  of  it.  Implying  not  necessarily  a  great 
building,  but  a  complete  ruin. 

Historical  Examples.  "  When  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  to  be  rebuilt,  Win- 
stanley,  the  noted  engineer,  contracted  to  rear  a  structure  which  should  withstand  the 
assaults  of  time  and  tempests.  So  confident  was  his  faith  in  the  showy  structure  of  his  own 
skill,  that  he  offered  to  lodge  in  it  with  the  keeper  through  the  autumnal  gales.  He  was 
true  to  his  word.  But  the  first  tremendous  tempest  which  caught  the  flimsy  lighthouse  in 
the  hollow  of  its  hand,  hurled  both  building  and  builder  into  the  foaming  sea." —  Cuyler. 

On  July  14,  1902,  in  a  moment,  with  a  crash  as  of  an  earthquake,  the  Campanile  or  bell- 
tower  before  St.  Mark's  Cathedral  in  Venice  crumbled  to  a  heap  of  dust.  It  was  350  feet 
high,  and  was  built  in  888  A.  D.  Its  foundations  were  unsafe,  and  since  its  fall  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  foundations  of  all  the  great  buildings  in  that  city  of  the  sea  are  equally 
treacherous. 

The  Effect  of  the  Sermon.  28.  The  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine. 
R.  v.,  "his  teaching."  The  verb  means,  literally,  "struck  out."  They  were  driven  out 
of  their  senses,  astounded. 

29.  For  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority.  With  independent,  original 
thought  and  power.  And  not  as  the  scribes.  The  official  transcribers  and  expounders 
of  the  law,  who  were  always  bound  by  its  words  and  by  precedents. 

CHRIST,  THE  ONE  FOUNDATION. 

I  often  watch  in  Boston  the  building  of  great  edifices,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  how 
rapidly,  by  modern  steel  construction,  the  building  goes  up  after  the  foundation  has  been 
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prepared.  Builders  often  allow  half  the  time  and  sometimes  half  the  cost,  for  obtaining  a 
suitable  foundation.  If  they  cannot  go  down  to  bed-rock,  piles  must  1*_-  driven,  and  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  cement  poured  in.  After  the  Washington  Monument  was  partly  built,  it 
was  found  necessary  at  great  cost  to  go  beneath  it  and  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  original 
foundations.  In  building  Phillips  Brooks's  beautiful  Trinity  Church  in  Boston  the  founda- 
tions were  found  to  be  too  weak  to  support  the  great  central  tower  the  architect  had 
planned,  and  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  lower  one. 

So  also  in  building  a  life  the  matter  of  chief  importance  is  to  look  well  to  the  founda- 
tion.    And  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  true  foundation,  because: 

1.  He  alotie  reaches  down  to  the  bed-rock.  He  alone  reaches  from  man,  our  shifting 
human  scenes  and  feeble,  drifting  powers,  to  God,  the  all-wise,  all-powerful  Creator. 

2.  He  alone  endures  for  eternity.  Build  your  life  on  gold,  on  books,  on  rank,  on 
human  fame,  and  the  bursting  of  the  tiniest  blood  vessel  in  your  brain  may  wash  it  all 
away.  Christian  character  is  the  only  structure  that  can  withstand  the  onrush  of  the  river 
of  death. 

3.  He  alone  is  unshaken  by  any  storm  of  life.  An  Irishman  was  out  in  a  storm  on  a  great 
rock.  "Weren't  you  afraid?"  they  asked  him.  "Yes,"  he  answered,  "my  legs 
trembled,  but  the  rock  didn't."  So  with  the  Christian  whose  feet  are  set  upon  the  Rock 
of  Ages. 

4.  The  time  for  foundation-laying  is  youth.  New  foundations  may  be  placed  under  a 
building  after  it  is  reared,  but  how  much  easier  and  safer  to  put  in  the  right  foundation  at 
the  start !  Oh,  that  every  one  who  studies  this  lesson  might  decide  to  build  his  life  on 
Jesus  Christ ! 

Dr.  Robert  South  preached  at  Oxford,  Dec.  10,  1661,  a  remarkable  sermon  on  this 
parable.  He  concluded  thus:  "The  result  of  all  that  I  have  said  or  can  say  is  that  every 
spiritual  builder  would  be  persuaded  to  translate  his  foundation  from  the  sand  to  the  rock; 
and  not  presume  upon  Christ  as  his  Saviour  till  by  a  full  obedience  to  his  laws  he  has  owned 
him  for  his  sovereign.  And  this  is  properly  to  believe  in  him:  this  is  truly  to  build  upon  a 
rock;  even  that  Rock  of  Ages  upon  which  every  one  that  wears  the  name  of  Christ  must  by 
an  inevitable  dilemma  either  build  or  split." 

"  My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less 
Than  Jesus'  blood  and  righteousness  ; 
I  dare  n>  >t  trust  the  sweetest  frame, 
But  wholly  lean  on  Jesus'  name. 
On  Christ,  the  solid  Rock,  I  stand  ; 
All  other  ground  is  sinking  sand." 

—  Rev.  E.:':i:irJ  .Mate,  ii?j. 


LESSON   II.— April  8. 

JESUS   AND  THE   SABBATH.  —  Matthew   12:   1-14. 

COMMIT  vs.  7,  S.     READ  Mark  2  :  23  to  3  :  6  ;  Luke  G  :  1-11. 

GOLDEN   TEXT.  — Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  —  Exodus  20:  8. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


1.  Read  the  record  of  the  first  incident, 
Matt.  12:  1-8,  and  compare  the  accounts 
of  Mark  2:  23-28  and  Luke  6:  1-5,  un- 
derscoring whatever  Mark  and  Luke  con- 
tain additional  to  Matthew's  account. 

2.  Compare  what  precedes  in  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  decide  when  and  where  the  event 
took  place. 

3.  Read  the  law  regarding  plucking  grain, 
Deut.  23:    25. 

4.  Read  the  incident  in  David's  life  to 
which  Christ  refers,  1  Sam.  21:    1-7.    Com- 


pare Lev.  24:   S,  and  note  that  it  was  the 
Sabbath. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  priests'  Sabbath  work 
see  John  7:    14-24;    Num.28:   9,  10. 

6.  On  v.  7  see  Hos.  6:  6,  and  compare 
Mic.  6:  6-S:  1  Sam.  15:  22;  Psa.  50: 
8-15;  Isa.  I:  11-17;  Amos  5:  21-24; 
also  Matt.  9:  13. 

7.  Compare,  as  before,  the  second  inci- 
dent in  Mark  and  Luke  with  the  record  in 
Matthew. 
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Matthew  12:   1-14. 
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8.  Read  the  account  of  Jeroboam's  with- 
ered hand,  1  Kings  13:    1-6. 

9.  Compare  v.  11  with  the  similar  saying, 
Luke  14:    1-6. 

10.  Compare  v.  12  with  the  like  compari- 
son, Matt.   10:    29-31. 

11.  Note  other  instances  of  Christ's  heal- 
ing by  a  word:  Matt.  9:  6;  John  5:  8, 
etc. 

12.  Read  the  accounts  of  Christ's  other 
miracles  worked  on  the  Sabbath :  Mark   I : 


21-34;    Luke    13:    10-14;    14:    1-6;   John 
5:   2-10;   9:    14. 

13.  Trace  the  Sabbath  through  the  Bible 
in  the  following  leading  passages:  Gen.  2: 
2,  3;  Ex.  16:  22-30;  20:  8-1 1 ;  31:  13- 
17;  35:  3;  Lev.  19:  30;  23:  3;  26:  34, 
35;  Neh.  13:  15-22;  Psa.  118:  24;  Isa. 
56:  2-7;  58:  13,  14;  Jer.  17:  21-27; 
Ezek.  20:  12,  13;  Amos  8:  5;  Luke  4: 
16;  23:  56.  On  the  new,  first-day  Sab- 
bath: Mark  16:  9;  John  20:  19;  Acts  20: 
7;    1  Cor.  16:  2;    Rev.  I:   10. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

Primary  Department.  —  Draw  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  walk 
through  the  fields.  Have  the  scholars  tell 
you  some  necessary  work  that  may  be  done 
on  Sunday,  and  make  a  list  under  the  loaf. 
Draw  a  hand,  telling  the  second  half  of  the 
lesson.  Write  under  it,  at  the  scholars' 
dictation,  a  list  of  helpful  things  one  should 
do  on  Sunday. 

Intermediate  Department.  —  Select 
one  scholar  to  question  the  class  on  the  first 
half  of  the  lesson.  Add  the  important  ques- 
tions that  he  omits.  Then  choose  a  second 
scholar  as  questioner  on  the  second  half. 
Review,  if  there  is  time,  using  two  other 
scholars.  Explain  the  plan  a  week  in  ad- 
vance, that  all  may  come  prepared. 

Senior  Department.  —  By  essays  or 
talks  study  the  history  of  the  Sabbath :  "  Sab- 
bath in  the  Mosaic  Legislation."  "  Sab- 
bath in  Jewish  History."  "  Christ's  View  of 
the  Sabbath."  "  Sabbath  in  the  Apostolic 
Church."  "The  Puritan  Sabbath."  "The 
Sabbath  To-day,  and  Its  Tendencies." 
Some  one  that  has  visited  Europe  may  de- 
scribe the  Continental  Sunday. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Vs.  7,  8;   Mark  2:  27;  Isa.  58:  13,  14. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Early  summer  of  A.  D.  28. 

Place.  —  Some  field  and  synagogue  in 
Galilee;    probably  Capernaum. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  The 
middle  of  the  second  year  of  his  public 
ministry. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  Pharisees,  and  the  evil  spirit  they  showed. 
Christ's  authority  over  the  Sabbath. 
A  list  of  things  we  ought  to  do  on  Sunday. 
What  advantages  should  we  gain  from  Sunday  ? 
Old  Testament  teachings  about  the  Sabbath. 
Liberty  versus  license  on  the  Lord's  day. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  How  Christ  Observed  the 

Sabbath,  and  How  We  Should 

Observe  It. 

I.  A  Question    as    to    the   Way   to 

Keep  the  Sabbath  (vs.   1,2). 

The  hungry  disciples.     The  censorious  Pharisees. 
Pharisaic  absurdities  regarding  the  Sabbath. 

II.  Christ     Answers     the    Question 
with    Two    Bible     Examples 

O-  3-5)- 

The  argument  from  history.     David's  boldness. 
The  argument  from  law.     The  priests'  labor. 

III.  Christ  Answers  the  Question  with 

an    Assertion    of  Authority 
(vs.  6-8). 

The  argument  from  prophecy.  Hosea's  insight. 
The  argument  from  authority.  Christ's  divinity. 
The  Sabbath  made  for  man. 

IV.  Christ     Answers     the    Question 

with   a    Practical   Illustra- 
tion (vs.  9-14). 

The  withered  hand  —  a  mute  appeal. 
Christ's  unanswerable  questions. 
The  word  of  power. 
The  rising  hostility. 

V.  Our  Modern  Sabbaths. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Recent  and  standard  books  on  the  Sab- 
bath are:  Sunday  Rest  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  Rev.  A.  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  ($1.50  and  75  cents),  contain- 
ing the  addresses  before  the  International 
Rest-Day  Congress  of  1904;  Sunday  the 
True  Sabbath  of  God,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Wal- 
ter Gamble;  Scientific  Basis  of  Sabbath  and 
Sunday,  by  Rev.  R.  J.  Floody;  Sabbath 
and  Sunday,  by  William  DeLoss  Love, 
D.D.;  The  Sunday  Problem,  addresses  be- 
fore the  International  Congress  of  Sunday 
Rest  (1893);  The  Sunday  Question,  by 
Prof.  S.  Edward  Warren;  The  Sabbath  for 
Man,  by  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.D.; 
The  Sabbath  Transferred,  by  Rev.  Johns  D. 
Parker,  Ph.D.,  with  introduction  by  Rev. 
F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.;  Sabbath  Essays, 
edited  by  Wood;  On  the  Sabbath  Day,  by 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice;  The  Sabbath,  by  Gilfil- 
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Matthew  12:  1-14. 


Ian;  Eight  Studies  on  the  Lord's  Day  ;  A 
Plea  for  the  Sabbath  and  for  Man,  by  Bittin- 
ger.  There  are  most  helpful  sermons  on  our 
lesson  text  by  Chalmers,  Maurice,  Sydney 
Smith,  Spurgeon.  See  also  Edersheim's 
Life  of  Christ,  Appendix  1 7. 


THE  LESSON  IN  LITERATURE. 

Longfellow,  in  "John  Endicott,"  Act  I., 
sc.   2.     Poems:   "The  Sabbath  Evening," 


by  Prentice;  "  The  Sabbath  Morning," 
John  Leyden;  "Sunday,"  George  Her- 
bert; "Sundays,"  Henry  Vaughan;  "The 
Sabbath,"  James  Grahame,  etc.  Many 
beautiful  hymns,  such  as  "  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath!  hear  our  vows,"  by  Doddridge; 
"Softly  fades  the  twilight  ray,"  S. '  F. 
Smith;  "  Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest," 
Watts;  "  Welcome,  delightful  morn,"  Hay- 
ward;  "  O  day  of  rest  and  gladness," 
Wordsworth. 


corn  ; 
cornfields  j 


i.  At  that  ge'aToen  *  Jesus  went  on  the  sabbath  day  through  the 
and  his  disciples  were  an  hungred,  and  began  to  pluck  thc  ears  of  corn, 
and  to  eat. 

2.  But  when  the  Pharisees,  whenthey  saw  "'£«*  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy 
disciples  do  that  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  upon  the  sabbath,  day- 


1  Mark  2  :  23  ;  Luke  6  :   1. 


I.  A  Question  as  to  the 
Way  to  Keep  the  Sab- 
bath. —  Vs.    1,    2.     This 

incident  is  related  much 
later  in  Matthew  than  in 
the  other  Gospels,  because 
of  Matthew's  tendency  to 
group  events  topically  rather 
than  arrange  them  chrono- 
logically. In  his  twelfth 
chapter  Matthew  masses  to- 
gether various  indications  of 
rising  opposition  to  Christ, 
of  which  this  was  one.  We 
study  it  therefore  out  of 
Matthew's  order,  but  in 
Mark's  and  Luke's. 

1.  At  that  time.  R.  v., 
• '  season . "  "  Probably  som  e 
Sabbath  in  the  month  Ni- 
san."  —  Cambridge  Bible. 
In  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, as  Christ  was  journey- 
ing in  Galilee.  Jesus  went 
on  the  sabbath  day 
through  the  corn.  The  disciples  and  Jesus  were  walking  along  a  public  path  through 
a  field,  with  standing  grain  on  either  side.  The  grain  ("corn")  was  wheat,  or,  less 
likely,  barley.  His  disciples  were  an  hungred.  They  were  doubtless  on  their  way  to 
or  from  the  morning  service  in  the  synagogue,  and  "  the  rabbinical  law  allowed  no  eating 
on  the  Sabbath,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  prior  to  the  morning  prayers  of  the  synagogue. 
A  similar  canon  in  the  ritualistic  churches  of  to-day  forbids  breaking  the  fast  before  par- 
taking of  the  communion."  —Abbott.  And  began  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn.  Luke 
adds,  "  rubbing  them  in  their  hands,"  to  separate  the  kernels  from  the  chaff.  The  ever- 
watchful  Pharisees  criticised  as  soon  as  the  disciples  began  to  do  this. 

2.  Behold,  thy  disciples.  Christ  was  not  plucking  and  eating  the  grain,  but  the 
fault-finding  Pharisees  see  a  chance  to  make  a  point  against  him  through  his  disciples,  im- 
plying that  he  permitted  their  act,  and  was  therefore  responsible  for  it.  Do  that  which  is 
not  lawful  to  do.  "  Permission  to  pluck  and  eat  ears  of  standing  corn  was  given  by  the 
Law,  provided  that  no  instrument  was  used  (Deut.  23:  25)."  —  Stvete.  But  the  Pharisees 
had  arbitrarily  decided  that  this  humane  permission  was  not  operative  upon  the  sabbath 
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3.  But  he  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  not  read  '  what  David  did,  when  he 
was  an  hungred,  and  they  that  were  with  him ; 

1  1  Sam.  21  :  6. 

day,  because,  forsooth,  "  it  involved  at  least  two  sins,  viz.,  plucking  the  ears,  which  was 
reaping,  and  rubbing  them  in  their  hands,  which  was  sifting,  grinding,  or  fanning.  The 
Talmud  says:  '  In  case  a  woman  rolls  wheat  to  remove  the  husks,  it  is  considered  as 
sifting;  if  she  rubs  the  heads  of  wheat,  it  is  regarded  as  threshing;  if  she  cleans  off  the  side- 
adherences,  it  is  sifting  out  fruit;  if  she  bruises  the  ears,  it  is  grinding;  if  she  throws  them 
up  in  her  hand,  it  is  winnowing.'  "  —  Edersheim. 

"  It  was  seriously  argued  that  to  walk  upon  the  grass  with  nailed  shoes  was  a  violation 
of  the  Sabbath,  because  it  was  a  kind  of  threshing,  and  to  catch  a  flea  upon  one's  person 
was  a  violation,  because  it  was  a  kind  of  hunting;  and  it  was  gravely  debated  whether  one 
might  eat  a  fresh  egg  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  since,  in  the  order  of  nature,  it  had 
probably  been  prepared  by  the  hen  on  the  seventh."  — Abbott. 

These  artificial  notions  had  an  extraordinary  hold  upon  the  Jews.  "  To  break  the  Sab- 
bath, rather  than  suffer  hunger  for  a  few  hours,  was  guilt  worthy  of  stoning.  Was  it  not 
their  boast  that  Jews  were  known  over  the  world  by  their  readiness  to  die  rather  than  break 
the  holy  day?  Every  one  had  stories  of  grand  fidelity  to  it.  The  Jewish  sailor  had  refused, 
even  when  threatened  with  death,  to  touch  the  helm  a  moment  after  the  sun  had  set  on 
Friday,  though  a  storm  was  raging;  and  had  not  thousands  let  themselves  be  butchered 
rather  than  touch  a  weapon  in  self-defense  on  the  Sabbath?  The  'new  doctrine  '  of  Jesus 
would  turn  the  world  upside  down  if  not  stopped."  —  Geikie. 

"  Our  Saviour,  therefore,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  disciples  so  much  the  more  eagerly, 
because  now  their  lives  were  in  danger;  for  the  canons  of  the  scribes  adjudged  them  to 
stoning  for  what  they  had  done,  if  so  be  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  done  it 
presumptuously."  —  Lightfoot,  Horcz  Hebraica. 

"  A  tragic  illustration  of  Jewish  superstition  came  under  my  notice,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
Jerusalem.  A  fire  broke  out,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  a  house  in  the  Tewish  quarter.  No  one 
would  make  the  slightest  effort  to  extinguish  it.  It  being  unlawful  among  them  to  kindle  a 
fire  on  that  day,  they  interpret  this  prohibition  to  imply  that  fire  may  not  be  touched;  and 
thus  to  save  themselves  from  ceremonial  pollution,  as  they  supposed,  there  was  not  one  who 
would  make  the  slightest  effort  to  rescue  the  inmates.  Three  beautiful  young  girls  were 
burned  to  death,  when  a  very  little  exertion  might  have  saved  them  all.  One  of  the 
women,  on  being  afterwards  reproached  for  this  hideous  tragedy,  replied  that  it  was  a 
sacrifice  acceptable  to  God,  who  would  reward  them  for  having  allowed  their  dear  ones  to 
perish,  rather  than  break  his  commandment."  —  Tristram,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 

As  to  the  Pharisees  of  Christ's  time,  The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament  says:  "  Honest 
objection  is  not  inconceivable  to  one  who  remembers  the  interdict  placed  by  old  Scottish 
piety  on  the  use  of  the  razor  on  Sabbath.  We  must  be  just  even  to  Pharisees."  "  The 
great  difficulty  [with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees]  is  that  they  managed  so  to  miss  the  very 
spirit  and  object  of  the  law,  that  they  made  its  observance  largely  a  burden,  instead  of  a 
privilege." — Int.  Crit.  Com.  So  Longfellow,  writing  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a  Sabbath  unrestrained :  — 

"  O  day  of  rest !  How  beautiful,  how  fair, 
How  welcome  to  the  weary  and  the  old  ! 
Day  of  the  Lord  '  and  truce  to  earthly  cares  ! 
Day  of  the  Lord,  as  all  our  days  should  be  ! 
Ah,  why  will  man  by  his  austerities 
Shut  out  the  blessed  sunshine  and  the  light, 
And  make  of  thee  a  dungeon  of  despair !  " 

—  "  John  Endicott,"  Act  I.,  sc.  2. 

II.  Christ  Answers  the  Question  with  Two  Bible  Examples.  —  Vs.  3-5. 

"  With  that  divine  and  instantaneous  readiness,  with  that  depth  of  insight  and  width  of 
knowledge  which  characterized  his  answers  to  the  most  sudden  surprises,  Jesus  instantly 
protected  his  disciples  with  personal  approval  and  decisive  support."  —  Farrar.  As  in  the 
temptation,  and  under  many  other  circumstances,  our  Lord  draws  his  arguments  from  the 
Bible. 

3.  Have  ye  not  read.  This  question,  a  favorite  formula  of  the  rabbis,  is  used  ironi- 
cally. Luke  puts  it:  "  Have  ye  not  read  even  this ?  "  Perhaps  the  very  passage  referred 
to  had  been  read  in  the  synagogue  only  a  few  minutes  before.      What    David  did,  one  of 
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4.  %™  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God,  and  did  eat  l  the  shewbread, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither  for  them  "^  were  with 
him,  2  but  only  for  the  priests  ? 

5.  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  3  law,  how  that  on  the  sabbath  ^  the 
priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath,  and  are  g^S^/ 

6.  But  I  say  unto  you,  T1,ati,,lt^V,meei,,4o"e  greater  than  the  temple-  ishere. 

7.  But  if  ye  had  known  what  ^  meaneth,  5I  "^iST  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless. 

1  Ex.  25  :  30.  3  Num.  28  :  9  ;  John  7  :  22.  s  Hos.  6 :  6. 

2  Ex.  29  :  32.  4  2  Chron.  6  :  18. 

the  greatest  of  the  Hebrews.  See  I  Sam.  21 :  1-7.  When  he  was  an  hungred.  "The 
prefix  an,  like  the  a  in  alkirst,  is  a  preposition,  equivalent  to  on  or  in,  so  that  the  whole 
expression  means  in  {the  state  of  being)  hungered  or  hungry."  —  A/orison.  And  they  that 
were  with  him.  "  'The  young  men,'  whom  David  was  to  meet  afterwards.  He  came 
to  Nob  alone." — Int.  Crit.  Coin. 

4.  How  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God.  "The  Tabernacle.  It  was  at  this 
time  in  Nob,  a  town  of  Benjamin  near  Jerusalem." — Swete.  And  did  eat  the  shew- 
bread. The  twelve  loaves,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  kept  on  the  golden 
table  in  the  Holy  Place  to  "show"  God  as  the  Provider  of  his  people's  food.  "David 
took  the  consecrated  bread,  as  it  were,  from  before  the  very  face  of  God."  —  Beecher.  It 
was  on  the  Sabbath,  too,  as  it  was  on  the  day  the  bread  was  changed.  Compare  1  Sam. 
21:  6  with  Lev.  24:  8.  Which  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat  .  .  .  but  only  for 
the  priests.  Nor,  indeed,  were  the  priests  allowed  to  eat  the  fresh  bread,  but  only  that 
which  was  removed. 

This  Example  Teaches  that  love  is  superior  to  law,  and  is  "  illustrative  of  the  great 
principle  of  spiritual  religion  propounded  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  '  I  desire  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice.'  "  —  Crosby.  God's  Sabbath  law  is  always  to  be  interpreted  as  permitting  "  works 
of  necessity  and  mercy." 

5.  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  law.  In  such  passages  as  Num.  28:  9,  10.  The 
priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath.  "  By  kindling  fires  for  the  burnt  offerings 
and  bearing  the  sacrifices  and  utensils  through  the  temple.  The  Sabbath  was  the  priests' 
busiest  day."  —  Abbott.  And  are  blameless.  Because  by  the  labor  of  a  few  they  made 
possible  the  worship  of  the  many;  moreover,  this  labor  of  the  priests  contributed  to  their 
own  worship. 

This  Example  Teaches  that,  as  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Sabbath  law  must  give 
way  to  actual  necessity,  so  also  it  must  yield  to  the  requirements  of  worship.  Ministers, 
Sunday-school  workers,  workers  in  charities  and  missions,  choir  singers,  physicians,  find  the 
Sabbath  a  busy  day;    but  it  need  not  be  a  whit  less  holy. 

III.  Christ  Auswers  the  Question  with  an  Assertion  of  Authority.  —  Vs.  6-8. 

Our  Lord  had  cited  examples  from  history  (vs.  3,  4)  and  law  (v.  5);  he  proceeds  to  quote 
from  prophecy  (v.  7),  and  to  assert  as  confirmatory  of  all  three  his  own  personal  authority 
(vs.  6,  8).      His  argument  is  thus  a  cord  of  four  powerful  strands. 

6.  But  I  say  unto  you.  "A  solemn  affirmation,  with  a  certain  tone  in  the  voice." 
—  Expositor's  Greek  Testament.  In  this  place  is  one  greater  than  the  temple. 
R.  v.  margin,  "  a  greater  thing"  —  "  a  reading  supported  by  all  the  best  manuscripts  and 
late  editors."  —  Cook.  "  The  indefiniteness  of  the  neuter  gives  a  more  solemn  and  impres- 
sive sense." Prof.  Marvin  R.   Vincent.     Christ  was  greater  than  the  temple  because  he 

was  the  Redeemer  to  whom  all  the  temple  rites  pointed,  and  the  God  in  whose  honor  the 
temple  was  reared.  If  the  priests  could  blamelessly  work  for  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath, 
much  more  could  his  disciples  blamelessly  work  in  his  interests.  "  Must  there  not  have 
been  something  heavenly-majestic  in  his  look  and  bearing  when  words  like  these  were 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  by  such  men?  "  —  Expositor's  Bible. 

7.  If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth.  If  they  had  understood  not  merely  the 
letter  of  Scripture  but  its  spirit.  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.  Quoting  Hos. 
6:  6,  the  thought  of  which  is  repeated  in  many  other  passages.  Evidently  a  favorite  verse 
of  Christ's;  he  quotes  it,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  Matt.  9:  13.  "  If,  in  the  service 
of  sacrifice,  the  Sabbath  law  may  be  seemingly  set  aside  (v.  5),  how  much  more  in  Christ's 
service,   which   is   the   service   of   mercy?"  —  Abbott.      The   very   purpose   of    the    temple 
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8.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lo[^ven  of  the  sabbath.  day- 

9.  '  And  when  he  was  departed  thence,  nhned  went  into  their  synagogue  : 

10.  HI'  behold,  th"ewas  a  man  ha*v!nfat.1h£ed  hand.  witherid-  And  they  asked 
him,  saying,  2  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  ja^8??  that  they  might 
accuse  him. 


1  Mark  3:1;  Luke  6  :  6. 


2  Luke  13  :   14  ;  John  9  :   16. 
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sacrifices  was  to  symbolize  God's  mercy 
to  sinful  men;  there  could  be  no  greater 
offence  to  a  merciful  God  than  to  lack 
the  spirit  of  mercy.  Ye  would  not 
have  condemned  (the  Greek  verb 
signifies  formal  and  official  condemna- 
tion) the  guiltless.  The  same  word  as 
"blameless"  (v.  5).  The  disciples 
were  "doubly  guiltless:  as  David  was 
through  imperious  hunger,  as  the  priests 
were  when  subordinating  Sabbath,  to 
temple,  requirements."  —  Expositor' 's 
Greek  Testament.  "  He  traces  their  error 
up  to  its  true  source,  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  religion,  ignorance  of  what 
God  really  desires." — Pulpit  Commen- 
tary. But  does  knowledge  always  bring 
obedience?  Might  they  not  have 
"known"  and  yet  "condemned"?  No; 
for  no  one  can  really  know  and  under- 
stand God's  law  until  he  is  ready  to  obey 
it.     See  John  7:    17. 

8.  The  important  saying  of  this  verse 
is  preceded,  in  Mark  (2:  27),  by  the 
connecting  link:  "The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath."  This 
great  saying  is  the  central  principle  of  Sabbath-observance.  The  Sabbath  is  not  made  to 
annoy  mankind,  to  confine  men,  to  impoverish  them,  but  to  enrich  and  bless  them. 
"Therefore,"  Mark's  Gospel  goes  on,  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath 
day.  The  phrase,  "  the  Son  of  man,"  pictures  the  divine  Christ  as  representative  man, 
the  perfect,  ideal  man,  gathering  up  in  his  being  all  the  possibilities  and  just  claims  of 
mankind.  Therefore  he  was  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  its  owner.  In  full  sympathy  both 
with  God  and  man,  he  could  best  use  the  Sabbath,  and  show  others  how  to  use  it. 

IV.  Christ  Answers  the  Question  with  a  Practical  Illustration.  —  Vs.  9-14. 
Christ's  conclusion  is  that  whatever  deed  is  really  helpful  to  man  is  proper  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  God's  design  of  the  day.  He  illustrated  this 
truth  with  a  miracle  of  healing.  Seven  of  Christ's  recorded  miracles  were  performed  on 
the  Sabbath. 

9.  He  went  into  their  synagogue.  According  to  his  custom  of  regular  church- 
going.  (Luke  4:  16.)  Luke  adds  that  he  went  to  preach,  and  that  it  was  on  another 
Sabbath,  —  "whether  the  Sabbath  immediately  following  that  on  which  he  walked  through 
the  corn-field  is  not  said,  though  it  is  probable."  —  Andrews. 

10.  And,  behold.  "A  note  of  exclamation  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact."  — 
Spurgeon.  A  man  which  had  his  hand  withered.  Luke,  the  physician,  notes  that  it 
was  his  right  hand.  "  Withered  "  in  the  Greek  indicates  by  its  form  "that  the  withering 
was  not  congenital,  but  the  result  of  accident  or  disease." —  Vincent.  "  It  was  probably 
not  merely  paralyzed  in  the  sinews,  but  dried  up,  the  result  of  a  partial  atrophy.  Such  a 
malady,  when  once  established,  is  incurable  by  any  human  art."  —  Cambridge  Bible. 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  a  stonemason,  and  that  the  injury  reduced  him  to  extreme  want. 
Tradition  also  adds  that  the  man  besought  Christ  to  heal  him.  Luke  says  that  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  were  there  watching  him;  watching  him  furtively,  the  word  means.  And 
they  asked  him,  saying,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  days  ?  "  The  Mosaic 
law  did  not  forbid  works  of  healing,  but  the   rabbinical   tradition  and  interpretations  did. 
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11.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  man  shall  there  be  am°fe  you,  that 
shall  have  one  sheep,  and  1  if  ^  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day,  will  he 
not  lay  hold  on  it,  and  lift  |(  out  ? 

12.  How  much  then  is  a  man  0f mboerevaiue  than  a  sheep;  Wherefore  it  is 
lawful  to  do  ^d  on  the  sabbath  ddaaJy8; 

13.  Then  saith  he  to  the  man,  Stretch  forth  ^g.e  hand.  And  he 
stretched  \[  forth  ;  and  it  was  restored  whole,  Uke  as  the  other. 

14.  ^huetn  -the  Phar'i-sees  went  out,  and  ^coZ'sei1  against  him,  how  they 
might  destroy  him. 

1  Ex.  23  :  4.  2  Matt.  27:1;  Mark  3:6;  Luke  6 :   11;  John  5 :  18. 

'  He  that  hath  the  toothache,  let  him  not  swallow  vinegar  to  spit  it  out  again;  but  he  may 
swallow  it,  so  he  swallow  it  down.'  "  —  Abbott.  "  The  followers  of  Shammai,  at  that  epoch 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Pharisaic  schools,  held  it  a.violation  of  the  law  to  tend  the  sick,  or 
even  to  console  them,  on  the  Sabbath."  —  Cambridge  Bible.  That  they  might  accuse 
him.      "Probably  before  the  'judgment,'  the  local  tribunal." — American  Commentary. 

"  But  he  knew  their  thoughts,"  says  Luke,  and  bade  the  cripple  rise  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly.  Then  he  asked  the  fundamental  question,  "  Is  it  lawful  on  the  sabbath 
to  do  good,  or  to  do  harm?  to  save  a  life  (as  I  am  planning  to  do),  or  to  destroy  it  (as 
you,  in  your  murderous  designs  against  me,  are  planning  to  do)?"  The  Pharisees  did 
permit  healing  to  save  life,  provided  the  endangered  person  was  a  Jew.  "  In  all  these 
discussions  Jesus  appears  as  the  emancipator  of  the  human  spirit,  revealing  principles, 
instead  of  rules,  as  the  guide  of  human  conduct."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  on  Mark. 

11.  They  made  no  reply,  —  for  what  reply  could  they  make?  Therefore  he  drove  the 
truth  home  by  an  illustration.  What  man  shall  there  be  among  you  ?  Emphasizing 
man.  "  Who  of  you  not  dead  to  the  feelings  of  a  man?  Humanity  was  what  was  lacking 
in  the  Pharisaic  character." — Expositor's  Greek  Testament.  Lift  it  out.  In  later  times 
the  rabbis  permitted  the  owner  only  to  throw  in  food  to  the  beast,  and  planks  for  it  to  lie 
on;  and  if  by  means  of  the  planks  it  climbed  out,  it  would  be  all  right ! 

12.  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  "That  is  the  question  which 
Christian  civilization  has  not  even  yet  adequately  answered."  — Professor  Bruce. 

13.  Then, -as  they  still  held  their  peace,  Jesus  swept  about  him  a  look  of  sorrow  and 
indignation  (Mark),  and  commanded  the  cripple,  Stretch  forth  thine  hand.  "The  arm 
was  not  withered." — Vincetit.  And  he  stretched  it  forth.  "The  healing  and  the 
outstretching  may  be  conceived  of  as  contemporaneous."  —  Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 
"  Observe  that  with  the  word  of  command  here,  as  in  others  of  Christ's  miracles,  comes 
power  to  obey  it.  So  he  requires  what  are  impossibilities  of  withered  souls,  but  with  the 
command  imparts  power  to  fulfil."  — Abbott.  And  it  was  restored  whole.  "  It  must 
indeed  have  been  a  very  beautiful  sight  to  see  that  poor,  withered,  limp,  wilted  hand,  first 
hanging  down,  and  then  stretched  out  before  all  the  people  in  the  middle  of  the  synagogue. 
Do  you  not  see  the  blood  begin  to  flow,  the  nerves  gaining  power,  and  the  hand  opening 
like  a  reviving  flower?  Oh,  the  delight  of  his  sparkling  eyes  as  at  first  he  could  only  fix 
them  upon  the  little  finger  and  the  thumb  to  see  if  they  were  really  all  alive  !  "  —  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  "  When,  at  a  word  issuing  from  such  a  mouth  as  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
poor,  withered,  distorted,  contemptible  hand  obeyed,  and,  responsive  to  the  spirit  within, 
spread  forth  its  fingers,  filled  with  its  old  human  might,  became  capable  once  more  of 
the  grasp  of  friendship,  of  the  caress  of  love,  of  the  labor  for  the  bread  that  sustains 
the  life,  little  would  the  man  care  that  other  men  —  even  rulers  of  synagogues,  even 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  should  question  the  rectitude  of  him  who  had  healed  him."  — 
George  Macdonald. 

14.  Then  the  Pharisees  went  out,  and  held  a  council  against  him.  No  miracle 
can  persuade  a  hostile  heart.  Yet  they  could  not  accuse  Christ,  for  he  had  not  moved 
hand  or  foot;  he  had  only  spoken  a  brief  sentence,  and  the  healing  followed.  Mark  tells 
us  that  the  Pharisees,  who  were  not  strong  in  Galilee,  made  alliance  against  Jesus  with  the 
powerful  court  party,  the  Herodians,  whose  worldly  lives  were  rebuked  by  Christ's  teach- 
ing. "  The  Church  and  the  State  had  banded  together  to  put  '  the  deceiver  of  the  people' 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible."  —  Geikie. 
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OUR  MODERN  SABBATHS. 

■1.  The  Sabbath  made  for  man.  When  Christ  said  that,  he  did  not  abolish  the  Sab- 
bath, but  confirmed  it.     The  Sabbath  is  made ;  it  is  God's  gift  to  man. 

2.  But  did  he  not  abrogate  the  Saturday  Sabbath  ?  To  be  sure,  the  apostles,  after  the 
resurrection,  came  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  that  great  event  rather  than  the  day  when 
Christ  lay  in  the  grave;  but  in  so  doing  they  did  no  violence  to  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
which  merely  requires  us  to  rest  one  day  in  seven.  "The  seventh  is  the  Sabbath,"  and 
we  are  not  told  where  the  count  should  begin. 

3.  But  do  we  do  right  to  change  the  name  to  Sunday,  as  if  we  were  sun-worshippers  ? 
"  Sunday  "  used  to  be  written  "  Sonday,"  referring  to  the  Son  of  God;  and  even  when 
written  "Sunday,"  the  "  sun  "  was  understood  as  pointing  out  Christ,  "the  Sun  of 
righteousness."  t  See  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 

4.  The  negative  Sunday,  Many  persons  trouble  themselves  greatly  about  what  ought 
not  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath.  "May  I  ride  the  bicycle?  write  letters?  make  calls? 
read  newspapers?"  and  the  like.  Leave  such  questions  alone  and  look  on  the  positive 
side.  There  are  certain  things  that  every  Christian  will  agree  should  be  done  on  Sunday; 
and  if  you  do  those  things,  you  will  have  no  time  for  the  debatable  matters.  These  things 
come  under  two  heads:  rest,  worship. 

j.  Sabbath  rest.  The  body  needs  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  It  has  been  proved  that 
workmen,  with  such  a  rest,  will  accomplish  more  than  by  unremitting  labor.  "One  day  in 
ten,  prescribed  by  revolutionary  France,  was  actually  pronounced  by  physiologists  insuf- 
ficient. Even  in  the  contrivance  of  one  day  in  seven,  the  Sabbath  was  arranged  by 
unerring  wisdom."  —  Robertson.  Dr.  Crafts,  in  The  Sabbath  for  Man,  copies  Dr. 
Haegler's  chart  illustrating  the  physiological  fact  that  the  usual  night's  rest  represented  by 
the  upward  curves,  does  not  quite  suffice  to  restore  the  body  after  the  day's  work,  repre- 
sented by  the  downward  curves.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Sabbath  rest  brought  the  body  to 
the  normal  again,  it  would  run  down  hill  continually. 

"  For  life  renews  itself  each  week, 

Each  Sunday  seems  to  crown  the  year ; 
The  fair  earth  rounds  as  fresh  a  cheek 
As  though  just  made  another  sphere." 

—  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

6.  Sabbath  worship.  This  also  is  rest.  "To  do  nothing  is  physical  rest:  to  be 
engaged  in  full  activity  is  the  rest  of  the  soul."  —  Robertson.  If,  after  a  year  longer  in  this 
country,  you  were  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  across  the  ocean,  would  you  consider  one 
day  in  seven  too  much  to  use  in  learning  about  your  new  home  and  preparing  yourself  for 
it?  Only  a  short  time,  and  you  are  to  go  to  another  world.  Your  Sundays  are  given  you 
to  learn  the  language  and  customs  of  heaven.  A  boy  will  average  10  years  of  school 
8  months  in  the  year,  or  1,750  days.  A  man  of  60  years  has  had,  since  his  tenth  year, 
2,600  Sabbaths.  If  he  uses  them  in  listening  to  sermons,  studying  the  Bible  in  the 
Sunday  school,  reading  the  best  books,  and  actively  promoting  the  work  of  the  church,  he 
will  have  gained  an  adequate  education  for  his  new  life  in  the  next  world.  The  Sabbath  is 
the  greatest  educational  institution  on  earth. 

"  To  teach  the  soul  its  nobler  worth 
This  rest  from  mortal  toil  is  given  ; 
Go,  snatch  the  brief  reprieve  from  earth, 
And  pass  —  a  guest  to  heaven." 

—  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

7.  Preparation  for  the  Sabbath.  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  "  is  just  as  much  a  com- 
mandment as  "  on  the  seventh  thou  shalt  rest."  "  It  is  the  most  utter  perversion  of  this 
law  to  treat  the  day  of  rest  as  if  it  were  God's,  and  the  days  of  work  as  if  they  were 
man's." — Maurice.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  spoil  Sunday  than  the  remembrance  of 
half-completed  tasks.  A  man  was  trying  to  get  his  negro  servant  to  do  some  unnecessary 
work  on  Sunday,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  lawful  to  pull  an  ox  or  an  ass  out  of  a  pit. 
"  Yes,  massa,"  was  the  ready  reply,  "  but  not  if  he  fell  in  on  Saturday." 

8.  A  searching  test.  Your  attitude  toward  the  Sabbath  is  therefore  the  best  possible 
test  of  your  spiritual  condition.  It  will  tell  you  "  whether  your  heart  be  more  set  upon  the 
things  of  the  world,  or  on  those  things  that  are  above;  whether  you  like  it  best  to  be 
immersed  in  the  business  and  the  pleasure  and  companionship  of  a  scene  that  is  speedily  to 
pass  away,  or  to  stand  at  the  gate  of  heaven  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  coming  glories."  — 
Chalmers. 
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LESSON  III.  -April  15. 

JESUS'   POWER  OVER  DISEASE  AND  DEATH. 

Luke  7  :   1-17. 

(MAY   BE  USED   AS   AN   EASTER   LESSON.) 

COMMIT  vs.  14,  15.     READ  Matt.  8  :  1,  5-13. 

GOLDEN   TEXT.  —  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 

John  11 :  25. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


1.  Read  the  story  of  the  centurion's  ser- 
vant in  Luke  and  in  Matthew,  underscoring 
the  phrases  and  passages  that  are  peculiar  to 
each.  Try  to  discover  the  reasons  for  these 
peculiarities. 

2.  Read  the  references  to  Capernaum, 
Matt.  4:  13-16;  8:  5;  9:  I,  9;  II:  23; 
17:  24;  18:  2;  Mark  1 :  16-34;  2:  1-4; 
John  4:  46;  6:  17,  24-71.  Form  an  idea 
of  Capernaum's  importance  in  Christ's 
ministry. 

3.  Compare  the  healing  of  the  centurion's 
servant  with  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's 
son,  John  4:  46-54.  Note  resemblances 
and  differences. 

4.  Compare  this  miracle  for 
with  that  for  another  Gentile, 
phenician,  Matt.  15:  21-28; 
24-30. 


a  Gentile 
the  Syro- 
Mark     7:- 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  Primary  Department. —  For  each 
miracle  the  teacher  may  make  simple  dia- 
grams on  paper  or  the  blackboard,  using 
upright  strokes  for  men  (horizontal  for  the 
sick  and  dead),  —  a  colored  line  for  Christ. 
Use  dotted  lines  to  show  the  routes  of  the 
elders  and  of  the  Nain  procession.  After 
you  have  finished  each  story,  have  the  chil- 
dren tell  it  back  to  you. 

Intermediate  Department.  —  Home 
work:  let  one  scholar  write  an  account 
of  the  Capernaum  miracle  as  if  one  of  the 
elders  were  telling  it;  another,  an  account 
of  the  Nain  miracle  in  the  character  of  the 
mother  or  one  of  the  family  friends;  others, 
accounts  of  Capernaum,  of  Nain,  Roman 
army  divisions,  slavery,  Jewish  funeral 
customs.  Have  these  read  in  the  class 
during  the  progress  of  the  lesson. 

Senior  Department. — Six  essays  or 
talks,  followed  by  discussions:  (1)  Com- 
parison of  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's 
son  and  the  centurion's  servant.  (2)  Com- 
pare for  likenesses  Christ's  three  resurrec- 


5.  Read  Luke's  account  of  the  miracle  at 
Nain,  and  compare  the  references  to  mourn- 
ing found  in  John  1 1 :  19;  Jer.  6 :  26;  Zech. 
12:  IO;  Amos  8:  IO. 

6.  Compare  Christ's  ceremonial  defile- 
ment in  touching  the  bier  with  his  touching 
the  leper,  Luke  5:  13. 

7.  Compare  Christ's  command  to  the 
dead  man  with  the  commands  in  Luke  8: 
54;  John  11 :  43;  also  with  Acts  9:  40. 

8.  Compare  the  miracle  at  Nain  with  the 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  Matt.  9:  23-25; 
Mark  5:  38-42;  Luke  8:  49-56;  and  with 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  John  11. 

9.  Contrast  it  with  the  resurrection 
miracles  of  Elijah,  I  Kings  17:  19-23, 
and  of  Elisha,  2  Kings  4:  32-37. 

10.  Compare  it  with  the  raising  of  Dor- 
cas, Acts  9:  36-42,  and  of  Eutychus,  Acts 
20:  7-12. 


tion  miracles.  (3)  Compare  for  differences. 
(4)  Compare  them  with  those  of  Elijah, 
Elisha,  Peter,  Paul.  (5)  What  light  do 
they  throw  on  Christ's  character?  (6)  On 
our  own  hereafter? 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Vs.    14,    15;    John    u:    25,   26;  John   1: 
-4- 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Summer  of  a.  d.  28. 

Place. —  ( 1 )  Capernaum,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Scholars  are 
divided  between  two  sites,  —  "Tell  Htim, 
three  miles  southwest  of  the  issue  of  Jordan, 
and  Khan  Minyeh  on  the  northern  edge  of 
Gennesaret;  but  the  evidence  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  latter  site."  — Smith's  Histori- 
cal Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land.  So  also  Hast- 
ings' Diet,  of  the  Bible.  The  remains  of 
the  traditional  synagogue  of  the  centurion 
are  at  Tell  Hum.  (2)  Nain,  a  town  south- 
west of  Capernaum,  seven  miles  from 
Nazareth. 
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Luke  7:   1— 17. 


LESSON  III. 


Second  Quarter. 


Rulers.  —  Tiberius  Caesar,  emperor  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (15th  year);  Pontius 
Pilate,  governor  of  Juclea  (3d  year);  Herod 
Antipas,  of  Galilee  (32d  year). 

Jesus. — Thirty-two  years  old  the  fol- 
lowing December.  The  seventh  month  of 
the  great  Galilean  ministry. 

John  the  Baptist  in  prison  at  Castle 
Macherus. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT:  Christ's  Response  to 
Faith  and  Sorrow. 

I.  The    Centurion:     A    Noble    Sup- 
pliant (vs.  1-5). 

A  religious  Gentile. 
A  kind  master. 
A  man  of  friends. 

II.  The  Prayer  of  Faith  (vs.  6-8). 

A  man  of  humility. 
A  man  of  faith. 

III.  The    Prayer    of    Faith    Granted 

(vs.  9,  10). 

Christ's  wonder. 

The  healing  from  a  distance. 

Lessons  from  the  Miracle. 

IV.  The    Unworded    Prayer   of    Sor- 

row (vs.  11,  12). 

The  visit  to  Nain. 
The  sad  procession. 

V.  The   Prayer  of   Sorrow   Granted 
(vs.  13-15). 

Our  Lord's  compassion. 
The  word  of  power. 

VI.  The  Effect  of   the   Miracle  (vs. 
16,  17). 

Christ's  fame  spreads  through  Judea. 

Lessons  from  the  Miracle. 


HOME   WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Describe  the  character  of  the  centurion. 

What  does  this    Capernaum    miracle    show    about 

Jesus  ? 
Compare  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  with 

the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son. 
Describe  the  funeral  procession  at  Nain. 
What  does  the  Nain  miracle  show  about  Jesus? 
Compare  it  with  Christ's  other  resurrection  miracles. 
What  does  it  teach  us  about  death  and  the  hereafter? 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

On  Capernaum  see  article  in  Hastings' 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Stewart's  The  Land  of 
Israel,  and  Smith's  Hist,  Geog.  of  the  Holy 
Land.  On  Jewish  funeral  customs  see  a 
fine  chapter  in  Trumbull's  Studies  in 
Oriental  Social  Life  ;  also  Tristram's 
Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands.  Eder- 
sheim's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Mes- 
siah is  especially  good  on  this  lesson. 
Spurgeon  has  seven  striking  sermons  on 
these  two  miracles;  Robertson  (second 
series)  has  one  on  the  centurion;  also 
Robert  Hall  {Works,  Vol.  III.).  In 
Christ  a  Frie7id  Nehemiah  Adams  has  a 
brilliant  discourse  on  the  Nain  miracle.  In 
The  Miracles  of  Jesus  these  two  are  treated 
by  Milligan  and  Morrison. 


THE  LESSON  IN  LITERATURE. 

,  Poems,  "The  Good  Centurion,"  John 
Keble;  "The  Widow  of  Nain,"  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis; "  Healing  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus," 
N.  P.  Willis;  "  Lazarus  and  Mary,"  N.  P. 
Willis.  Poems  on  Christ's  resurrection  by 
Bonar,  Keble,  etc.  "Losses,"  by  Francis 
Brown. 


i-  ^After1611  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  the  au^;snce  of  the  people,  'he 
entered  into  Ca-per'na-um. 

2.  And  a  certain  centurion's  servant,  who  was  dear  unto  him,  was  sick- 

n  n  t\  ready  to  die. 

£tuu   at  the  point  of  death. 


1  Matt.  8  :  5. 


I.  The  Centurion:  a  Noble  Suppliant.  —  Vs.  1-5.  In  both  Matthew  and  Mark 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  followed  by  the  account  of  many  miracles,  related  in  this  place 
doubtless  (1)  to  prove  Christ's  authority  and  right  to  proclaim  such  laws  and  set  up  such  a 
kingdom,  and  (2)  to  illustrate  Christ's  teachings  and  character.  Two  of  those  miracles  we 
are  now  to  study. 

1.  When  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings.  Those  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He 
entered  into  Capernaum.  The  large  and  important  city,  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the 
northwest,  which  Christ  made  his  headquarters  after  his  rejection  at  Nazareth.  Here  he 
worked  many  miracles.     See  "  Place." 

2.  And  a  certain  centurion's  servant.  "This  centurion  was  a  heathen  by  birth 
(v.  9),  and  was  probably  in  the  service  of  Antipas." — Lnter national  Critical  Commentary. 
"  All  Palestine  was  under  Roman  military  government;  this  centurion  was  probably  con- 
nected with    the    garrison    at  Capernaum.     The  Roman    army  was    divided  into    legions, 
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3.  And  when 
Jews, 


beseeching 
asking 


he  heard  conc°rning  Jesus,  he  sent  unto  him  the  elders  of  the 
him  that  he  would  come  and  j*ne*]  his  servant. 


answering  to  our  army  corps,  varying  in  size  from  three  thousand  to  six  thousand  men; 
each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  usually  called,  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
'  band  ';  the  cohort  was  divided  into  three  maniples,  and  each  maniple  was  divided  into  two 
centuries.  These  last  contained  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men,  answering  to  our  company, 
and  each  one  was  commanded  by  a  centurion,  answering  to  our  captain.  There  were  thus  in 
each  legion  sixty  centuries,  each  under  the  command  of  a  centurion." — Abbott.  "The 
duty  of  the  centurion  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  regulation  of  his  own  corps,  and  the  care 
of  the  watch.  The  badge  of  his  office  was  the  vitis,  or  vine-stock.  He  wore  a  short  tunic, 
and  was  also  known  by  letters  on  the  crest  of  his  helmet."  —  Prof.  Marvin  R.  Vincent. 
"  All  the  centurions  in  the  New  Testament  are  favorably  mentioned." —  Cambridge  Bible. 
Compare  the  one  at  the  cross;  Cornelius,  whom  Peter  converted;  and  Julius,  who  brought 
Paul  to  Rome.  Who  was  dear  unto  him.  The  adjective  (centos)  "does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  an  affectionate  relation  between  the  master  and  the  servant,  though  such  may 
well  have  existed.  It  may  mean  only  that  he  was  a  valuable  servant." —  Vincent.  He 
was  a  personal,  confidential  servant,  like  Joseph  in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  and  Eliezer,  the 
chief  servant  of  Abraham.  "  In  that  age  especially,  slaves  were  often  made  the  favorites 
and  heirs  of  their  masters.  Many  of  the  prominent  characters  in  Rome  were  originally 
slaves."  —  Professor  Riddle.  On  the  other  hand,  "  in  Juvenal  we  read  of  the  mistress  who 
orders  such  a  poor  human  chattel  to  be  crucified  for  no  one  knew  what,  and  met  her 
husband's  remonstrances  by  asking  him  if  he  really  thought  a  slave  was  a  man." —  Geikie. 
Was  sick,  and  ready  to  die.  r.  v.  "  at  the  point  of  death."  Matthew  says  he  had  the 
palsy,  and  was  "grievously  tormented."  "St.  Luke,  as 
a  physician,  may  have  omitted  this  specification  because  the 
description  applied  rather  to  tetanus  than  to  the  strict  use  of 
paralysis.''''  "Yet  though  paralysis  is  a  disease  often  free 
from  acute  suffering,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  contraction 
of  the  muscles  the  pain,  as  in  this  case,  is  very  grievous." 
—  Cambridge  Bible.  Professor  Macalister,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  writing  in  Hastings'  Bible  Diction- 
ary, thinks  it  likely  that  this  was  an  acute  case  of  spinal 
meningitis. 

3.  And  when  he  heard  of  (r.  v.,  "concerning") 
Jesus.  Christ  had  already  worked  many  wonderful  mira- 
cles and  spoken  many  wise  sayings  in  Capernaum,  so  that 
the  centurion  had  the  best  foundation  for  his  faith.  "  Im- 
agine a  country  in  which  there  are  no  doctors,  where  the 
healing  art  is  only  practised  by  a  few  quacks,  who  rely  more 
on  charms  than  on  physics  for  their  cures.  Such  is  now 
and  such  was  Palestine  in  our  Lord's  day.  Until  the  medi- 
cal missionaries  were  sent  by  several  English  societies,  there 
was  not  a  physician  in  the  land,  and  even  now  there  are 
very  few.  In  such  a  country  as  this,  with  sick  and  crippled 
in  every  village,  picture  the  eager  excitement  when  the 
news  spread  that  a  good  physician  had  arrived  in  town." 
So  writes  Canon  Tristram,  who  was  himself,  as  a  wise  for- 
eigner, often  besieged  by  throngs  of  sick  people.  He  sent 
unto  him  the  elders  of  the  jews.  Leading,  representa- 
tive men.  "The  reference  is  probably  to  elders  of  the 
city  rather  than  to  rulers  of  the  synagogue." — Expositor's 
Greek  Testament.  The  centurion  probably  felt  that  Jesus, 
being  a  Jewish  prophet,  would  be  most  influenced  by  the 
leaders  of  his  own  people,  who  were  the  centurion's  friends. 
Matthew  writes  as  if  the  centurion  went  himself;  "but 
'what  one  does  through  an  agent  one  does  through  one's 
self,'  and,  as  Trench  points  out,  this  is  'an  exchange  of 
persons,  of  which  all  historical  narrative  and  all  the  lan- 
guage of  our  common  life  is  full.'  "  —  Pulpit  Commentary. 
Beseeching  (r.  v.,    "asking")   him    that    he   would 
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Centurion    XI.    Legion  (Duruy). 

He  holds  stick  in  his  hand,  wears  leggings, 
and  is  decorated  with  seven  medals." 


Luke  7:  1-17.  LESSON  III.  Second  Quarter. 

4.  And  theyi  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  they  besought  him  ^n^tly,  saying, 

That  he  was   ,«T/-.rtrnr     for  whom  he  should    ,|ft   *-l->ic  : 

He  is  WUI  Lily      that  thou  shouldest     uu    ulls     for  him  : 

5.  f0°r  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  Jj^'j  built  us  0*r  synagogue. 

6.  ™en  Jesus  went  with  them.  And  when  he  was  now  not  far  from  the 
house,  the  centurion  sent  friends  to  him,  saying  unto  him,  Lord,  trouble 
not  thyself  :  for  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof : 

7.  ^'refore  neither  thought  I  myself  worthy  to  come  unto  thee  :  but 
a  say  \hea  word,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 

8.  For  I  also  am  a  man  set  under  authority,  having  under  m™*lf  soldiers- 
and  I  say  ^"mb  one>  Go,  and  he  goeth  ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he 
cometh ;  and  to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  {'; 

a  Greek,  say  with  a  word. 

come   and    heal  (r.  v.,  "save")   his  servant.     A  peculiar  verb  (oiaaWn),  meaning 
"  save  through  "  the  disease. 

4.  Besought  him  instantly.  R.  v.,  "  earnestly,"  as  in  the  phrase,  "  continuing 
instant  in  prayer." 

5.  For  he  loveth  our  nation.  This  Gentile  soldier  found  in  the  Jews  "  a  purity, 
reverence,  simplicity,  and  nobleness  of  life  which  he  had  not  found  elsewhere." — Dean 
Plumptre.  And  he  hath  built  us  a  (r.  v.,  "  our  ")  synagogue,  to  testify  his  interest  in 
them  and  their  religion.  "  Augustus  had  recognized  the  value  of  synagogues  in  maintain- 
ing order."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  At  Tel  Hum  are  massive  remains  of  a  richly-adorned 
marble  synagogue,  which  some  have  thought  to  represent  the  centurion's  building.  But 
recent  scholarship  does  not  regard  Tel  Hum  as  the  ancient  Capernaum  (see  "  Place  "  ), 
and  also  questions  whether  the  synagogue  ruins  are  as  old  as  the  first  century. 

A  Character  Sketch,  (i)  The  centurion  was  a  Gentile,  as  we  gather  from  Matt. 
8:  10,  and  from  his  position  in  the  army.  (2)  He  was  religiously  minded.  (3)  He  was 
wealthy.  (4)  He  was  generous.  (5)  He  was  broad  minded,  able  to  see  good  wherever 
it  existed.  (6)  He  was  kindly,  as  we  see  in  his  affection  for  his  servant.  (7)  He  was 
brave,  daring  to  express  his  regard  for  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  most  public  manner,  though 
his  brother  officers  would  be  sure  to  ridicule  him.  (8)  Best  of  all,  he  was  a  man  of  faith, 
as  the  narrative  goes  on  to  show. 

II.  The  Prayer  of  Faith. — Vs.  6-8.  The  centurion  had  shown  a  certain  measure 
of  faith  in  sending  to  Jesus  at  all;    but  he  was  to  exhibit  his  faith  far  more  strikingly. 

6.  Then  Jesus  went  with  them,  saying,  according  to  Matthew,  "  I  will  come  and 
heal  him."  Some  of  the  delegation  seem  to  have  hastened  in  advance  to  the  centurion's 
house,  "which  was  probably  in  the  suburbs,"  in  order  to  relieve  his  anxiety  before  Jesus 
could  arrive.  As  they  drew  near  to  the  house,  the  centurion  sent  friends  to  him,  with 
another  message.  He  probably  had  heard  of  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  in  Caper- 
naum while  Jesus  was  at  Cana  (John  4:  46-53),  so  that  he  knew  the  presence  of  Jesus 
was  not  necessary;  and  he  also  felt,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  enter  under 
my  roof.  This  feeling  of  unworthiness  was  due  partly  (1)  to  his  own  consciousness  of  sin, 
and  partly  (2)  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  feeling  that  "  as  the  houses  of  Gentiles  were 
'  unclean,'  entrance  into  them,  and  still  more,  familiar  fellowship,  would  '  defile.'  "  —  Eder- 
sheim. 

7.  Say  in  a  word.  "Literally,  '  Say  with  a  word,  and  let  my  servant  be  healed.' 
The  word  is  to  be  the  instrument  with  which  the  healing  is  to  take  place,  instead  of  Jesus' 
coming  in  person."  - — Int.  Crit.  Com. 

8.  For  I  also  (like  Jesus,  but  in  another  sphere)  am  a  man  set  under  authority,  etc. 
"He  means:  'I  also,  though  a  very  humble  person  in  the  army,  under  the  authority  of 
more  important  officers,  still  have  a  command  over  a  body  of  men  who  do  implicitly 
as  I  bid  them.'  The  centurion  thinks  Jesus  can  order  about  disease  as  he  orders  his  sol- 
diers—  say  to  fever,  palsy,  leprosy,  go,  and  it  will  go." — Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 
"  Under  authority  "  may  thus  be  an  expression  of  humility;  or  it  may  imply  that  Jesus  also 
is  under  authority,  receiving  power  from  God;  or  it  may  imply  a  contrast,  —  "If  I,  a  sub- 
ordinate, can  thus  be  obeyed,  how  much  more  you,  who  possess  authority  yourself  as  the 
Messiah!  " 
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9-  A.Twhen  Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  marvelled  at  him,  and  turned 
him  about,  and    said    unto    the   m»jguta    that   f0iiowed    him,   1  say  unto   you, 

I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Is'ra-el. 

10.  And  they  that  were  sent,  returning  to  the  house,  found  the  servant 

whnlp     that  hud  been  sick. 

Illustration.  Mr.  Moody  tells  the  story  of  a  band  of  soldiers  besieged  in  a  castle  by 
an  overwhelming  number  of  enemies.  The  besieging  general  sent  a  messenger  to  the  be- 
sieged demanding  a  surrender.  The  captain,  in  his  presence,  commanded  a  soldier  to  leap 
from  the  battlements.  He  instantly  obeyed.  "I  have,"  said  the  captain,  "five  hundred 
soldiers  like  that  ready  to  die  at  my  command.  We  cannot  be  conquered.  There  is  no 
surrender." 

III.  The  Prayer  of  Faith  Granted.  —  Vs.  9,  10.    9.  He   marvelled  at  him. 

"  Only  twice  do  we  read  in  the  Gospel  that  the  Saviour  marvelled:  once  at  the  unbelief  of 
his  fellow  citizens  at  Nazareth  (Mark  6:  6),  once  at  the  faith  of  this  heathen." — Van 
Oosterzee.  Said  unto  the  people,  who  needed  the  lesson  on  faith.  I  have  not  found 
so  great  faith.  "The  Saviour  knew  well  the  difficulties  that  must  have  lain  in  the  way  of 
this  man's  faith." —  Gibson.  They  were  the  facts  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  that  he  was  con- 
sciously unworthy,  that  he  was  asking  for  an  especially  wonderful  miracle,  a  cure  at  a  dis- 
tance. No,  not  in  Israel,  where  it  would  naturally  be  expected,  for  they  expected  their 
Messiah,  they  knew  the  true  God,  and  that  he  had  wrought  miracles  for  his  people  in  the 
past.  "  And  yet,  as  Jesus  went  on  to  point  out  (Matt.  8:  II,  12),  this  Gentile  soldier  was 
only  an  outstanding  example  of  what  would  frequently  occur  in  later  days.  Contrary  to  the 
general  Jewish  expectation  that  in  the  world  to  come  the  Gentiles  would  be  put  to  shame  at 
the  sight  of  the  Jews  in  bliss,  it  would  be  the  Jews  who  would  gnash  their  teeth  when  they 
found   the  kingdom   of  which   they  had   proved  themselves   unworthy  taken  from  them." 

—  Milligan. 

10.  And  they  that  were  sent.  Christ's  message  through  them  to  the  centurion  was, 
"As  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee  "  (Matt.  8:  13).  Found  the  servant 
whole.     "  In  sound  health.     For  this  meaning  it  is  the  regular  word  in  medical  writings." 

—  Professor  Vincent.     Matthew  says  that  the  servant  was  healed  "  in  the  selfsame  hour." 

LESSONS  FOR  US  FROM  THE  CENTURION. 

1.  Our  troubles  may  lead  us  to  Christ.  It  is  when  the  darkness  comes  that  we  light  the 
lamp  of  our  faith.  There  is  a  photograph  that,  at  a  distance,  looks  like  a  skull,  but  on 
nearer  approach  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  two  cherub  faces.  So  our  troubles  look  ugly 
enough,  but  when  we  look  closer  we  see  in  them  the  face  of  Christ. 

2.  Christ  likes  to  have  us  come  to  him  in  trouble.  His  greatest  outbursts  of  joy  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  were  over  the  petitions  of  faith-filled  suppliants  like  the  centurion  and  the 
Syro-phenician  woman. 

3.  The  greatest  trouble  is  our  sin,  and  Christ  wants  us  to  take  that  trouble,  above  all 
others,  to  him.  "  A  person  asks  a  workman  to  repair  a  lock  or  a  window,  and  he  answers, 
«  Yes,  I  will  come  and  attend  to  it.'  He  means  that  he  can  do  it,  it  is  quite  in  his  line,  and 
it  is  as  easy  to  him  to  do  it  as  to  come.  So  can  our  blessed  Master  save  a  sinner  as  easily  as 
his  Spirit  can  come  to  that  sinner."  — Spurgeon. 

4.  But  Christ  is  as  glad  to  be  approached  for  material  blessings  as  for  spiritual.  As 
Spurgeon  also  says,  "though  at  this  present  time  we  do  not  appeal  to  him  for  miraculous 
cures,  it  were  well  if  we  trusted  him  more  upon  that  point;  for  all  of  power  which  dwells 
in  medicine,  and  all  of  skill  which  is  found  in  physicians,  is  only  effective  through  his 
tender  mercy." 

5.  Our  humility  will  chiefly  commend  us  to  Christ,  as  it  commended  the  centurion. 
"  In  an  address  I  lately  heard,  the  speaker  said  that  the  blessings  of  the  higher  Christian 
life  were  often  like  the  objects  exposed  in  a  shop  window, — one  could  see  them  clearly, 
and  yet  could  not  reach  them.  If  told  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  take,  a  man  would 
answer,  '  I  cannot;  there  is  a  thick  pane  of  plate-glass  between  me  and  them.'  And  even 
so  Christians  may  see  clearly  the  blessed  promises  of  perfect  peace  and  rest,  of  overflowing 
love  and  joy,  of  abiding  communion  and  fruitfulness,  and  yet  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing between,  hindering  the  true  possession.  And  what  might  that  be?  Nothing  but 
pride."  —  Andrew  Murray. 
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And  it  came  to  pass  Jontuerwl^L,  that  he  went  ^  a  city  called  Nain  ; 


11 

and  m 
12.  Now 


,l,J0f  his  disciples  went  with  him,  and  a g^'ZTtftude. 

when    he  ™™"„l!;hr  to  the  gate  of    the  city,  behold,  there  was 

and 


drew  near 


carried^onVthal "ead,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow 


much  people  of  the  city  was  with  her. 


6.  Christ  rejoices  in  the  prayer  that  triumphs  over  difficulties,  the  prayer  of  great  faith. 
"Love  is  heaven;  faith  is  that  which  appropriates  heaven." — Robertson.  "Christ 
delights  to  have  his  path  marked  out  for  him  by  faith.  As  St.  Bernard  beautifully  says, 
'  He  puts  the  oil  of  his  mercy  into  the  vase  of  our  trust,'  — and  the  larger  the  vase,  the 
fuller  the  stream  which  he  pours  into  it."  —  Afaclaren. 

Illustration.  When  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  invited  to  go  to  England  and 
be  king,  he  promised  certain  offices  to  his  friends,  and  gave  them  written  pledges.  But 
when  he  offered  such  a  pledge  to  the  man  who  was  to  be  his  lord  chamberlain,  that  noble- 
man replied,  "  Your  majesty's  word  is  sufficient.  I  would  not  serve  a  king  if  I  could  not 
trust  in  his  word."  The  saying  so  pleased  the  king  that  the  nobleman  became  his  favorite 
minister. 

IV.  The  Unworded  Prayer  of  Sorrow.  —  Vs.  n,  12.    "Our  Lord  had  healed, 

probably,  every  kind  of  disease  known  in  Palestine.  He  had  raised  the  dying  from  the 
beds  they  had  not  hoped  to  leave  again.  But  he  had  not  yet  raised  the  dead.  This  alone 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  evidences  of  divine  power  which  his  miracles  offered."  — 
Ryle.  "These  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  the  nearest  we  come  to  news  concerning  the  other 
world.     I  except  of  course  our  Lord's  own  resurrection."  —  George  Macdonald. 

11.  The  day  after,  r.  v.,  "soon  afterwards."  He  went  into  a  city  called  Nain. 
A  small  town  twenty-five  miles  to  the  southwest.  A  hamlet  of  the  same  name  still  exists 
there.     With  Christ  were  "  his  disciples,  and  a  great  multitude  "  (r.  v.). 

12.  When  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  Nearly  all  towns  and  villages 
were  surrounded  by  walls,  as  a  defence  against  marauders.  "  Nain  "  means  "  Fair,"  and 
it  was  "probably  so  called  from  its  striking  situation  on  a  steep  hill.  It  is  approached  by 
a  narrow,  steep  ascent,  and  on  either  side  of  the  road  are  sepulchral  caves.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  that  the  dead  man  was  about  to  have  been  laid  when  the  Master  met  the  little 
mourning  procession  winding  down  the  steep  road." — Pulpit  Commentary.  Behold, 
there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out.  "  The  bier  on  which  the  body  was  borne  was, 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  a  simple  board  supported  on  two  poles.  There  was  no 
coffin;  the  corpse  was  simply  covered  with  a  large  cloth."  — Abbott.  The  procession  was 
attended  by  friends  and  hired  mourners,  who  joined  the  relatives  in  "  loud,  high,  pro- 
longed, quavering 
wails  of  mourning. 
The  Oriental  death- 
cry  is  indescribable 
in  its  peculiar  tones 
and  in  its  unique 
impressiveness."  — 
Trumbull.  The 
only  son  of  his 
mother.  TheGreek 
implies  that  he  was 
the  only  son  she 
ever  had,  —  a  fact 
intensifying  her 
grief.  In  each  of 
the  three  recorded 
instances  of  raising 
from  the  dead 
"  there  is  an  espe- 
cial fitness  in  the 
miracle.  This  youth 
was  the  only  son  of 
a  widow;  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus  was  his 
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Village  of   Nain. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Bonfih. 
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JESUS'  POWER  OVER  DISEASE  AND  DEATH.     Luke  7:   1-17. 


13.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said 
unto  her,  Weep  not. 

14.  And  he  came  nigh  and  touched  the  bier  :  and  ^sS&EX**"  stood  still. 
And  he  said,  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  !  Arise. 

15.  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak, 
him  to  his  mother. 


And  he  de£™ed 


1  Luke  8  :  54  ;  John  n  :  43  ;    Acts  g :  40  ;  Rom.  4 :  17. 


V^> 


i  m  1 


'  one  only  daughter  ';  Lazarus  was  the  brother  of  two 
orphan  sisters."  —  George  Macdonald.  And  she 
was  a  widow.  The  second  grief  had  followed  the 
first.  She  was  alone  in  the  world.  The  condition  of 
widows  in  the  East,  especially  childless  ones,  was  so 
sad  and  dependent  as  to  give  added  poignancy  to  this 
widow's  sorrow.  And  much  people  of  the  city 
was  with  her.  "  It  was  thus  ordained  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  that  the  witnesses  of  this  miracle  should 
be  many."  —  Trench. 

V.  The  Prayer  of  Sorrow  Granted.  —Vs.  13- 

15.  We  are  not  told  that  Jesus  was 
addressed  with  any  petition.  The 
great  grief  he  saw  was  enough.  He 
knew  what  was  in  man. 

13.  The  Lord.  A  title  first  used 
by  Luke  in  this  place,  perhaps  be- 
cause in  this  miracle  Christ  showed 
himself  supremely  the  Lord  of  life 
and  death.  Saw  her.  He  picked 
her  out  readily  because  she  led  the 
sad  procession.  "  It  is  worth  noting 
that  nearly  all  the  recorded  instances 
of  raising  the  dead  were  performed 
for  women." — Int.  Crit.  Com.  He 
had  compassion  on  her.  "  Jesus, 
who  was  always  touched  by  the  sight 
of  human  agony  (Mark  7:  34;  8: 
12),  seems  to  have  felt  a  peculiar  compassion  for  the  anguish  of  bereavement  (John  II : 
33-37)."  —  Cambridge  Bible.  And  said  unto  her,  Weep  not.  "  A  hint  of  what  was 
coming,  but  of  course  not  understood  by  the  widow."  — Expos.  Greek  Test. 

14.  And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier.  "  Of  wickerwork.  The  body  lay  with  its 
face  turned  up,  uncovered,  and  its  hands  folded  on  the  breast."  —  Ederslieim.  Our  Lord 
was  "  careless  of  the  defilement  which  would  have  made  a  rabbi  pass  as  far  as  he  could 
from  the  dead."  —  Geikie.  They  that  bare  him.  "  Friends  and  neighbors,  all  of  them 
unshod,  different  parties  of  bearers,  at  frequent  intervals  relieving  each  other,  so  that  as 
many  as  possible  might  share  in  the  good  work."  —  Edersheim.  Stood  still.  "Taking 
the  touch  of  Jesus  as  a  sign  that  he  wished  this."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test.  "  Who  could  tell 
what  he  intended  to  do,  or  why  he  should  stop  a  funeral  procession  to  which  every  passer, 
and  vehicle,  and  military  band  of  music,  and  shouting  children,  involuntarily  give  respect- 
ful distance,  and  suffer  to  pass  in  silence  ?  "  —  Nehemiah  Adams.  And  he  said,  Young 
man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise.  "  Observe  the  ease  with  which  this  miracle  was  wrought. 
Elijah  had  to  agonize  with  God.  He  had  to  stretch  himself  three  times  upon  the  child, 
and  every  time  to  plead  with  God  again.  But  with  Jesus  Christ  there  was  a  calm  authority. 
A  touch,  a  word,  —  and  the  miracle  was  done.  Elijah  begged  as  a  trusty  servant  might. 
But  Jesus  Christ  commanded  like  a  king."  —  Rev.  George  H.  Morrison.  "  Even  in  com- 
parison with  the  figures  of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Isaiah,  Christ  towers  aloft  in  lonely 
originality."  —  Stalker. 

15.  And  he  that  was  dead.  "  The  spectators  were  sure  that  he  was  dead,  for  they 
were  carrying  him  out  to  bury  him.  No  deception  was  possible,  for  his  own  mother 
believed  him  dead,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  if  there  had  been  a  spark  of  life  in  him  she 
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Funeral   Procession. 


OUTSIDE  A   CITY  G4TE. 


Luke  7:   1-17.  LESSON  III.  Second  Quarter. 

16.  'And  %Z?(™L\T  on  all:  and  they  glorified  God,  saying,  2Th£ta 
great  prophet  is  ",„"!,"'  among  us  I  and,  3That  God  hath  visited  his  people. 

17.  And  this  ru"™£thim  went  forth  conceniitnhBroh^hipnu{hai1whoie of  Ju-dae'a,  and 
throughout  au  the  region  roUnd  about. 

1  Luke  1 :  65.  2  Luke  24 :  19  ;  John  4:19.  3  Luke  1 :  68. 

would  not  have  given  him  up  to  the  jaws  of  the  grave."  —  Spurgeon.  Sat  up,  and 
began  to  speak.  "  Incoherent,  perhaps,  were  those  words,  like  the  last  words  of  a 
dream  with  which  a  man  awakes;  but  they  were  words,  and  they  made  known  that  the 
dead  was  alive."  —  ATehemiah  Adams. 

"  Instantly  the  breast 
Heaved  in  its  cerements,  and  a  sudden  flush 
Ran  through  the  lines  of  the  divided  lips, 
And  with  a  murmur  of  his  mother's  name 
He  trembled  and  sat  upright  in  his  shroud."  — N.  P.  Willis. 

And  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother.  "  Can  any  one  doubt  that  mother  and  son 
henceforth  owned,  loved,  and  trusted  him  as  the  true  Messiah?  "  —  Edersheim. 

VI.  The  Effect  of  the  Miracle. —  Vs.  16,  17.  "We  are  left  to  imagine  the  joy 
and  gratitude  of  that  woman's  heart,  and  the  changed  character  of  the  procession  as  it 
returns  through  the  gate  into  the  town.  That  way  among  the  sepulchres  was  made,  by  the 
scene  of  those  few  moments,  more  famous  than  the  Ceramicus  beyond  the  walls  of  Athens." 
—  Crosby. 

16.  And  there  came  a  fear  on  all.  R.  v.,  "And  fear  took  hold  on  all."  "It  is 
natural  that  this  should  be  the  first  feeling  on  seeing  a  corpse  reanimated.  But  a  writer  of 
fiction  would  rather  have  given  us  the  frantic  joy  of  the  mother  and  of  those  who  sym- 
pathized with  her."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  A  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us. 
"  They  might  have  thought  of  Elijah  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta;  of  Elisha  and  the  lady  of 
the  not  far  distant  Shunem."  — Farrar.  "  The  expectation  of  the  return  of  Elijah,  Jere- 
miah, or  '  one  of  the  prophets  '  was  at  that  time  widely  spread."  —  Cambridge  Bible. 
God  hath  visited  his  people.  Compare  the  words  of  Zacharias  (Luke  1:  68)  and  of 
Nicodemus  (John  3:  2). 

17.  And  this  rumour  (r.  v.,  "report")  of  him  went  forth.  "  It  would  spread 
like  wildfire  far  and  wide."  — Ex.  Greek  Test.  Throughout  all  Judaea.  Not  implying 
that  Nain  was  in  Judea;  but  the  story  spread  from  Galilee  all  over  Judea.  And  through- 
out all  the  region  round  about.  That  is,  Perea,  where  John  the  Baptist  was  in  prison. 
Luke  goes  on  to  tell  how  John  came  to  hear  of  it. 

LESSONS  FROM    THE  MIRACLE  AT  NAIN. 

1.  This  miracle  of  raising  from  the  dead,  with  the  two  others  recorded  in  detail,  furnish 
positive  proof  of  Christ's  deity.  On  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  it  except  as  a  fact 
see  the  International  Critical  Commentary,  page  200. 

2.  One  of  the  blessed  suggestions  of  the  miracle  is  the  arrival  of  Christ  just  at  that  time. 
"  In  this  God-caused,  designed  concurrence  of  events,  in  themselves  ordinary  and  natural, 
lies  the  mystery  of  special  providences,  which,  to  whomsoever  they  happen,  he  may  and 
should  regard  them  as  miracles  and  answer  to  prayer."  —  Edersheim. 

Illustration.  Our  life  is  like  a  game  of  anagrams,  in  which  the  letters  of  words  are 
thrown  into  a  jumble.  Only  God  knows  how  to  arrange  them,  and  spell  out  the  meaning 
for  us. 

3.  God  wants  worded  prayers,  but  often,  as  at  Nain,  he  answers  the  silent  petitions  of 
our  griefs,  our  needs,  ouf  desires.  "  Before  they  call,  I  will  answer"  (Isa.  65:  24).  In- 
deed, the  greater  part  of  the  blessings  even  of  a  man  who  prays  the  most,  come  unasked. 

Illustration.  God's  loving  kindness  is  like  a  rising  tide,  which  takes  every  empty 
bay  and  hollow  of  the  land  as  a  prayer  and  invitation,  and  rushes  in  to  fill  it. 

4.  What  Christ  said  to  the  mourning  widow  he  says  to  all  who  are  borne  down  with 
sorrow:  "  Weep  not."  "  Afflictions  are  but  the  shadow  of  God's  wings."  —  George  Mac- 
donald.  "  Sorrow  is  only  one  of  the  lower  notes  in  the  oratorio  of  our  blessedness."  — 
A.  J.  Gordon. 

"  'Tis  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up, 
Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities, 
Whereon  our  firm  feet  planting,  nearer  God 
The  spirit  climbs  and  hath  its  eyes  unsealed."  — James  Russell  Lowell. 
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JESUS  THE  SINNER'S  FRIEND. 


LUKK   7:    36-50. 


Illustration.  A  shepherd  in  Palestine  was  trying  to  lead  his  flock  across  a  stream. 
They  refused,  again  and  again,  to  follow  him.  At  last  he  caught  up  a  bleating  lamb,  and 
carried  it  across.  Immediately  the  dam  followed,  and  then  the  entire  flock  crossed  safely  to 
better  pastures  and  cooler  shade.  So  over  death's  stream  our  Shepherd  carries  our  loved 
ones  and  our  precious  interests,  that  where  our  treasure  is,  there  our  hearts  may  be  also. 

5.  This  miracle  was  a  parable  of  redemption.  Let  every  soul  dead  in  sin  hear  in  it 
Christ's  command,  "I  say  unto  thee,  arise."  "Conversions  are  miracles  which  never 
cease.  These  prodigies  of  power  in  the  moral  world  are  quite  as  remarkable  as  prodigies  in 
the  material  world.  We  want  conversions,  so  practical,  so  real,  so  divine,  that  those  who 
doubt  will  not  be  able  to  doubt,  because  they  see  in  them  the  hand  of  God."  —  Spurgeon. 


LESSON  IV.  — April  22. 
JESUS  THE  SINNER'S  FRIEND.  —  Luke  7  :  36-50. 

COMMIT  v.  47.     READ  Mark  2  :  1-17  ;  Luke  7  :  18  :;.">. 
GOLDEN  TEXT.—  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  in  peace.  —Luke  7:  50. 
INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


1.  Read  Luke  7:  18-35,  ar*d  consider 
how  it  leads  up  to  our  lesson. 

2.  Read  the  lesson.  Read  in  connection 
with  it  Mark  2:  I— 17,  and  note  the  expres- 
sion of  the  same  underlying  principles. 

3.  Study,  with  a  concordance,  the  Simons 
of  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Read  the  accounts  of  the  anointing  at 
Bethany,  Matt.  26:  6-13;  Mark  14:  3-9; 
John  12:  1-8.  Note  the  few  resemblances 
and  the  many  contrasts  to  the  incident  of 
our  lesson. 


5.  Compare  Luke's  parable  of  the  two 
debtors  with  that  in  Matt.  18:  23-35.  Note 
resemblances  and  differences. 

6.  Study  Christ's  relation  to  the  Pharisees, 
in  such  passages  as  Matt.  5:  20;  9:  11-14, 
34;  12:  1-7,  14,  38,  39;  15:  I-20;  16: 
I-12;  19:  3;  21:  43-46;  22:  15-22;  23: 
1-33;   Luke  n:  37-44;    J4:  1;   John  3:  1. 

7.  Study  Christ's  relation  to  sinners,  in 
such  passages  as  Matt.  1:  21;  15:  24;  18: 
n-13;  Luke  5:  31,  32;  9:  56;  19:  10; 
John  3:  16,  17;  4:  14,  42;  6:  39. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  LESSON. 

The  Primary  Department  will  be 
interested  in  a  little  pasteboard  model  of 
a  dining  table  that  may  easily  be  made, 
copying  our  illustration.  Dolls  might  be 
used  to  represent  guests  and  servants,  but 
matches  will  be  made  by  the  children's 
bright  imaginations  to  answer  as  well. 

The  Intermediate  Department.  —  It 
would  be  well  to  go  over  the  lesson  four 
times,  from  four  different  viewpoints;  first, 
try  to  put  yourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
woman;  then,  in  that  of  the  Pharisee;  then, 
in  Christ's;  then,  in  that  of  a  guest  looking 
on.  Imagine  how  it  would  have  seemed  to 
each. 

The  Senior  Department  will  be  in- 
terested in  discussing  the  Bethany  anointing 
and  comparing  it  with  this;  also  in  making 
a  careful  study  of  Christ's  relations  to 
Pharisees  and  to  sinners. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

V.  47;   Luke  19:  10;  Rom.  8:    1;    Rev. 
3:  21. 


PLAN   OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  Two  Ways  of  Treating 
Jesus,  and  the  Result. 

The  Message  of  John  the  Baptist. 
I.  Two  Types  of  Sinners  (vs.  36,  37). 

The  haughty  Pharisee. 
The  repentant  woman. 

II.  Two  Ways  of  Treating  Jesus  (vs. 
37.  38,  44-46)- 

The     tears,     the     precious     ointment,     the     loving 

anointing. 
The  Pharisee's  proud  neglect. 

III.  A  Mirror  for  Two  Souls  (vs.  39- 

46). 

The  unuttered  criticism. 
The  parable  of  two  debtors. 

IV.  Twin   Graces   and   Blessings    (vs. 

47-5o). 

The  graces  of  humility  and  love. 
The  blessings  of  faith  and  peace. 

The  incident  applied  to  ourselves. 
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Luke  7:  36-50. 


LESSON  IV 


Second  Quarter. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Summer  of  A.  d.  28. 

Place.  —  In  some  town  of  Galilee,  per- 
haps Capernaum. 

John  the  Baptist  in  prison  at  Macherus. 

Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  Second  Year 
of  his  ministry. 

THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

Works  on  the  parables,  by  Bruce,  Mac- 
donald,  Taylor,  Dods,  Guthrie,  Arnot, 
Bourdillon;  Trench  on  The  Parables  is  es- 
pecially good.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  article  "  Debtors."  Valuable  side 
lights  in  Tristram's  Eastern  Customs  in 
Bible  Lands,  pages  36-41.  Ecce  Homo, 
chapters  on  "The  Law  of  Mercy."  Ian 
Maclaren's  The  Life  of  the  Master,  chap. 
XVII.  Trench's  Westminster  Sermons, 
"  The  Prodigalities  of  Love." 


HOME   WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Compare  this  anointing  with  that  at  Bethany. 
A  pen  picture  of  the  Pharisee. 
A  pen  picture  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner. 
How  the  Pharisees  treated  Christ. 
How  Christ  treated  sinners. 

Compare   this   with   Christ's  other  parable  of  two 
debtors. 


THE  LESSON  IN  LITERATURE. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  exquisite  description 
in  The  Light  of  the  World.  Dr.  Hillis  on 
Mary  Magdalene  in  Women  of  the  Bible. 
Ruskin's  Time  and  Tide,  §  174;  Fors 
Clavigera,  Letter  XLII.  Poem,  "  Mary 
Magdalene,"  by  Letitia  Landon.  Poem, 
"  Beautiful  Snow,"  quoted  in  Peloubet's 
Suggestive  Lllustrations  on  Acts,  p.  334. 


36.  And   one  of   the    Phar'isees   desired    him  that  he  would  eat  with 
him.     And  he  e^ei-ed  mto  rne  Pharisee's  house,  and  sat  down  to  meat. 


The  Message  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  7:  18-35).  The  report  of  the  resur- 
rection miracle  at  Nain,  and  of  Christ's  other  miracles  in  Galilee,  spreading  to  Judea  and 
Perea,  reached  John  the  Baptist  in  his  prison  at  Castle  Macherus,  beyond  the  Jordan. 
John's  reproof  of  Herod's  crimes  had  brought  this  imprisonment  upon  him,  and  now  the 
great  prophet  was  evidently  discouraged.  His  life  seemed  a  failure.  Still  in  his  prime, 
he  faced  death,  and  the  quiet  teacher  to  whom  he  had  pointed  as  the  Messiah,  with  his 
handful  of  humble  followers,  seemed  so  different  from  the  mighty  conqueror  who  was  to 
subdue  all  things  to  himself ! 

But  the  news  of  the  great  miracles  aroused  new  hope,  and  John  sent  to  Jesus  two  of  his 
faithful  disciples,  asking,  "Art  thou  he  that  cometh,  or  look  we  for  another?"  Christ's 
answer  was  to  continue  before  them  preaching  the  gospel  and  working  many  miracles  of 
healing. 

Christ  did  not  upbraid  John,  but  when  the  messengers  had  departed  he  praised  him  as 
the  greatest  of  men;  adding,  however,  that  the  least  man  who  enjoyed  the  full  light  and 
privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  was  then  being  preached  was  greater  than  he. 

Continuing,  Christ  contrasted  John's  ministry,  severe  and  ascetic,  with  his  own,  "  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners."  And  yet  with  neither  of  them  were 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  pleased.  This  saying  leads  Luke  to  relate  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  the  Lord's  friendship  for  sinners,  —  our  present  lesson. 

I.  Two  Types  of  Sinners.  —  Vs.  36,  37.  First  Type:  Simon  the  Pharisee. 
36.  And  one  of  the  Pharisees,  Simon  by  name  (v.  40).  "  The  Pharisee  was  not  a  con- 
vert to  Christ's  doctrine.  But  he  was  a  gentleman  in  high  standing,  whose  social  position 
was  so  secure  that  he  could,  if  he  were  so  minded,  invite  this  much-talked-of  rabbi  to  his 
table,  with  the  usual  motives  at  play  which  often  impel  superior  folk,  who  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered both  liberal  and  wise."  —  Gunsaulus.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  better  class  of 
Pharisees,  partially  open  to  conviction,  and  yet  showing  the  taint  of  phariseeism  by  refusing 
to  honor  Jesus  publicly  with  the  rites  accorded  illustrious  guests,  and  by  despising  utterly 
the  poor  woman  who  was  a  sinner. 

Illustration.  Simon's  attitude  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story  told  in  the  Bustan  of  the 
famous  Persian  poet,  Saadi.  "Jesus,  while  on  earth,  was  once  entertained  in  the  cell  of  a 
dervish,  or  monk,  of  eminent  reputation  for  sanctity.  In  the  same  city  dwelt  a  youth  sunk 
in  every  sin,  '  whose  heart  was  so  black  that  Satan  himself  shrank  from  it  in  horror.'  This 
last  presently  appeared  before  the  cell  of  the  monk,  and,  as  if  smitten  by  the  very  presence 
of  the  divine  prophet,  began  to  lament  deeply  the  sin  and  misery  of  his  past  life,  and, 
shedding  abundant  tears,  to  implore  pardon  and  grace.  The  monk  indignantly  interrupted 
him,  demanded  how  he  dared  to  appear  in  his  presence  and  in  that  of  God's  holy  prophet; 
assured  him  that  for  him  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  forgiveness,  and  to  prove  how  inexorably  he 
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37.  And-  behold,  a  woman  whichwa8  in  the  city,  Schwas  a  sinner.  and  when 
she  knew  that  ^iTs".?^  at  meat  in  the  Phar'i-see's  house,  6he  brought  an 
alabaster  c^e  of  ointment, 


considered  his  lot  was  fixed  for  hell,  exclaimed,  '  My  God,  grant  me  but  one  thing,  —that 
I  may  stand  far  from  this  man  on  the  judgment  day.'  On  this  Jesus  spoke:  '  It  shall  be 
even  so;  the  prayer  of  both  is  granted.  This  sinner  has  sought  mercy  and  grace,  and  has 
not  sought  them  in  vain.  His  sins  are  forgiven;  his  place  shall  be  in  paradise  at  the  last 
day.  But  this  monk  has  prayed  that  he  may  never  stand  near  this  sinner.  His  prayer  too 
is  granted:  hell  shall  be  his  place;  for  there  this  sinner  shall  never  come.'  "—  Trench. 

Desired  him.  Was  asking.  "  The  tense  implies  that  the  request  was  repeated"  — 
Expositor's  Bible.  And  he  went.  Jesus  was  like  the  sunlight,  glad  to  go  wherever  he 
might  carry  light  and  purification,  and  no  more  receiving  defilement  from  such  a  course 
than  the  sun's  rays  do.  Even  so  Christ's  disciples  may  go  safely  wherever  they  go  in  his 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  And  sat  down  to  meat.  "Rather,  reclined  at  table."  —  Cam- 
bridge Bible.  The  Jews,  whose  ancient  custom  had  been  to  sit  at  their  meals,  cross-legged 
on  the  floor  or  on  divans,  in  Christ's  day  had  borrowed  from  the  Persians  the  custom  of 
lying  on  couches,  the  head  toward  the  table,  the  feet  outward,  the  left  arm  supporting  the 
body,  the  right  hand  free  for  the  food.  Thus  the  woman  could  come  up  behind  Christ  and 
bathe  his  feet. 

Carefully  Distinguish  this  incident  from  the  anointing  of  Jesus'  feet  by  Mary  of 
Bethany,  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper  (Matt.  26:  6-13),  which  was  a  year  and  a  half 
later.  "  The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances,  the  character,  the  words  uttered,  and  the 
results,  are  all  entirely  different."  —  Cambridge  Bible.  Simon  was  a  very  common  name; 
there  are  fifteen  Simons  in  the  New  Testament.  Also,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  common 
belief,  "  consecrated  in  so  many  glorious  works  of  art,"  that  this  woman  was  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, out  of  whom  Christ  cast  seven  devils.  That  belief  arose  "  from  the  erroneous  sup- 
position that  demoniacal  possession  was  always  accompanied  with  moral  corruption." 

Alexander  Maclaren. 

Second  Type:  The  Woman  That  Was  a  Sinner.  37.  Behold.  "The  opening 
words  imply  that  her  presence  created  surprise."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  A  woman  in 
the  city.  Probably  Capernaum;  perhaps  Nain  or  Magdala.  Which  was  a  sinner.  A 
notorious  character,  as  the  Greek  implies.  "How  sinning  is  indicated  by  expressive 
silence:  a  harlot."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test.  "She  was  a  sad  tragedy  certainly,  with  her 
degraded  beauty  and  gay  attire  —  a  woman  ruined,  a  woman  ruining."  —  Ian  Maclaren. 
When  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat.  "  Her  presence  there  is  explained  by  the 
Oriental  custom  of  strangers  passing  in  and  out  of  a  house  during  a  meal  to  see  and  con- 
verse with  the  guests.  Trench  cites  a  description  of  a  dinner  at  a  consul's  house  in  Dami- 
etta.  '  Many  came  in  and  took  their  places  on  the  side  seats,  uninvited  and  yet  unchal- 
lenged. They  spoke  to  those  at  table  on  business  or  the  news  of  the  day,  and  our  host 
spoke  freely  to  them  '  {Parables)."  —  Prof.  M.  R.  Vincent.  "  An  Englishman's  house  is 
his  castle,"  but  missionaries  tell  us  that  in  most  lands  the  lack  of  privacy  is  one  of  the 
serious  trials  in  their  work.  In  the  Pharisee's  house.  "A  formidable  place  for  one 
like  her  to  go  to;  but  what  will  love  not  dare?  "  —  Expos.  Greek  Test. 

What  Drew  Her  to  Jesus?  She  was  evidently  a  great  sinner,  but  evidently  also  a 
repentant  one.  She  had  heard  Christ's  "woes"  against  sin,  but  she  had  also  heard  his 
promises  of  pardon.  She  knew  how  he  had  forgiven  the  paralytic.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in 
The  Light  of  the  World,  imagines  how  she  may  have  listened  to  the  Master  in  some  other 
city,  till  she  could  say, 

"  And  that  old  life  seems  like  a  feather  dropped 

From  free  bird's  wing  —  mine,  yet  no  longer  mine, 

And  in  the  air  of  sweet  new  life  I  soar 

Singing  and  soaring  with  the  joy  he  taught. 

Wherefore,  I  followed  to  Capernaum, 

One  in  his  lengthening  train  —  the  last  and  least. 

That  night  he  lay  at  meat 
In  Simon's  house,  in  my  own  city  here,  — 
It  stands  there  yonder  with  the  three  white  domes,  — 
And,  'midst  the  others,  I,  too,  entered  in, 
Bearing  my  box,  the  costliest  thing  I  owned, 
Holding  much  precious  spikenard,  subtly  pressed 
From  flower  and  root  of  delicatest  growth." 

II.  Two  Ways  of  Treating  Jesus.  —  Vs.  37,  38,  44-46.    First:  The  Woman's 
Way.     37.    Brought  an  alabaster  box.     Flask.     "  Literally,  an  alabaster,  just  as  we 
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Second  Quarter. 


38-  andsfandShind  at  his  feet,  behind him  weeping,  Xd  began  to  ™h  his  feet 
with  her  tears,  and  *2$ffi£Z'  with  the  *££  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet, 
and  anointed  Jnee',"  'with  the  ointment. 

39.  Now  when  the  Pharisee  which  had  bidden  him  saw  j[;  he  spake 
within  himself,  saying,  l  This  man,  if  he  were  2  a  prophet,  3  would  have 
perked  who  and  what  manner  of  woman  th^'wlnch  toucheth  him;  tfh°ttrt  she  is  a 
sinner. 

40.  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Sl'mon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say 
unto  thee.     And  he  saith,  Master,  say  on. 

41.  ThereAwa9a  certain  cred£,°;ieThieh  had  two  debtors  :  the  one  owed  five  hun- 
dred 4  pence,  and  the  other  fifty. 


1  Comp.  Luke  15  :  2. 

2  V.  16  ;  John  4  :  19. 


3  Comp.  Luke  22  :  64. 
*  See  Matt.  18:  28. 


call  a  drinking  vessel  made  of  glass  a  glass.  Pliny  compares  these  vessels  to  a  closed 
rosebud."  —  Vincent's  Word  Studies  in  the  N.  T.  Alabaster  is  a  beautiful  form 
of  white  gypsum.  "The  alabaster  boxes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  were  presumably 
of  travertine."  —  Standard  Dictionary.  Of  ointment.  The  ointment  with  which 
Mary  of  Bethany  anointed  Jesus'  feet  was  worth  300  pence,  Roman  silver  denarii, 
worth  15  to  17  cents  each,  or  $50.  Equivalent  to  $300  in  our  day.  "  Horace  offers  to 
give  a  cask  of  wine  for  a  very  small  box  of  it  "(Odes,  IV.,  xii.,  17). —  Cambridge  Bible. 
"  Compare  the  attar  of  roses,  made  at  Ghazipoor  in  Hindustan,  which  requires  400,000 
full-grown  roses  to  produce  one  ounce,  and  which  sells,  when  pure,  in  the  English  ware- 
houses as  high  as  $100  an  ounce."  —  American  Encyclopedia. 

38.  And  stood  (was  standing)  at  his  feet.  "Thanks  to  thee,  most  blessed  sinner: 
thou  hast  shown  the  world  a  safe  enough  place  for  sinners  —  the  feet  of  Jesus,  which  spurn 
none,  reject  none,  repel  none,  and  receive  and  admit  all." — Bernard.  Weeping.  In 
gratitude  and  penitence.  Began  to  wash  (R.  v.,  "to  wet")  his  feet  with  tears. 
"  Before  she  can  open  the  cruse  her  heart  opens,  and  tears  rain  down  so  abundantly  as  to 
wet  his  feet,  inflicting  an  indignity  when  she  had  meant  an  honor."  —  Alexander 
Maclaren. 


"  Drop,  drop,  slow  tears, 

And  bathe  those  beauteous  feet, 
Which  brought  from  heaven 

The  news  and  Prince  of  peace  ! 
Cease  not,  wet  eyes, 

His  mercies  to  entreat ; 


Reclining  at  Table 


To  cry  for  vengeance 

Sin  doth  never  cease  ; 
In  your  deep  floods 

Drown  all  my  faults  and  fears  ; 
Nor  let  his  eye 

See  sin  but  through  my  tears." 

—  Phineas  Fletcher. 

And  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head. 

"  With  a  touch,  she  looses  the  hair,  which  it  was  shame- 
ful to  let  down  in  public,  and,  with  the  ingenuity  and 
abasement  of  love,  makes  it  a  towel." — Alexander 
Maclaren.       And    kissed    his  feet.       "The   verb  is 

a  compound  one,  expressing 
tenderness  of  regard.  '  She 
rained  kisses  upon  them.'  The 
tense  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing verbs  shows  that  the 
actions  were  continued  and 
repeated,  as  though  she  could 
not  desist." —  Professor  Bliss. 
"  The  woman's  kissing  his 
feet  was  no  impropriety.  A 
woman  will  do  it  to-day  to  a 
judge,  or  to  any  high  official 
from  whom  she  expects  or  has 
received  a  great  favor.  It  was 
a    mark    of    most    submissive 
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42.  *&£»  they  had  „»?$£%**  to  pay,  he  frankI^  forgave  them  both. 
TeU^hh7X^eerhef^hem  will  love  him  most  ? 

43.  Si'mon  answered  and  said,  He_  I  suppose,  that^-  to  whom  he  forgave 
the  most.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  rightly  judged. 

44.  And  hteutrniSgd  to  the  woman,  a£ed  said  unto  Si'mon,  Seest  thou  this 
woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my 
feet :  but  she  hath  ^^  my  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  {h™  with  thehai»<>f 

ner  hair. 

4.5.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss  :  but  thiij™man  since  the  time  I  came  in  hath 
not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet. 

46.  x  My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint :  but  "h8™"™  hath  anointed 
my  feet  with  ointment. 


1  Psa. 23  :  5. 


ect." —  Prof.  Isaac  Hall,  in  S.  S. 
Times.  And  anointed  them  with  the 
ointment.  "  This  was  the  one  act  she 
had  come  of  set  purpose  to  do;  all  th-. 
wis  done  impulsively  under  the  rush  of 
feeling.''  —  Expos.   Greek  7 

-.  The  Pharisees  Way.  Con- 
it  with  the  woman's  way  of  treating 
Jesus.  44.  I  entered  into  thine  house. 
As  an  invite  1  guest,  to  whom  the 
should  have  shown  at  least  the  common 
court  -  -.  Thou  gavest  me  no  water 
for  my  feet.     In   Palestine  one 

on  coming  in  takes  oil  for  slip- 

pers and  -  :  or,  soc!-.  • 

stockings  being  unknown.     S  and 

behind  the  couches,  and  placing  a  * 
shallow  basin  on  the  ground,  pour  water 
over  it  on  the  feet  of  the  guests.     To  omit 

_i  be  to  imr  :s  one  of  very  inferior  rank.     We   can 

-nd  what  a  luxcr  tained  guest,  who  has  w:  a  the 

hot  sand  of  a  Syrian  road  in  summer."  —  Tristram. 

45.  Thou  jiv:  =  :  me  no  kiss.  the  present  .out 

kissing  him  ott  ekfaa  cheek   as  he  -  a  marked  sign  of  contempt,  or  at  least  a  claim 

to    a   much   higher   social   positicr. .     —  ~  -heikh  entertaining  Canon 


: 


My  :e  = 


-  :--   -      -v.   ■■:--:■:  :z --.  the    traveler  5    set 
e  i  thee     -   -.  th  er  theek  " :   :  -  ;  the  -■■■:•:. 
r-.'z  :      -  -     -    -  -  -•:   -  t :   -=.-  t .-:       Tins 


III.  A  3Urror  for  Two  Soul*.  — 


c.-ed,  "Trust  him 
ed  most  tir 
;  an  ordinary  I 

:':-  :  --";•   :   "  re-e'ted 

*  anoint  my  head,  the 
•   '  — .'/.  R. 

th  which  Christ  iUmni- 
le  parables,  because  it 

• 


-  ■  :   - . .  -  : 
max    if  he 
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47.  l  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  for- 
given ;  for  she  loved  much  :  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loveth  little. 

48.  And  he  said  unto  her,  2  Thy  sins  are  forgiven. 

49.  And  they  that  sat  at  meat  with  him  began  to  say  within  themselves, 
3  Who  is  this  that  even  forgiveth  sins?  also? 

1  1  Tim.  t :  14.  2  Matt.  9:2;  Mark  2:5.  3  Matt.  9:3;  Mark  2  :  7. 

40.  Jesus  answering  the  unspoken  thought,  and  so  proving  his  prophetic  insight. 
"  We  almost  see  the  half-sad  smile  flickering  on  the  Teacher's  lips."  —  Pulpit  Commentary . 
I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.  The  Greek  order  emphasizes  "  to  thee  "  —  "  You 
have  been  thinking  evil  of  me:  I  have  something  to  say  to  thee."  —  Cambridge  Bible. 
Master.      Greek,  "  teacher  ";    so  we  say  schoolmaster. 

The  parable  that  follows  sprung  from  the  common  life  of  the  people,  who  were  ever 
lending  and  borrowing. 

41.  There  was  a  certain  creditor.  Rather,  money-lender.  See  R.  v.  Which  had 
two  debtors.  "  The  creditor  is  Christ,  the  two  debtors  are  Simon  and  the  woman."  — 
IV.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  Or,  in  the  more  general  way  in  which  Christ's  audience  understood 
him,  "God  is  the  creditor,  men  the  debtors,  and  sin  the  debt." —  Trench.  The  one 
owed  five  hundred  pence.  Silver  denarii,  worth  from  15  to  17  cents;  about  $80. 
But  a  denarius  then  was  the  day's  wages  of  a  laborer,  so  that  this  sum  equalled  in  our 
money  at  least  $500.  The  other  fifty.  One-tenth  as  much.  "  The  former  sum  repre- 
sents the  enormous  amount  of  sins  to  which  this  sinful  woman  pleaded  guilty,  and  which 
Jesus  had  pardoned;  the  latter,  the  few  infractions  of  the  law  for  which  the  Pharisee 
reproached  himself."  —  Code/. 

42.  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay.  And  told  the  creditor  so,  is  implied. 
That  is  the  plight  of  every  sinner:  "Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring."  He  frankly. 
Freely;  omitted  in  the  R.  v.  Forgave  them  both.  As  readily  the  large  debt  as  the 
small;  thus  the  ocean  of  God's  love  covers  a  mountain  as  easily  as  a  molehill.  Which  of 
them  will  love  him  most  ?     Not  of  necessity,  but  probably. 

43.  I  suppose.  "The  air  of  languid  indifference  with  which  Simon  gave  his  judg- 
ment, as  if  the  case  supposed  were  too  insignificant  to  awaken  any  interest  in  his  mind, 
shows  that  he  had  no  thought  of  its  having  a  reference  to  himself."  —  Bruce.  He,  to 
whom  he  forgave  most.  Not  because  he  had  sinned  most,  —  in  that  case  sin  would  be 
an  advantage,  which  it  never  is,  —  but  because  he  was  most  conscious  of  his  debt  and  most 
relieved  at  pardon  from  it.  In  reality,  all  sin,  even  what  is  called  the  least  sin,  is  terrible, 
because  it  shuts  us  away  from  God.  The  best  men,  those  that  sin  the  least,  are  most  con- 
scious of  the  horror  of  any  sin.  "  It  was  so  with  Payson  and  Edwards,  men  of  saintly 
purity,  and  also  of  seraphic  love.  Their  confessions  of  sin  seem  like  the  moanings  of  lost 
spirits." — A.  H.  Currier,  D.D.  It  was  so  with  Paul,  with  Bunyan,  with  all  pure  and 
lofty  souls.  Thus  a  small  stain  on  a  pure  white  garment  is  more  noticed  and  regretted  than 
splashes  of  mud  on  garments  covered  with  filth. 

The  Mirror  of  this  Parable  showed  both  the  Pharisee  and  the  woman  that  they 
were  sinners,  equally  helpless  before  the  law,  equally  without  means  to  satisfy  God's  just 
claim.  It  showed  God  as  equally  forgiving  and  kind  to  both.  But  it  showed  only  one  of 
them  as  loving  much,  while  the  other,  on  the  paltry  ground  of  self-righteousness,  loves 
little.      How  true  the  parable  is  to-day ! 

IV.  Twin  Graces  and  Blessing's.  —  Vs.  47-50.  Jesus  courteously  refrains  from 
making  direct  application  of  the  parable  to  Simon,  leaving  that  to  the  Pharisee's  conscience; 
but  he  applies  it  boldly  to  the  woman. 

47.  Wherefore.  Because  her  actions  prove  her  true  repentance.  Her  sins,  which 
are  many,  are  forgiven,  as  you  may  see  from  the  evident  fact  that  she  loved  much, 
and  has  been  proving  this  love  by  the  deeds  you  have  witnessed;  while  you,  Simon,  to 
whom  little  is  forgiven  (in  your  own  self-satisfied  thought),  show  this  by  loving  and 
honoring  me  little.  This  passage  does  not  teach  that  love  is  the  ground  of  forgiveness,  but 
its  result. 

48.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.  Christ  has  been  talking  with  Simon,  and  in  large,  philo- 
sophic terms  which  the  woman  might  not  understand.  He  would  send  her  away  with  the 
comfort  of  this  plain,  direct  assurance. 

49.  Who  is  this  that  (even)  forgiveth  sins  ?    Notice  that  Christ,  so  quick  to  answer 
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50.  And  he  said  Un°t0  the  woman,  l  Thy  faith  hath  saved    thee;  go  in 
peace. 

1  Matt.  9  :  22  ;  Mark  5  :  34  ;  Luke  S  :  48  ;   18  :  42. 


Simon's  evil  thought  of  the  woman,  pays  no  attention  to  this  evil  thought  of  himself,  as  if 
he  were  a  blasphemer. 

50.  The  woman  had  exhibited  tzvo  beautiful  graces,  humility  and  love.  She  possessed 
two  great  blessings,  faith  and  peace.  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.  This  saying  is  an  in- 
direct answer  to  the  cavil  of  v.  49:  "No  word  of  mine,  but  thy  faith,  hath  saved  thee." 
But  it  was  her  faith  in  Christ,  shown  by  her  going  to  him  under  circumstances  so  difficult, 
and  by  her  tears  of  sorrow  and  deeds  of  love.  Go  in  (literally,  into)  peace.  She  was 
saved  not  only  from  the  past,  from  her  sin  and  its  penalty,  but  for  the  future,  for  a  life  of 
peace.  This  was  peace  with  God,  against  whose  law  she  had  been  revolting;  peace  with 
herself,  to  take  the  place  of  the  passion  and  conflicts  that  had  filled  her  soul;  and  peace 
with  her  fellow-men,  no  longer  warring  against  society.  "Great  peace  have  they  that  love 
thy  law."     Christ's  saying  was  like  his  "  Peacjs,  be  still,"  to  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

1 .  Christ  wants  and  deserves  our  very  best.  Not  only  the  first  fruits  of  our  earthly  goods, 
but  the  best  of  our  thoughts,  the  freshest  strength  of  our  days,  the  choicest  of  our  words, 
a  generous  share  of  our  time. 

"  Be  kingly  prodigal  of  time,  for  use 

In  God's  sweet  service.     'Tis  a  jealous  cruse 
That  holds  thy  life  from  love's  anointing  wide. 
Shatter  it  grandly.     See  !  an  eager  tide 
Of  fragrance  and  of  healing  ministries, 
Wrought  on  the  Lord  if  on  '  the  least  of  these' ; 
And  see  !  the  ragged  edge,  the  flakes  fallen  down, 
Form,  at  His  word,  thine  alabaster  crown  !  " 

—  AmosR.  Wells. 

2.  The  condemnation  of  sinners  carries  with  it  the  condemnation  of  ourselves.  Nothing 
is  more  unchristlike  than  scorn  of  one  who  has  fallen. 

Illustration.  There  is  a  legend  of  a  hard-hearted,  selfish  woman  who,  after  death, 
went  to  the  place  of  lost  souls.  A  dear  friend  of  hers  died  soon  after,  and,  not  finding  her 
in  heaven,  after  long  petitioning  gained  permission  to  try  to  bring  her  up  from  hell.  A 
radiant  angel  led  her  down,  down,  down  into  the  blackness,  until  they  came  to  the  place  of 
lost  souls  and  found  her  friend.  The  woman  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  angel,  who  lifted  her 
up  easily;  but  many  others,  as  many  as  twelve,  laid  hold  of  her  and  were  lifted  also,  with- 
out difficulty.  But  the  selfish  woman  feared  that  they  would  hold  her  back,  so  one  by  one 
she  shook  them  off,  and  got  rid  of  the  last  one  just  as  they  reached  the  pearly  gate.  Then 
the  angel  let  the  selfish  woman  go,  and  with  a  terrible  cry  she  sank  back  into  hell.  If  she 
had  brought  only  one  with  her,  she  might  have  entered  heaven. 

3.  Christ  has  forgiveness  ready  for  all  kinds  of  sinners.  He  was  as  willing  to  forgive 
the  Pharisee  his  pride  as  the  woman  her  impurity. 

Illustration.  A  little  child  asked  his  mother  if  he  could  say  what  he  liked  to  God. 
"Yes,"  said  she.  Then  he  prayed:  "  Dear  God,  love  me  when  I'm  naughty."  That  is 
precisely  the  prayer  that  God  likes  best  to  hear,  and  to  answer. 

4.  Christ  wants  us  to  show  our  love  to  him.  There  is  no  better  way  of  showing  it  than 
to  tell  others  about  Christ  and  his  love  for  them. 

"  Master,  no  offering,  "  Thus  in  thy  service,  Lord, 

Costly  or  sweet,  Till  eventide 

May  we,  like  Magdalene,  Closes  the  day  of  life, 

Lay  at  thy  feet ;  May  we  abide. 

Yet  may  love's  incense  rise,  And  when  earth  s  labor  cease, 

Sweeter  than  sacrifice,  Bid  us  depart  in  peace, 

Dear  Lord,  to  thee.  Dear  Lord,  to  thee 


—  Rev.  E.  P.  Parker. 
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LESSON  V. 


Second  Quarter. 


LESSON  V.— April  29. 

THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  SOWER.  —  Mark  4 :   1-20. 

COMMIT  y.  20.     READ  Matt.  13 :  1-23  ;  Luke  8  :  5-18. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  The  seed  is  the  word  of  God.  —Luke  8:  11. 


INDUCTIVE   STUDY 

1.  To  get  the  events  immediately  preced- 
ing the  lesson  read  Luke  8:  1-3;  Matt.  12: 
22-50. 

2.  Read  the  parable,  Mark  4:  1-9,  and 
compare  it  with  Matt.  13:  1-9;  Luke  8: 
4-8. 

3.  Read  the  interpretation,  Mark  4:  13- 
20,  and  compare  it  with  Matt.  13:  18-23; 
Luke  8:    11-15. 

4.  Read  the  discussion  of  parable-teach- 
ing, Mark  4:  10-12,  and  compare  it  with 
Matt.  13:    10-17;  Luke  8:  9,  10. 

5.  On  the  "  mysteries  "  see  1  Cor.  2:7; 
4:  I;  15:  51;  Rom.  16:  25;  Eph.  1:  9; 
Rev.  17:  5,  7. 

6.  On  the  phrase,  "them  that  are  with- 
out" (v.  11)  compare  1  Cor.  5:  12,  13; 
Col.  4:5;!  Thes.  4:  12. 


OF   THE   LESSON. 

7.  Use  a  concordance  to  discover  some 
of  the  diverse  meanings  of  the  word  "  para- 
ble," as  in  Ezek.  20:  49;  Num.  23:  7; 
Psa.  78:    2;  Mark  13:  28. 

8.  On  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,"  etc., 
see  the  six  occasions  of  the  use  of  the  ex- 
hortation by  Christ:  Matt.  II:  15;  13:  43; 
Mark  4:  9;  4:  23;  7:  16  (Auth.  Ver.); 
Luke  14:  35.  See  also  Rev.  2:  7,  11,  17, 
29;  3:  6,  13,  22;  13:  9.  Compare  also 
Matt.  13:  12;  25:  29;  Luke  8:  18;  19:  26. 

9.  Find  the  original  of  v.  12  in  Isa.  6: 
9,  10. 

10.  Find  in  a  concordance  the  many 
references  to  thorns,  thistles,  and  briers, 
such  as  Isa.  55:  13;  Ezek.  28:  24;  Hos.  10: 
8;  Psa.  118:  12;  Prov.  24:  31;  Eccl.  7: 
6;  Jer.  4;  3;  12:  13;  Matt.  7:  16;  27:  29; 
2  Cor.  12:  7. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  Primary  Department  should 
make  use  of  the  sand  tray,  with  which  the 
parable  may  be  clearly  presented  in  minia- 
ture. A  charming  exercise  for  the  primary 
scholars  is  the  concert  recitation  of  the 
parable  (memorized),  with  appropriate  ges- 
tures throughout. 

The  Intermediate  Department  will 
find  in  the  lesson  a  fine  opportunity  to  com- 
pare Scripture  with  Scripture.  Divide  the 
class  in  thirds,  one  for  Matthew,  one  for 
Mark,  and  one  for  Luke,  and  make  each  di- 
vision responsible  for  the  story  in  its  Gospel. 

The  Senior  Department  will  be  inter- 
ested in  defining  a  parable,  in  considering 
why  Christ  used  parables,  and  in  applying 
the  principles  of  the  parable  to  discover  the 
causes  of  retarded  growth  or  of  progress  in  the 
local  church  and  throughout  Christendom. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Soon  after  our  last  lesson,  dur- 
ing or  at  the  close  of  Christ's  second  tour 
of  Galilee,  autumn  of  a.  d.  28. 

Place.  —  On  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  near  a  town,  probably  Capernaum. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  The 
last  quarter  of  the  Second  Year  of  his 
ministry,  marked  by  the  introduction  of  a 
New  Method  of  Teaching,  begun  on  account 
of  the  growing  opposition. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

V.  20;  Eccl.  11:   6;  Psa.  126:  5,  6;  Isa. 
32:  20. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

The  best  book  on  this  series  of  parables 
is  The  Parables  by  the  Lake,  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Thomson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  the 
author  of  The  Land  and  the  Book.  Other 
standard  works  on  the  parables  are  by 
Trench,  Taylor,  Bruce,  Dods,  Richey,  Cal- 
derwood,  Arnot,  Guthrie,  Cummings,  Bour- 
dillon,  "  A.  L.  O.  E."  On  this  parable  see 
especially  Tristram's  Eastern  Customs  in 
Bible  Lands,  Chapter  VI.,  Gulick's  The 
Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Dorchester's 
Problem  of  Religious  Progress,  article  on 
"  thorns  "  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  Moulton  on  the  parable  in  The  Lit- 
erary Study  of  the  Bible. 


THE  LESSON  IN  LITERATURE. 

Ruskin,  Proserpina,  chap.  7.  Drum- 
mond's  Natural  Lmw  in  the  Spiritual 
World.  Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Na- 
ture, Krummacher's  Parables,  Gotthold's 
Emblems.  Whittier's  "  The  Prayer  of 
Agassiz."  .Longfellow's  "Fiftieth  Birth- 
day of  Agassiz."  Lowell's  "  The  Sower." 
Gilder's  '"The  Sower."  Hymn,  "What 
will  the  harvest  be?  " 
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HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

What  is  a  parable  ? 

Why  Christ  taught  in  parables. 

Eastern  customs  shown  in  the  lesson. 

Four  kinds  of  heart  soil. 

How  we  may  apply  the  parable  to  ourselves. 


PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :   Different  Ways  of 
Receiving  Truth. 

.  A  Specimen  Day  in   Christ's  Life 
(v.  1). 

The  healing  of  the  demoniac. 
The  discussion  with  the  scribes. 
His  mother  and  brothers  come  to  him. 
The  parables  by  the  sea. 


II.  Why    Did    Jesus   Teach   in    Para- 
bles?     (VS.  2,  IO-I3.) 

The  increasing  opposition. 
The  inner  circle. 
Our  use  of  parables. 

III.  The  Greatest  Farm  in  the  World 

(vs.  3,  14). 

The  Farm.    The  Farmer.    The  Seed. 

IV.  The     Greatest    Sowing     in     the 

World  (vs.  4-7,  15-19). 

The  process  of  sowing. 
Wayside  sowing. 
Sowing  on  shallow  soil. 
Sowing  among  thorns. 
Sowing  in  good  ground. 

The    Greatest    Harvest    in    the 
World. 


.„£"  to  teach  by  the  sea  side;  ^  there  *',■  gathered  unto 


1  he  began  aga 


i.  And 

him  a  very  great  multitude,  so  that  he  entered  into  a  ££$  and  sat  in  the  sea ; 
and  thae,rthele  multitude  ™se  by  the  sea  on  the  land 


1  Matt.  13  :   1  ;  Luke  8  :  4. 


I.  A  Specimen  Day  in 
Christ's  Life.— V.  i.  After 

the  anointing  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  Jesus  set 
out  (Luke  8 :  1-3)  on  a  second 
preaching  tour  of  Galilee.  The 
twelve  went  with  him,  and  also 
certain  women  whom  he  had 
healed,  including  Mary  Mag- 
dalene,and  thewife  of  Herod's 
steward.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey,  or  possibly  on  its  con- 
clusion, he  came  to  a  city  by 
the  sea,  probably  Capernaum; 
and  there  he  entered  upon  a 
day  of  which  we  have  a  con- 
spicuously full  record,  though 
we  are  to  think  of  it  as  only  a 
specimen  day  in  Christ's  busy 
life.  He  healed  the  blind  and 
dumb  demoniac  (Matt.  12: 
22-45),  an<l  na<^  a  discussion 
with  some  scribes  from  Jeru- 
salem. When  his  mother  and 
brethren  sought  him  (Matt. 
12:  46-50),  he  proclaimed  his 

disciples  as  his  kindred.  Then,  leaving  the  house  (doubtless  to  speak  to  his  mother  and 
brothers)  he  went  on  to  the  seashore,  and  there  spoke  a  wonderful  series  of  parables,  the 
first  of  which  we  are  now  to  study. 

1.  And  he  began  again.  As  on  former  occasions  (Mark  2:  13;  3:  7).  Jesus 
evidently  loved  the  sea,  and  to  be  outdoors.  To  teach  by  the  sea  side.  He  was  sitting 
there  at  first  (Matt.  13:  1),  perhaps  quietly  talking  with  his  mother  and  brothers,  when  a 
tremendous  crowd  came  down  upon  them,  a  great  multitude.  "  Out  of  every  city,'' 
Luke  says.  Christ  had  been  teaching  and  healing  in  all  their  cities  (Luke  8:1),  and  had 
won  great  fame.     The  people  of  his  time  were  like  the  starving  inhabitants  of  a  famine- 
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2.  And  he  taught  them  many  things  *g  parables,  l  and  said  unto  them 
in  his  *S1£ 

3.  Hearken:  Behold,  *hT^  £!,,X7her  to  sow: 

4.  *"a  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sowed,  some  seed  fell  by  the  way  side,  and 
the  fowlMrfdsheair  came  and  devoured  it  up- 

5.  And  S  fell  on  th*™M-g™ti.  where  it  had  not  much  earth;  and 
^htwao'  it  sprang  up,  because  it  had  no  ^L  of  earth  : 

6.  f^  when  the  sun  was  nugPn,  it  was  scorched ;  and  because  it  had  no 
root,  it  withered  away. 

7.  And  Xr  fell  among  the  thorns,  and  the  thorns  grew  up,  and  choked 
it,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit. 

8.  And   °ft£  fell  in-„e  good  ground,  -  and  %$**  fruit   *£»£?  up  and 

sed;     anr|    hrnncrril-   fnrrh     some  thirty,    onrl    some  sixty,   qnrI    some  an  hundred. 

ingi  ana  oroagni  iortn,    thirtvfoid,   ana  6ixtyfoldi   anu    B hundredfold. 

9.  And  he  said,  unto th^h- 0He  that' hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

10.  3  And  when  he  was  alone,  they  that  were  about  him  with  the  twelve 
asked  of  him  the  £«£&<■. 

11.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  you  a  is  given  toknow  the  mystery  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  :  but  unto  4  them  that  are  without,  all  Mtse  things  are 
done  in  parables  : 

1  Mark  12  :  38.  -1  Matt.  13  :   10  ;   Luke  8:9. 

-  John  15:5;  Col.  1:6.  4  1  Cor.  5 :   12  ;  Col.  4  :  5. 

stricken  land,  eager  to  crowd  around  any  one  that  offered  food;  and  Christ,  they  knew, 
had  the  bread  of  life.  So  that  he  entered  into  a  ship  (r.  v.,  "boat").  "Sitting 
down  at  its  prow,  the  highest  part  of  it."  —  Geikie.  The  people  stood  on  the  shores, 
which  are  curved  and  sloping,  thus  forming  a  natural  amphitheatre,  with  Jesus  in  the  center. 
Macgregor  tested  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  spot,  and  found  that  from  the  sea,  without 
raising  his  voice,  he  could  easily  be  heard  on  shore  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards. 
Christ's  audience  had  only  to  look  around  them,  and  they  would  see  in  actual  operation 
every  detail  of  the  parables  the  Master  was  uttering.  It  was  an  object  lesson.  Compare 
Longfellow's  poem  on  Agassiz: 

"  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took  "  'Come,  wander  with  me,'  she  said, 

The  child  upon  her  knee,  '  Into  regions  yet  untrod, 

Saying:  '  Here  is  a  story-book  And  read  what  is  still  unread 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.'  In  the  manuscripts  of  God.'  " 

See  also  Whittier's  "The  Prayer  of  Agassiz." 

II.  Why  Did  Jesus  Teach  in  Parables  I  —  Vs.  2,  10-13.  2-  And  he  taught 
them  many  things.  Matthew  records  seven  parables,  and  Mark  adds  another.  "They 
are  a  great  whole,  setting  forth  '  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  '  in  its  method  of  establish- 
ment, its  corruption,  its  outward  and  inward  growth,  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  it,  and 
its  final  purification." — Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.  By  parables.  Using  this  new 
method  because  of  the  rapidly  growing  hostility  to  him  and  his  teaching,  and  because  of 
his  hearers'  dulness  and  slowness  of  apprehension. 

10.  And  when  he  was  alone.  "  St.  Mark  here  anticipates  what  took  place  after  the 
Saviour  had  '  sent  the  multitudes  away'  and  'gone  into  the  house'  (Matt.  13:  36)."  — 
Cambridge  Bible.  They  that  were  about  him.  "An  outer  circle  of  disciples  from 
which  the  Twelve  were  chosen." — Expos.  Greek  Test.  Asked  of  him  the  parable. 
R.  v.,  "parables,"  all  of  the  series;  they  were  linked  together  by  a  common  purpose, 
evidently,  and  the  disciples  did  not  understand  what  that  purpose  was. 

11.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
Greek  "  mysteries  "  were  secret  religious  rites  whose  nature  has  never  been  discovered. 
"  A  mystery  does  not  denote  an  unknowable  thing,  but  one  which  is  withdrawn  from 
knowledge  or  manifestation,  and  which  cannot  be  known  without  special  manifestation  of 
it.  Hence  appropriate  to  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  could  be  known  only 
by  revelation."  —  Professor  M.  R.  Vincent.     This  revelation  had  been  made  to  the  dis- 
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ciples,  but  unto  them  that  are  without,  outside  the  privileges  of  discipleship  because 
they  are  not  ready  for  them,  all  these  things  are  done  in  parables. 

What  Is  a  Parable  ?  "A,  parable  is  an  analogy.  It  assumes  a  likeness  between 
higher  and  lower  things,  such  that  what  is  true  in  one  department  holds  good  in  another. 
The  analogy  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  story,  or  description,  as  in  most  of  Jesus'  parables, 
but  this  is  not  essential."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  See  "'Inductive  Study."  "Parable  is  from 
napi,  beside,  and  /3d-Ua>,  to  ihrozv.  A  parable  is  a  form  of  teaching  in  which  one  thing  is 
thrown  beside  another.     Hence  its  radical  idea  is  comparison."  —  Vincent's  Word  Studies. 

Why  Did  Christ  Use  Parables?  —  V.  12.  Christ's  own  answer  is  a  quotation  of 
phrases  from  Isa.  6:  9,  IO.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  take  this  quotation  as  implying 
that  Christ  did  not  want  all  men  to  understand  his  teaching  and  be  converted;  that  was  the 
one  great  longing  of  his  life.  But  it  is  a  sentence  pronounced  on  "  those  who,  after  long 
attendance  on  Christ's  ministry,  were  still  '  without  ';  a  sentence  of  blindness  pronounced 
on  those  who  will  not  see."  —  Professor  Swete.  It  is  like  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's 
heart  by  God  after  Pharaoh  had  hardened  it  himself,  or  like  the  terrible  decree  on  the  last 
page  of  the  Bible,  "  He  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still." 

Christ  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  now  rapidly  increasing.  In  parables  he  could  set 
forth  facts  about  his  kingdom  and  its  relation  to  the  Jewish  and  Roman  governments 
which  would  have  aroused  intense  opposition  if  taught  directly,  and  have  unduly  shortened 
his  ministry.  No  one  could  object  to  a  simple  story.  Besides,  these  stories  would  be 
remembered,  inevitably,  by  the  dullest;  they  would  be  pondered  over,  and  sometime, 
months  afterward  perhaps,  their  true  meaning  and  purpose  would  flash  upon  their  minds, 
and  then  they  would  "  be  converted."  Ruskin  compares  the  parables  to  traps  set, 
attractively  baited;    in  time,  they  would  spring,  and  hold. 

Our  Use  of  Parables.  "  Can  you  apply  a  parable?  It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
reason,  but  usually  vastly  more  convincing."  —  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  "  Of  all  the  things 
that  a  teacher  should  know  how  to  do,  the  most  important,  without  any  exception,  is  to  be 
able  to  tell  a  story."  —  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.  And  this  is  equally  true  of 
parents,  preachers,  public  speakers,  mission  workers,  all  that  would  influence  others.  A 
good  illustration  puts  barbs  on  truth,  so  that,  entering  easily,  it  cannot  be  pulled  out.  And 
there  is  no  better  model  of  this  difficult  and  important  art  than  Christ's  parables. 

III.  The  Greatest  Farm  in  the  World. —  Vs.  3,  14.    3.  Hearken.    "Hear! 

Listen!  a  summons  to  attention  natural  for  one  addressing  a  great  crowd  from  a  boat."  — 
Expos.  Greek  Test.  Behold,  there  went  out  a  (r.  v.,  "the  ")  sower  to  sow.  "  He 
went  out  from  the  village  or  hamlet,  where  the  farmers  in  the  East  are  accustomed  to 
reside."  —  Morison.  "Christ  is  the  great  Sower,  who  has  'come  forth  '  from  the  Father. 
This  has  been  generally  called  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  but  he  is  not  the  prominent  figure. 
The  subject  is  much  rather  the  soils."  —  Alexander  Jllaclaren,  D.D. 

The  Farm  of  this  parable  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  next  parable,  of  which  Christ  said, 
"The  field  is  the  world"  (Matt.  13:  38).  It  is  the  grandest  of  all  farms,  because  it 
includes  all,  and  all  cities  too.  Home  and  foreign  missions  run  into  each  other.  The  farm 
begins  in  your  parlor  and  kitchen,  and  extends  for  twelve  thousand  miles  in  every  direction. 

The  Farmer  is  Christ,  but  he  is  the  Head  of  the  farm,  the  owner  and  director;  every 
Christian  should  be  a  farmer  under  him. 

The  Seed.  14.  The  sower  soweth  the  word.  The  Bible,  and  whatever,  in  speech  or 
in  writing,  interprets  the  Bible,  and  brings  it  close  to  men's  hearts;  but  especially  the 
sacred  writings  themselves.  The  Bible  is  by  far  the  most  popular  book  in  the  world.  In 
1904  the  American  Bible  Society  issued  1,770,891  Bibles  and  portions  of  Bibles.  During 
the  88  years  of  its  history  its  issues  have  been  74,441,674  copies.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  issued  in  the  year  1902-3  the  enormous  number  of  5,943,775  copies,  and 
from  1804  had  issued  180,982,740  copies.  The  American  Bible  Society  employs  500  per- 
sons in  distributing  Bibles.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  552  Bible  women 
on  mission  fields.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  more  than  400  languages,  — all  the 
permanent  and  influential  languages  of  the  globe. 

The  Soil  is  the  human  heart,  which  responds  to  the  seed  in  many  different  ways,  as 
the  parable  goes  on  to  show. 

IV.  The  Greatest  Sowing  in  the  World. —Vs.  4-7,  15-19.    4.  As  he  sowed. 

The  good  seed  of  Bible  truth  is  sowed  by  the  preacher,  in  sermons;  by  the  Sunday-school 
teacher,  in  the  class;  by  parents,  in  the  home.  It  is  sowed  in  young  people's  prayer-meet- 
ings, in  private  conversations,  in  letters,  in  religious  books  and  papers.  It  is  sowed  silently 
as  well  as  in  speech,  by  the  character,  by  kind  deeds,  by  pleasant  smiles,  by  unconscious 
influence;  but  all  these  tell  for  Christ  only  as  the  person  is  an  outspoken  Christian.     Speech 
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1:.  '  see  rig  they  ma]  -  And  not  perceive  :  and  hearing  thev  mav 
hear,  and" not  understand':   lest  they  should  :.       ;     ;-"and  ■**£*- 

should  be  forgiven  them. 

13.  And  he  J       unto  them,  Know  ye  not  this  parable?  and  how  '^H^r1 

14.  -'  The  sower  soweth  the  word. 

15.  And  these  are  thev  bv  the  wav  side,  where  the  word  is  sown;  ^ 
when  thev  have  hear.  \  and  taketh  away  the  word 
^StSU-  sown  in 

1  Is.  [ati   13     14;   Luke 8:   .-.  John  12  :  _ 

for  Chri-  :  the  maker's  name   on  a  machine,  which  attributes  to  its  true   origin  the 

good,  c  -:  the  machine  does.     This  sowing,  also,  is  ml.     The  farmer  always 

sow  -  ".imes  m:  :han  he  expects  to  spring  up.     We  must  be  liberal  of  our  good 

ris  and  deeds,  and  not  be  disappointed  if  they  do  not  all  come  to  visible  fruition.  Our 
-       :ng,  too,  mu-  We  must   not  stay  at  home  and  expect  the  field  to 

come  to  us.     We  must  '  go  out  into  the  h_  -  and  hedges."  and  try  to   make  "  the  wil- 

ssom  "  as  well  as  our  fertile  gardens.     The  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
shop,  the  mission,  the  slums,  —  all  are  part  of  the  farm  given  us  to  till. 

Wa"  S       d*g.     Some     see        fell  by   the    way   side.     Canon   Tristram    thus 

des:        -  ^:ng  that  he  in   the   z  lain  of  Ge  et:  "  His  basket  of  seed 

steady   measured  pace  he  marched  up  and  down  his  portion 

of  the  open  fiel :: .        dnf  handful  of  corn  before  him   at  each  step.     Two  narrow  paths 

intersected  his  corn-patch.     These  necessarily  received  their  share  of  seed,  where  it  did  not 

f or  a  i  -  and  some  little  flocks  of  larks  and  buntings  followed  the 

swept    the  pathways   clear..''      Grain-fields  in   Palestine   are  seldom 

.  and  both  -  freely  :he  narrow  paths  intersecting 

them.     And  the  fowls  of  the  air  .  "birds  "     came  and  devoured  it.     "  Birds 

in  Syria,  and  especi:  Lake  of  Tiberias,  are  extraordinarily  numerous.     Syria  is 

_  ground  of   many  migratory  birds   from  northern    Europe    and    Asia." 

"  Descending  to  the  plain  of  Gennesarrt.  we  rassed  a  hillside  which  was  black  with  over 

one  thousand  crows,  iting  there  for  the  unhappy  plowmen  to  move  far  enough 

:         -rend  on  I  Ids." —  IV.  H.  Thomson,  M.D. 

15.    The  It:  When  they  have  heard.     "They  are  not  opposers,  they 

".h  as  the  ithout  the  soil  of  their  natures  being 

changed.'* —  io  not  ui  ..    13:    19),  because  they  are  not 

prepared  to  understand.     Their  hearts  "  need  the  gospc  ■    to  rip  them  up,  tears  of  re- 

pentanc  them  soft,  and  the   Sun   of   Righteousness  to   make  them   warm."  — 

Bi:  .     But,  on  the  contrary,  "  they  have  exposed  their  hearts  as  common  roads 

to  every  evil  influence  o:  rid,  till  \:  become  hard  as  pavements.''  —  Trench. 

Car        worries,  pleasures,  pass  -  -ion  of  their 

1       is.     iflort    -  .-.  Satan  cometh  immediately,  like  the  birds  in  the  field,  and  taketh 

away  the  word.     He  has  man]  He  will  destroy  the  effect  of  a  good 

sermon  sm  of  the  preacher's  manner,  or  the  mispronunciation  of   a  word.     Into 

the  midst  of  an  irr.~.  ill  insinuate  a  business  worry.      He  will  offset  a 

revival  by  a  frivolous  az.  And  when  we  are  about  to  obey  the  trath  he  will  say, 

:  time.     J  z:  i:    -.  :  " 

Illustrations.     Tne  chimes  of  Trinity  Church  in  lower  New  York,  which  are  quite 

i lowed  up  and  lost  roar  of  traffic  on  Brc : 

A  dying  man  once  said  in  despair  to  a  minister  whose  church  he  had  attended  regularly 

years,  "  I  have  never  heard  a  sermon!  "      And  he  explained  that  always  during 

.on  he  had  been  planning  his  -  affairs. 

Thv  .at  can  hear  sou*  :he  shrill  noise  of  certain  insects,  that 

are  e       "     -*  men.     "  .  ronomer  can  distinguish  a  -     - 

as  double  where  the  novice  can  see  only  one  star,  or  none  at  all.     So  it  is  possible  for  any 

one  : .  brain  his  soul  for  the  perception  of  the  tenths. 

Sowing  on  Shallow  Son..     5.  Some  fell  on  stony  ^r.  v.,  "rocky"    ground. 
Not  on  ground  s(  nth  boulders,  for  the  soil  among  them  is  "the  richest  the  earth  pro- 
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they 


if\       Anrl     thf><;p         are  they  likewise  which  „_„     t;nwn  on  Btony  ground ;        u,hn      iiihpn 

O.    Anu    inese     in  like  manner  llre  they  that     are    aOWn     upon  the  rocky  2>tace»,    wnoi    Wnen 

have  heard  the  word,  XafghTway  receive  it  with  ^f : 
7-  andlty  have  no  root  in  themselves,  fu?  endure  but  (or  atZX>w ■"""?' 


ixr\-\or\     affliction      ,._.  nprcppntmn    oricArVi    for  the  word's  sake,  immediately   tKa,r  are  offended. 
wnen   tribulation  °r  persecution   ariseiil   because  of  the  word,  straightway  tney 


Ktumlile. 


duces,  consisting  of  decomposed  basalt  from  the  stones."  —  Tristram.  But  the  seed  fell 
on  flat  rock  thinly  covered  with  only  an  inch  or  so  of  soil.  The  dry,  underlying  rock  held 
the  sun's  heat  like  a  hot-bed,  and  forced  the  seed,  so  that  immediately  it  sprang  up. 

6.  But  when  the  sun  was  up,  it  was  scorched.  The  roots  were  shallow,  and 
burned  up  by  the  over-heated  soil.  The  rock  prevented  their  reaching  down  where  it  was 
cool  and  moist.  "  Precocity  and  rapid  growth  are  everywhere  the  forerunners  of  rapid 
decay.  The  oak  that  is  to  stand  a  thousand  years  does  not  shoot  up  like  the  hop  or  the 
creeper.  Man  whose  age  is  seventy  years  has  a  slowly  growing  infancy  and  youth,  while 
the  insect  grows  up  in  a  day  and  dies  at  night  or  at  the  week's  end."  —  Dods. 

16.  The  Interpretation.  These  are  the  hearers  that  receive  the  word  immediately, 
and  with  gladness.  Of  course,  Christ  is  not  objecting  to  promptness  in  receiving  him. 
Of  his  noblest  disciples  it  is  recorded  that,  when  he  called  them,  "  they  immediately  left  the 
ship  and  followed  him."  But  there  is  a  promptness  of  decision,  and  there  is  a  promptness 
of  frivolity,  always,  like  the  Athenians,  ready  for  a  new  thing.  The  first  is  like  the  com- 
pass needle,  which,  when  released  from  the  clamp,  turns  promptly  and  faithfully  to  the 
north;  the  second  is  like  the  weather-vane.  Neither,  of  course,  does  Christ  object  to  joy 
in  those  that  receive  him.  "  For  joy  is  a  characteristic  of  deep  as  well  as  of  shallow 
natures.  Absence  of  joys  in  a  religious  life  is  a  sign,  not  of  depth,  but  of  dulness.  Joy 
without  thought  is  a  definition  of  the  stony-ground  hearer."  —  Professor  Bruce. 

17.  The  trouble  is  that  these  hearers  have  no  root  in  themselves.  They  are  moved 
by  temporary  enthusiasm  and  not  by  an  inward  conviction.  They  have  followed  the  crowd 
rather  than  Christ.  And  the  test  comes  when  affliction  or  persecution  ariseth  for  the 
word's  sake.  There  is  sure  to  come  a  time  when  allegiance  to  Christ  will  mean  a  loss  of 
popularity  or  property  or  position.     The  student  must  refuse  to  join  in  some  foolish  prank, 
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Stony  Ground."  "Among  the  Thorns. 

Parable  of  the  Sower. 


On  Good  Ground." 
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18.  And  £»  are  they  ^  are  sown  among  the  thorns;  these  ^hae8yhtha<  have 
heard  the  word, 

J9-  Ind  the  cares  of  ^l"  world,  J  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and 
the  lusts  of  other  things  entering  in,  choke  the  word,  and  it  becometh 
unfruitful. 

20.  And  g£fe  are  they  Thh^hWefe  sown  upo°nnthe  good  ground;  such  as  hear 
the    word,    and   ™eu/    and    b™g£rth   fruit,    60I"e    thirtyfold,    ^fxt^d,   and 

some  an  hundred, 
a  hundredfold. 

1  1  Tim.  6 :  9,  17. 

the  merchant  must  lose  trade  rather  than  stoop  to  dishonesty,  the  politician  must  oppose  an 
unreasonable  demand  of  his  constituents,  the  friend  must  be  rebuked  and  warned  at  the  risk 
of  friendship.  Then,  unless  their  religion  is  rooted  far  deeper  than  desire  for  ease  or 
wealth  or  applause,  they  are  offended,  they  choose  the  devil's  way  rather  than  Christ's, 
and  their  religion  shrivels  up. 

Illustrations.  So  Herod  "heard  John  gladly,"  but  remained  a  profligate.  So 
Felix  held  many  long  conversations  with  Paul.  So  the  youthful  Alcibiades  was  attracted 
by  Socrates,  and  Saul  was  moved  by  the  songs  of  David.  Many  a  romantic  boy  looks  at 
the  smiling  waters  and  reads  of  glorious  voyages  and  runs  away  to  sea;  but  the  first  sea- 
sickness and  storm  take  all  the  sailor  out  of  him. 

Sowing  Among  Thorns.  7.  And  some  fell  among  thorns.  "  Among  the  seeds 
of  thorns  or  briers,  which  afterwards  came  up."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  And  choked  it,  and 
it  yielded  no  fruit.  "  The  first  did  not  spring  up,  being  picked  up  by  the  birds;  the 
second  sprang  up  but  did  not  grow,  withered  by  the  heat;  the  third  sprouted  and  grew  up 
but  yielded  no  (ripe)  fruit,  choked  by  thorns." — Expos.  Greek  Test.  The  thorns  choked 
the  wheat  by  crowding  their  roots,  absorbing  the  nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  shading 
them  from  the  sunshine,  so  that  little  of  the  wheat  came  to  maturity.  The  Greek  word, 
"  thorns,"  used  here  is  the  one  used  in  describing  Christ's  crown  of  thorns.  It  is  an  indefi- 
nite word,  and  the  plant  cannot  be  positively  identified.  "There  are  not  less  than  50 
genera  and  200  species  of  plants  in  Syria  and  Palestine  furnished  with  thorns  and  prickles. 
There  is  probably  no  country  on  earth  of  the  same  extent  which  has  so  many  plants  with 
prickles  and  thorns  as  the  Holy  Land.  One  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
providential  provision  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  goats,  asses,  and  camels,  were  it 
not  that  the  mouths  of  these  creatures  are  provided  with  a  mucous  membrane  so  tough  that 
it  seems  impervious  to  them  .  .  .  and  they  masticate  them  with  evident  relish.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  thorns  flourish  and  multiply,  and,  in  many  places,  take  possession  of  the 
land.     Thistles  grow  to  a  height  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet."  —  Hastings''  Bible  Dictionary. 

18.  The  Interpretation.     This  class  of  persons  also  hear  the  word,  like  the  others. 

19.  And  the  cares  of  this  world.  First  kind  of  brier:  worries;  not  business,  but 
over-anxiety  about  business.  And  the  deceitfulness  of  riches.  Second  kind  of  brier : 
greed  for  gold,  which  deceives  by  promising  pleasure  and  ease  when  it  only  brings 
care.  Not  riches,  but  deceitful  riches,  riches  in  which  men  trust  (see  Mark  10:  24). 
And  the  lusts  of  other  things.  Third  kind  of  brier:  pleasure;  not  joy,  of  which  the 
Christian  life  is  full,  but  pleasure  become  a  lust,  a  passion,  the  end  of  life  having  become 
amusement.  These  things  —  business,  money,  recreation  —  are  right  and  necessary  in 
moderation,  strictly  subordinated  to  the  higher  life  of  the  soul,  used  merely  as  our  tools; 
but  when  they  take  possession  of  us,  rule  our  thoughts  and  almost  monopolize  our  time, 
they  throttle  all  our  nobler  faculties. 

Illustrations.  "  An  Arab,  who  fortunately  escaped  death  after  losing  his  way  in  the 
desert  without  provisions,  tells  of  his  feelings  when  he  found  a  bag  of  pearls,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  abandon  all  hope.  '  I  shall  never  forget,'  said  he,  '  the  relish  and  delight  I  felt  in 
supposing  it  to  be  fried  wheat,  nor  the  bitterness  and  despair  I  suffered  in  discovering  that 
the  bag  contained  pearls.'  " —  O.  S.  Marden. 

"  It  is  said  that  there  was  laid  one  morning  on  the  minister's  pulpit  a  little  folded 
paper,  which,  when  opened,  contained  the  words,  "  The  prayers  of  this  congregation  are 
requested  for  a  man  who  is  growing  rich."  — J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 

"The  poorest  man  I  know  of  is  the  man  who  has  nothing  but  money." — John  D. 
Rockefeller. 
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"  Wasted  and  all  in  rags  his  starved  soul  went, 
And  opulently  paupered,  he  grew  old, 
And  stood  with  loaded  hands  and  heart  forespent, 

A  beggar,  with  a  million  bits  of  gold. "  —  Arthur  Stringer. 

Sowing  in  Good  Ground.  8.  And  other  fell  on  good  ground.  This,  of  course, 
was  the  greater  part  of  the  seed,  as  it  is  in  all  sowings  of  the  word.  "  My  word  shall  not 
return  unto  me  void"  (Isa.  55:  11).  And  brought  forth,  some  thirty,  and  some 
sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  times  the  original  seed.  "  At  Geneva,  in  1855,  I  got 
from  a  field  a  single  ear  of  barley  containing  276  grains.  Trench  remarks  that  '  Herodotus 
mentions  that  two  hundredfold  was  a  common  return  in  the  plain  of  Babylon,  and  some- 
times three;  and  Niebuhr  mentions  a  species  of  maize  that  returns  four  hundredfold.'  In 
1868,  a  year  remarkable  for  its  heat  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  that, 
in  a  field  of  wheat  in  Kent,  there  were  many  single  seeds  which  produced,  each,  thirty 
straws,  topped  with  closely  set  and  fully  developed  ears,  which  yielded  between  nine  hun- 
dred and  one  thousand  grains  from  a  single  parent  seed."  — Morison.  "Sixteen  years  ago 
a  small  coffee  plant  was  sent  to  Blantyre,  Africa,  and  from  it  five  million  coffee  trees  have 
since  been  derived.      How  like  the  growth  of  a  good  seed  and  its  influence  !  " 

20.  The  Interpretation.  The  good-ground  hearers  are  not  merely  hear  the  word,  but 
receive  it,  "  in  a  good  and  honest  heart  "  (Luke),  and  "  hold  it  fast."  Their  minds  are 
eager  for  the  truth,  they  listen  or  read  attentively,  they  meditate  and  pray  over  it,  and  then 
they  act  upon  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  their  lives,  the  results  varying  according  to 
talents  and  opportunities,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  but  the  reward  being  equal  if  the 
fidelity  is  equal. 

Illustrations.  A  medical  missionary  cured  a  Hindu  of  a  severe  disease,  and  sent 
him  home  from  the  hospital  with  a  Bible.  Three  years  later,  on  visiting  the  man's  village, 
that  missionary  found  all  the  inhabitants  worshiping  only  the  true  God,  their  sole  instructor 
having  been  the  Bible.     Thousands  of  such  instances  have  occurred  on  mission  fields. 

Gulick,  in  The  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  estimates  the  number  of  Christians  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century  as  2,000,000;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  10,000,000; 
tenth,  50,000,000;  fifteenth,  100,000,000;  eighteenth,  200,000,000;  while  in  1880  there 
were  410,000,000  Christians  in  the  world;  in  1890  there  were  493,000,000;  in  1896  there 
were  500,000,000.  "Christianity,"  he  says,  "has  gained  nearly  three  times  as  many 
adherents  during  the  past  ninety  years  as  it  did  during  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years.  Never 
was  Christianity  growing  so  rapidly  in  numbers  as  now." 

That  this  glorious  progress  may  continue,  let  each  Christian  (1)  make  and  keep  the  soil 
of  his  heart  receptive  to  the  word  of  God;  (2)  be  active  in  sowing  good  seed  in  other 
hearts;  (3)  sow  it  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  (4)  sow  it 
liberally,  in  unpromising  as  well  as  promising  fields;  (5)  and  sow  in  faith,  knowing  that 
God  will  give  the  increase.  If  all  this  is  done,  then,  from  the  Greatest  Farm  in  the  World, 
we  shall  reap 

THE  GREATEST  HARVEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


LESSON  VI.  — May  6. 

THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TARES. 

Matthew  13  :  24  30,  36-43. 

COMMIT  y.  30.    READ  Matt.  13  :  31-35,  44-53  ;  3Iark  4  :  26-29. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  —  G al.  6:  7. 
INDUCTIVE    STUDY   OF   THE   LESSON. 


1.  Read  the  parable,  Matt.  13:  24-30, 
and  underscore  the  points  of  the  parable 
where  the  thought  is  different  from  that  of 
the  parable  of  the  sower. 
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2.  Read  the  interpretation,  Matt.  13:  36- 
43,  and  note  the  features  of  the  parable  that 
are  not  brought  into  it. 

3.  Build  up  from  the   following  passages 


Matthew  13:  24-30,  36-43. 


LESSON  VI. 


Second  Quarter. 


the  New  Testament  picture  of  the  devil: 
Matt.  4:  1:  13:  19;  Luke  22:  31;  John 
13:  2;  2  Cor.  2:11;  11 :  3,  14;  Eph.  6: 
11;  1  Thes.  2:  18;  2  Tim.  2:  26;  1  Pet.  5: 
8,  9;  Rev.  2:  10;  12:  9;  20:  1-3,  7-10. 

4.  Compare  "  the  field  is  the  world " 
with  Mai.  1:  II;  Matt.  S:  II;  13:  31-33; 
28:  19;  Mark  16:  15;  John  IO  :  16;  3:  16; 
Acts  1 :  8;  Rev.  5:  13. 

5.  Gain  a  conception  of  angels,  as  the 
New  Testament  pictures  them,  from  Luke 
l:  9;  Heb.  1:  14;  Matt.  18:  10;  4:  6; 
24:  31;  1  Cor.  6:  3;  11 :  IO;  Col.  2:  1.8; 
Rev.  22:  8,  9;  Matt.  28:  2-5. 

6.  On  the  day  of  judgment  see  Matt.  16: 
27;  chaps.  24,  25;  2  Cor.  5:  10;  2  Tim.  4: 
1;  2  Pet.  3:7;  Rev.  20:  12,  13. 

7.  On  the  destruction  of  the  tares  by  fire 
see  Isa.  5:  24;  10:  16,  17;  Mai.  4:1;  Matt. 
3:  10;  7:  19;  Heb.  6:  8;  10:  27. 

8.  With  v.  43  compare  Dan.  12:  3. 


LEARN  BY  HEART. 
V.  30;  Dan.  12:  3;  1  Pet.  3:  12. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  Primary  Department  may  make 
good  use  again  of  the  sand-box,  to  represent 
the  field.  Sow  chalk  dust  for  the  good  seed, 
and  coal  dust  for  the  bad  seed.  Draw  a 
picture  of  wheat  stalks  hanging  over  with  a 
weight  of  grain  and  of  tares  standing  straight 
with  empty  heads.  Get  the  children  to  tell 
you  what  actions  will  make  tares  of  them, 
and  what,  wheat. 

The  Intermediate  Department  may 
well  consider  all  the  remaining  parables  of 
the  group.  Assign  one  to  each  member  of 
the  class  to  study  with  especial  care  at  home 
and  be  ready  to  explain  it  to  the  class. 

The  Senior  Department  will  find  in 
this  parable  alone  abundant  food  for  thought. 
It  brings  up  the  difficult  question  of  church 
discipline,  how  far  it  should  go,  and  the 
relations  of  Christians  to  non-Christians.  It 
also  introduces  the  difficult  subjects  of  Satan, 
angels,  and  the  judgment.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  ask  different  members  of  the 
class  to  come  prepared  to  conduct  discus,- 
sions  of  these  various  themes. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  — Autumn,  a.  d.  28. 

Place. — On  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  probably  near  Capernaum;  also  a 
house  in  the  city. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Second  Year  of  his 
ministry. 


HOME   STUDY 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Wheat  and  tares  in  the  world. 

Wheat  and  tares  in  our  lives. 

Why  wheat  and  tares  are  allowed  to  grow  together. 

The  judgment  day. 

How  to  change  tares  into  wheat. 


PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 

SUBJECT:     Bad     Men     among     the 
Good,  and  What  to  Do  with  Them. 

I.  The  Problem  before  Christ. 

The  problem  of  insincere  followers. 
The  problem  of  half-hearted  disciples. 
The  problem  of  secret  or  open  enemies. 
The  Church  in  the  World. 

II.  The  Parable  Solution  of  the 
Problem  (vs.  24-30). 

Why  solved  with  a  parable? 
The  malicious  sowing. 
The  proposal  of  impatience. 
The  postponement  of  separation. 

III.  The  Interpretation  of  the  Para- 
ble (vs.  36-43). 

The  field.     The  sower.    The  enemy. 
The  good  seed.     The  bad  seed. 
The  reapers.    The  harvest. 

IY.  Modern  Applications  of  the  Par- 
able. 

V.  Other  Problems  and  Parables. 

The  problem  of  insignificance.      The  mustard  seed. 

The  problem  of  influence.     The  leaven. 

The    problem    of    ignorance.     The    seed  springing 

secretly. 
The   problem  of  choices.     The  hid  treasure.    The 

pearl. 
The  problem  of  judgment.    The  draw-net. 


THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

On  tares  see  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible;  see  also  articles  on  "Satan"  and 
"angel."  Admirable  discussions  of  the 
parable  in  The  Parables  by  the  Lake,  by 
Thomson,  and  the  works  on  the  parables  by 
Trench,  Dods,  Taylor,  and  Bruce.  On  tares 
see  also  Van  Lennep's  Bible  Lands,  pp.  84, 
85;  and  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  Vol. 
II.,  pp.  III-114.  Phillips  Brooks  has  a 
remarkable  sermon  on  the  parable  in  New 
Starts  in  Life,  the  eighth  series  of  his 
sermons. 


THE  LESSON  IN  LITERATURE. 

References  to  the  parable  in  Lowell's 
"The  Sower."  Newton's  Olney  Hymns, 
Book  I.,  Hymn  86.  On  the  garnering  of 
the  wheat,  see  the  close  of  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim''s  Progress,  Part  I.  Observations  on 
weeds  in  Warner's  My  Summer  in  a  Garden. 
Alford's  harvest  hymn,  "  Come,  ye  thankful 
people,  come." 
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24.  Another  parable  p$  he  fobte1f  "reto  them,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  likened  unto  a  man  wt^acth  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field  : 

25.  but  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  also  among  the 
wheat,  and  went  h£Zy!' 

I.  The  Problem  before  Christ.  —  The  parable  of  the  sower  set  forth  the  hindrances 
to  the  gospel  that  lie  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  "  There  are,  however,  other  obstacles 
than  those  found  in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  There  is  the  diligence  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  rid  of  those  who  have  come  under  his  influence,  as  set  forth  in  the 
second  parable,  that  of  the  tares."  —  Expositor's  Bible. 

"  Christ's  preaching  divided  his  hearers.  Some  it  utterly  repelled;  others  heard  it  with 
wonder,  without  being  touched  in  the  heart;  others  were  affected  for  a  time,  but  soon 
returned  to  their  old  interest.  It  is  terrible  to  think  how  few  there  were,  even  when  the 
Son  of  God  was  preaching,  who  heard  unto  salvation."  —  Stalker.  What  to  do  with  the 
others,  so  close  to  the  true  disciples,  often  in  their  very  homes,  and  yet  how  far  in  spirit ! 
—  that  was  the  heavy  problem.  The  disciples  "  would  soon  have  to  learn  it  in  bitter  expe- 
rience, and  not  only  as  regarded  the  impressionable,  fickle  multitude,  nor  even  the  narrower 
circle  of  professing  followers  of  Jesus,  but  that,  alas !  in  their  very  midst  there  was  a 
traitor.  And  they  would  have  to  learn  it  more  and  more  in  the  time  to  come."  —  Eder- 
sheitn . 

On  that  very  day  a  party  of  scribes  from  Jerusalem  had  charged  Christ  with  working  his 
miracles  in  league  with  the  devil  (Mark  3:  22;  Luke  11:  14,  15);  his  own  friends  had 
sought  to  lay  hold  on  him,  suspecting  his  sanity  (Mark  3:  21).  He  knew  that,  from  that 
hour  till  his  death,  the  "sons  of  the  evil  one"  would  wax  stronger  and  more  hostile. 
What  should  be  his  attitude  toward  them,  and  the  attitude  of  his  church  down  through  the 
ages?     Christ's  answer  to  that  question  was  the  parable  we  are  to  study. 

II.  The  Parable  Solution  of  the  Problem.  — Vs.  24-30.    This  was  a  matter  most 

delicate  to  handle  in  a  public  discourse,  with  many  of  Christ's  enemies  in  the  audience; 
and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  handle  it,  for  the  guidance  of  many  who  would  have  to  meet 
the  problem,  and  whom  Christ  could  not  reach  privately.  What  better  medium  for  such 
difficult  teaching  than  a  parable?  It  is  both  pointed  and  inoffensive;  and  it  must  be 
remembered. 

24.  The  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  phrase  is  "  the  key-note  of  this  Gospel."  — 
Spurgeon.  It  signifies  the  order,  the  life,  which  Christ  came  to  establish  on  earth.  It  is  a 
kingdom  because  Christ  is  sole  and  absolute  Lord  of  it.  It  is  of  heaven  because  it  came 
from  heaven  with  Christ,  plants  heavenly  conditions  on  earth,  and  prepares  its  members  for 
an  eternity  in  heaven.     This  kingdom  is  like  good  seed  springing  up  with  weeds. 

25.  While  men  slept.  That  is,  secretly,  in  the  night.  His  enemy  came.  The 
question  has  been  raised  why  Christ  introduced  this  enemy,  since  tares  would  be  likely  to 
spring  up  with  the  wheat  from  seed  already  in  the  soil.  Evidently  because  of  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  tares  which  Christ  foresaw.  "  A  few  scattered  stalks  might  spring  up 
in  a  natural  way,  but  whence  so  many?  "  — Expos.  Greek  Test.  And  sowed  tares.  The 
verb  means  to  sew  upon  the  wheat  seed,  as  thoroughly  as  if  the  field  had  not  been  sowed 
at  all.  "  In  the  Oriental  wheat-fields  the  most  troublesome  weed  of  all  is  the  tare,  com- 
monly called  'darnel,'  Lolium  temuletitum  of  botanists.  It  belongs  to  the  rye-grass  fam- 
ily, and  very  closely  resembles  the  rye-grass  largely  cultivated  in  our  pastures  for  fodder. 
Darnel  is  a  common  corn-field  weed  in  Southern  Europe  and  all  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  annual,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth  cannot  be  discriminated  from 
wheat;  but  the  moment  the  ear  is  developed  the  difference  is  unmistakable.  Hence  it  is 
not  till  nearly  harvest  time  that  it  can  be  safely  weeded  out,  —  when,  if  the  field  is  much 
infested  by  it,  it  is  pulled  up  by  the  women  and  carried  away  in  bundles,  to  use  as  fuel  for 
their  ovens.  Darnel  is  the  only  grass  with  which  we  are  acquainted  the  seeds  of  which 
are  poisonous;  hence  the  danger  of  the  darnel  growing  among  the  wheat,  for  if  any  of  the 
seed  should,  through  imperfect  winnowing,  remain  mingled  with  the  wholesome  grain,  serious 
consequences  might  result.  The  seeds,  when  eaten,  produce  giddiness,  stupor,  and  even 
death;  and  they  are  not  less  noxious  to  animals  and  birds."  —  Canon  Tristram  in  The 
Sunday  School  Times.  "  There  are  four  species  of  tares  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  one,  Lo- 
lium temulentum,  the  Bearded  Darnel,  is  the  most  common  in  the  grain-fields,  and,  being 
as  tall  as  the  wheat  and  barley,  is  doubtless  the  plant  intended  in  the  parable.  The  other 
species  are  lower."  —  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary.  "Trench  relates  a  similar  trick  of 
malice   from   Ireland,  where  he  knew  an  outgoing  tenant  who,  in   spite  at  his  ejection, 
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26.  But   when    the    blade    Tp?™ 


up, 


and 


brought 


forth   fruit,  then 


appeared  the  tares  also. 

27-  ASn°d  trje  servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said  unto  him,  Sir, 
didst  "hml'imt  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  from  whence  then  hath  it  tares  ? 

28.  Al"eh(,  said  unto  them,  An  enemy  hath  done  this.  A™|:he  servants 
^d  unto  him,  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up  ? 


sowed  wild  oats  in  the  fields  of  the  proprietor,  which  ripened  and  seeded  themselves  before 
the  crops,  so  that  it  became  next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them.  Dr.  Alford,  too,  men- 
tions that  a  field  belonging  to  him  in  Leicestershire,  England,  was  maliciously  sown  with 
charlock,  and  that  heavy  damages  were  obtained  by  the  tenant  against  the  offender."  — 
Schaff. 

26.  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  ap- 
peared the  tares  also.  When  the  grain  is  headed  out;  there  "can  be  no  mistake  then. 
As  once  I  heard  it  remarked  in  that  country,  '  the  ears  which  God  has  blessed  bow  their 
heads,  but  these  accursed  tares  stick  theirs  above  the  whole  field  !  '  For  the  tare  then  car- 
ries a  tall  light  head  of  small  dark  grains,  which  in  every  respect  contrasts  with  the  weighty 

golden  ear  of  the  good 
s  eed."  —  Professor 
Thomson. 

27.  From  whence 
then  hath  it  tares  ? 
"The  parable  gains  in 
meaning  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that,  according  to 
ancient  Jewish  (and,  in- 
deed, modern  Eastern) 
ideas,  the  tares  were  not 
of  different  seed,  but 
only  a  degenerate  kind 
of  wheat." — Edersheim. 
The  peasants  of  Palestine 
still  believe  that  in  very 
wet  seasons  the  wheat 
turns  to  tares;  but  that 
explanation  was  not  ad- 
missible in  this  case,  for 
tares  and  wheat  were 
both  flourishing. 

28.  Wilt  thou  then 
that  we  go  and  gather 
them  up  ?  To  this  day 
it  is  customary  for  the 
women  and  children  "  to 
gather  out  of  the  grain- 
fields,  not  only  tares,  but 
all  the  taller  plants  grow- 
ing among  the  grain, 
which  can  be  easily 
pulled  up  without  caus- 
ing the  person  engaged 
to  bend  over  in  a  way  to 
endanger  breaking  the 
stalks  of  grain.  This 
not  only  cleans  the  fields 
of  other  plants,  but  fur- 
nishes a  large  amount  of 
forage  for  cattle.  An 
Oriental    grain    farm    in 


From  an  Underwood  Stereograph. 

Gathering  Tares  from    Wheat. 

IN   A  FIELD   NEAR   BETHEL. 
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29.  But  he  £1$,;  Nay ;  lest  haply  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up 
also  the  wheat  with  them. 

30.  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest :  and  in  the  time  of  the 
harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Gather  ye  together  ^rst  tne  tares>  an(j  hind 
them  in  bundles  to  burn  them  :  but  '  gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn. 


36.  Then 


JesUR  st'lit 
he  left 


the   ■"CBStfJ"7'   and  wer»t  into   the   house  :   and   his 


disciples  came  unto  him,  saying,  J^p^n  unt0  us  the  parable  of  the  tares 
of  the  field. 

37-  Andehe  answered  and  said,  untothem-  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is 
the  Son  of  man  ; 

38.  2  J.l'dthe  field  is  the  world ;  and  the  good  seed,  these  are  the  ch^rBen  of  the 
kingdom  ;  Jjj  the  tares  are  3  the  ch^rsen  of  the  ""ft*  one1. 


1  Matt.  3  :   12.  2  Matt.  24  :   14  ;  Mark  16  :   15  ;  Luke  24  :  47.  3  Gen.  3  :   15  ;  John  8:  44. 


harvest-time  is  a  model  of  cleanness  and  beauty." — Hastings' 
Bible  Dictionary. 

29.  But  he  said,  Nay.  The  common  operation,  allowable 
where  the  tares  were  few,  would  not  answer  where  the  field  had 
been  "over-sown"  with  them.  Everywhere  their  roots  were  in- 
tertwined with  those  of  the  wheat. 

30.  In  the  time  of  harvest.  Then  the  wheat  would  have 
made  its  growth,  and  could  be  pulled  up  safely.  Still,  where  the 
tares  are  bad,  this  harvest-time  separation  of  stalks  occurs.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  since  flour  "of  mixed  wheat  and  tares  cannot 
be  given  even  to  animals,  all  the  baskets  of  wheat  are  carried  from 
the  threshing-floor  to  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses,  where  they 
are  emptied  out  on  mats,  and  the  tedious  separation  of  grain  from 
grain  is  carried  on,  sometimes  for  days,  until  the  wheat  is  finally 
rid  of  this  unhappy  admixture." — Thomson.  To  burn  them. 
In  ovens  for  fuel,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  seeds. 

HE  The  Interpretation  of  the  Parable.  —  Vs.  36-43. 

36.  Then.  Having  completed  his  discourse  from  the  boat,  in- 
cluding the  parables  which  we  have,  and,  doubtless,  much  ad- 
ditional matter  binding  them  together.  Went  into  the  house. 
The  one  mentioned  in  v.  1  of  this  chapter.  He  withdrew  thither 
for  quiet  talk  with  his  disciples,  and  for  physical  rest  after  the 
hard  work  of  outdoor  speaking.  Declare  unto  us  the  parable. 
"True  to  life  as  the  picture  is,  yet  the  parable  was,  of  all  others, 
perhaps  the  most  un-Jewish,  and  therefore  mysterious  and  unintel- 
ligible. Hence  the  disciples  specially  asked  explanation  of  this 
only. ' '  —  Edersheim. 

37.  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man. 
Christ  himself,  the  common  and  well-understood  title  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Thus  at  the  outset  Christ  emphasizes  "  the  ownership  of 
the  field,  that  which  lies  behind  and  surrounds  and  pervades  all 
of  Christ's  thought  and  teaching,  the  fact  that  everything  belongs 
to  God,  exists  in  him,  and  nothing  can  take  place  outside  of  his 
Fatherhood. ' '  —  Phillips  Brooks. 

38.  The  field  is  the  world.  Not  the  church,  —  that  is  the  good  seed;  but  the  whole 
world,  which  is  Christ's,  and  which  Christian  missions  are  eagerly  striving  to  bring  to  him. 
But  "what  do  we  see  in  the  world?  Centuries  of  folly,  passion,  toil,  and  anguish;  coun- 
tries desolated  by  the  vices  of  their  inhabitants;  diseases  which  the  most  skilful  cannot 
alleviate,  nor  the  most  callous  view  without  a  shudder;  sorrow  and  sin  more  bitter,  more 
cruel,  more  appalling  than  any  disease."  —  Professor  Dods.  The  good  seed  are  the 
children  of  the  kingdom,  imbued  with  its  principles  and  character,  as  a  child  shows  the 
character  of  his  parent,  "on  some  such  principle  as  a  university  is  depicted  as  the  alma 
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39-  Jd*t  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil:  and  :  the  harvest  is  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  and  the  reapers  are  l~e  angels. 

As  therefore  tares  are  gathered  ur.  and  burned  %$£  fire;  so  shall 

it  be  in  the  end  of  %£  world. 

41.  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  *  and  they  shall  gather 
out  of  his  kingdom  all  thing-  that  .   and  them  w^  do  iniquity; 

4.2.     AJf  shall  cast  them  .%  furnace  of  fire  :  4  there  shall  be  oJ^^g 

and  sjiashins:  of  teeth. 

43.  5  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father.     (  g*3m  hath  ears  toWi  let  him  hear. 

'Joels:  13  ;  Rev.  *  V.  5:  :  Matt.  3:  12. 

1,  2.  -  Dan.  12:3:   1  Cor.  15  :  42. 

■  :   12  :  Rev.  19:  20.  fc  V.  9. 

mater  of  its  pupils." —  The   tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one. 

Similarly  hill  of  his  spirit  and  under  his  cor 

39.  The  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil.     "  Observe  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 

the  personality  of  the   devil  is  recognized  by  our  Lord  in  unmistakable  terms.     This  is  no 

parable,  but  the  interpretation  of  a  parable;  if  is  no  concession  to  popular  prejudice,  for  it 

- 1  to  his  own  disciples  alone."  —  Abbott.     The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world. 

•  the  completion  of  this  aeon,"  a  different  word  from  that  translated  "world  " 

.  which  is  "cosmos."     It  does  not  refer  to  the  physical  world,  but  to  the  present 

era  or  age,  which  ends  at  the  day  of  judgment  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ.     The 

reapers   are  the   angels.     "  God's   messengers,  and  his    agents.     They  can  doubtless 

reach  and  affect  our  minds  in  the  san.  is  done  by  Satan  and  his  subordinates,  all  of 

whom  appear  to  be   merely  fallen  angels.     While  avoiding  all  mere  sentimental  fancies 

about  the  angels,  ar.  *ng  that  approaches  to  worshiping  them,  we  may  well  feel  for 

them  a  personal  gratitude  and  affection,  as  fellow-servants  of  God  and  exalted  friends  to 

our;    ■  The  common  notion  that  human  beings   may  become  angels  after  death,  is 

utterly  unscriptural."  — American  Commentary  . 

41.  They  shall  gather  ...  all  things  that  offend.     R.  v.,   "that  cause  stumb- 

ause  otbe  .  and  them  which  do  iniquity  themselves. 

42.  And  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire.  "  Whatever  '  the  furnace  of  fire  ' 
may  mean  here,  this  at  all  events  is  in,  that  it  points  to  some  doom  so  intolerable  that 
the  Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  and  tasted  all  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  he 
might  deliver  us  from  ever  knowing  the  secrets  of  anguish  which,  unless  God  be  mocking 
men  with  empty  threats,  are  shut  up  in  these  terrible  words."  —  T>-z?::::.  There  shall 
be  (the)  wailing  R.  v..  "weeping"  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  "The  utterances  of 
rage  and  impatience,  under  the  sense  of  intolerable  pain  and  unutterable  loss."'  —  Trench. 

Then,  when  the  evil,  hindering  element  is  removed,  shall  the  righteous  shine 

fort-    as  the  sun.     Literally,  lamp  forth.     "  The  righteous  shall  shine  forth   as  the  sun 

load." — Proressor   Vincent.     Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

r:st  often  used,  solemnly  and  imprr  -  •  iirecting  attention  to  some  truth 

of  especial  importance. 

ni  Application*  of  the  Parable.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
parables,  because  it  deals  with  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems;  but  it  is  full  of  wisdom, 
and  is  especially  rich  in  instruction  for  our  modern  life. 

1.   Christians  are  to  be  like  good  seed.     The  principle  of  life,  of  increase,  is  to  be  in 

them.     The  pyrarr.i :^  :f  Egypt  are  not  an  inch  larger  than  when  they  were  built,  but  the 

r>erhaps  three  thousand  years  old,  found  in  a  mummy  case,  have  given 

elds.     John  Williams,  the  great  pioneer  missionary,  carried  with  him 

"ne  South  5  :hoice  bananas,  which  rotted  and  were  thrown  away;  but  from  one 

of  them  sprung  a  plant  which  was  the  origin  of  the  common  banana  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

So  is  it  with  a  life,  L  humble,  a  deed,  however  insignificant  apparently;  if  the  life  is 

,ed  done,  under  the  guidance  of  Christ,  glorious  results  are  certain.     That  same 

J°t"  whole   bribes,  was  himself  converted  as  the  result  of  an 

-nt  invitation  to  go  to  meeting,  given  the  ungodly  young  man  by  his  employer's  wife. 

Moody  was  converted  by  a  conversation  with  his  Sunday-school  teac: 
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2.  Evil,  as  well  as  good,  has  tremendous  propagating  potver.  The  soil  that  is  good  for 
the  good  seeds  is  good  for  the  bad  ones.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  sin,  passing  from  life  to 
life,  is  even  more  destructive  in  the  second  than  in  the  first,  like  the  English  sparrows  in- 
troduced in  America;  or  the  rabbits,  which  have  become  the  scourge  of  Australia;  or  the 
gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Scotch  thistle  in  California.  Sometimes  a  good  deed 
has  a  slight  admixture  of  evil  that  more  than  counterbalances  the  good,  as  bunches  of 
bananas  brought  from  the  south  often  conceal  poisonous  reptiles,  or  as  weeds  sprang  from 
the  straw  in  which  one  of  Thorwaldsen's  statues  was  packed.  Such  is  this  fearfulpower  of 
increase  in  all  evil,  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  keep  our  lives  absolutely  free  from  it. 

3.  Evil,  in  this  world,  is  everywhere  mingled  with  the  good.  "  Bad  men  and  good  men 
are  living  together  side  by  side.  But  that  is  only  the  beginning.  Not  merely  every  crowd 
but  every  man  is  all  confusion.  Every  man  is  good.  Every  man  is  bad.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Not  only  in  the  same  man  but  even  in  the  same  deed  the  good  and  evil  are  commingled. 
The  act  of  benevolence  flecked  and  stained  with  pride;  the  self-restraint  which  has  some 
self-indulgence  at  its  heart;  truth  told  for  false  purposes,  religion  with  some  soul  of 
selfishness."  —  Phillips  Brooks. 

4.  The  good  is  finally  to  conquer  the  evil  and  be  separated  from  it.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  to  come  on  earth.  Christians  are  to  be  perfect.  Sin  and  sinners  are  to  go  to 
their  place  apart.  The  certainty  of  this  gives  us  courage  for  the  conflict  with  evil.  It  is  a 
citadel  sure  to  fall  some  day. 

5.  The  conquest  of  evil  is  generally  a  slow  process.  "If  I  am  going  to  drive  a  nail  into 
a  piece  of  wood,  a  single  strong  blow  of  the  hammer  drives  it  home;  but  if  I  am  going  to 
set  a  tree  into  the  soil,  I  cannot  do  it  in  an  instant."  —  Phillips  Brooks.  I  have  known 
converted  drunkards  whose  fearful  appetite,  by  a  genuine  miracle,  was  destroyed  immedi- 
ately; but  most  are  like  Gough,  compelled  to  fight  for  self-control  all  their  lives.  In  the 
United  States  slavery  was  abolished  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen;  in  Russia,  by  progressive 
emancipation. 

6.  Wherever  the  triumph  of  good  is  deferred,  it  is  for  good  reasons.  Persecutions  and 
trials  for  heresy  have  more  often  rooted  up  wheat  than  tares.  Church  discipline  is  neces- 
sary, and  is  enjoined  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  we  must  be  sure  it  is  Christ  that 
bids  us  cleanse  the  temple.  Good  men  are  strengthened  as  they  help  the  evil  to  become 
good,  and  as  they  struggle  against  the  evil  within  them.  For  "  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  tares  can  never  become  wheat:  this  would  be  to  contradict  the  purpose  of  Him  who 
willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  be  converted  and  live."  — 
Alford.  As  the  tomato,  the  potato,  and  other  useful  plants  were  once  weeds,  so  these 
human  weeds  may  be  transformed  by  patient  cultivation  into  good  plants.  And  this  work 
is  the  salvation  of  Christians  themselves:  if  the  wheat  does  not  change  the  tares  into  wheat, 
the  wheat  will  degenerate  into  tares. 

V.  Other  Problems  and  Parables.  Besides  the  parables  of  the  sower  and  the 
tares,  our  Lord  spoke  at  this  time,  in  public  and  private,  six  other  parables,  all  throwing 
light  on  important  problems  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  individual  members. 

1.  The  Problem  of  Insignificance,  answered  by  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed 
(Matt.  13:  31,  32).  No  sect,  no  party  in  Palestine,  no  known  nation,  began  in  so  small, 
unnoticed,  and  apparently  feeble  a  manner,  —  the  teaching  of  a  poor,  unlearned  man, 
without  army,  or  money,  or  political  influence.  Yet  that  tiny  seed  has  now  become,  as 
Christ  prophesied,  a  mighty  tree,  whose  branches  cover  the  earth. 

2.  The  Problem  of  Influence,  answered  by  the  parable  of  the  leaven  (Matt.  13:  33). 
It  is  not  enough  for  Christianity  to  flourish;  the  world  must  be  transformed.  This  trans- 
formation is  being  made,  quietly,  pervasively,  as  yeast  works,  one  part  being  able  to  change 
two  thousand  parts  of  dough.  So  the  church  is  transforming  commerce,  society,  political 
institutions,  all  human  life. 

3.  The  Problem  of  Ignorance,  answered  by  the  parable  of  the  seed  springing  secretly 
(Mark  4:  26-29).  "  We  cannot  see  hoio  the  church,  so  weak  and  small,  is  to  conquer 
the  world  of  sin,  so  strong  and  vast."  "  All  vital  processes,"  Christ  answers,  "  are 
hidden  processes.  Faithfully  commit  the  seed  to  the  soil,  and  go  away,  leaving  it  covered 
up  in  the  dark.      It  will  grow,  you  know  not  how;  but  be  sure  it  will  grow." 

4.  The  Problem  of  Choices,  answered  by  the  parables  of  the  hid  treasure  and  the 
pearl  of  great  price  (Matt.  13:  44-46).  In  spite  of  these  glowing  promises  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  good,  the  disciples  would  often  be  tempted  to  choose  temporary  gains,  ease, 
wealth,  position,  and  try  to  hold  to  the  world  with  one  hand  and  heaven  with  the  other. 
These  parables  taught  them  that  there  was  only  one  all-inclusive  good,  —  the  kingdom  of 
heayenj  foj  it  they  are  to  give  up  everything  else. 
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5.  The  Problem  of  Judgment,  answered  by  the  parable  of  the  draw-net  (Matt.  13: 
47-50).  This  parable  completes  that  of  the  tares,  emphasizing  the  final  separation,  by 
God,  of  the  evil  from  the  good,  while  the  parable  of  the  tares  emphasized  their  temporary 
intermingling.  This  furnishes  an  impressive  conclusion  of  the  great  series,  and  leaves  us 
with  the  solemn  personal  questions: 


Is  my  life  wheat,  or  tares  ? 

Am  I  prepared  for  the  great  harvest  day  ? 

How  am  I  helping  to  prepare  others  for  that  day  ? 


"  For  the  Lord  our  God  shall  come 
And  shall  take  his  harvest  home  ; 
From  his  field  shall  purge  away 
All  that  doth  offend  that  day  ; 


Give  his  angels  charge  at  last 

In  the  fire  the  tares  to  cast, 

But  the  fruitful  ears  to  store 

In  his  garner  evermore." — Henry  Alford. 


LESSON  VII.  — May  13. 

A  FIERCE  DEMONIAC  HEALED.  —  Mark  5  :   1-20. 

COMMIT  v.  15.    READ  Matt.  8  :  28-34;  Luke  8  :  26-39. 

GOLDEN   TEXT.  —  Go  home  to  thy  friends  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord 

hath  done  for  thee.  —  Mark  5 :  19. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


1.  Read  Mark  4:  35-41,  and  consider 
how  the  event  was  a  preparation  for  the 
miracle  we  are  to  study. 

2.  Read  the  lesson,  placing  in  the  margin 
a  question  mark  wherever  a  difficulty  arises 
in  your  mind. 

3.  Read  the  parallel  accounts,  Matt.  8: 
28-34;  Luke  8:  26-39,  underscoring  with 
red  the  facts  you  learn  additional  to  those 
in  Mark,  and  with  blue  the  points  that  seem 
at  variance  with  Mark's  account. 

4.  Compare  with  this  miracle  Christ's 
other  recorded  cures  of  demoniacs,  Matt. 
9=  32>  335  Mark  1:  23-26  (Luke  4:  33- 
35);  Matt.  12:  22  (Luke  n  :  14);  Matt. 
17:  14-18  (Mark  9:  17-29;  Luke  9: 
38-42). 


5.  Study  with  a  concordance  the  Old 
Testament  references  to  Satan,  such  as 
I  Chron.  21:  I;  Job  1:  6;  Psa.  109:  6; 
Zech.  3:  1.     See  also  the  word  "devil." 

6.  Study  also  the  New  Testament  refer- 
ences to  Satan,  in  such  passages  as  Matt. 
4:  10;  12:  26;  16:  23;  Mark  4:  15;  Luke 
10:  18;  22:  3;  John  13:  27;  Acts  5:  3; 
26:  18;  Rom.  16:  20;  I  Tim.  5:  15;  Rom. 
12:  9,  etc.  Also,  similar  references  to  the 
devil. 

7.  Distinguish  between  Satan  and  the 
subordinate  demons  by  studying  such  pas- 
sages as  Mark  9:  38;  Luke  4:  41;  9:  1; 
10:  17;  13:  32;  1  Cor.  10:  20,  21;  Jas. 
2:  19;  Rev.  18:  2,  etc. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  Primary  Department  could  not 
do  better  than  use  the  sand-box  for  this 
lesson,  inserting  a  piece  of  mirror  for  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  building  up  the  "  steep 
place,"  the  level  plain,  and  the  hills  be- 
yond. The  city  will  be  made  of  wooden 
blocks,  beans  will  represent  the  swine, 
halves  of  matches  the  men,  a  little  box  the 
boat.  The  match  representing  Christ  will 
be  colored  red;  those  representing  the  dis- 
ciples, blue;  the  swineherds,  brown;  the 
villagers,  white;  the  demoniacs,  uncolored 
till  after  the  miracle,  and  then  color  them 
blue. 


The  Intermediate  Department  will 
be  interested  in  supplementing  the  lesson, 
as  given  in  this  book,  with  a  sketch  map 
showing  the  various  features  of  the  scene, 
with  dots  of  different  color  for  the  various 
classes  of  persons.  Use  also  the  subjects 
for  class  discussion. 

The  Senior  Department,  after  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  miracle,  touching  only  on  the 
more  difficult  points,  may  wish  to  make  a 
rather  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  demon- 
possession,  the  following  subjects  having 
been  given  out  in  advance:  "Satan  and 
evil  spirits  in  the  Old  Testament."  "  Evi- 
dences of  authenticity  in  the  account  of  this 
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miracle."  "Other  cures  of  demoniacs  in 
the  New  Testament."  "References  to 
Satan  and  demons  in  the  New  Testament." 
"  Modern  indications  of  demonic  action." 
"  Reasons  for  the  special  activity  of  demons 
in  Christ's  time."     General  discussion. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

V.  15;    Isa.   11:9;    Acts  26:    18;    Rom. 
16:  20. 


THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

On  the  Gerasenes,  Gadara,  etc.,  see 
Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  Thom- 
son's The  Land  and  the  Book,  Vol.  2,  p. 
35;  Wilson's  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  286, 
ff.;  Merrill's  East  of  the  Jordan,  p.  459; 
Smith's  Hist.  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
Macgregor's  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan.  On 
demons  see  the  article  in  Hastings'  Dic- 
tionary ;  Demon  Possession  and  Allied 
Themes,  by  Dr.  Nevius;  publications  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research;  Bruce 's 
Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels,  p.  172- 
190;  Conybeare's  "  Demonology  of  the 
New  Testament,"  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Re- 
view, July  and  October,  1896.  On  the 
parallelism  between  demoniacal  possession 
and  what  in  modern  scientific  language  is 
called  "  moral  insanity,"  see  Abbott's  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  chap.  13;  Ray's  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  chap.  7,  pp.  202-260; 
Henry  Maudsley's  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  the  Mind,  chap.  3,  pp.  306-316;  Forbes 
Winslow's  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain, 
pp.  179-211. 


THE  LESSON  IN  LITERATURE. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Letters  on  Demonology> 
and  Witchcrajt.  Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia. 
Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  a?id  Mr.  Hyde. 
Julian  Hawthorne's  Archibald  Malmaison. 
Newton's  Olney  Hvmns,  Book  I.,  Hymn 
XCII.  Sir  Edwin 'Arnold's  The  Light  of 
the  World. 


HOME   WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

A  description  of  the  miracle  as  Peter  would  tell  it. 

An  account  of  the  miracle  by  a  swineherd. 

An   account  such   as   the   restored  demoniac  might 

give. 
Reasons  for  believing  in  demonic  possession. 
The  warnings  the  lesson  has  for  us.     The  comfort. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 


The 


Time.  —  Autumn    of    A.    D.    28. 
morning  following  our  last  lesson. 

Place.  — The  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
halfway  down  the  eastern  side,  across  from 
Tiberias,  called  variously  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  from  the  large  city  of  Gadara 
six  miles  south  of  the  lake,  or  the  country  of 
the  Gergesenes  (Gerasenes),  from  the  city 
of  Gergesa  (the  modern  Gersa)  near  by. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ. — The 
last  quarter  of  the  Second  Year  of  his 
ministry. 


PLAN   OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :   Christ,  the  Deliverer 
from  Demons. 

I.  The  Demoniac:    a  Picture  of   Sin 

(vs.  1-5). 

Jesus  calms  the  storm  on  the  sea. 

A  storm  in  a  human  life  :  the  demoniacs. 

Demon-possession  in  Christ's  day. 

A  picture  of  sin  and  its  results. 

II.  The  Demons   Meet  Their  Master 
(vs.  6-10). 

A  strange  conversation. 
The  demons"  petition. 

III.  The     Demons    Driven    Out     (vs. 

11-13)- 

The  destruction  of  the  swine. 
Why  Jesus  permitted  it. 

IV.  Two    Ways    of    Treating    Christ 

(vs.  14-20). 

The  first  way  :  the  Saviour  shunned. 

The  second  way  :  the  Saviour  sought  and  his  praises 

sung. 
Applications  :  Our  demonic  possibilities. 

Christ  a  sufficient  Saviour. 

We  are  "saved  to  serve." 


i.  And  ]  they  came 

r>f  rr>»  Gadarenes. 
<J1   U1C   Gerasenes. 


over  unto 

to 


the  other  side  of  the  sea,  into  the  country 


1  Matt.  8:28;  Luke  S  :  26. 


I.  The  Demoniac  :  a  Picture  Of  Sin.  —  Vs.  1-5.  On  the  evening  of  the  autumn 
day  which  we  have  been  studying,  after  explaining  his  parables  to  his  disciples,  Jesus  took 
ship  with  them  to  escape  the  crowd,  crossing  the  sea  to  the  lonely  country  on  the  other  side 
from  Capernaum.  On  the  way,  as  the  wearied  Teacher  was  asleep,  there  came  one  of  the 
sudden,  violent  storms  that  afflict  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  As  they  were  about  to  perish,  the 
disciples  awoke  Jesus,  and  at  a  word  from  him  the  sea  was  calm.  Our  lesson  begins  on 
the  following  morning. 

1.  And  they  came  over  unto  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  from  Capernaum,  into  the 
country    (or   district)    of   the    Gadarenes    (r.  v.,    Gerasenes).       Matthew   calls   them 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Bonfih. 
Tombs  Cut  in  the  Rocks. 


Gadarenes,  /'.  e.,  people  of  Gadara;  Mark 

and    Luke    call     them    Gerasenes,    i.    e., 

people  of  Gerasa.     The  reference  cannot 

be  to  the  city  of  Gadara,  six  miles  south 

of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  nor  to  the  city 
of  Gerasa,  in  the  highlands  of  Gilead  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  though  the  juris- 
diction and  influence  of  either  of  these  cities  may  have  extended  to  the  lake.  But  the 
reference  is  quite  certainly  to  a  place  whose  ruins  were  pointed  out  by  Thomson.  It  lies 
halfway  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  is  still  called  Kersa  or  Gersa,  there  are  ancient 
tombs  in  the  high  grounds  near  it,  and  nearby  there  is  just  such  a  "  steep  place  "  as  the 
swine  rushed  down  into  the  sea.  Though  everywhere  else  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake  the  hills  are  drawn  back  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  water's  edge, 
there  the  high  land  comes  within  forty  feet  of  the  sea.  Thus  the  scene  of  the  miracle  is 
closely  established. 

2.  Immediately  there  met  him  out  of  the  tombs  a  man.  Matthew  speaks  of  two, 
Mark  and  Luke  of  one.  Some  think  that  Matthew  includes  the  case  reported  in  Mark  I : 
23-27,  Luke  4:  31-37,  which  Matthew  omits.  Others  think  that  "  the  two  is  an  inference 
from  the  plurality  of  demons  spoken  of  in  his  source."  More  likely  there  were  two,  but 
one  attracted  particular  attention  as  being  the  more  violent  of  the  two. 

Illustration.  In  1824  Lafayette  and  his  son  visited  the  United  States,  and  were 
everywhere  received  with  rejoicings  and  celebrations;  but  in  our  thought  of  the  event  and 
in  most  of  the  accounts  the  son  is  quite  forgotten:  it  was  a  triumph  accorded  to  his  father. 
A  man  with  (literally  in,  that  is,  in  the  power  of)  an  unclean  spirit.  Unclean, 
because  the  demon  defiled  both  soul  and  body,  and  because  the  tombs  where  he  lived  were 
considered  unclean  places.  Of  demon-possession  in  the  New  Testament  note  the 
following:  — 

1.  It  is  usually  associated  with  physical  imperfection  and  disease,  with  dumbness,  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  epilepsy,  fever.  Luke,  the  physician,  gives  the  most  vivid  accounts  of  its 
manifestation. 

2.  The  person  possessed  of  a  demon  seemed  to  have  a  double  personality.  The  demon 
in  him  spoke,  and  as  he  left  him  cried  out  in  rage. 

3.  More  than  one  demon  might  possess  a  person  at  the  same  time,  as  the  seven  that  had 
seized  upon  Mary  Magdalene,  or  the  legion  of  our  lesson. 

4.  Our  Lord  himself  distinguished  between  demon-possession  and  mere  disease  (see 
Luke  13:  32).     He  addressed  the  demons  directly,  and  received  replies  from  them. 

5.  Though  demon-possession  undoubtedly  caused  insanity  in  many  cases,  yet  mere  in- 
sanity does  not  account  for  all  the  facts,  —  for  instance,  the  behavior  of  the  swine  in  our 
lesson. 

6.  A  close  connection  is  recognized  between  demon-possession  and  sin.  The  man's 
own  wickedness  allowed  the  demon  to  enter.     God's  obedient  children  are  absolutely  safe. 

7.  "  It  is  a  modern   fashion  to   scoff  at   the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession,  but  the 
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2.  And  when  he  was  come  out  of  the  bol^Shtway  there  met  him  out  of 
the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit, 

3.  ™ho  had  hi,  dwelling  am°ng  the  tombs!  and  no  man  could  any  more  bind 
him,  no,  not  with  °h£Z\ 

4.  because  tnat  he  had  been  often  bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  and 
the  chains   had   been  phre?ntted  asunder   by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken    in 

T->if>/^oc  •         neither  could  any  man        f-omo   1-iim 
piCCCb  .    and  no  man  had  strength  to   L'illie   mill. 

5.  And  always,  night  and  day,  in  ln£?„m"b. .nd  in  the  mountains,  "a™™*., 
crying-  out  and  cutting  himself  with  stones. 

difficulties  that  attend  the  denial  of  it  in  the  recorded  cases  seem  to  he  quite  as  great  as 
those  that  are  involved  in  accepting  it."  —  American  Commentary.  They  involve  a  denial 
of  the  historical  accuracy  of  such  accounts  as  we  are  studying,  and  cast  reflections  on  the 
moral  sincerity  of  Christ. 

8.  Even  if  we  were  to  consider  these  to  be  cases  of  insanity,  however,  certainly  to  cure 
at  a  word  a  violent  lunatic  is  a  miracle  as  stupendous  as  to  drive  out  a  demon. 

9.  "  The  objection  is  frequently  urged,  How  comes  it  that  this  malady  is  not  now 
among  us?  But  we  cannot  tell  in  how  many  cases  of  insanity  the  malady  may  even  now  be 
traced  to  direct  demoniacal  possession." — Alford.  There  are  many  cases  of  double 
personality,  recorded  in  recent  years;  persons  thus  seized  passing  in  an  instant  from  one 
character  to  another  quite  different,  forgetting  when  under  the  control  of  one  personality 
all  that  happened  when  the  other  personality  was  dominant.  Dr.  Nevius,  the  learned 
missionary,  has  described,  with  scientific  precision  and  care,  many  cases  among  the  Chinese 
exactly  parallel  to  the  New  Testament  records,  and  to  be  accounted  for,  as  he  thinks,  only 
by  demonic-possession  in  our  own  day.  For  remarkable  recent  instances  see  Pastor  Hsi, 
by  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor. 

10.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  special  manifestation  of  demon-possession  in  Christ's 
day,  as  was  to  have  been  expected.  "  The  crisis  of  the  moral  history  of  the  world  was  at 
hand.  The  devil  was  allowed  to  exercise  unusual  power  in  temptation  on  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men,  in  order  that  Christ  might  meet  him  openly,  and  manifest  his  power  in  his 
victory  over  him."  —  Professor  Clarke.  Satan  would  naturally  make  his  most  terrible 
assaults  upon  man  when  he  and  his  kingdom  were  being  most  vigorously  attacked. 

3.  Who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs.  "  These  were  natural  or  artificial 
excavations  in  the  rocks,  frequently  cut  laterally  in  the  hills,  and  often  left  uncovered, 
which,  like  other  caves,  would  be  resorts  for  wild  men  and  beasts."  —  Swete.  Christ's 
coming  inaugurated  the  reign  of  pity  in  the  world,  and  in  our  day  such  unfortunates  are 
housed  magnificently  and  cared  for  tenderly;  but  "amid  all  the  boasted  civilization  of 
antiquity  there  existed  no  hospitals,  no  penitentiaries,  no  asylums;  and  unfortunates  of  this 
class,  being  too  dangerous  and  desperate  for  human  intercourse,  could  only  be  driven  forth 
from  among  their  fellow  men,  and  restrained  from  mischief  by  measures  both  inadequate 
and  cruel." — Farrar.  And  no  man  could  bind  him.  Literally,  with  "  an  energetic 
accumulation  of  negatives  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  language  "  {Expos.  Greek  Test.) 
"  neither  could  no  one  no  longer  bind  him."  The  attempt  had  been  made  often,  but  he 
had  become  absolutely  wild.  They  had  made  the  attempt  to  bind  him  because,  as  we 
learn  from  Matthew,  he  was  so  savage  that  no  one  dared  to  use  the  path  that  went  that 
way,  probably  from  the  lake  up  over  the  hills.  Luke  adds  that  he  was  naked.  "  Twenty 
years  ago,"  says  Prof.  I.  Hall,  writing  in  1882,  "  the  lunatics  in  the  region  of  this  Gad- 
arene  or  Gergesene  demoniac  were  suffered  to  go  about  raving,  and  literally  naked;  but 
such  things  are  not  allowed  now."  Aversion  to  clothing  is  common  among  the  violently 
insane. 

4.  Because  that  he  had  been  often  bound  with  fetters  and  chains.  "Fetters 
were  for  the  feet;  chains  for  any  other  part  of  the  body." — Schaff.  "The  fetters  might 
consist  of  cords,  for  the  word  translated  broken,  below,  literally  means  rubbed  to  pieces."  — 
Meyer.  Neither  could  any  man  tame  him.  Compare  the  demoniac  in  Acts  19:  16. 
"Tame"  is  used  almost  wholly  of  wild  beasts.  "Christ  neither  binds  nor  tames;  he 
changes  and  renews."  — Spurgeon. 

5.  Night  and  day.  "  Even  during  night,  when  men  gladly  get  under  roof  and  when 
sleep  makes  trouble  cease  for  most,  no  sleep  for  this  wretch,  or  quiet  resting-place."  — 
Expos.  Greek  Test.     In  the  mountains   .   .   .  the  tombs.     "  At  one  time  he  would  be 
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6.  |J|^  when  he  saw  Jesus  {raofmra0fIr,  he  ran  and  worshipped  him-. 

with  a  loud  voice,  l"!??,',?'  What  have  I  to  do  with 


7-  anaerv^tout  with  a  loud  voice,  ^fth,'  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee, 
Jesus,  g£  Son  of  the  SoltH&  God  ?  I  adjure  thee  by  God,  th«thou  torment 
me  not. 


sitting  moodily  in  an  empty  tomb;  at  another  he  would  be  roaming  about  excitedly  over  the 
mountains  '  in  '  the  gorges  and  wild  nooks,  and  wherever  any  sequestered  haunts  could  be 
reached  in  the  thickets  or  by  the  most  precipitous  crags."  —  A/orison.  Crying.  No 
doubt  with  unearthly  yells.  Cutting  himself  with  stones.  With  sharp  flints.  Maniacs 
are  often  bent  on  wounding  and  even  maiming  themselves.  V.  Swieten  says  that  he  him- 
self "  saw  a  maniac  who  lacerated  all  the  integuments  of  his  body,  and  who,  during  the 
inclemency  of  a  severe  winter,  lay  naked  on  straw  for  weeks  in  a  place  rough  with  stones." 
—  A/orison.  It  was,  as  Farrar  says,  "an  exhibition  of  human  fury,  and  madness,  and 
degradation,  even  more  terrible  and  startling  than  the  rage  of  the  troubled  sea  "  that  Christ 
had  just  subdued.  "  The  awful  picture  of  this  demoniac  is  either  painted  from  life,  or  it  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  feats  of  the  poetic  imagination.  Nothing  more  terrible,  vivid, 
penetrating  and  real  was  ever  conceived  by  the  greatest  creative  genius.  If  it  is  not  simply 
a  portrait,  ^Eschylus  or  Dante  might  own  the  artist  for  a  brother." — Alexander 
Maclaren,  D.D. 

A  Picture  of  Sin  and  Its  Results.  Virtue  is  sanity  and  sin  is  a  kind  of  insanity. 
He  is  nothing  less  than  mad  who  rejects  the  blessings  that  Christ  offers  and  chooses  the 
curses  that  Satan  offers.  Like  this  demoniac,  (1)  the  sinner  becomes  an  exile  from  his 
fellows,  whether  he  is  shut  away  from  them  by  a  hard  heart,  by  pride,  selfishness,  or  some 
more  violent  passion.  (2)  He  is  naked,  his  inner  vileness  exposed  to  all  men,  so  that  lust, 
or  greed,  or  envy,  or  hatred  come  to  be  written  on  his  face.  (3)  He  knows  no  longer  the 
joys  of  a  happy  home,  but  his  spirit  dwells  in  a  tomb,  buried  from  the  cheery  light  of  love 
and  human  fellowship.  (4)  He  breaks  away  from  the  advice  and  reproof  and  warnings 
with  which  his  friends  try  to  restrain  him  from  his  folly.  (5)  He  is  his  own  enemy,  injures 
himself,  maims  his  own  life,  and  can  charge  his  misfortunes  upon  no  one  else.  (6)  He 
cannot  confine  his  evil  to  his  own  life,  but  is  an  enemy  to  every  one  that  comes  within  his 
influence. 


Legion  was  my  name  by  nature, 
Satan  raged  within  my  breast ; 

Never  misery  was  greater, 
Never  sinner  more  possessed  : 


Mischievous  to  all  around  me, 

To  myself  the  greatest  foe  ; 
Thus  I  was  when  Jesus  found  me, 

Filled  with  madness,  sin,  and  woe." 
— John  Newton. 


(7)  Yet  let  no  one  think  he  is  safe  from  sin  without  constant  watchfulness  and  prayer. 
John  Newton,  the  celebrated  clergyman  from  whose  hymn  on  the  demoniac  we  quote  above, 
when  he  saw  a  man  being  led  to  the  scaffold  to  be  hanged,  said,  "  There,  but  for  the  grace 
of  God,  goes  John  Newton  !  "     As  Pope  sung  in  the  famous  lines, 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

II.  The  Demons  Meet  Their  Master. — Vs.  6-10.  Then  followed  what  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  conversations  recorded  in  the  entire  Bible,  or  in  any  book. 

6.  When  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off.  Though  he  met  Jesus  (v.  2)  immediately  on  his 
landing,  the  maniac's  keen  eyes  had  seen  the  approaching  ship  far  off,  and  he  had  run 
down  from  the  hills.  "  The  onrush  of  the  naked,  yelling  maniac  must  have  tried  the  newly 
recovered  confidence  of  the  Twelve.  We  can  imagine  their  surprise  when,  on  approaching, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees." — Professor  Swete.  And  worshipped  him.  "The 
devil  does  not  like  doing  it;  but  if  it  will  serve  his  purpose,  he  will  pretend  to  be  a  wor- 
shipper of  Christ."  — Spurgeon.  "  Christ's  power  is  recognized  too,  and  his  mere  presence 
makes  the  flock  of  obscene  creatures  nested  in  the  man  uneasy,  like  bats  in  a  cave,  who 
flutter  against  a  light." — Alexander  Afaclaren,  D.D.  "  Within  this  miserable  being  there 
was  a  double  consciousness  —  two  spirits,  one  of  which  appealed  in  silence  by  that  half- 
human  face,  that  squalid  body,  those  rattling  fetters,  for  deliverance;  the  other  which 
fawned  and  did  homage,  and  besought  Jesus  to  depart.  These  two  —  the  beast  man  and 
the  God  man  —  which  are  in  us  all  in  measure,  Jesus  came  to  separate."  —  John  Watson, 
D.D.  ("  Ian  Maclaren  "). 

7.  And  cried  with  a  loud  voice.     The  wild,  inarticulate  cries  of  v.  5.     And  said, 
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8Fnr  h<=»  <siirl    linrn  him     fnmp        out  of  the  man,  (Aou  unclean  spirit. 
.     fOrne   S4IQ   UniO   nilll,    ^OHie   forth,  thou  unclean  spirit,  out  of  the  man. 

9.  And   he   asked   him,   What  g  thy  name?     And  he  ^ThuntoTimf'  My 
name  £  Legion ;  for  we  are  many. 

10.  And  he  besought  him  much  that  he  would  not  send  them  away  out 
of  the  country. 

1 1 .  Now  there  was   there  Disho»»to  the  JESXtaSEto  a  Sreat   herd   of  swine 
feeding. 

12.  And  a11  tlJnedyevilB  besought  him,  saying,  Send  us  into  the  swine,  that  we 
may  enter  into  them. 


in  words,  spoken  with  the  consciousness  of  the  demon.  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 
Literally,  What  (is)  to  us  and  thee  ?  What  have  we  in  common?  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
the  most  high  God.  "This  recognition  of  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  resulting  from  ordinary  disease."  —  Taylor.  It  is  often  recorded  of  the  demons. 
Torment  me  not.  "  Herein  the  true  devilish  spirit  speaks  out,  which  counts  it  a  torment 
not  to  be  suffered  to  torment  others." —  Trench.  Matthew  adds,  before  the  time,  implying 
a  recognition  of  the  coming  sure  triumph  of  good  over  evil. 

8.  For  he  said  unto  him.  "The  Greek  verb  is  in  the  imperfect,  he  -was  saying,  as 
though  the  demoniac  had  interrupted  our  Lord  even  while  the  words  were  in  the  act  of 
being  uttered."  —  Plumptre.  Come  out  of  the  man.  "Christ  never  wastes  words  over 
the  devil.  It  would  be  well  sometimes  if  we  could  be  more  laconic  when  we  are  dealing 
with  evil."  —  Spurgeon. 

9.  "The  next  question  of  Jesus,  What  is  thy  name  ?  was  an  attempt  to  recall  the 
man  to  the  remembrance  of  his  humanity."  —  Clarke.  That  was  the  first  condition  of  his 
cure,  and  "  there  is  no  more  natural  way  of  awakening  in  a  man  who  is  beside  himself  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  personality  than  to  make  him  tell  his  own  name,  character,  and  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  his  life."  —  Godet.  The  man  is  asked,  "  but  for  the  moment  the 
foreign  influence  is  still  too  strong,  and  the  answer,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  weird 
and  awful  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  comes,  My  name  is  Legion."  — Alexander 
Maclaren,  D.D.  The  Roman  legion  consisted  of  about  six  thousand,  but  the  term  here 
means  simply  a  large  number,  a  host.  "All  the  demons  were  animated  by  one  purpose, 
just  as  in  the  Roman  army  a  legion  moves  with  compact  phalanx  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
its  commander,  and  the  victim  of  their  malice  was  like  a  land  possessed  by  a  hostile  army, 
which  desolates  its  fields  and  lays  waste  its  cities." —  Taylor. 

10.  Not  send  them  away  out  of  the  country.  "  Into  the  abyss,"  as  Luke  adds. 
The  petition  virtually  was,  "Send  us  anywhere;  anywhere  but  to  perdition.  Send  us  to 
the  most  shattered  man;  send  us  to  the  lowest  creature,  into  man  or  beast,  bird,  or  reptile; 
anywhere  but  into  hell!  "  — Parker.  The  life  they  preferred  to  that  is  hinted  at  in  Matt. 
12:  43.  "That  prayer,  clean  contrary  to  the  man's  only  hope,  is  surely  the  climax  of 
horror.  In  a  less  degree,  we  also  too  often  deprecate  the  stroke  which  delivers,  and  would 
fain  keep  the  legion  of  evils  which  riot  within." — Maclaren. 

III.  The  Demons  Driven  Out.  —  Vs.  11-13.  n.  Now  there  was  there  nigh 
unto  the  mountains.  R.  v.,  "  on  the  mountain  side,"  at  the  foot  of  which  the  event 
takes  place.  A  great  herd  of  swine  feeding.  About  2000  (v.  13).  "  The  presence 
of  these  unclean  animals,  so  abhorrent  to  the  Jews,  indicates,  what  we  know  from  other 
sources,  that  the  region  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  in  which  Gentiles  predomi- 
nated."—  Int.  Crit.  Com.  "Though  the* Jews  did  not  eat  pork,  Roman  soldiers  did  (it 
was,  indeed,  their  staple  article  of  food),  and  the  swine  may  have  been  kept  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  legion  with  which  the  man  was  familiar.  The  well-known  pun  of  Augustus  in 
reference  to  Herod's  murder  of  his  children,  '  that  it  was  better  to  be  Herod's  sow  (vv)  than 
his  son  '  (vl6v),  seems  to  imply  that  the  king  kept  them  on  his  estates  for  some  such  pur- 
pose." —  Plumptre.  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  to  this  day  the  region  is  the  habitat  of  wild 
hogs. 

12.  Send  us  into  the  swine.  "This  they  asked  naturally  enough,  from  their  love  of 
uncleanliness  as  well  as  to  gratify  their  destructive  passions."  —  Jacobus.  How  demons 
could  enter  into  swine  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  no  more  of  a  mystery  than  the  connection 
of  mind  with  body  in  us.  "  There  is  no  scientific  objection  to  demoniacal  possession  of 
brutes."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  on  Luke. 
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13.  And  forthw«ehJesU6  gave  them  leave.  And  the  unclean  spirits  ££*  out, 
and  entered  into  the  swine  :  and  the  herd  ranr^Stly  down  t{Je  steep  place  into 

the  sea,  <£23S:feKES8S£2aJ)  and  «"*  Were  choked  in  the  Sea# 

14.  And  they  that  fed  thtehB™e  fled,  and  told  |{  in  the  city,  and  in  the 

country.     And  they  w™'°ut  to  see  what  it  was  that  had™de0tn0ePa68. 

13.  And  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave.  "  The  devil  cannot  enter  even  a  pig 
without  Christ's  leave.  So  he  cannot  tempt  you,  my  friend,  without  our  Lord's 
permission."  —  Spurgeon. 

Why  Did  Jesus  Give  This  Permission,  thus  allowing  the  destruction  of  so  much 
property  belonging  to  another?  We  may  be  sure  that  the  question  would  not  be  raised  if 
we  knew  all  the  circumstances,  for  our  Lord  did  no  wrong.  But  note:  (1)  If  the  owners 
were  Jews,  they  were  breaking  their  own  law.  (2)  If  they  were  Gentiles,  by  their  practices 
they  were  undermining  Judaism,  the  religion  and  national  existence  of  the  Jews.  (3)  "A 
visible  effect  of  the  departure  of  the  demons  was  necessary  to  convince  the  demoniacs  and 
their  neighbors  of  the  reality  of  the  cure."  ■ — Int.  Crit.  Com.  (4)  Very  likely  the  cure  of 
these  demoniacs  who  had  so  long  terrorized  the  district  was  of  a  material  benefit  that  more 
than  balanced  the  loss  of  the  swine.  (5)  In  any  event  the  spiritual  benefit  was  worth  in- 
finitely more  than  the  slight  cost  of  the  miracle.  It  was  an  object  lesson  of  the  evil  of  sin. 
It  published  Christ  far  and  wide  as  the  Saviour  from  sin.  What  were  2000  swine  to  two 
souls  that  were  to  live  forever,  to  say  nothing  of  2000  other  souls  that  were  immediately 
influenced  for  good,  and  the  inspiring  power  of  this  miracle  through  the  2000  years  that 
men  have  been  studying  it? 

And  the  herd  ran  violently  (r.  v.,  "rushed  ")  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea. 
They  did  not  fall  over  a  cliff,  but  ran  down  a  steep  beach.  "  There  are  several  steeps  near 
the  sea  here,  but  only  one  so  close  to  the  water  as  to  make  it  sure  that  if  a  herd  ran 
violently  down,  they  would  go  into  the  sea.  Here,  for  a  full  half  mile,  the  beach  is  of  a 
form  different  from  any  other  round  the  lake.  It  is  flat  until  close  to  the  edge.  There  a 
hedge  of  oleanders  fringes  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  immediately  below  these  is  a  gravel 
beach  inclined  so  steep  that  when  my  boat  was  at  the  shore  I  could  not  see  over  the  top 
even  by  standing  up;  while  the  water  alongside  is  so  deep  that  it  covered  my  paddle  (seven 
feet  long)  when  dipped  vertically  a  few  feet  from  the  shore.  Now  if  the  swine  rushed 
along  this  short  plain  toward  this  hedge  of  underwood  (and  their  usual  feeding-place  would 
be  often  among  thick  brushwood  of  this  kind),  they  would  instantly  pass  through  the 
shrubs  and  then  down  the  steep  gravel  beyond  into  the  deep  water,  where  they  would 
surely  be  drowned."  — Macgregor,  "Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan."  And  were  choked  in  the 
sea.  "  Why  should  they  have  destroyed  the  herd  of  swine,  and  so  deprived  themselves, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  terrestrial  abode?  Perhaps  the  act  of  the  swine  was  the  result  of  panic, 
and  in  spite  of  the  evil  spirits.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  evil  thus  to  outwit  themselves."  — 
Abbott.  Thus  in  receiving  the  answer  to  their  blind  prayer,  they  entered  the  very  abyss 
they  feared. 

IV.  Two  Ways  Of  Treating  Christ. — Vs.  14-20.  This  miracle,  like  all  others, 
was  a  test  of  character.     It  took  men  off  their  guard,  and  disclosed  their  true  natures. 

The  First  Way:  the  Saviour  Shunned.  14.  And  they  that  fed  the  swine  fled. 
"  Narrowly  escaping  the  fate  of  the  herd."  —  Professor  Swete.  They  recognized  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  event.  And  told  it  in  the  city  of  Gersa  nearby,  and  in  the 
country  through  which  they  would  pass.  Undoubtedly  they  went  to  their  masters,  to  free 
themselves  from  blame  for  the  loss  of  the  swine.  Christmas  Evans,  the  great  Welsh 
preacher,  used  this  miracle  as  the  basis  of  a  remarkable  sermon  which  was  the  especial 
favorite  of  Dwight  L.  Moody.  After  describing  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  swineherds, 
Evans  proceeds:  "Never  was  there  such  a  running,  and  whipping,  and  hallooing;  but 
down  go  the  hogs  before  they  are  aware  of  it.  One  of  them  said,  'They  are  all  gone.' 
'No,  sure,  not  all  gone  into  the  sea!  '  'Yes,  every  one  of  them,  the  black  hog  and  all. 
They  are  all  drowned  !  The  devil  is  in  them  !  What  shall  we  do  now?  What  shall  we 
say  to  the  owners?  '  '  What  can  we  say?  '  said  another,  '  we  must  tell  the  truth  —  that  is 
all  about  it.  We  did  our  best  —  all  that  was  in  our  power.  What  could  any  man  do  more?  ' 
So  they  went  on  their  way  to  the  city  to  tell  the  masters  what  had  happened.  '  John, 
where  are  you  going?  '  exclaimed  one  of  the  masters.  'Sir,  did  you  know  the  demoniac 
that  was  among  the  tombs  there?  '  '  Demoniac  among  the  tombs?  Where  did  you  leave 
the  hogs?'     'That  madman,  sir  — '     'Madman!     Why  do  you  come  home  without  the 
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15.  And  they  come  to  Jesus,  and  beBheold  him  that  was  possessed  with 

the  deviUnd  had  the  legion,   s[U[n^  and   dothed,   and    in   hiS   fight   mind;  euen  him  that  had  the 

legion :  and  they  were  afraid. 
'  16.  And  they  that  saw  itdeciaredunto  them  how  it  befell  t0  him  that  was 
possessed  with  "^u1'  and  also  concerning  the  swine. 

17.  And  l  they  began  to  b™h  him  to  depart  «g*«?  their  „£?£. 

18.  And  w£fn  he  was  cnc°enr}ng  into  the  JJ^S;  2  he  that  had  been  possessed 
with  ft^TbUSgS  him  that  he  might  be  with  him- 

1  Matt.  8  :  34  ;  Acts  16  :  39.  2  Luke  8  :  38. 

hogs?'  'That  wild  and  furious  man,  sir,  that  mistress  was  afraid  of  so  much  — '  'Why, 
John,  I  ask  you  a  plain  and  simple  question  — why  don't  you  answer  me?  Where  are  the 
hogs?'  '  That  man  who  was  possessed  with  the  devils,  sir  —  '  '  Why,  sure  enough,  you 
are  crazy !  You  look  wild  !  Tell  me  your  story,  if  you  can,  let  it  be  what  it  may.'  '  Jesus 
Christ,  sir,  has  cast  the  unclean  spirits  out  of  the  demoniac;  they  are  gone  into  the  swine; 
and  they  are  all  drowned  in  the  sea;  for  I  saw  the  tail  of  the  last  one!  '  "  And  they 
went  out  to  see.  "The  incredible  swiftness  with  which  intelligence  flies  in  the  East, 
often  such  as  to  evince  a  system  of  signal  telegraphy,  and  the  readiness  with  which  people 
will  turn  out  from  a  village  and  tramp  away  miles  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  or  bid  a  friend 
welcome  or  adieu,  are  things  scarcely  known  here."  — Professor  Hall. 

15.  They  come  to  Jesus.  Matthew  (8:  34)  says  the  whole  city  came.  And  see 
him  that  was  possessed.  R.  v.,  "  behold."  "  It  was  more  than  simple  seeing ;  the 
verb  means  to  look  inquiringly,  and  intently."  —  Prof.  M.  R.  Vincent.  Sitting,  instead 
of  his  wild  wanderings.  Luke  adds,  "  at  the  feet  of  Jesus."  And  clothed.  This  fits  in 
with  Luke's  statement  (8:  27)  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  worn  no  clothes.  "The  very 
variations  in  the  synoptical  accounts  witness  to  their  substantial  accuracy."  —  Expos.  Greek 
Test.  And  in  his  right  mind.  That  sight  of  the  restored  maniac  was  more  wonderful 
than  the  swine-prodigy  that  had  brought  the  crowd  thither.  And  they  were  afraid. 
"  This  is  the  only  case  in  our  Lord's  ministry  in  which  his  miracles  operated  against  him  in 
this  way." — Int.  Crit.  Com.  They  were  afraid  of  the  tremendous,  mysterious  power 
which  Jesus  had  shown,  and  doubtless  their  consciences  gave  them  an  uneasy  sense  of  the 
evil  that  was  in  them  also,  needing  to  be  cast  out. 

16.  And  they  that  saw  it.  The  swineherds  would  return  with  their  masters,  to  explain 
the  event  on  the  spot.  The  disciples  also  had  witnessed  the  miracles;  and  very  likely  also 
there  had  been  others  who  had  gone  down  to  the  shore  as  Christ's  boat  drew  near. 

17.  And  they  began  to  pray  (r.  v.,  "beseech")  him  to  depart  out  of  their 
coasts  (r.  v.,  "  from  their  borders").  Doubtless  there  were  other  herds  of  swine,  and 
they  feared  the  loss  of  them.  What  a  true  picture  this  is  of  the  conduct  of  many  toward 
their  Saviour !  There  is  some  unrighteous  but  gainful  business  they  do  not  want  to  give 
up.  There  is  some  sin  that  lies  close  to  their  heart.  They  are  wedded  to  the  usual 
order  of  things  and  do  not  want  it  disturbed.  They  can  understand  the  temporal,  the 
material,  the  familiar  world  around  them,  and  are  awe-struck  and  uneasy  at  the  thought  of 
the  eternal  and  the  supernatural.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  men  thrust  Christ  away  bom 
them.  "  A  drowning  man  throwing  away  the  life-belt,  a  poisoned  man  pouring  the  anti- 
dote upon  the  floor,  a  wounded  man  tearing  open  his  wounds,  —  any  one  of  these  is  a  sad 
sight;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  a  soul  putting  from  it  the  Redeemer  and  choosing  its  own 
destruction?  "  —  Spurgeon.  There  comes  a  time,  after  a  course  of  such  wilful  denial,  when 
it  is  final,  just  as  Christ  left  the  country  of  the  Gerasenes,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  never 
returned. 

The  Second  Way:  The  Saviour  Sought  and  His  Praises  Sung.  18.  And  when 
he  was  come  (r.  v.,  "as  he  was  entering")  into  the  ship  (r.  v.,  "the  boat"). 
Christ's  work  there  was  done.  He  had  seemingly  crossed  the  lake  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
healing  the  demoniacs,  and  thus  planting  the  seeds  of  his  gospel  in  Decapolis.  Prayed 
him  (r.  v.,  "  besought  him").  The  verb  is  in  the  imperfect:  "  While  he  was  stepping 
into  the  boat  the  restored  man  was  beseeching  him."  —  Vincent.  That  he  might  be  with 
him.  "  He  may  have  been  afraid  that  the  demons  might  return,  and  so  wished  to  be  near 
his  deliverer;  or,  more  probably,  in  his  gratitude  and  love  he  wished  to  serve  Christ.  No 
doubt,  too,  he  felt  ashamed  at  the  behavior  of  his  countrymen."  —  Weidner. 
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19-  ^And'hf118  suffered  him  not,  but  saith  unto  him,  Go  tothJf°C^unto  thy 
friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and 

hath      h-irl    compassion   nn   f\->p.p> 
howhe  Ilau        mercy       uu    Lliee. 

20.  And  he  wenVhuwiy,  and  began  to  publish  in  De-cap'6-lis  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  for  him  :  and  all  £S  did  marvel. 

19.  Jesus  suffered  him  not.  He  was  needed  at  home.  His  very  prayer  showed 
that  it  was  best  he  should  remain  among  those  whose  prayer  was  that  Christ  should  go 
away.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  his  noble  prayer  was  not 
answered,  though,  for  their  punishment,  the  ignoble  prayers  of  the  demons  and  the 
Gerasenes  were  answered.  Go  home  to  thy  friends.  Our  Christianity  must  always 
begin  at  home,  but  not  end  there.  No  one  would  value  the  miracle  more  highly  than  the 
cured  man's  family  and  friends.  "  To  be  a  missionary  for  Christ,  in  the  region  where  he 
was  so  well  known  and  so  long  dreaded,  was  a  far  nobler  calling  than  to  follow  him  where 
nobody  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  where  other  trophies,  not  less  illustrious,  could  be 
raised  by  the  same  power  and  grace." — J.  F.and  B.  Tell  them  how  great  things 
the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee.  Not  theories,  but  facts.  We  can  do  little  to  bring  others 
to  Christ,  unless  we  can  tell  of  blessings  we  have  received  from  Christ. 

20.  And  he  departed.  Christmas  Evans,  in  the  graphic  sermon  mentioned  above, 
describes  most  vividly  how  the  demoniac's  family,  as  they  see  him  coming,  rush  in 
terror  to  bar  the  door  against  him,  how  amazed  they  are  to  see  him  clothed  and  walking 
soberly  over  the  fields,  and  how,  after  a  parley  through  the  door,  they  let  him  in,  and  he 
begins  at  once  to  preach  Christ  to  them.  Began  to  publish  in  Decapolis.  Christ's 
followers,  after  doing  what  they  can  to  win  to  Christ  their  family,  servants,  neighbors,  and 
friends,  will  reach  out  with  the  gospel  message  as  far  as  they  can,  (1)  by  word  of  mouth, 
(2)  by  personal  letters,  (3)  by  supporting  home  and  foreign  missionary  work  and  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  churches.  Decapolis,  i.  e.,  the  region  of  The  Ten  Cities, 
was  the  large  district  southeast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  of  which  Gadara  was  a  portion.  All 
but  one  of  the  ten  cities  were  east  of  the  Jordan. 

CHRIST,  THE  DELIVERER  FROM  DEMONS. 

This  miracle  is  also  a  parable.     It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  conversion. 

1.  Every  man  has  demonic  possibilities  within  himself.  "  All  have  sinned."  All  know 
what  it  means  to  be  possessed  by  an  unclean  spirit. 

Illustration.  A  German  writer  pictures  a  man,  after  death,  conducted  to  heaven  by 
an  angel.  But  first  his  guide  bids  him  look  down  a  fearful  pit,  peopled  with  everything 
hateful,  loathsome,  and  wretched.  Down  at  the  very  bottom,  the  climax  of  all  the  anguish 
and  horror,  is  seen  an  object  more  hideous  and  disgusting  than  the  man  could  have 
imagined.  "That,"  said  his  conductor,  "in  the  ages  of  eternity  would  have  been  you, 
had  you  not  repented,  and  had  Christ  not  lifted  you  from  the  pit  of  your  sins."  Then  the 
angel  took  him  to  a  place  from  which  he  gained  a  vision  of  the  rapturous  glories  of  heaven, 
the  highest  ranks  of  angels,  the  most  ravishing  music  and  beautiful  colors  and  forms;  and 
he  pointed  out  an  object  more  dazzlingly  lovely  and  radiantly  happy  than  he  could  have 
imagined.  "That  being,"  said  the  angel,"  is  yourself,  after  many  ages  of  living  with 
your  Redeemer  in  heaven." 

2.  As  no  man  is  so  good  that  he  does  not  need  a  Saviour,  so  no  man  is  so  bad  that 
Christ  cannot  redeem  him. 

Illustrations.  The  fairest  flowers  spring  from  the  blackest  soil.  From  the  sticky, 
disgusting  tar-refuse  of  the  gas  factory  the  chemist  obtains  the  most  charming  perfumes  and 
coloring  agents.  The  most  despised  portions  of  an  animal's  body  become,  when  strung  on 
the  violin,  instruments  of  the  sweetest  music. 

3.  We  are  "  saved  to  serve."  We  are  rescued  to  rescue  others.  "  Let  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  say  so."  If  every  Christian  would  but  make  it  his  business  to  win  a  single  soul 
to  Christ,  and  that  one  should  immediately  set  about  winning  some  one  else,  and  so  on, 
though  each  Christian  persuaded  only  one  other,  yet  the  entire  world  would  be  Christ's 
within  a  single  generation.  "But,"  you  may  say,  "not  every  Christian  will  become  a 
soul-winner,  few  will  do  it."  Never  mind;  do  you  do  it,  and  do  not  wait  for  your 
neighbor.     Very  likely  he  is  waiting  for  you,  and  his  neighbor  is  waiting  for  him. 
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LESSON   VIII.  — May  20. 

DEATH   OF  JOHN   THE   BAPTIST.  --  Mark  6  :   14-29. 

(MAY  BE  USED  AS  A  TEMPERANCE  LESSON.) 
COMMIT  v.  20.     READ  Matt.  14:  1-12;  Luke  5 :  1-20;  0:  7-13. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Be  not  drunk  with  wine  wherein  is  excess.  —  Eph.  5:  18. 
INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


1.  Read  the  lesson,  numbering  the  sec- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  the  events  hap- 
pened. 

2.  Read  the  parallel  passages,  Matt.  14: 
1-12;  Luke  9:  7-9.  Underscore  whatever 
throws  light  on  Mark's  account. 

3.  Review  what  is  told  us  of  John's  life: 
Mark  1:  1-6;  Luke  1:  5-25,  57-80;  3: 
1-20;  Matt.  3:  1-12;  John  1:  19-28. 

4.  Study  Christ's  relations  with  John: 
Matt.  3:  13-17;  4:  12;  Mark  1:  7-14; 
9:    11-13;     Luke    3:     13-17;    7=    18-35; 


Matt.    11:   7-19;    17:9-13;    21:   32;   John 
4:  1-3;  10:  41;  Acts  1 :  5. 

5.  On  the  opinions  identifying  Christ 
with  one  of  the  ancient  prophets,  see  Mark 
8:  27-29;  Matt.  16:  13-17;  John  1 :  21; 
Mark  6:  4;  Deut.  18:  15;  Mai.  4:  5. 

6.  Review  rapidly  the  story  of  Elijah, 
I  Kings  17  to  2  Kings  2,  and  compare  the 
characters  with  those  in  our  lesson. 

7.  With  the  relation  between  Herod  and 
John  in  prison  compare  Felix  and  Paul, 
Acts  24:  24-27. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  Primary  Department  should  be 
spared  the  revolting  details  of  the  story,  so 
far  as  possible.  Draw  two  squares.  One, 
empty,  represents  John's  prison.  Write  in 
it  the  one  word,  "  God."  The  other  repre- 
sents Herod's  banqueting  hall.  Fill  it  with 
upright  strokes  of  many  colors  for  the  gayly 
dressed  assembly;  add  pictures  of  a  flower, 
a  wine  glass,  yellow  circles  for  coins,  a 
golden  crown.  Draw  the  temperance  les- 
son, tell  of  Herod's  fate,  and  erase  all  this, 
transferring  the  crown  to  the  prison  square. 

The  Intermediate  Department  may 
be  asked  to  write  lives  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  five  chapters:  his  birth,  his  preaching,  his 
baptizing  Jesus,  his  imprisonment,  his  death. 
Let  these  be  read  in  the  class,  and  the  best 
(selected  by  a  committee)  read  by  the 
author  to  the  school  the  next  Sunday. 

The  Senior  Department  will  find  it 
interesting  to  study  John  as  an  example  for 
the  modern  citizen  in  the  war  with  political 
corruption  and  social  evils. 


HOME   WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Compare  John  and  Elijah,  Herod   and  Ahab,   He- 

rodias  and  Jezebel. 
Study  John  and   Herod  as  illustrating   failure   and 

success  in  life. 
The  temperance  warnings  in  the  lesson. 
What  John  has  to  teach  modern  citizens. 
How  the  lesson  shows  the  power  of  conscience. 
The  lesson  as  a  study  of  courage  and  cowardice. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

V.   20;    Luke  6:   22,  23;  Heb.   11 :  32- 
38;  Rev.  7:  13-17. 


THE   LESSON   IN  LITERATURE. 

Poems  by  Charles  Lamb  (representing 
Salome  as  guilty)  and  by  Frances  S.  Osgood 
and  Lucy  Hooper  (representing  her  as 
innocent).  Pictures  of  conscience  and  re- 
morse in  Browning's  "  Pippa  Passes"; 
Victor  Hugo's  "  La  Conscience  ";  Hood's 
"  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  ";  Shakespeare's 
representations  of  Macbeth  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  Banquo,  of  Lady  Macbeth  urging 
on  her  husband,  of  Richard  the  Third's 
dream  of  his  murdered  victims;  I  Iawthorne's 
"  The  Bosom  Serpent,"  in  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse.  The  Roman  poet  Persius, 
about  thirty  years  after  the  murder  of  John, 
in  his  Satires  (v.,  180-188)  uses  this  experi- 
ence of  Herod  to  show  how  fear  destroys 
happiness. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  John's  imprisonment,  after 
nearly  two  years  of  preaching,  March  or 
April,  A.  D.  28;  he  was  beheaded  a  year 
later,  in  March  or  April,  a.  d.  29,  at  the 
age  of  33. 

Place.  —  Jesus  was  in  Galilee,  with  his 
disciples.  John  was  imprisoned  in  Machre- 
rus,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  on  v.  17), 
where,  probably,  Herod's  feast  took  place. 
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LESSON  VIII. 


Second  Quarter. 


Place  in  Christ's  Life.  —  In  the  second 
half  of  the  great  Galilean  ministry.  A  year 
before  the  crucifixion. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT:  A  Struggle  with 
Conscience. 

I.  Had    John    Returned?      Herod's 
Uneasy  Conscience  (vs.  14-16). 

Herod  hears  of  Christ. 

The  various  opinions  about  Christ. 

What  Herod's  conscience  insists  upon. 

Conscience,  the  voice  of  God.     Illustrations. 

II.  John    in    Prison:    Herod    Trifles 
with  Conscience  (vs.  17-20). 

A  description  of  Machasrus. 

Herod's  terrible  sin. 

John's  bold  rebuke. 

The  enmity  of  Herodias.     Her  weak  husband. 

Trifling  with  conscience. 


III. 


John  Beheaded:  Herod  Puts  His 
Conscience  out  of  the  Way  (vs. 
21-29). 

The  great  birthday  feast. 

Salome's  dance. 

A  drunken  promise. 

The  terrible  request. 

Temperance  lessons. 

The  prophet  slain. 

Which  was  the  successful  life  ? 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Stalker's  The  Ttvo  Saint  "Johns.  Farrar's 
The  Herods.  Lives  of  Christ,  especially 
Farrar's.  On  Machrerus,  article  in  Hast- 
ings' Bible  Dictionary ;  Smith's  Historical 
Geography,  p.  569,  etc.;  Tristram's  Land 
of  Moab,  p.  253,  etc.;  Ridgaway's  The 
Lord's  Land,  p.  403,  etc.;  ]osephus' Jewish 
Wars,  vii.,  6,  I.  Joseph  Cook's  Monday 
Lectures,  "Conscience."  Sermons  by  Julius 
Muller  and  by  Robertson  (Third  Series). 


1  And    king    Her'od    heard 
That   John    the    Bap'tist   wa9 


14, 
said, 

mighty  works  do  shew  forth  themselves   jp    him 
do  these  powers  work  linn. 

2  Others  £..-,,',-1     That  it    ^     Elias. 


of  him; 
thereof; 

risen    from 


(for  hiB  name  was  spread  abroad:) 
for  his  name  had  become  known: 


1  5  •    "  BuTothers    Said,        jt 

as  one  of  the  prophets. 


is 


Elijah. 


the    dead,    and 
And  others  said,  Thatiti9 


and     he 
therefore 


It   IS 


a  prophet, 


1  Matt.  14  :  i  ;  Luke  9 :  7. 


2  Matt.  16  :   14  ;  Mark  8  :  28. 


I.  Had  John  Returned?  Herod's  Uneasy  Conscience.  —  Vs.  14-16.  After  the 
healing  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs,  Christ  returned  to  Capernaum,  and  there  raised  Jairus's 
daughter,  and  worked  other  wonderful  miracles.  Then  he  set  out  on  a  third  preaching 
tour  of  Galilee,  the  effect  of  which  he  greatly  increased  by  sending  forth  his  twelve  disciples, 
two  and  two,  on  independent  missions.  Matthew  10  records  the  instructions  they  received. 
See  Mark  6:  1— 13. 

14.  King  Herod.  Herod  Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  (who  slew  the  babies  of 
Bethlehem).  On  his  father's  death  he  became  a  tetrarch,  i.  e.,  ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  rich  provinces  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  which  he  governed  during  nearly  all  of 
Christ's  life  and  for  six  years  after  his  death.  •*  He  was  about  as  weak  and  miserable  a 
prince  as  ever  disgraced  the  throne  of  an  afflicted  country.  Cruel,  crafty,  and  voluptuous 
like  his  father,  he  was  also,  unlike  him,  weak  in  war  and  vacillating  in  peace.  In  him 
infidelity  and  superstition  went  hand  in  hand.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  were  mingled  the 
worst  features  of  the  Roman,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Greek." — Farrar.  Heard  of  him. 
Perhaps  at  one  of  his  capitals,  Tiberias,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  but  the  fame  of  Christ's 
miracles  and  teachings  had  extended  to  Perea,  reaching  even  John  in  prison,  and  the  reports 
would  be  augmented  by  the  energetic  evangelistic  campaign  that  Christ  and  his  disciples 
were  conducting.  And  he  said  to  his  officers  (Matthew)  That  John  the  Baptist  (whom 
he  had  murdered)  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  so  was  more  terrible  than  ever,  because 
out  of  Herod's  reach.  Therefore  mighty  works  do  shew  forth  themselves  in  him. 
The  bold  prophet  had  been  powerful  in  the  flesh;  what  would  he  be,  returned  from  the 
grave  with  superhuman  might  ? 

15.  Others  said.  "  In  his  terror  he  makes  confidants  of  his  slaves,  overleaping  the 
barriers  of  position  in  his  need  of  some  ears  to  pour  his  fear  into."  —  Alexatider  Maclaren, 
D.D.  They  try  to  quiet  Herod's  conscience  by  suggesting  That  it  is  Elias.  "  Greek  for 
Elijah;  referring  to  the  expectation  that  Elijah  would  return  to  the  earth." — Lnt.  Crit. 
Com.  "  A  hope  which  seems  to  have  been  based  on  Deut.  18:  15." — Swete.  See  also 
Mai.  4:  5.  Others  said,  That  it  is  a  prophet.  A  new  prophet,  not  one  of  the  ancients 
come  to  life  again. 
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16.  'But  when  Her'od  whenhe  heard  thereof,  he  said,  Iti8  John,  whom  I 
beheaded;  he  is  risen.  from  the  dead- 

17.  For  Herod  himself  had  sent  forth  and  laid  hold  upon  John,  and 
bound  him  in  prison  for  the"akedof  ne"odia8,  his  brother  Phil'ip's  wife  :  for  he 
had  married  her. 


1  Matt.  14 :  2  ;  Luke  3  :  19. 


16.  But  when  Herod  heard.  Luke  says  that  "he  was  much  perplexed,"  confused; 
but  at  last  he  settled  upon  the  conclusion  that  his  troubled  conscience  urged,  It  is  John, 
whom  I  beheaded.  "  If  we  mistake  not,  that  dissevered  head  was  rarely  thenceforth 
absent  from  Herod's  haunted  imagination."  — Farrar. 

Conscience,  the  Voice  of  God.  "  Herod  was  right  in  believing  that  he  had  not 
finished  with  John,  and  in  expecting  to  meet  him  again  with  mightier  power  to  accuse  and 
condemn.  '  If  'twere  done  when  'tis  done,'  says  Macbeth;  but  it  is  not  done.  There  is  a 
resurrection  of  deeds  as  well  as  of  bodies,  and  all  our  buried  badnesses  will  front  us  again, 
shaking  their  gory  locks  at  us,  and  saying  we  did  them."  —  Alexander  Maclar en,  D.D. 
Thus  the  worst  pangs  of  hell  will  be  afforded  by  conscience. 


"  I  sat  alone  with  my  conscience 

In  a  place  where  time  had  ceased, 

And  we  talked  of  my  former  living 
In  the  land  where  the  years  increased. 

The  ghosts  of  forgotten  actions 
Came  floating  before  my  sight, 


And  things  that  I  thought  were  dead  things 
Were  alive  with  a  terrible  might. 

The  vision  of  all  my  past  life 
Was  an  awful  thing  to  face, 

Alone  with  my  conscience  sitting 
In  that  silently  solemn  place." 

—  Charles  IV.  Stubbs,  Dean  0/  Ely. 


Illustrations.  "There  is  one  stone  in  the  floor  of  an  old  church  in  Scotland  which 
stares  out  at  you  in  blood  red  from  the  gray  stones  around  it.  The  legend  tells  of  a 
murder  committed  there,  and  of  repeated  fruitless  attempts  to  cover  the  telltale  color  of  that 
stone.  Morally,  the  legend  is  true;  every  dead  sin  sends  its  ghost  to  haunt  the  soul  of  the 
guilty." — H.  Clay  Trumbull. 

Two  young  men  hired  a  carriage,  and  on  their  return  declared  they  had  driven  only  to 
the  next  village  and  back,  —  fourteen  miles.  But  the  owner,  noting  the  jaded  look  of  the 
horse,  opened  a  little  box  at  the  side  and  showed  the  astonished  fellows  that  they  had 
carried  with  them  a  machine  whose  dial  had  recorded  every  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and 
proved  that  they  had  traveled  thirty  miles.  Such  a  record  we  carry  with  us  in  our 
consciences. 

Nero  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Caligula 
suffered  from  want  of  sleep,  being  haunted  by  the  faces  of  his  murdered  victims.  See 
Macaulay's  account  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  who  planned  the  cruel  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
and  thenceforth  "in  all  places,  at  all  hours,  whether  he  waked  or  slept,  Glencoe  was  forever 
before  kirn."     See  also  "The  Lesson  in  Literature,"  above. 

II.  John  iii  Prison:  Herod  Trifles  with  Conscience.  —  Vs.  17-20.    The  story 

proceeds  in  reverse  order.  17.  For  Herod  himself.  Not  urged  by  others,  but  on  per- 
sonal considerations.  Bound  him  in  prison,  a  year  before  the  festival  described  below. 
Josephus  {Ant.  XVIII.,  5:  2)  says  this  prison  was  at  Machaerus,  a  fortress  situated  on  the 
spur  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  east.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  resi- 
dences of  Herod  the  Great,  who  fortified  it.  In  the  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Callirrhoe 
near  by  the  monarch  sought  relief  from  his  loathsome  disease.  "  Moses  and  John,  the  first 
and  last  of  the  prophets,  thirteen  centuries  between  them,  closed  their  lives  almost  on  the 
same  spot.  Within  sight  also  is  the  scene  of  the  translation  of  Elijah."  —  Smith's  Hist. 
Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  some  dungeon  in  this  lonely  spot  the  great  man  was  chained, 
"  perhaps  in  a  cage  of  iron  bars,  to  which  friends  could  come,  but  with  no  convenience  or 
provision  of  any  kind  for  living  or  sleeping,  and  only  a  bare  stone  floor.  " —  Geikie.  For 
Herodias'  sake,  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  We  touch  here  a  history  full  of  foul 
iniquity  on  the  part  of  both  of  the  guilty  pair.  Herodias,  a  granddaughter  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  a  beautiful  and  bewitching  woman,  but  unprincipled  and  ambitious.  She  mar- 
ried her  Uncle  Philip,  oldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  thinking  that  he  would  succeed  to 
the  kingdom;  but  he  was  disinherited  and  poor,  and  she  was  disappointed.  Then  came 
Herod  Atitipas,  visiting  his  brother  at  Rome.  He  was  a  rich  and  powerful  ruler,  and  the 
two  made  an  unholy  flight  together,  violating  the  sacred  obligations  of  guest,  brother,  and 
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18.  For  John  ha<1  said  unto  Herod,  1  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy 
brother's  wife. 

T_       Therefore     1ST0  rri'rli'   i c    had  a  quarrel     ocrnin<it-     him       anrl    would  have  killed    Ljm  .     but 

x9>  And  rie-ro  oi-as  Betherseif  againsi  mm,  ana  desired  to  km  nun,  and 
she  could  not; 

20.  f0°rr  Herod  2  feared  John,  knowing  that  he  was  a  ^i"^™  man  ar>d  aan 
holy,  and  .^BEfiT  SSi  when  he  heard  him>  he  wJ£Eh&&,  and  he  heard 
him  gladly. 

1  Lev.  18 :  16  ;  20  :  21.  2  Matt.  14  :  5  ;  21  :  26. 


wife.  Of  husband,  also,  for  Antipas  was  already  married  to  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  an 
Arabian  king.  When  Herodias  arrived,  this  lawful  wife  begged  to  be  sent  to  Machrerus, 
whence  she  easily  escaped  to  her  father's  domains.  Aretas,  in  terrible  wrath,  made 
preparations  for  war  with  Antipas,  and  it  was  probably  to  meet  the  expected  invasion  from 
Arabia  that  Antipas,  with  Herodias,  were  in  Machserus  at  the  time  of  our  lesson. 

18.  For  John  had  said.  "  Was  saying  " ;  the  imperfect,  signifying  repeated  action. 
"  Perhaps  Herod  had  asked  him  for  his  judgment,  in  the  hope  of  using  the  great  credit 
which  the  Baptist  enjoyed  among  the  people,  to  palliate  his  detested  deed  in  their  eyes;  or 
perhaps  John  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  unasked,  to  chastise  the  powerful  sinner."  —  Julius 
Miiller.  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee,  etc.  John  could  not  expect  the  soldiers,  publicans, 
Pharisees,  and  others  whose  sins  he  rebuked,  to  heed  his  preaching  if  he  allowed  to  go  un- 
rebuked  this  monstrous  sin  in  their  ruler.  Therefore,  though  John  must  have  known  the 
terrible  risk  he  was  running,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  boldly.  "  There  is  no  indirect 
coming  to  the  point.  Earnest  men  in  this  world  have  no  time  for  subtleties  and  casuistry. 
Sin  is  detestable,  horrible,  in  God's  sight;  and  when  once  it  has  been  made  clear  that  it  is 
not  lawful,  a  Christian  has  nothing  to  do  with  toleration  of  it."  —  F.  W.  Robertson. 
Moreover,  besides  his  personal  sin,  the  evil  consequences  of  it  were  coming  upon  the  people 
in  the  form  of  war,  and  John,  as  a  national  prophet,  would  avert  that  dire  calamity. 

19.  Therefore  Herodias  .  .  .  would  have  killed  him.  If  Herod  heeded  John, 
she  would  be  a  ruined  woman,  disgraced  and  homeless.  "  In  Cleopatra,  the  paramour  of 
Mark  Antony,  Shakespeare  has  depicted  the  type  of  Herodias  in  all  its  features  of  mingled 
attractiveness  and  abandonment."  —  Stalker.  Indeed,  Cleopatra's  son  (Herod  the  Great 
was  his  father),  was  the  Herod  Philip  II.  who  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herodias. 
Shakespeare's  Lady  Macbeth  is  also  like  Herodias,  and  a  most  remarkable  parallel  is  Jeze- 
bel, Ahab  being  much  like  Herod  Antipas,  and  Elijah  like  John.  But  she  could  not. 
V.  20  gives  the  reason. 

20.  For  Herod  feared  John.  Because  of  his  influence  with  the  people  (Matt.  14: 
5),  and  also  because  he  was  a  just  man  and  an  holy.  Thus  Queen  Mnry  feared  John 
Knox,  and  Ahab  feared  Elijah.  "  Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all."  It  was  a 
noble  fear,  though  doubtless  Herodias  often  ridiculed  it.  And  observed  him.  /'reserved 
him,  rather;  "  kept  him  safe,"  in  the  R.  V.  Perhaps  John  was  sent  to  Machcerus,  where 
Herodias  would  not  often  go,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  her  plots.  And  when  he 
heard  him.  Visiting  him  in  his  prison  during  the  year,  or  sending  for  him  as  Felix  sent 
for  Paul  (Acts  24:  26).  He  did  many  things.  "  Many  things,  but  not  the  thing.  He 
would  not  put  away  his  unlawful  wife."  —  Canib.  Bible.  The  R.  v.,  however  (reading 
ljn-opei  for  eirotet,  translates  it,  "  he  was  much  perplexed."  He  wavered  weakly  between  his 
desire  to  please  Herodias,  and  the  admonitions  of  his  conscience  aroused  by  John.  Heard 
him  gladly.  "  Ever  heard  him  "  —  all  these  verbs  are  in  the  imperfect,  denoting  frequent 
action.  "  Every  new  hearing  exorcising  the  vindictive  demon,  even  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  it,  for  a  time."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test. 

Trifling  with  Conscience.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  play  with  conscience.  Alci- 
biades  tried  it,  balancing  the  wisdom  of  his  teacher  Socrates  against  his  selfish  ambitions. 
Pilate  tried  it,  balancing  the  fate  of  his  innocent  prisoner  ■  against  his  credit  at  Rome. 
When  conscience  shows  us  our  duty,  the  only  safety  is  instant  obedience.  While  we  parley 
with  the  enemy,  he  is  undermining  the  wall.  Every  time  we  go  to  sleep  after  the  alarm 
clock  rings  makes  it  harder  to  wake  us  the  next  time. 

III.  John  Beheaded:  Herod  Puts  His  Conscience  out  of  the  Way. —  Vs.  21- 

29.  After  a  year  of  this  paltering,  the  climax  came.  Sin  is  like  the  white  ants  of  Africa, 
who  will  gnaw  out  the  inside  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  leaving  the  outside  uninjured,  till  some 
day  it  crumbles  at  a  touch. 
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21.  '  And  when  a  convenient  day  was  come,  that  Herod  2  on  his  birth- 
day made  a  supper  to  his  lords,  andthe  high  captains,  and  the  chief  ^Jf* 
of  Gal'i-lee ; 

22.  and1  when  the  daughter  of  theBaid  He-ro'di-as  herself  came  in'  and 
danced,  ™*  pleased  Herod  and  them  that  sat  atmeat  with  him-.  and  the 
king  said  unto  the  damsel,  Ask  of  me  whatsoever  thou  wilt,  and  I  will 
.give  -J  thee. 

23.  And  he  sware  unto  her,  3  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  of  me,  I  will 
give  [[  thee,  unto  the  half  of  my  kingdom. 

1  Matt.  14  :  6.  2  Gen.  40 :  20.  3  Esth.  5  :  3,6;  7  :  2. 

21.  A  convenient  day  for  Ilerodias'  purpose  was  Herod's  birthday,  when  the  tetrarch 
made  a  supper,  or  banquet.  The  supper  was  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  often  prolonged 
into  the  night.  To  his  lords.  His  nobles  and  civil  officers.  High  captains.  Mili- 
tary officers,  commanders  of  a  thousand,  answering  to  Roman  tribunes.  In  addition  to  these 
civil  and  military  officers  there  were  present  chief  estates,  R.  v.,  "chief  men,"  "other 
distinguished  men  of  the  district." —  Vincent.  "  In  imitation  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
Herodian  princes  kept  their  birthdays  with  feasting  and  revelry  and  magnificent  banquets." 
—  Cambridge  Bible. 

"  The  goblet  was  foaming,  the  revel  rose  high, 
There  were  pride  and  fierce  joy  in  the  haughty  king's  eye, 
For  his  chiefs  and  his  captains  bowed  low  at  his  word, 
And  the  feast  was  right  royal  that  burdened  the  board. 
Lo  !  light  as  a  star  through  a  gathered  cloud  stealing, 
What  spirit  glanced  in  'mid  the  guard  at  the  door? 
Their  stern  bands  divide,  a  fair  figure  revealing  ; 
She  bounds,  in  her  beauty,  the  dim  threshold  o'er." 

—  Frances  S '.  Osgood. 

22.  The  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias.  Rather,  as  in  R.  v.,  "of  Ilerodias  her- 
self," even  of  the  queen,  a  note  of  surprise  and  indignation.  "  Not  a  common  dancing 
girl,  but  her  own  daughter,  was  put  to  this  degrading  task,  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
malignant  purpose."  —  Schaff.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  daughter  was  Salome  (Salo'me), 
whose  father  was  Philip,  Herod's  brother,  Herodias'  lawful  husband.  She  afterwards 
married  her  uncle,  Herod  Philip  II.  Came  in,  and  danced.  The  luxurious  feasts  of  the 
East  required  (and  still  require)  for  their  completion  the  performance  of  professional  danc- 
ing girls.  These  were  very  beautiful,  immodestly  dressed  in  transparent  robes,  and  to  the 
accompaniment  of  voluptuous  music,  often  themselves  singing  vile  songs,  they  went  through 
pantomimic  dances  representing  the  most  licentious  scenes.  "The  dancing  girls  in  the 
Orient  are  exceedingly  popular  as  entertainers,  but  their  profession  is  one  the  practice  of 
which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  ruinous  alike  to  themselves  and  the  spectators." —  IV. 
Ewing.  And  pleased  Herod.  "  He  had  not  anticipated  for  his  guests  the  rare  luxury 
of  seeing  a  princess —  his  own  niece,  a  granddaughter  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of  Mariamne, 
a  descendant  therefore  of  Simon  the  High  Priest  and  the  great  line  of  Maccabcean  princes  — 
a  princess  who  afterward  became  the  wife  of  a  tetrarch  and  mother  of  a  king  —  honoring 
them  by  degrading  herself  into  a  scenic  dancer."  —  Farrar.  It  was  a  shrewd  scheme  to 
take  advantage  of  Herod's  half-intoxicated  condition.      How  well  Ilerodias  knew  him  ! 

23.  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  .  .  .  unto  the  half  of  my  kingdom.  It  is  re- 
lated that  "  the  dancer,  Laal-Koner,  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Mogul  emperor, 
Ma'az-ed-Din,  that  he  made  her  joint  ruler  of  the  empire." 

The  Temperance  Lessons.  Intemperance  and  other  forms  of  immorality  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  saloon  and  the  public  dance  hall  are  partners  in  nefarious  work.  There  is  a 
well  beaten  path  between  the  house  of  impurity  and  the  house  of  drunkenness. 

Herod  must  have  been  intoxicated  when  he  made  that  rash  promise.  An  auctioneer 
once  said  that  men  bid  higher  under  the  influence  of  drink,  which  was  therefore  passed 
around  freely.  Commercial  travelers  for  firms  of  little  repute  ply  their  customers  with  drink 
to  increase  their  orders  or  sell  them  poor  goods.  Alcohol  speedily  destroys  the  judgment, 
and  no  one  should  tamper  with  it  that  desires  success  in  life. 

How  much  men  recklessly  give  away  for  passing  pleasures !  For  a  glass  of  wine,  a 
moment  of  passionate  excess,  a  little  more  money,  a  position  of  empty  honor,  they  give 
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24.  And  she  went  f°ru'th/  and  said  unto  her  mother,  What  shall  I  ask  ? 
And  she  said,  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 

25.  And  she  came  in  straightway  with  haste  unto  the  king,  and  asked, 
saying,  I  will  that  thou  forthwith  give  me  by  and  by  in  a  charger  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

26.  *And  the  king  was  exceeding  sorry;  bnt*&rfftebMk2ofhu l%hSi  and 
fortohfirh:amthawthich  sat  t^elr  he  would  not  reject  her. 

27.  And  lSS$g%  the  king  sent  forth Xm™^?'^,  and  commanded 
hi'toebrin^hiBbhen!lt:  and  ne  went  and  beheaded  him  in  the  prison, 

28.  ^n"dd  brought  his  head  in  a  charger,  and  gave  it  to  the  damsel:  and 
the  damsel  gave  it  to  her  mother. 

29.  And  when  his  disciples  heard  ^{^  they  came  and  took  up  his 
corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb. 

1  Matt.  14  :  9. 

away  half  —  nay,  the  whole,  kingdom  of  their  souls,  their  health,  home,  friendships,  pros- 
perity, peace,  happiness,  goodness,  and  eternal  life  in  heaven.  Like  Esau,  they  sell  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.     Like  Judas,  they  sell  their  Saviour  for  thirty  bits  of  metal. 

24.  Opinions  differ  about  Salome.  Some  think  that  she  was  merely  the  innocent  tool 
of  her  mother.  Indicative  of  that  is  the  fact  that  evidently  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
deep  design  of  Ilerodias,  but  had  to  go  to  her  mother  with  the  girlish  question,  What 
shall  I  ask  ?  Virtually  this  question  is  asked  every  parent  by  the  young  life  committed  to 
his  or  her  charge,  to  turn  by  a  word  to  the  pursuit  of  good  or  of  evil.  And  this  base  mother 
said,  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  If  Salome  protested,  Ilerodias  may  have  shown 
her  how  their  position  and  safety,  their  very  lives,  depended  on  getting  the  bold  accuser  out 
of  the  way,  and  may  have  appealed  to  her  daughter's  affection  for  herself. 

25.  She  came  in  straightway  with  haste.  Eagerly  sympathizing  with  her  mother's 
revenge,  or  fearing  that  her  courage  will  fail  her  for  the  awful  petition,  according  to  the 
view  one  takes  of  her  character.  Give  me  by  and  by.  R.  v.,  "  Forthwith,"  immediately, 
an  indication  that  the  feast  was  held  at  Machnerus.  In  a  charger.  One  of  the  large, 
golden  platters  on  the  table  before  Herod.  Farrar,  who  considers  Salome  her  mother's 
accomplice,  says:  "Her  indecent  haste,  her  hideous  petition,  show  that  she  shared  the 
furies  of  her  race." 

26.  Perhaps  she  expected  to  arouse  merriment  by  her  grotesquely  horrible  demand,  but 
the  king  was  exceeding  sorry.  In  an  instant  sobered  by  the  shock,  all  of  John's 
stern  warnings  rushed  upon  his  mind;  and  he  remembered,  too,  the  prophet's  wide  popu- 
larity that  would  make  the  execution  a  most  perilous  event  for  the  tetrarch.  Yet  for  his 
oath's  sake.  r.  v.,  "oaths,"  in  the  plural.  With  drunken  volubility  he  had  heaped 
oath  on  oath.  But  "  a  bad  promise  is  better  broken  than  kept,"  and  he  might  justly  have 
urged  that  this  righteous  life  was  not  his  to  give,  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  half  of 
his  kingdom.  And  for  their  sakes  which  sat  with  him.  Much  of  the  world's  wick- 
edness is  the  result  of  evil  companionships.  Where  "  treating  "  is  abolished,  drunkenness 
at  once  diminishes.  Thieves  go  in  gangs.  Probably  if  his  oaths  had  been  in  secret,  Herod 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  break  them;  but  he  did  not  dare  face  the  sneers  of  his  irrespon- 
sible guests,  all  of  whom,  very  likely,  had  at  one  time  or  another  come  under  the  lash  of 
John's  condemnation. 

27.  Immediately  the  king  sent  an  executioner.  The  Greek  is  the  same  as  the 
Latin  speculator,  "  literally,  a  watcher,  a  military  official  of  the  empire  who  acted  partly  as 
courier,  partly  as  a  police  officer,  partly  as  an  executioner."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test.  He 
was  sent  probably  to  another  part  of  the  same  castle. 

28.  The  damsel  gave  it  to  her  mother.  "Did  no  reproach  issue  from  those  dead 
lips  yet  louder  and  more  terrible  than  they  had  spoken  in  life?" — Farrar.  Herodias 
seemed  to  have  triumphed  after  a  year  of  waiting,  but  the  triumph  was  brief.  When  the 
emperor  heaped  favors  on  her  brother,  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  she  persuaded  the  weak  Antipas 
to  go  to  Rome  with  her  and  intrigue  against  him,  seeking  the  title  of  king.  Instead,  they 
were  justly  exiled  to  Gaul,  dying  there  in  dishonor.  The  tradition  as  to  Salome  is  that  she 
met  an  early  and  a  horrible  death. 

29.  His  disciples  .   .  .  came  and  took  up  his  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb,  and 
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then  went  and  told  Jesus  (Matthew).  Herodias  is  said  to  have  had  the  headless  body  flung 
over  the  battlements  to  dogs  and  vultures.  Tradition  names  Samaria  as  the  place  of  John's 
burial,  and  the  Crusaders  built  a  large  church  there  in  his  honor. 

Thus  Herod  seemed  to  have  got  the  better  of  his  conscience;  but  had  he?     The  story 
returns  in  a  circle  to  verse  14. 


I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

S. 


Goodby,'  I  said  to  my  conscience,  — 

'  Goodby  for  aye  and  aye.' 
And  I  put  her  hands  off  harshly, 

And  turned  my  face  away  ; 
And  conscience,  smitten  sorely, 

Returned  not  from  that  day. 


:  But  a  time  came  when  my  spirit 
Grew  weary  of  its  pace  ; 
And  I  cried,  '  Come  back,  my  conscience  ; 

I  long  to  see  thy  face.' 
But  conscience  cried,  '  I  cannot  ; 
Remorse  sits  in  my  place.'  " 

—  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 


WHICH   WAS  THE  SUCCESSFUL  LIFE? 


Herod'' s  : 

Gorgeous  palaces. 

Ease  and  luxury;  all  worldly  pleasures 

at  his  beck.  , 
Royal  wealth. 
Power;    life   or  death  hanging   on   his 

word. 
Surrounded    by    throngs    of    flattering 

friends. 
Upheld  by  the  arrogance  and  assurance 

of  power  and  pride. 
The  brilliant  banqueting  hall,  the  beauty, 

the  gayety. 
All  that  would  be  called  success  by  the 

world. 

But: 

9.  Torments  of  remorse  for  the  past  and 
awful  fear  for  the  future. 

10.  His  life-work  cut  short  in  its  height  of 

seeming  glory. 

11.  A   miserable    existence    ever    growing 

worse. 

12.  A  pillory  of  contempt  in  earth's  history 

while  the  world  lasts. 

13.  An  eternity  of  sorrow  and  despair. 


John's  : 


6. 


1.  A  bare  prison. 

2.  Scanty  food  and  clothing,  and  a  stone 

floor  to  lie  on. 

3.  Abject  poverty. 

4.  Weaponless,  with    no   armed    follower, 

no  worldly  authority. 

5.  Almost  alone,  most  of  his  disciples  sent 
by  him  to  Christ. 

Tormented  with    doubts  whether  Jesus 
was  really  the  Christ. 

7.  The   darkness,    chill,  and    silence    of  a 

dungeon. 

8.  All  that  the  world  would  call  wretched 

and  utter  failure. 

But: 

9.  A  clear  conscience,  a  calm  trust,  a  glo- 

rious hope. 

10.  His  life-work   as  Christ's  herald  splen- 

didly completed. 

11.  An  existence  certain   to  grow  better  all 

the  time. 

12.  A  place  in  history   beside  the  world's 

greatest  heroes. 

13.  Endless  joy  and  honor  in  heaven. 


"  That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end."  —  Young. 


LESSON  IX.— May  27. 

FEEDING  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND.  —  Mark  6  :  30-44. 

COMMIT  v.  41.     READ  Matt.  14:  13-21;  Luke  9  :  10-17. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  —John  6:  32. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


1.  Read  the  lesson,  dividing  it  into  dis- 
tinct scenes. 

2.  Read  the  other  accounts  of  the  miracle, 
Matt.  14:  13-23;  Luke  9:  10-17;  John  6: 
I— 15.  Underscore  the  points  in  each  that 
add  to  the  story  as  given  by  Mark. 


3.  Compare  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand,  Matt.  15:  32-38;  Mark  8:  1-9. 
Note  the  resemblances  and  the  differences. 
Why  is  it  certain  that  this  is  a  second 
miracle? 

4.  Compare  this  with  other    miracles  of 
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feeding:  the  manna,  Ex.  16:  14-35;  Elijah, 
1  Kings  17:  6;  the  widow,  1  Kings  17:9- 
16;  Elisha,  2  Kings  4:  42-44. 

5.  Look   up   other   instances   of    helpful 
children:    Samuel,   1  Sam.  2:  18;    3:4,  5, 


15:    Josiah,  2  Chron.  34:  1-3;    the  captive 
maid,  2  Kings  5:  2,  3. 

6.  Read  Christ's  sermon  on  the  bread  of 
life,  John  6:  22-71.  Compare  it  with  Deut. 
8:  3;  Neh.  9:  15;  Psa.  ;S:  24;  Matt.  5: 
6;  6:  11 ;  I  Cor.  11 :  23-26. 


LEARN   BY   HEART. 
V.  41 ;  Matt.  5:6;  Matt.  6 :  1 1 ;  John  6:51. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS   LESSON. 

The  Primary  Department  will  find 
this  lesson  especially  suited  to  their  use,  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  little  lad 
who  contributed  his  lunch.  Make  the  story 
vivid  by  appointing  one  boy  as  Philip  and 
have  him  bring  forward  the  "  little  lad  " 
bearing  five  round  pieces  of  paper  and  two 
cut  in  the  shape  of  fishes.  Arrange  the 
class  in  a  hollow  square  open  at  one  side 
and  have  "Philip"  distribute  pieces  of 
"bread"  and  "fish."  Have  the  scholars 
return  these  pieces  to  you,  and  let  each,  as 
he  does  so,  tell  of  some  little  service  that 
Christ  wants  from  the  children. 

The  Intermediate  Department  will 
compare  the  four  accounts,  four  scholars 
being  appointed,  each  to  be  responsible  for 
the  facts  from  one  Gospel.  '  Ask  the 
scholars  to  study  the  lesson  at  home,  writing 
out  five  questions,  one  for  each  of  the 
loaves,  and  two  lesson  teachings,  one  for 
each  of  the  fishes.     Use  these  in  the  class. 

The  Senior  Department  may  follow 
the  sub-heads  given  below :  "  The  Attractive 
Christ,"  "  The  Compassionate  Christ,"  etc., 
which  are  adapted  from  a  talk  by  Rev. 
William  T.  McElveen,  Ph.D.  Assign  these 
topics  to  the  members  of  the  class,  asking 
each  to  illustrate  his  theme  from  the  New 
Testament,  our  lesson  and  elsewhere,  and 
then  apply  it  to  our  modern  life. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  In  April,  A.  D.  29,  just  before 
the  Passover,  which  began  that  year  on 
April  16. 

Place.  —  "  Bethsaida,  Fisher-Home,  was 
the  name  of  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of 
Jordan,  which  the  tetrarch  Philip  rebuilt 
and  named  Julias,  in  honor  of  the  daughter 
of  Augustus." —  George  Adam  Smith,  who 
believes  there  was  but  one  Bethsaida. 
Others,  however  (Robinson,  Stanley,  Re- 
land,  Tristram),  believe  that  there  was  a 
second  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  west  of  the 
Jordan  (John  12:  21).  The  miracle  took 
place  in  the  rich  plain  of  Butaiha,  southeast 
of  Bethsaida  Julias. 


Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  Early  in 
the  third  year  of  his  ministry,  soon  after  the 
martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist. 


TOPICS   FOR  HOME   STUDY 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  miracle  compared  with  ether  miracles  of  feeding. 
What  the  miracle  teaches  about  helping  Christ. 
Describe  the  miracle,  in  three  or  four  scenes. 
Write  an  account  of  the  miracle,  using  Bible  words, 

and  combining  all  four  Gospels. 
What  does  the  miracle  show  us  about  Christ? 
How  Christ  is  the  bread  of  life. 


PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 

SUBJECT:    Human   Need    and   How 
Christ  Satisfies  It. 

I.  The  Hungry  Throng:  a  Picture  of 
Human  Need  (vs.  30-34  |. 

The  disciples  make  their  report  to  Christ. 

Two  reasons  why  Christ  withdrew  from  the  throngs. 

Why  and  when  to  rest. 

Throngs  again  :   The  A  tiractive  Christ. 

Shepherdless  sheep  :    The  Compassionate  Christ. 

II.  The  Perplexed  Disciples:  a  Pic- 
ture of  Human  Helplessness  (vs. 
35-38). 

The  Passover  throng  approaches. 

The  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

The  little  lad.     The  loaves  and  fishes. 

An  exhibition  of  inadequacy  :   The  Teaching  Christ. 

III.  The  Bountiful  Lord:  a'Picture  of 
Divine  Resources  (vs.  39:  44  . 

The  arrangement  of  the  crowd :  The  Orderly  Christ. 
The  blessing  on  the  food  :   The  Thaiik/m  Christ. 
The  disciples   set   to  distributing:    The  Employing 

Christ. 
Twelve   baskets   of    fragments :     The     Economical 

Christ. 

Christ,  the  Bread  of  Life. 


THE   REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

On  the  scene  of  the  miracle,  see  Hast- 
ings' Diet,  of  the  Bible,  article  "  Bethsaida;  " 
Smith's  Hist.  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land,  p. 
457,  ff.;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p. 
374.  Chapter  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Greenhough 
in  T7ie  Miracles  offesus.  Spurgeon  has  five 
sermons  on  the  miracle;  Phillips  Brooks, 
Vol.  II.,  "  How  Many  Loaves  Have  Ye?  " 
Mark  Hopkins,  "That  Nothing  Be  Lost;" 
Beecher,  "  Fragments  of  Instruction;'"  Mil- 
ligan,  in  yesus  in  the  Corn-field.  Alexander 
Maclaren,  D.D.,    "The  King's  Table,"  in 
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Bible  Class  Expositions,  Matthew,  Vol.  II. 
The  chapter,  "Christ  in  Society,"  in  Stalk- 
er's Imago  Christi.  Dr.  Gibson's  striking 
contrast,  "The  Banquet  of  Herod  and  the 
Feast  of  Christ,"  in  The  Expositor'1  s  Bible, 
Matthew. 


THE   LESSON  IN   LITERATURE. 


"  Bread 
Sigourney. 


in    the    Wilderness,' 
"The    Boy    with 


by  L.  H. 
the    Five 


Loaves,"  in  Lyra  Intiocen/ium.  Miss 
Lathbury's  "  Break  Thou  the  Bread  of 
Life."  "  Daily  Bread,"  by  Lucy  Larcom. 
Hymn  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  "O  bread  to 
pilgrims  given."  "  The  True  Bread,"  by 
Horatius  Bonar.  Ileber's  "  Bread  of  the 
world,  in  mercy  broken."  Conder's 
"Bread  of  heaven!  on  thee  I  feed." 
Newton's  Olney  Hymns,  Book  I.,  Hymn  94. 
Kuskin,  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  V.,  Pt.  9, 
Ch.  9,  §  20. 


30.  JAnd  the  apostles  6|£therd  themselves  together  unto  Jesus',  and  they 
told  him  all  things,  Xuoe™  they  had  done,  and  wh2£»«  they  had  taught. 

31.  -And  he  ^  unto  them,  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert 
place,  and  rest  a  while;  yjr  3  there  were  many  coming  and  going,  and  they 
had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat. 


1  Luke  9  :   10. 


2  Matt.  14:  13. 


3  Mark  3  :  20. 


I.  The  Hungry  Throng: 
a  Picture  of  Human  Need. 

—  Vs.  30-34.  Our  lesson  fol- 
lows the  last  lesson  without  an 
interval.  We  are  to  study  a 
most  important  miracle,  one 
that  made  an  especial  impres- 
sion upon  the  writers  of  the 
Gospels,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  alone,  of  the 
thirty-six  recorded  miracles,  is 
described  by  all  four  of  the 
Gospels. 

30.  And  the  apostles, 
the  twelve  whom  Christ  had 
recently  set  apart  formally  to 
their  work  as  his  assistants, 
himself  going  out  with  them 
at  once  on  an  extensive  mis- 
sionary tour  among  the  villages 
of  Galilee  (Mark  6:  12,  13; 
Matt.  11:  1).  Gathered  themselves  together  unto  Jesus,  for  they  had  scattered, 
going  forth  two  and  two.  The  rendezvous  was  probably  the  usual  one,  Capernaum.  Told 
him  all  things,  reporting  upon  the  sermons  they  had  preached,  the  conversations  they 
had  held,  the  miracles  which  Christ  (Matt.  10:  1)  had  given  them  power  to  work.  No 
Christian  work  can  be  done  without  long  and  frequent  communion  with  Christ,  for  sympa- 
thy, approval,  reproof,  guidance,  and  renewed  strength. 

31.  Come  ye  yourselves  apart.  "  By  yourselves."  "  The  language  is  selected  to 
emphasize  as  much  as  possible  the  privacy  which  Jesus  wished  to  secure  for  them."  — 
Int.  Crit.  Com.  Into  a  desert  place.  Not  a  barren,  but  a  solitary  place;  the  Greek  ad- 
jective gives  us  our  word  "hermit."  One  Reason  for  this  withdrawal  (Matt.  14:  13) 
was  because  news  had  come  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  This  murder  of  his  cousin 
and  dear  friend,  whom  he  considered  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  must  have  shocked  our 
Lord.  He  may  well  have  anticipated  that  Herod  would  next  seek  to  kill  or  imprison  him- 
self and  his  disciples.  Moreover,  Jesus  may  have  heard  how  Herod's  army  had  been 
destroyed  by  that  of  Aretas,  and  may  have  feared  a  popular  uprising  against  the  hated 
tetrarch.  The  people,  as  they  soon  after  proved  (John  6:  15),  were  eager  to  make  Christ 
their  political  and  military  leader,  —  a  purpose  entirely  foreign  to  his  plans  for  a  spiritual 
kingdom.  The  Second  Reason  is  here  given:  and  rest  a  while.  "  This  sympathy  of 
Jesus  with  the  Twelve  reflects  his  own  craving  for  rest  which  he  often  unsuccessfully  strove 
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32.  l  And  they  went KSL to  a  desert  place  b?«Tately- 

33.  And    £E$S   saw    them    de!"ng"g'    and.  many  knew  $£  and  they  ran 

afoot  thither  out  of 
there  together  on  foot  from 


all   the  Cities,   and   OUtWent  them;  and  came  together  unto  him. 


2  And  JeBUB'when  he  came 


com- 


out'        qqw       much  people,       onr]    was  moved  with 
34.        Ana  ne    Came    forthand    bciw  a  great  multitude,   clnu  he  had 

passion  t0*nard  them,  because  they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd : 
and  3he  began  to  teach  them  many  things. 


1  Matt.  14:  13. 


2  Matt.  9  :  36. 


3  Luke  9  :   1 1 . 


Fishes  from  the   Sea  of  Galilee. 


to  obtain."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test.  They  could 
not  rest  at  Capernaum,  for  in  those  exciting 
times  there  were  many  coming  and  going, 
perhaps  anxious  to  know  what  course  Jesus 
would  take.  "  The  door  stood  always  open, 
as  in  Eastern  houses  generally,  for  all  who 
chose  to  come  in  or  leave  at  their  pleasure." 
—  Geikie.  We  see  how  the  crowds  thronged 
about  Jesus  as  soon  as  he  returned  (Mark  6: 
54-56). 

Why  and  When  to  Rest.  When? 
After  hard  work,  as  Jesus  did.  When  mental 
and  physical  energies  are  worn  and  need  re- 
cuperating. Nothing  is  gained  by  spurring  on 
a  jaded  steed,  or  proceeding  with  a  locomo- 
tive that  has  even  a  screw  loose.  Bulbs  bloom  better  after  a  rest  in  a  dark  place,  and  so 
do  souls.  Razors  will  not  cut  keenly  without  regular  rests,  and  neither  will  minds.  It  is 
not  time  lost  that  is  spent  in  filling  the  locomotive  with  coal  and  water,  tightening  the  nuts, 
and  examining  the  wheels  and  rods. 

32.  And  they  departed  into  a  desert  place,  across  the  lake,  to  a  region  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Bethsaida  Julias  (Luke  9:  10).  This  place  was  east  of  the  Jordan,  just  out- 
side the  dominions  of  Herod,  and  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  (See  "  Place.")  By  ship. 
R.  v.,  "  in  the  boat." 

33.  The  people  .  .  .  ran  afoot  (r.  v.  margin,  "by  land  ")  thither.  Probably  the 
boat  could  be  seen  from  the  shore  the  whole  way.  Out  of  all  cities  in  the  vicinity,  — 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida.  They  ran  around  the  head  of  the  lake,  fording  the 
Jordan,  and  were  ready  to  meet  Jesus  when  he  landed. 

The  Attractive  Christ.  John  (6:  2)  says  that  they  followed  him  because  of  his 
miracles  of  healing.  They  were  sick  themselves,  or  had  sick  friends,  or  were  curious  to 
see  the  wonders  done,  and  doubtless  some  of  them  recognized  the  more  serious  maladies  of 
the  soul,  and  knew  that  Christ  could  heal  those  also.  This  is  what  draws  men  to  Christ, — 
let  all  teachers  and  preachers  remember,  —  a  great  sense  of  need,  and  the  understanding 
that  Christ  can  and  will  help. 

34.  When  he  came  out.  From  the  boat.  Was  moved  with  compassion.  He 
"  welcomed  them,"  says  Luke  (9:  11).  Because  they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a 
shepherd.  The  same  reason  for  compassion  is  given  (Matt.  9:  36)  when  Christ  chooses 
his  disciples  and  sends  them  forth  to  labor.  "  The  figure  denotes  the  lack  of  spiritual 
guidance.  Then,  as  always,  there  was  no  lack  of  official  religious  leadership,  but  the  offi- 
cials, priests  and  rabbis,  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  And  he 
began  to  teach,  "though  weary  of  toil  and  of  popularity." — Expos.  Greek  Test. 
Matthew  says  that  he  also  "  healed  their  sick." 

The  Compassionate  Christ.     Such  as  our  Lord  showed  himself  on  earth,  —  ready  at 

all  times  to  bless,  at  whatever  cost  to  himself,  —  he 
is  still,  and  will  be  forever.  No  longer  oppressed  by 
human  weariness,  he  gladly  welcomes  all  that  bring 
their  troubles  to  him.      His  love  is  a  perennial  spring. 

II.  The  Perplexed  Disciples  :  a  Picture  of 
Human  Helplessness.  —  Vs.  35-38.    From  John's 

account  we  learn  that  during  the  afternoon,  perhaps 
after  the  first  throng  had  been  measurably  satisfied, 
Jesus  withdrew  with  his  disciples  to  a  retired  place 
in  the  mountain  that  rises  from  the  plain  back  of  the 
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35.  1  And  when  the  day  was  now  far  spent,  his  disciples  came  unto  him, 

nJ    cciirJ     This  is  a  desert  place,   onr|    now  the  time  is  fQr  passed: 
ailU   Sd.lU,      The  place  is  desert,     <*llu    the  day  is  now   lctl     spent: 

36.  fe^  them  away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  country  andviiiage8  round 
about,  ™d  *n'o  the  villages,  ^nd  buy  themselves  bread:  "f^6  nothing  to  eat! 

37.  Bu^ene  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Give  ye  them  to  eat.  And  they 
say  unto  him,  2  Shall  we  go  and  buy  two  hundred  a  pennyworth  of  bread, 
and  give  them  to  eat  ? 

38.  Ar^fhe  saith  unto  them,  How  many  loaves  have  ye?  go  *"d  see.  And 
when  they  knew,  they  say,  3  Five,  and  two  fishes. 


1  Matt.  14  :   15  ;  Luke  9  :  12. 

2  Num.  11 :  13,  22  ;  2  Kings  4:  43. 


3  Matt.  14  :   17  ;  Luke  9  :   13  ;  John  6:  9. 
a  See  marginal  note  on  Matt.  18  :  2S. 


Baskets  of  Palestine. 


lake,  and  there  they  quietly  discussed  their  great  enterprise 
of  evangelization,  until  Christ  saw  approaching  a  second 
large  company.  They  were  near  one  of  the  highways  lead- 
ing to  Jerusalem,  and  this  was  a  Passover  caravan  going  to 
the  feast.  "The  wonderful  stream  of  pilgrims,  which,  in 
our  day,  converges  each  year  on  Mecca,  or  towards  the 
more  famous  temples  of  India,  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
vast  movements  of  population  which  marked  similar  religious 
anniversaries  in  antiquity."  —  Geikie.  Josephus  tells  us 
that  sometimes  as  many  as  two  million  persons  gathered  at 
the  Passover. 

35.  When  the  day  was  now  far  spent.  It  was  in 
the  first  of  the  two  evenings  (Matt.  14:  15),  that  is,  in 
the  afternoon  between  three  and  six.  His  disciples  came 
unto  him.  We  learn  what  the  full  conversation  must 
have  been  by  combining  the  accounts: — 

Jesus  (speaking  to  Philip,  whose  home  was  at  Beth- 
saida,  and  who,  therefore,  was  acquainted  with  the  region 
and  the  people):  "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these 
may  eat?  "  (John.) 

Philip:  "Two    hundred    pennyworth    of    bread   is    not 
sufficient    for    them,  that    every   one    of    them   may  take  a 
little."      (John.)     The    "penny"    (denarius,    better    ren- 
dered  "shilling")  was  worth  <)%.  d.  or  19  cents,  and  was  equivalent  in  purchasing  value 
to  more  than  a  dollar  of  our  money.     Two  hundred  dollars'  worth  —  an  impossible  sum. 

The  Apostles :  "  Send  the  multitude  away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  villages  and  coun- 
try round  about,  and  lodge,  and  get  victuals."  (Luke.)  Most  of  the  throng  were  Pass- 
over pilgrims,  and  not  people  from  the  vicinity. 

Jesus:  "They  need  not  depart  (Matthew);    give  ye  them  to  eat."     (Mark.) 

The  Apostles  (amazed):  "Shall  we  go  and  buy  two  hundred  pennyworth  of 
bread,  and   give  them  to  eat  ?  "     (Mark.) 

Jesus:  "  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ?  go  and  see."  (Mark.)  "  The  loaves  were 
usually  flat  and  circular,  a  span  in  diameter,  and  about  an  inch  thick.  Three  such  loaves 
were  a  meal  for  one  person  (Luke  II :  5).  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  barley  bread 
would  have  been  about  five  thousand  loaves  —  a  mouthful  to  each  of  the  multitude."  — 
Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

Andrew  (returning  from  the  search,  and  speaking  for  the  apostles):  "There  is  a  lad 
here,  which  hath  five  barley  loaves,  and  two  small  fishes:  but  what  are  they  among  so 
many? "     (John.) 

Jesus:  "  Bring  them  hither  to  me.     (Matthew.)    Make  the  people  sit  down."    (John.) 

Barley  was  the  poorest  food  of  the  people.  Fishes  is  "  little  fishes  "  (6i//<ipia)  in 
John,  "  the  small  and  generally  dried  or  pickled  fish  eaten  with  bread,  like  our  sardines,  or 
the  caviar  of  Russia,  the  pickled  herrings  of  Holland  and  Germany.  Millions  were  caught 
in  the  lake.  We  know  that  both  the  salting  and  pickling  of  them  was  a  special  industry 
among  its  fishermen."  —  Edersheim.  It  was  the  boy's  lunch,  or  perhaps  he  had  brought 
the  food  to  sell. 
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39.  And  he  commanded  them  thataiunoi'id  sit  down  by  companies  upon 
the  green  grass. 

40.  And  they  sat  down  in  ranks,  by  hundreds,  and  by  fifties. 

41.  And  when  he  ha?0okken  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  JJJjftXftg  UP  to 
heaven,  *  a,"cd  blessed,  and  brake  the  loaves',  and  he  gave  them  to  }',}*  disciples 
to  set  before  them  ;  and  the  two  fishes  divided  he  among  them  all. 

1  1  Sam.  9  :   13  ;  Matt.  26:  26. 

The  Teaching  Christ.  John  tells  us  that  Christ  intended  all  along  to  work  the 
miracle,  but  started  this  conversation  and  search  for  their  educative  value.  What  did  he 
wish  to  teach  his  disciples?  (1)  Their po-verlessness.  A  large  part  of  religion  is  in  realiz- 
ing our  need  of  Christ.  (2)  The  value  of  the  slightest  ability,  when  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  one-talent  man  of  the  parable  might  have  won  as  high  praise  as  the  ten-talent  man. 
A  boy  or  a  girl  in  a  Junior  society  or  the  primary  class  of  a  Sunday  school  may  please  Christ 
and  help  him  as  much  as  any  emperor  or  president.  (3)  His  wish  to  have  and  use  the  best 
they  could  give ,  even  though  he  could  work  his  wonders  without  it.  Our  obedience  and 
our  little  powers  are  like  a  handful  of  grain  in  the  great  desert  of  our  helplessness  and  the 
world's  need;  but  Christ  delights  to  take  them  and  with  them  transform  the  desert  into  a 
garden. 

"  Keep  thou,  dear  child,  thine  early  word  ;  "  Even  as  He  made  that  stripling's  store 

Bring  Him  thy  best  :  who  knows  but  He  Type  of  the  feast  by  Him  decreed, 

For  His  eternal  board  When  angels  might  adore, 

May  take  some  gift  of  thee  ?  And  souls  forever  feed." 

—  Lyra  Jnnocentium. 

III.  The  Bountiful  Lord:  a  Picture  of  Divine  Resources.  —Vs.  39-44.  39. 
Make  all  sit  down.  Literally,  recline,  according  to  the  habit  at  table.  (1)  This  would 
prevent  crowding,  a  rush  for  the  food.  (2)  It  would  make  it  certain  that  'none  would  be 
overlooked.  (3)  The  posture  would  suggest  to  them  that  they  were  to  have  a  full,  satisfy- 
ing meal.  By  companies.  Greek,  symposia,  banqueting  parties.  Upon  the  green 
grass,  of  which  there  was  much  in  the  place  (John).  "  The  '  desert  place  '  was  probably  part 
of  the  rich  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  In  the  parts  of  this  plain  not  cultivated  by 
the  hand  of  man  would  be  found  the  '  much  green  grass  '  still  fresh  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  this  event  occurred,  before  it  had  faded  away  in  the  summer  sun  • —  the  tall  grass 
which,  broken  down  by  the  feet  of  the  thousands  there  gathered  together,  would  make  as  it 
were  'couches'  (icWta?,  Luke  9:  14)  for  them  to  recline  upon.  Overhanging  the  plain 
was  the  mountain  range  of  Golan,  on  whose  heights  '  Jesus  sat  with  his  disciples,'  and  saw 
the  multitude  coming  to  them;  and  to  which,  when  the  feast  was  over,  '  He  again  retired.'  " 
—  Stanley. 

40.  They  sat  dov/n  in  ranks.  The  Greek  noun  means  garden  flower  plots.  "  The 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  clothing  of  the  poorest  Orientals  makes  an  Eastern  crowd  full  of 
color;  a  fact  which  would  appeal  to  Peter's  eye,  suggesting  the  appearance  of  flower-beds 
in  a  garden."  —  Professor  Vincent.  The  literal  Greek  is  as  striking  as  the  scene  must  have 
been:  "  Make  all  sit  down,  companies,  companies."  "  And  they  sat  down,  flower-beds, 
flower-beds."  By  hundreds,  and  by  fifties.  Luke  says,  "about  fifty  each."  Either 
some  groups  of  a  hundred  and  some  of  fifty,  or  perhaps  fifty  groups  of  one  hundred  each  or 
one  hundred  groups  of  fifty  each.  Thus  the  number  was  known  to  be  about  five  thousand 
men,  "  beside  women  and  children  "  (Matthew).  The  latter,  according  to  Eastern  custom, 
would  be  seated  apart  from  the  men.  The  groups  were  probably  arranged  according  to  the 
Roman  form,  in  hollow  squares,  open  at  one  end  for  the  waiters  to  pass  in  and  out. 

The  Orderly  Christ.  In  this  systematic  arrangement  Christ  reminds  us  of  the 
beautiful  order  that  reigns  throughout  the  universe  he  has  created.  There  is  no  confusion 
in  nature.  All  things  have  their  places,  all  processes  move  quietly  and  in  a  workmanlike 
way.  It  was  thus  with  all  Christ's  life,  and  he  would  have  his  disciples  arrange  their  lives 
with  the  same  beautiful  method.  Religious  work,  and  all  other  tasks,  can  best  be  done  with 
a  well-conceived  plan  and  a  practised  system. 

41.  He  looked  up  to  heaven,  recognizing  God  as  the  source  of  all  good.  President 
Hopkins  used  to  tell  his  students  that  whosoever  neglected  the  appropriate  expressions  of 
worship,  including  the  worshipful  attitude,  would  soon  lose  also  the  spirit  of  worship.    And 
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42.  And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled. 

43.  And  they   took  up   broken  pieces,   twelve  basket8  fuJXtfutagmcnt8'  and  als0  of 
the  fishes. 


blessed.  Praised,  the  Greek  verb  that  gives  us  "  eulogize. "  John  uses  the  expression, 
"gave  thanks."  "Grace  before  meat"  was  a  universal  custom  among  the  Jews,  who 
held  that  "  he  who  partakes  of  anything  without  giving  thanks  acts  as  if  he  were  stealing  it 
from  God." 

The  Thankful  Christ.  If  even  Christ,  on  the  point  of  creating  food  by  his  divine 
power,  yet  as  a  mortal  looked  up  to  his  Father  in  gratitude  and  love,  how  much  more  should 
we,  who  cannot  create  a  single  grain  of  wheat,  but  receive  every  mouthful  through  God's 
grace  !  The  table  blessing  should  never  be  omitted  by  a  Christian,  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
it  should  be  only  an  indication  of  a  constantly  thankful  spirit. 

Brake  the  loaves.  It  is  useless  to  conjecture  just  when  the  miracle  took  place, 
whether  as  Christ  broke  the  bread,  or  as  each  disciple  distributed  it. 

"  'Twas  seedtime  when  he  blessed  the  bread, 
'Twas  harvest  when  he  brake." 

Gave  them  to  his  disciples  to  set  before  them.  By  thus  allowing  his  disciples  a  share 
in  the  miracle,  our  Lord  not  only  reached  all  the  multitude  more  quickly,  but  he  trained  the 
disciples  to  work  with  him  and  with  one  another,  and  he  dignified  them  in  their  own  eyes 
and  those  of  the  people  by  admitting  them  into  this  public  partnership.  It  was  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  they  were  to  do  among  men  after  his  ascension. 

The  Employing  Christ.  In  all  Christ's  miracles  he  worked  easily  and  naturally, 
using  what  was  familiar  and  near  at  hand,  just  as  here  he  made  so  royal  a  use  of  the  lad's 
luncheon  and  the  assistance  of  the  Twelve.  To-day  all  work  for  Christ  is  best  done  in  the 
same  way,  by  dedicating  to  his  service  just  the  average  man  and  the  mediocre  ability.  The 
power  lies  not  in  the  tool,  but  in  the  hand  that  uses  it. 

42.  And  were  filled.  Christ  always  satisfies.  Merely  worldly  pleasures  and  rewards 
are  but 

"  Letting  down  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  with  drawing  nothing  up." 

—  Cmvper. 

Christ's  supplies  wax  more  abundant  the  longer  we  draw  from  them,  and  the  more  we  bring 
to  them. 

43.  And  they  took  up,  at  Christ's  command  (John),  twelve  baskets  full  of  the 
fragments.  R.  v.,  "  broken  pieces."  The  baskets  were  the  wallets  of  the  twelve 
disciples.  Every  Jew  carried  one  on  journeys,  that  he  might  have  with  him  a  supply  of 
Levitically  clean  food.  (See  Juvenal,  Sat.  j  :  14).  "They  were  made  of  rushes,  reeds, 
twigs,  or  ropes." — Davis's  Bible  Dictionary.  "Their  sizes  were  probably  variable,  but 
the  word  is  used  of  a  Breotian  measure  of  capacity  equal  to  two  gallons  (a  peck)."  —  Hast- 
ings'1 Bible  Dictionary.  "  It  is  noticeable  that  nofroi  (baskets)  is  used  in  all  four  accounts 
of  this  miracle,  while  in  both  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  o-TrvpiSes  is  used." 
Int.  Crit.  Com.  "  It  is  usual  to  understand  by  the  fragments  those  broken  by  the  multi- 
tude during  their  meal;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  pieces  broken  by  our  Lord,  — 
pieces  that  remained  undisturbed  or  unconsumed  because  of  the  abundance  of  the  supply." 
—  Schaff. 

The  Economical  Christ.  "  Though  prodigal  in  his  bounty,  he  stoops  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs.  He  would  have  nothing  lost.  He  would  do  away  with  all  rubbish  heaps.  He 
came,  he  taught,  he  died,  that  nothing  might  be  lost." — Rev.  William  T.  McElveen, 
Ph.D.  "  This  was  for  these  Orientals  a  most  important  lesson  in  thrift.  The  poor  are 
proverbially  thriftless  everywhere;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  lavish  wastefulness  of  the 
poor  Oriental  when  a  moment  of  good  fortune  has  filled  his  hands  with  plenty." — Bev. 
William  Ewing.  For  us  the  lesson  is  twofold.  (1)  We  are  not  to  fear  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  helping  men.  We  shall  always  have  more  at  the  end  than  we  started  with. 
(2)  We  are  not  to  throw  pearls  before  swine.  We  are  not  to  be  wasteful  of  Christ's 
bounty;  but  whatever  he  gives  us  —  health,  strength,  talents,  money,  time  —  we  are  to 
husband  wisely  and  use  thoughtfully  and  to  the  best  advantage. 
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44.  And  they  that  didaetetof  tne  loaves  were  about  five  thousand  men. 

44.  And  they  .  .  .  were  about  five  thousand  men,  "beside  women  and  chil- 
dren" (Matthew).  John  alone  tells  of  the  effect  of  the  miracle,  that  the  amazed  multitude 
cried,  "  This  is  of  a  truth  the  prophet  that  cometh  into  the  world!  "  that  is,  the  Messiah. 
No  wonder  they  believed.  "This  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  miracles  recounted  in  the  Gospels,  being  the  one  in  which 
secondary  causes  are  out  of  the  question,  making  it  a  purely  creative  act,  a  creation  out  of 
nothing."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com. —  Fortunately,  we  have  abundant  and  conclusive  testimony. 
"The  story  is  a  fact  supported  by  the  testimony  of  all  four  evangelists,  not  a  baseless 
legend,  or  a  religious  allegory."  —  Expos.  Greek  Testament.  Moreover,  it  was  not  a 
miracle  performed  merely  to  arouse  amazement  at  the  marvel,  but  it  sprung  from  the 
very  nature  of  Christ  and  the  work  he  came  to  do  in  the  world.     It  was  inevitable. 

CHRIST,  THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE. 

On  the  following  day  (John  6:  22-71),  when  great  crowds  thronged  about  Jesus,  drawn 
by  the  fame  of  this  miracle,  he  preached  a  sermon  with  it  as  a  text,  and  interpreted  it  as  a 
parable  of  his  own  work  for  the  world.     How  is  Christ  the  bread  of  Life? 

1.  Christ  is  the  one  indispensable  source  of  spiritual  life,  as  bread  is  the  central  article 
of  diet.  Bread  is  the  perfect  food,  containing  in  fit  proportion  all  the  elements  needed  to 
build  up  the  body.  So  with  Christ.  Confucius  may  teach  men  fidelity;  and  Buddha,  self- 
resignation;  and  Mohammed,  temperance  and  courage.  Christ  has  all  these,  and  much 
more. 

2.  Food  is  the  source  of  energy,  warmth,  movement,  life.  A  person  that  has  insuffi- 
cient food,  or  cannot  digest  his  food  well,  is  languid,  weak,  and  inefficient.  If  he  has  no 
food  whatever,  or  can  digest  none,  he  dies.  So  the  warmth  of  our  spiritual  life,  its  energy 
and  efficiency,  are  in  proportion  as  we  know  Christ  and  receive  him  into  our  lives. 

3.  Food  means  growth.  Christ  came  to  give  us  life,  and  to  give  it  more  abundantly. 
The  true  Christian  is  always  progressive.  "The  call  of  religion  is  not  to  be  better  than 
your  fellows,  but  to  be  better  than  yourself."  — Beecher.  It  is  to  heed  the  advice  given  to 
youth  by  a  distinguished  theological  professor:  "  Be  as  big  a  manra  the  inside  as  possible." 

4.  Food  is  for  pleasure  as  well  as  utility.  Christ  came,  as  he  said,  to  give  joy  as  well 
as  life.  There  should  be  as  much  healthy  pleasure  in  religion  as  in  eating  crisp,  fresh, 
well-cooked  bread.  And  just  as  food  digests  better  when  eaten  in  pleasant  company  and 
with  cheerful  conversation,  so  the  most  helpful  religion  is  social,  not  solitary. 

5.  How  are  we  to  feed  upon  the  bread  of  life?  By  the  study  of  Christ's  life  and  teach- 
ings. By  much  prayer.  By  catching  the  spirit  of  men  in  whom  Christ  dwells.  By  taking 
part  in  the  services  of  Christ's  house,  and  especially  the  Lord's  Supper. 


"  Break  tliou  the  bread  of  life, 

Dear  Lord,  to  me, 
As  thou  didst  break  the  loaves 

Beside  the  sea  ; 
Beyond  the  sacred  page 

I  seek  thee,  Lord  ; 
My  spirit  pants  for  thee, 

O  living  Word  ! 


"  Bless  thou  the  truth,  dear  Lord, 
To  me  —  to  me, 
As  thou  didst  bless  the  bread 

By  Galilee  ; 
Then  shall  all  bondage  cease, 

All  fetters  fall, 
And  I  shall  find  my  peace, 
My  All-in-all  !  " 
—  Mary  A .  Lathbury. 


6.  How  may  we  distribute  the  bread  of  life  to  others?  By  a  consistent  Christian  life, 
that  acknowledges  Christ  as  the  source  of  all  power  and  joy.  By  our  cheerfulness  and 
helpfulness.  By  Christian  conversation  and. letters.  By  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school. 
By  aiding  the  missionary  work.     By  supporting  the  church  in  all  its  services  and  operations- 


"  We  need,  each  and  all,  to  be  needed, 
To  feel  we  have  something  to  give 
Toward  soothing  the  moan  of  earth's  hunger  ; 

And  we  know  that  then  only  we  live 
When  we  feed  one  another  as  we  have  been  fed 
From  the  Hand  that  gives  body  and  spirit  their 
bread."  —  Lucy  Larcom. 


You  who  behold  and  fain  would  satisfy 

The  unsufficed  — 
Remember  still  beneath  the  sunset  sky 

Walketh  the  Christ. 
Not  yours  to  bless  and  break  the  living  bread 

In  surplice  clad, 
But  yours  to  find  amid  the  throng  unfed 

That  little  lad." 
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LESSON  X.  — June  3. 

THE  GENTILE  WOMAN'S  FAITH.  —  Mark  7  :  24-30. 

COMMIT  v.  30.    READ  Matt.  15  :  1-28. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 


Great  is  thy  faith  ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt. 
Matt.  15:  28. 


INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


1.  Read  the  accounts  of  the  events  fol- 
lowing our  last  lesson,  Mark  6:  45-56;  7: 
I-23;  Matt.  14:  22-36;  15:  1-20;  John 
6:  15-71. 

2.  Read  the  lesson,  connecting  it  with 
these  intervening  events. 

3.  Read  the  parallel  passage,  Matt.  15: 
21-28,  and  underscore  all  points  that  are 
additional  to  Mark's  account. 

4.  Compare  this  miracle  with  the  healing 
of  children  by  Elijah  (1  Kings  17)  and 
Elisha  (2  Kings  4). 


5.  Compare  this  with  the  other  instance 
in  which  Christ  marvelled  at  faith  (again  in 
a  Gentile),  Luke  7:  1-10. 

6.  Contrast  the  Gentile  woman's  great 
faith  with  Peter's  little  faith  not  long  before, 
Matt.  14:  22-31. 

7.  Contrast  this  single  miracle  with  the 
abundance  as  soon  as  Christ  returned  to 
Galilee,  Matt.  15:  29-31. 

8.  Compare  this  story  with  Christ's  para- 
ble of  the  importunate  friend,  Luke  1 1 : 
5-13- 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

V.  30;  Luke  11:9,  10;  Jas.  5:  16. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  Primary   Department. — Get  the 

children  to  build  up  the  story,  point  by  point, 
by  asking  them  how  their  mother  would  feel 
if  one  of  them  were  sick,  what  she  would  do 
if  a  great  doctor  came  to  town,  if  the  doc- 
tor's servant  wouldn't  let  her  in,  and  so  on. 

Next  tell  the  story  just  as  it  was.  Finally, 
ask  the  children  to  tell  it  back  to  you,  each 
adding  a  point. 

The  Intermediate  Department.  —  Di- 
vide among  your  scholars  the  eight  sections 
of  the  Inductive  Studies,  each  to  report  on 
one  or  more  of  them. 

The  Senior  Department. — Ask  each 
member  of  the  class  to  bring  some  problem 
relating  to  the  lesson,  and  propose  it  for 
discussion.  A  number  of  these  problems 
will  naturally  arise,  such  as  Christ's  rela- 
tion to  the  Gentiles  (involving  the  relation 
of  the  modern  church  to  those  of  different 
faith  or  no  faith),  whether  the  harsh  tone 
Christ  adopted  with  the  woman  was  real  or 
assumed,  the  actual  effect  of  our  prayers  in 
bringing  things  to  pass. 


Place  in   the  Life  of  Christ. — -  About 
the  middle  of  the  third  year  of  his  ministry. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

What  fine  qualities  did  the  Syrophenician  show,  and 

how  ? 
Christ's  attitude  toward  the  Gentiles. 
The  mother's  great  faith  and  Peter's  little  faith  (in 

walking  on  the  water). 
What  is  faith  ?    Give  illustrations. 
Why  God  does  not  answer  all  prayers  at  once. 
Bible  examples  of  persistent  prayer. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — Summer  of  A.  d.  29,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  last  lesson. 

Place. — On  the  borders  of  the  country 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  forty  or  fifty  miles  north- 
west of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 


PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 

SUBJECT:  The  Persistency  That 
Christ  Loves. 

I.  Christ  Withdraws  from  the 
Gathering  Opposition  of  the 
Pharisees  (v.  24). 

Why  the  Pharisees  opposed  Christ. 

Why  some  of  his  own  disciples  left  him. 

A  retirement  also  for  rest. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  opposition  of  wickedness. 

II.  The  Mother's  Distress  (v.  25). 

The  demoniac  daughter. 
The  mother's  persistent  plea. 
The  world's  great  cry  for  help. 

III.  The  Mother  Tested  (vs.  26-28). 

First  obstacle :  differences  in  race,  nationality, 
religion. 
Second  obstacle  :  Christ's  silence. 

Third  obstacle  :  the  disciples'  opposition. 
Fourth  obstacle  :  Christ's  seeming  denial. 

How  all  these  obstacles  were  overcome. 

IV.  The    Mother's    Faith    Rewarded 

(vs.  29,  30). 

Christ's  satisfaction  with  the  answer. 
The  daughter  healed. 

How   the   mother  teaches  us  humility,  persistence, 
patience,  faith,  confidence. 
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THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

"The  Crumbs  and  the  Bread,"  a  beauti- 
ful chapter  in  Alexander  Maclaren's  Bible 
Class  Expositions,  Matthew,  Vol.  II.  The 
various  books  on  miracles,  especially  a  strong 
section,  "  Faith  Triumphant  over  Hin- 
drances," by  W.  J.  Townsend,  U.D.,  in 
The  Miracles  of  Jesus.  For  a  different 
view  of  Christ's  conversation  here,  see  Eder- 
sheim's  Life  of  Jesus.  A  fine  treatment  in 
The  Life  of  the  Master,  by  John  Watson, 
D.I).  ("Ian  Maclaren"),  Chapter  XV. 
Bruce's  With  Open  Face,  Chapter  VII. 
Trumbull's  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  LJfe, 
"Calls  for  Healing  in  the  East."  Ur. 
Nevius  on  Demon  Possession.  Sermons  by 
Andrew  Fuller,  Adolphe  Monod,  Massillon, 
and  six  by  Spurgeon,  full   of  force  and  fire. 


"Nameless  Women  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev. 
Theron  Brown. 


THE  LESSON   IN  LITERATURE. 

"  Walking  on  the  Sea,"  by  Nathanael 
Hawthorne.  John  Newton's  Olney  Hymns, 
Book  I.,  hymn  88.  "At  Tyre,"  "in  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  The  Light  of  the  World. 
Story  of  Tobias  and  his  dog  in  the  book 
Tobit  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  Delayed 
Blessings  Department  in  Expectatio7i  Cor- 
ner. J.  R.  Miller's  Silent  Times,  "The 
Blessing  of  Not  Getting."  Trench's  poem, 
"  The  Suppliant."  Longfellow's  "  Sandal- 
phon."  Bickersteth's  hymn,  "Not  wor- 
thy, Lord!  to  gather  up  the  crumbs." 
Poem  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Sleeper,  "  Christ 
Could  Not  be  Hid." 


24.  '  And  from  thence  he  arose,  and  went  away  into  the  borders  of  Tyre 

into  aan  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know 


and   Sl'dom  A£dL  entered 


it-  a"!  ne  could  not  be  hid. 


1  Matt.  15  :  21. 


I.  Christ  Withdraws  from  the  Gathering'  Opposition  of  the  Pharisees.— 

V.  24.  In  the  evening  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  while  Christ  withdrew  into  the 
mountain  for  quiet  prayer  after  the  exciting  and  wearying  events  of  the  day,  his  disciples 
set  out  to  return  across  the  sea  and  were  caught  in  a  storm.  Jesus  came  to  them,  walking 
upon  the  water,  and  Peter  made  his  attempt  to  do  the  same.  There  followed  at  Capernaum 
a  series  of  discourses  with  the  Pharisees  that  not  only  aroused  their  intense  opposition,  but 
alienated  many  of  his  disciples  (John  6:  22-71;  Matt.  15:  1-20;  Mark,  7: 1-23). 

24.  And  from  thence.  From  Galilee,  and  probably  (John  6:  24)  from  Capernaum. 
He  arose,  and  went.  The  Pharisees  opposed  him  because  he,  the  carpenter's  son, 
claimed  to  be  the  divine  bread  of  life,  the  Son  of  God  (John  6:  41,  42);  because  of  the 
lofty  spiritual  nature  of  his  teaching,  which  they  could  not  understand  (John  6:  52);  be- 
cause in  his  teaching  he  disregarded  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  that  made  up  their  re- 
ligion of  show  (Mark  7:  1-5,  19);  and  especially  because  he  boldly  set  up  the  standard  of 
heart  purity,  and  condemned  them  for  their  unrighteous  living  (Mark  7:  6-13,  20-23). 
His  disciples  that  left  him  were  doubtless  offended  by  these  same  things  (John  6:  66-71), 
and  also  because  he  insisted  upon  refusing  worldly  authority  and  power  (John  6:  15),  re- 
buked those  that  followed  him  merely  to  see  miracles  and  enjoy  their  fruits  (John  6:  26), 
and  was  evidently  seeking  to  build  up  a  spiritual  and  not  a  material  kingdom.  Of  these, 
Christ's  ministry  had  most  to  fear  from  "the  intense  and  exacerbated  opposition  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  .  .  .  stereotyped  in  unprogressive  idolatry  of  minute  ordinances. 
He  retired  to  escape  the  merciless  fury  which  could  not  but  follow  upon  that  discourse  about 
clean  and  unclean  meats,  in  which,  more  decisively  and  more  plainly  than  in  any  previous 
utterance,  he  had  made  'all  meats  clean'  (Mark  7:  19,  R.  v.).  He  had  thereby  authori- 
tatively abrogated  the  entire  ceremonial  system  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
us  to  measure  the  hot  indignation  which  such  divine  teaching  would  cause  in  the  minds  of 
religious  teachers,  of  whom  some  had  openly  argued  that  such  a  law  as  that  about  wearing 
a  blue  fringe  on  the  garment  was  'the  great  commandment  of  the  law.'  ...  So  Christ 
retired  before  the  gathering  storm."  —  Farrar. 

A  second  reason  for  Christ's  retirement  was  doubtless  the  need  of  rest,  for  himself  and 
his  disciples.  It  was  with  this  in  view  (Mark  6:  31)  that  they  had  crossed  to  Bethsaida, 
but  the  design  had  been  frustrated.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  now,  not  only  that 
wearied  bodies  and  minds  should  be  restored,  but  that  they  should  have  quiet  for  teaching 
and  planning.  Incessant  toil  is  always  ineffective.  The  manager  of  a  great  printing  es- 
tablishment told  me  once  that  he  worked  his  presses  as  hard  as  he  could,  night  and  day,  in 
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2 5 •  Butslraiginway .'worn an,  whose 
having  heard  of  him,  aud  came  and  fell  down  at  his  feet: 


young 
little 


daughter  had   an   unclean 


spirit, 


order  to  wear  them  out  as  soon  (= 
as  possible,  and  buy  new  ones, 
with  the  latest  improvements. 
That  may  answer  with  print- 
ing presses,  but  we  can  get 
only  one  body  apiece,  and  one 
mind. 

Went  into  the  borders 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Two 
nourishing  seaports,  the  capi- 
tals of  Phoenicia,  a  narrow, 
level  district  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Sidon 
was  twenty  miles  north  of 
Tyre.  The  journey  is  not 
long,  as  Tyre  is  only  about 
35  miles,  and  Sidon  55  miles, 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee.     They 

were  heathen,  but  active  commercial  and  manufacturing  people,  wealthy,  luxurious,  and 
dissolute.     Of  Tyre,  the  poet  writes:  — 

"  The  ships  did  sing  of  her  on  all  the  seas. 
Lovely  and  strong,  in  her  twin  majesties 
Of  spear  and  oar,  she  shone  upon  her  Isle, 
Replenished,  very  splendid.     Hut  the  toil 
Of  tearful  captives  drove  her  glittering  keels 
Swift  o'er  the  waves  ;  at  mills  and  water-wheels 
Lydian  and  Lybian  slaves,  to  keep  her  great, 
Groaned  their  lost  lives  away  with  tears  and  sweat ; 
And  —  dark  and  cruel  —  at  the  altar-stair 
Of  dread  Astarte,  priests,  their  red  arms  bare, 
For  glory  of  the  goddess,  pierced  soft  throats 
Of  Tyrian  boys  and  girls."  —  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

But  we  do  not  know  that  Christ,  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  fancies  in  The  Light  of  the  World, 
visited  Tyre  itself.  The  borders  were  probably  the  mountain  spurs  and  hills  on  the  eastern 
border,  between  the  high  region  of  Galilee  and  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  where  even  now  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  have  summer  residences.  Would  have  no  man  know  it.  Not 
for  fear  of  the  Pharisees  any  more,  but  because  he  was  shunning  crowds.  But  he  could 
not  be  hid.  "  His  fame  preceded  him;  and  his  bearing  and  behavior  marked  him  off  as 
a  remarkable  man;  his  following  of  disciples  moreover  would  make  concealment  extremely 
difficult."  —  A/orison. 

The  Opposition  of  the  Evil,  (i)  We  may  expect  it,  if  we  attempt  any  good  work. 
The  disciple  is  not  better  than  his  Lord.  (2)  We  may  rejoice  in  it,  as  Paul  did,  as  an  in- 
dication that  our  Christian  lives  are  vital.  The  devil  does  not  fight  what  will  die  of  its  own 
accord.  (3)  There  are  times  when  we  must  combat  evil  actively,  as  Christ  drove  the 
money-changers  from  the  temple,  and  often  publicly  rebuked  the  Pharisees.  There  are 
times  when  we  can  best  fight  wickedness  by  recruiting  our  forces,  as  Christ  did  on  this 
occasion.     But  in  either  case  we  are  pressing  the  warfare. 

II.  The  Mother's  Distress.  —  V.  25.  Among  the  suffering  whose  quick  ears  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Healer  at  any  place,  mothers  would  always  be  first.  They  would 
make  their  way  through  all  obstacles  to  reach  him.  We  know  to-day  that  no  love  is 
stronger  than  a  mother's;  it  was  so  in  ancient  Tyre. 

25.  A  certain  woman,  r.  v.,  "  But  straightway  a  woman."  "  '  Straightway  '  does 
not  imply  that  the  woman  heard  of  Christ's  arrival  as  soon  as  it  happened,  but  that,  after 
hearing,  she  lost  no  time  in  coming.  Yet  sorrow,  like  the  demoniacs,  was  quick  to  learn 
of  his  presence." — Expos.  Greek  Test.  Whose  young  daughter.  R.  v.,  "little 
daughter,"  a  touch  of  pathos;  it  is  so  hard  to  see  little  children  suffer !  Had  an  unclean 
spirit.  Unclean,  because  the  affliction  produced  uncleanness  of  body  and  soul.  See  the 
discussion  of  demonic  possession  in  Lesson  VII.  of  this  quarter.  "  Children  as  well  as 
adults  were  liable  to  the  inroads  of  unclean  spirits.     See  Mark  9:  22.     The  phenomenon 
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26. 


NoTwhethe  woman  was  a  "Greek,  a  ^»i™S  by  ^S1  she  besought 


him  that  he  would  cast  forth  the  b  devil  out  of  her  daughter. 


a  Or,  Gentile. 


b  Greek,  demon. 


was  not  confined  to  Jews  or  to  the  land  of  Israel  (Acts  16:  16  f.)."  —  Professor  Swete. 
Matthew  says  that  the  little  girl  was  "grievously  vexed"  with  the  demon.  The  boy  of 
Mark  9:  17  is  pictured  as  torn  by  the  evil  spirit,  as  foaming  at  the  mouth,  grinding  his 
teeth,  pining  away,  wallowing  on  the  ground,  flinging  himself  into  the  water  and  the  fire. 
Heard  of  him.  Not  merely  of  his  coming,  but  something  of  what  he  was  and  had  done. 
The  fame  of  his  great  miracles  must  easily  have  passed  over  the  borders  into  the  neighbor- 
ing territory.  Some  from  this  region  listened  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mark  3:  8). 
Came  and  fell  (down)  at  his  feet,  in  the  attitude  of  deepest  humility,  beseeching  him 
(v.  26)  to  work  the  cure.  Matthew  gives  the  words  of  her  cry,  "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O 
Lord!  Lord,  help  me!  "  doubtless  repeated  over  and  over.  "To  one  who  has  ever  held 
any  prominent  or  official  position  in  the  East  the  persistency  of  pleading  women  is  a  fact 
which  he  will  never  forget.  They  will  not  be  driven  from  their  purpose  by  a  rough  man- 
ner. Severe  language  does  not  deter  them.  They  are  not  wearied  by  delays.  They  will 
sit  and  wait  hour  after  hour,  and  come  day  after  day,  ignoring  all  kinds  of  refusals.  They 
are  importunate  beyond  anything  that  is  ever  experienced  in  our  Western  life."  —  Hon. 
Selah  Merrill,  Consul  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Cry  for  Help.  This  mother's  distress  is  a  symbol  of  the  distress  of  the  whole 
world.  There  are  evil  spirits  at  work  even  among  the  children,  —  demons  of  uncleanness, 
the  beginnings  of  profanity,  intemperance,  licentiousness,  unbelief,  greed.  Among  their 
elders  a  thousand  sins  are  raging.  We  struggle  against  them  in  ourselves  and  mourn  to  see 
them  flourishing  in  society,  in  our  country,  and  in  heathen  lands.  We  are  powerless 
against  them.  Our  good  resolutions,  and  laws,  and  reform  societies,  can  of  themselves  do 
no  more  than  the  Tyrian  physicians  could  do  for  that  poor  little  girl.  We  need  to  go  to 
Christ,  as  the  mother  did. 

III.  The  Mother  Tested. — Vs.  26-28.  When  we  carry  our  troubles  to  Christ  in 
prayer,  sometimes  he  removes  them  at  once,  but  more  often  he  finds  it  necessary  to  treat  us 

as  he  treated  that  heathen  mother.     Note   how  many  obsta- 
cles were  placed  in  the  way  of  her  faith,  to  test  it. 

The  First  Test  was  the  difference  in  race,  nationality, 
and  religion.  26.  The  woman  was  a  Greek.  A  Greek- 
speaking  Gentile,  under  the  influence  of  the  manners  and 

customs    of     the    Greeks, 


ruw'U 

Syrophenician  Women. 


descendants  of  Japheth.  A 
Syrophenician  by  na- 
tion (R.  v.,  "  by  race  "). 
Adescendant  of  the  Syrian, 
as  distinguished  from  the 
Carthagenian,  Phenicians, 
a  Semitic  race.  Matthew 
tells  us  that  she  was  "  a 
Canaanitish  woman,"  of 
the  Mood  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  de- 
scendants of  Ham.  Thus 
she  represented  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem  and 
Ham  by  descent,  and  of 
Japheth  by  language  and 
civilization,  and  so  was  "  a 
representative  of  the  vast 
number  of  pagans,"  "  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  all  the 
races  of  mankind."  These 
barriers  of  strangeness  in 
race,  religion,  nationality, 
she  surmounted  by  calling 
Jesus  "Lord,"  and  "son 
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27.  BlndeheS  said  unto  her,  Let  the  children  first  be  filled:  for  it  is  not 
meet  to  take  the  children's  bread-  and  to  cast  "aJj0  the  dogs. 

28.  sut  she  answered  and  ^  unto  him,  y^  Lord  :  J£Q  the  dogs  under 
the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs. 

of  David,"  thus  showing  some  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Messiah.  Moreover,  she  spoke 
"  the  universal  language,  love."  All  that  come  to  Christ  in  faith  are  "  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  "  (Eph.  2:  19). 

The  Second  Test  was  silence.  "  He  answered  her  not  a  word  "  (Matthew).  It 
would  even  seem  as  if  he  arose  and  left  the  house,  since  the  disciples  are  obliged  to  seek 
him  later  with  their  complaints  of  the  woman's  importunity.  This  silence  is  most  surprising, 
for  "  our  Lord  was  generally  so  quickly  responsive  to  every  appeal  made  to  his  compassion, 
that  his  answer  usually  came  prompt  as  an  echo."  — Farrar.  "  All  the  conditions  which 
he  usually  required  were  present  in  her;  but  he,  who  was  wont  to  meet  these  with  swift 
and  joyful  over-answers,  has  no  word  to  say  to  this  poor,  needy,  persevering,  humble,  and 
faithful  suppliant.  A  Christ  silent  to  a  sufferer's  cry  is  a  paradox  which  contradicts  the 
whole  gospel  story,  and  which,  we  may  be  sure,  no  evangelist  would  have  painted,  if  he 
had  not  been  painting  from  the  life."  —  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.  "  With  him  faith  as 
a  mustard  seed  was  enough,  and  a  mother's  petition  was  law;  but  this  mother  Jesus  seemed 
to  treat  hardly.  He  saw,  indeed,  that  her  capacity  for  faith  was  immense,  since  love  was 
feeding  the  fire,  and  he  would  fan  it  into  flame,  that  the  world  might  know  how  a  pagan 
could  I  -  .    Watson,  D.D.  {"Ian  Maclaren'' ').     This  obstacle  the  woman 

overcame  by  her  persistence;  she  continued  her  beseeching  cries. 

The  Third  Test  sprung  from  the  opposition  of  the  disciples,  who,  as  Matthew  tells  us, 
became  annoyed  by  the  woman's  pleadings,  sought  out  Christ,  and  asked  him  to  "  send  her 
away,"  — healed,  that  is,  as  Christ  was  wont  to  send  such  suppliants  away.  Christ  under- 
stood their  request  in  that  sense,  for  he  answered  by  reminding  them  of  the  fact  —  funda- 
mental in  his  ministry  —  that  he  "was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel."  His  time  on  earth  was  short;  the  gathering  hostility  that  had  driven  him  there 
proved  how  short  it  would  be;  his  work  must  therefore  be  intensive,  planting  his  kingdom 
so  firmly  among  the  Jews  that  it  would  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  —  for  he  always 
kept  that  goal  in  view.  "Well,  then,"  we  may  imagine  the  disciples  saying,  "  send  her 
away  unhealed.  We  must  get  rid  of  her.  Her  outcry  will  call  attention  to  us,  and  prevent 
all  that  we  came  here  for."  This  obstacle  the  mother  overleaps  by  ignoring  the  disciples 
and  going  straight  to  Jesus.  She  was  within  ear-shot, — we  may  be  sure  of  that!  —  and  at 
this  turn  in  the  conversation  she  rushed  forward  and  fell  again  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
physician. 

The  Fourth  Test  was  a  seeming  denial.  27.  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Let  the 
children  first  be  filled.  The  Jews  were  the  chosen  children  of  God.  If  God  was  to 
manifest  himself  among  men,  it  must  have  been  in  some  especial  race;  and  all  students  of 
history  know  that  no  race  has  ever  lived  so  well  fitted  as  the  Jews  for  this  revelation,  — 
adapted  by  their  pre-eminently  religious  nature  and  by  the  long  course  of  their  training. 
They  mu-t  first  be  filled  with  the  gospel,  just  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  reservoirs  must  be 
filled  before  there  can  be  an  overflow  to  fill  all  the  others  in  their  turn.  In  this  wise 
principle  all  Christian  workers  must  follow  their  Lord.  Make  the  home  Godlike  if  you 
would  have  a  Godlike  neighborhood,  city,  and  nation.  Fill  the  local  church  with  gospel 
fire  if  you  would  kindle  Pentecost  in  the  distant  mission  fields.  But  Christ  went  on  to  the 
climax  of  apparent  harshness:  It  is  not  meet  (fitting,  reasonable)  to  take  the  children's 
bread  loaf  .  and  to  cast  it  unto  the  dogs.  Jesus  probably  quoted  a  familiar  proverb. 
"The  Jews  in  general,  and  the  Pharisees  with  special  scorn,  used  to  speak  of  all  Gentiles 
as  *  dogs,'  and  '  dog '  in  the  East  is  the  one  expression  which  conveys  the  deepest  contempt 
and  hatred."  —  Farrar.  "Then,  as  now,  the  traveller,  entering  or  leaving  a  town  or 
village,  had  only  too  much   reason  to  notice  the  troops  of  lean,  sharp-nosed,  masterless 

S  which  filled  the   air  with  their   cries  as  he  passed,  and  no  one  could  sit  at  a  meal 

•out  the  chance  of  some  of  them  coming  in  at  the  ever-open  door  to  pick  up  the  frag- 
ments, always  to  be  found  where  only  the  fingers  were  used  at  table." — Geikie.  But 
probably  Christ  did  not  mean  such  dogs,  for  he  used  a  diminutive,  <vnipn,  "little  dogs." 
"The  picture  is  of  a  family  meal,  with  the  pet  house  dogs  running  round  the  table."  — 
Professor  Vincent.  r,  Christ's  speech  was  "  softened,  doubtless,  by  the  trembling 

sympathy  of  his  voice  and  his  gentle  looks."  —  Geikie. 

28.   Even  this  final  obstacle  is  removed,  and  the  mother  passes  the  test  triumphantly. 
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29.  And  he  said  unto  her,  For  this  saying  go  thy  way ;  the  a  devil  is 
gone  out  of  thy  daughter. 

in       Anrl     when    t-Up.         waB  come  to        UAr      hnncp      she     fnnnH     thp  a  devil  gone  out,  and  her 

30.  Ana  sne    went  away  unt0  ner    nouse,   and  luunu   uie    child  laid  upon  the  bedj 

daughter  laid  upon  the  bed. 
and  the  a  devil  gone  out. 

a  Greek,  demon. 

She  answered,  replying  to  his  looks  and  his  tone  rather  than  his  words.  "  Her  woman's 
wit  was  sharp  that  day,  and  seized  the  one  advantage  Jesus  had  afforded.  Dog  he  had  called 
her;  then  dog  she  would  be:  only  she  must  have  a  dog's  place  and  privileges."  —  "  Ian 
Maclaren."  Yes,  Lord:  yet.  "The  Revised  Version  does  justice  to  her  words  by 
reading  'even'  instead  of  'yet.'  She  does  not  enter  a  caveat  against  the  analogy,  but 
accepts  it  wholly,  and  only  asks  him  to  carry  out  his  own  metaphor.  She  takes  the  sword 
from  his  hand,  or,  as  Luther  says,  'she  catches  him  at  his  own  words.'"  —  Alexander 
Maclaren,  D.D.  The  dogs  under  the  table.  "  The  little  dogs  are  not  outside.  They, 
too,  have  a  place  in  the  family.  If  Christ  puts  it  so,  then  she  and  her  people  have  a  place, 
though  a  humble  one,  in  the  house  of  the  Master  of  all.  The  children  may  be  fed  first; 
but  they,  too,  are  to  be  remembered  and  blessed."  —  K.  IV.  Dak.  Eat  of  the  children's 
crumbs.  "  The  crumbs  are  not  only  accidental  fragments,  but  also  the  pieces  of  bread  on 
which  the  guests,  in  the  absence  of  napkins,  wiped  their  hands,  and  then  threw  them  to  the 
dogs  to  eat." — Farrar.  t 

IV.  The  Mother's  Faith  Rewarded.  —  Vs.  29,  30.  "Jesus  made  no  secret  of  his 
satisfaction."  —  'Wan  Maclaren."  "O  woman,"  he  cried,  "great  is  thy  faith  "  (Mat- 
thew). "  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  tone  in  which  Jesus  uttered  these  words,  nor 
the  love  which  beamed  in  full  glory  from  his  eye.  Nothing  ever  drew  from  our  Lord  such 
commendation  as.  the  exercise  of  a  supreme  faith." —  IV.  J,  Townsend,  D.D. 

29.  For  this  saying.  Because  of  the  great  faith  which  it  proved.  The  devil  is 
gone  out  of  thy  daughter.  And  "  from  that  hour,"  says  Matthew,  "her  daughter  was 
healed."  The  cure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  centurion's  servant  (Matt.  8:  13),  was  simulta- 
neous with  Christ's  announcement  of  it. 

30.  Hurrying  home,  the  mother  found  the  devil  gone  out,  and  her  daughter  laid 
upon  the  bed.  "Laid"  is  literally  "thrown"  (pefi\rltj.evov).  "Probably  the  cure  had 
been  attended  by  violent  convulsions,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Cospels 
(Mark  1:  26;  9:  22,  26)."  —  Inter.  Crit.  Com.  "The  mother  was  happy.  Her  home 
was  no  longer  darkened  by  a  perpetual  gloom.  Her  little  daughter  was  no  longer  furious 
in  passion,  worn  with  hysteria,  helpless  in  epilepsy  and  profane  in  spirit.  When  the  mother 
stole  into  the  house  it  was  the  abode  of  peace."  —  IV.  y.  Tcnvnsend,  D.D. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

1.  From  this  mother  we  may  learn  humility.     It  is  when  we  can  sing  with  our  hearts, 

"  Not  worthy,  Lord  !  to  gather  up  the  crumbs 
With  trembling  hand  that  from  thy  table  fall," 

that  God  is  able  to  spread  for  us  the  richest  feast.  Not  the  seed  exhibited  in  a  show-case, 
but  the  seed  buried  in  the  earth,  receives  the  tributes  of  nature,  and  springs  into  blossom 
and  fruit. 

2.  From  this  mother  we  may  learn  persistence.  We  are  not  heard  for  our  much  speak- 
ing (Matt.  6:  7);  and  yet  it  is  the  "fervent  prayer"  that  is  "effectual"  (Jas.  5:  16). 
In  wireless  telegraphy  what  the  impulse  from  across  the  Atlantic  does  is  to  bring  into  action 
the  local  battery,  without  which  it  could  not  deliver  its  message;  and  so  God's  messages 
always  pulsing  forth  from  heaven  can  be  received  only  by  the  heart  that  is  energized  by 
faith. 

3.  From  this  mother  we  may  learn  patience.  She  met  obstacles,  severe  and  repeated, 
but  she  was  not  discouraged.  There  is  a  beautiful  legend  of  an  Italian  youth  named  Gas- 
par  who  loved  a  sweet  singer  in  a  convent.  Gaspar  fell  ill,  and  in  his  delirium  heard  her 
say  she  was  coming  to  him;  but  when  he  recovered  he  learned  she  was  dead.  So  he  got 
a  workshop  and  toiled  for  years  till  he  had  caught  her  voice,  imprisoning  its  golden  tones 
in  the  first  violin.  Thus  it  is  that  God  sometimes  withholds  his  gifts  from  us  in  order  that 
we  may  learn  to  produce  more  perfect  lives. 
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4.  From  this  mother  we  may  learn  faith.  Faith  is  courage  in  the  dark.  "When  the 
heart  of  Jesus  shall  seem  to  fail  you;  when  your  prayers  even  shall  serve  only  to  increase 
your  trouble;  when,  in  return  for  the  most  fervent  supplications,  you  shall  seem  to  find  his 
hand  repelling  you,  remember  then,  oh  !  remember  the  words  that  saved  the  woman  of 
Canaan.  Beware  of  entertaining  the  thought  that  the  Saviour  can  abandon  you."  — Adolphe 
Monod.  It  is  no  compliment  to  your  general  if  you  follow  him  when  victory  seems  certain, 
but  if  you  are  happy  in  his  leadership  when  the  battle  seems  going  against  you. 

5.  From  this  mother  we  may  learn  confidence.  "  Caesar,  in  the  full  possession  of  em- 
pire, is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '  Is  this  all?'  And  such  is  the  disappointment  that  every 
sinner  will  meet  with  who  sets  his  heart  on  anything  but  Christ."  —  Andrew  Fuller.  "  My 
friend,  Dr.  Pierson,  sent  me  the  other  day  an  imitation  of  an  American  banknote,  and  on 
one  side  of  it  were  these  words:  'My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need,  according  to  his 
riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.'  A  splendid  note  that!  It  had  our  friend's  name  on  the 
back,  '  Arthur  T.  Pierson  ';  and  he  said  to  me,  when  he  sent  it,  '  If  the  Lord  does  not  pay 
you,  I  will,  for  I  have  endorsed  the  note.'  I  shall  never  have  to  look  my  brother  Pierson 
up,  and  tell  him  that  the  note  he  endorsed  is  of  no  value."  —  Spurgeon. 


Jesus  then  his  heart  revealed : 
'  Woman,  canst  thou  thus  believe  ? 

I  to  thy  petition  yield  ; 
All  that  thou  canst  wish,  receive.' 


'Tis  a  pattern  set  for  us, 

How  we  ought  to  watch  and  pray : 
None  who  plead  and  wrestle  thus 

Shall  be  empty  sent  away." 

— John  Newton. 


LESSON  XI.  — June  10. 

PETER'S  GREAT  CONFESSION.  —  Matthew  16  :  13-28. 

COMMIT  vs.  24,  25.    READ  Mark  7 :  31  to  8 :  33. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.—  Matt.  16:  16. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


1.  Read  the  connecting  passages,  Mark  7: 
31  to  8:  26  and  Matt.  15:  29  to  16:  12. 
Consider  how  they  lead  up  to  the  present 
lesson. 

2.  Read  the  lesson,  dividing  it  into  sec- 
tions (four  or  five),  and  giving  each  an 
appropriate  title. 

3.  Read  the  parallel  passages,  Mark  8: 
27  to  9:  1;  Luke  9:  18-27.  Underscore 
whatever  adds  to  the  account  in  Matthew. 

4.  Read  Psalms  42,  43,  especially  42 :  6, 
written  probably  by  David  in  exile  at  the 
place  where  Christ  was.  Compare  their 
situations. 

5.  Read  Dan.  7:  13,  14,  and  use  a  con- 
cordance to  compare  Christ's  references  to 
himself  as  Son  of  man,  especially  Luke  22: 
69,  70. 


6.  Note  Christ's  first  bestowal  of  the 
name,  Peter,  John  I  :  42. 

7.  Compare  with  other  passages  about 
foundation  stones,  especially  Peter's  (1  Pet. 
2:  1-10);  see  1  Cor.  3:  10-17;  Rev.  21 : 
19,  20;  Isa.  28:  16,  17;  Eph.  2:  20,  etc. 
See  Lesson  I.  of  this  quarter. 

8.  Study  the  use  of  the  word  "  church  " 
in  such  passages  as  Matt.  18:  17;  Acts  2: 
47;  5:  11;  15:3;  Rom.  16:  5;  Eph.  5: 
24-32;  Heb.  12:  23;  Rev.  2:  1,  etc. 

9.  Study  the  meaning  of  "  Hades  "  in 
such  passages  as  Acts  2:  27,  31;  Luke  16: 
23;  Matt.  11:  23;  Rev.  1:  18,  etc.  Dis- 
tinguish it  from ."  Gehenna,"  Matt.  5:  22; 
Jas.*3:  6,  etc. 

10.  On  cross-bearing,  compare  Matt.  10: 
38,  39;  Gal.  6:  14;  Heb.  12:  2;  Rom.  6: 
6;   Gal.  2:  20,  etc. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Vs.  24,  25;  Matt.  10:  38,  39;  Gal.  2:  20. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

Primary  Department.  —  Print  plainly 
the  question,  "  Who  is  Jesus?  "  As  you 
bring   out   the  conversation  with  Peter,  pin 


above  "  Jesus  "  a  crown  cut  from  gilt 
paper :  he  is  our  Lord,  our  King,  our  Saviour. 
Proceed  to  Christ's  prophecy  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, and  pin  below  "  Jesus  "  a  cross,  cut 
from  red  paper.  As  you  study  the  passage 
on  cross-bearing,  write  opposite  the  cross 
the  names  of  some  of  the  crosses  the  chil- 
dren may  have  to  bear,  such  as  "  ridicule," 
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when  they  do  right  in  a  company  of  wrong- 
doers. 

Intermediate  Department.  —  Go  over 
the  lesson  three  times:  once,  for  under- 
standing the  situation  and  words;  then,  to 
grasp  the  progress  of  the  thought;  then, 
to  apply  the  truth  to  the  scholars.  The  ten 
divisions  of  the  Inductive  Study  may  be 
assigned  for  home  study  and  reports  in  the 
class. 

Senior  Department. — The  lesson  fur- 
nishes several  topics  for  special  discussion, 
each  to  be  led  by  a  different  scholar:  the 
false  interpretations  that  Romanists  give  the 
passage  and  their  consequences;  the  char- 
acter of  I'eter;  the  origin  of  the  church;  the 
principle  of  cross-bearing  applied  to  modern 
social  life. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

What  is  "  confession  of  Christ  "  ? 
Why  Christ  wants  us  to  confess  him. 
Peter's  confession  as  a  model  for  ours. 
The  reasons  for  church-membership. 
Peter's  stumbling :  a  comfort ;  a  warning. 
Some  of  our  crosses,  and  how  to  bear  them. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  — Autumn,  A.  D.  29.  Soon  after 
the  last  lesson. 

Place.  — The  picturesque  region  around 
Gesarea  Philippi,  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Her- 
mon  (9,000  feet  high).  About  25  miles 
northeast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  In  the 
last  half  of  the  third  year  of  his  ministry. 
Increasing  hostility  outside  the  body  of  dis- 
ciples leads  Christ  to  test  their  faith  and 
reveal  to  them  more  fully  his  nature  and 
destiny. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

"  The  Divine  Christ  Confessed,  the 
Suffering  Christ  Denied,"  in  Alexander 
Maclaren's  Bible  Class  Expositions,  Mat- 
thew, Vol.  II.  Farrar's  Life  of  Lilies, 
"The  Titles  of  Jesus,"  and  "The  Gladness 
and  Sorrow  of  Christ."  Walker's  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  chap.  XII. 
Sermons :  Moody's  The  Way  to  God,  chap. 
V.;  South,  Vol.  I.,  Sermon  III.;  D'Aubigne 


in  Discourses  and  Essays  ;  Power  in  The  '/ 
Wills  '  of  Christ;  Wesley,  "The  Import- 
ant Question  ";  Mark  Hopkins,  Vols.  24, 
25.  On  Csesarea  Philippi  and  Mount  Her- 
mon  see  Kelman's  The  Holy  Land,  pp.  13, 
48,  59;  Smith's  Historical  Geography.  On 
vs.  18,  19,  see  Vincent's  Word  Studies  in 
the  New  Testament.  "  The  Essential  Mean- 
ing of  (KKkriaia, "  by  Rev.  Fordyce  H. 
Argo,  in  The  Biblical  World,  March,  1905. 


PLAN   OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :    Peter's  Great  Confession 
—  and  Ours. 
I.  The  Call  for  Confession  (vs.   13- 
15)- 

Why  Jesus  withdrew  to  the  north. 
Various  views  of  his  character. 
The  critical  question. 
Our  decision  days. 

II.  The  Great  Confession  (vs.  16,  17). 

Characteristics  of  Peter's  reply. 
Christ's  praise  and  its  meaning. 

III.  The   Confession  -  Foundation   (vs. 

18-20). 

The  meaning  of  "church." 
What  is  the  church's  foundation  ? 
The  gates  of  hell. 
The  keys  of  heaven. 
The  reason  for  secrecy. 

IV.  A   Stumbling    Confessor   (vs.   21- 

23)- 

Why  Christ  must  be  crucified. 
What  Peter's  mistake  was. 


V. 


The  Consequences   of    Confession 
(vs.  24-28). 

What  is  cross-bearing? 

Its  necessity.     Its  importance. 

The  confession  needed  in  our  day. 


THE  LESSON  IN  LITERATURE. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Newton's  01- 
ney  Hymns,  the  fine  "  What  think  ye  of 
Christ?  "  Many  poems  on  cross-bearing: 
Schmolk's  "  Heavier  the  cross,  the  nearer 
heaven";  Lyte's  "Jesus,  I  my  cross  have 
taken";  "The  Changed  Cross";  Allen's 
"  Must  Jesus  bear  the  cross  alone."  Ruskin 
in  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  p.  141;  also  (on  con- 
fession) in  On  the  Old  Road,  Vol.  II., 
§§  259-262.  See  Peloubet's  Suggestive 
Illustrations  on  Matthew. 


I.  The  Call  for  Confession.  —  (Vs.  13-15).  After  his  single  miracle  in  the  region 
near  Tyre,  Christ  returned  to  Galilee,  where  at  once  he  worked  many  miracles,  partly 
because  he  was  back  in  his  own  land,  partly  because  of  the  restoration  of  his  energies 
through  rest,  and  partly  because  his  ever-growing  fame  drew  to  him  ever-increasing  throngs 
of  suppliants.  Detailed  accounts  are  given  of  the  healing  of  the  deaf  man,  the  feeding  of 
the  four  thousand,  and  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  near  Bethsaida  (Mark  7:  31  to  8:  26). 
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13.  Nowhwhen  Jesus  came  into  the  c^s  of  Cass-a-re'a  Phi-lip'pi,  he  asked 
his  disciples,  saying,  l  ^vh™  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  a™/ 

14.  And  they  said,  2  Some  say  thatthonart  John  the  Bap'tist;  some,  ggj, 
and  others,  Jeremiah,  or  one  °f  trie  prophets. 


1  Mark  8  :  27  ;  Luke  9  :   18. 


2  Matt.  14 :  2  ;  Luke  9  :  7,  8,  9. 


Then  our  Lord  once  more  turned 
away  from  the  Lake  and  withdrew 
northward.  The  Pharisees  had 
again  been  opposing  him  (Matt. 
16:  1-4),  and  indications  were  re- 
newed that  the  end  of  his  minis- 
try was  at  hand.  Moreover,  the 
disciples  had  just  proved  marvel- 
lously slow  to  understand  him 
(Matt.  16:  5-12).  Both  reasons 
would  lead  Christ  to  desire  a  season 
of  quiet  converse  with  those  that 
were  so  soon  to  carry  on  his  work 
alone. 

13.  When  Jesus  came  into 
the  coasts  (r.  v.,  "parts,"  re- 
gion) of  Caesarea  Philippi.  He 
was  in  the  "  villages  "  (Mark),  the 
country  districts  near  the  city,  where 
he  could  teach  his  disciples  with 
less  interruption.  This  journey  is 
the  most  northerly  one  Christ  made, 
reaching  to  ancient  Dan  (Laish), 
where,  from  a  cavern  in  a  high 
limestone  cliff,  the  Jordan  springs 
in  a  wonderful  gush  of  waters,  "  a 
full-blown  river."  Here  the  idola- 
trous Hebrews  worshiped  the  Baal 
of  the  subterranean  waters;  here 
the  later  Greeks  celebrated  Pan, 
naming  the  region  Paneas  (modern 
Arabic  "  Ban'ias  ");  and  here 
Herod  the  Great  set  up  a  temple 
in  which  divine  honors  were  paid 
to  his  master  Augustus.  "  It  is 
very  striking  that  the  first  clear 
confession  of  Christ's  divine  Son- 
ship  was  made  near  the  shrine  in  which  men  already  worshiped  a  fellow-man  as  God. 
These  were  the  two  religions  which  were  shortly  to  contest  the  world  —  the  marble  temple 
covering  the  bust  of  an  emperor,  the  group  of  exiles  round  the  leader  whom  his  own  people 
had  rejected."  —  George  Adam  Smith.  Philip  the  tetrarch  embellished  the  town  and 
named  it  Caesarea,  and  it  came  to  be  known  as  his  Caesarea,  — Caesarea  Philippi,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  his  father's  on  the  sea-coast,  where  Paul  was  imprisoned.  See  "  Place." 
He  asked  his  disciples.  While  they  were  on  the  journey  to  some  village  (Mark  8:  27), 
and  either  after  Christ  had  been  praying  alone  or  after  he  and  his  disciples  alone  had  been 
enjoying  a  prayer-meeting  (Luke  9:  18).  There  is  nothing  like  prayer  to  clear  the  vision, 
and  make  it  possible  for  men  to  see  distinctly  both  the  things  of  heaven  and  their  own 
attitude  toward  them.  Whom  (r.  v.,  "  Who  ")  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man 
am  ?  "  The  Son  of  man  "  (from  Dan.  7:  13,  14)  is  a  title  which  the  Jews  often  gave  to  the 
expected  Messiah,  and  in  assuming  it  our  Lord  was  always  understood  as  making  Messianic 
claims.  See  Luke  22 :  69,  70.  Why  did  not  Christ  ask  them  at  once  what  they  thought  about 
him?  "  Probably  to  make  the  disciples  feel  more  distinctly  the  chaotic  contradictions  of 
the  popular  judgment,  and  their  own  isolation  by  their  possession  of  the  clearer  light."  — 
Alexander  Afaclaren,  D.D.      It  is  a  question  that  every  man  must  answer  for  himself. 

14.  Some  say  .   .   .  John  the   Baptist  returned  to  life.     Herod  thought  this  (see 
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15.  He  saith  unto  them,  But  w^™  say  ye  that  I  am  ? 

16.  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  x  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God. 

17.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
2  for  flesh   and   blood    hath  not   revealed  ■{  unto    thee,  but   3  my 

Father  which  is  in  heaven. 


Bar- jona : 

Bar-.Iiniiih 


1  Matt.   14 
6:  69. 


33  ;  Mark  8  :  29  ;  Luke  9  :   20 ;  John 


2  Eph.  2  : 

3  1  Cor.  2  : 


10  ;  Gal.  1  :   16. 


Lesson  VIII. ).  Some,  Elias  (the  Greek  form  of  Elijah).  The  foretold  herald  of  the 
Messiah  (Mai.  4:5),  but  not  the  Messiah  himself.  And  others,  Jeremias  (Greek  form 
of  Jeremiah).  He  was  expected  "to  bring  back  the  ark,  etc.,  which  (2  Maccab.  2:  1-12) 
he  had  hid  in  a  cave." — Expos.  Greek  Test.  Or  one  of  the  prophets.  "Jeremiah  is 
mentioned  as  a  representative  of  the  prophets,  because  in  the  Jewish  canon  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  came  first  of  the  prophets,  following  the  books  of  Kings."  —  Cambridge  Bible. 
But  the  last  class,  most  vague  of  all,  did  not  define  any  particular  prophet.  See  Luke  9: 
19.  "  They  could  not  add  that  any  regarded  him  as  the  Messiah.  His  refusal  to  appeal 
to  force,  and  head  a  political  revolution,  had  caused  an  almost  universal  repudiation  of  the 
thought." —  Geikie. 

15.  But  — .  This  is  the  most  solemn  question  that  Jesus  ever  uttered.  This  was  the 
most  momentous  instant  of  his  entire  ministry.  He  had  been  compelled  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  nation  at  large  did  not  and  would  not  understand  him.  There  was  no  one 
to  accept  his  claims  and  set  up  his  kingdom,  except  perhaps  those  twelve  men.  And 
would  they?  Whom  (who)  say  ye  that  I  am?  "  Ye  "  stands  first  in  the  Greek,  and  is 
very  emphatic. 

Decision  Days  are  coming  to  be  observed  in  the  Sunday  school  and  the  young  people's 
society,  days  on  which  the  scholars  and  members  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question, 
"  What  is  Christ  to  you?  "  No  more  important  question  could  be  asked.  Our  opinions 
govern  our  lives,  and  of  all  opinions  the  most  influential  and  vital  is  our  opinion  about 
Christ.  Men  have  many  opinions  about  him,  but  it  is  by  your  opinion  that  you  must  stand 
or  fall.  This  question  must  be  asked  firmly  and  answered  decisively.  It  is  like  the  shak- 
ing which  a  chemist  gives  his  test-tube  after  pouring  two  liquids  together  in  it,  and  the 
result  may  be  a  wonderful  change  of  color,  or  the  precipitation  of  some  solid  that  had  been 
held  in  the  solution. 


"  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  is  the  test 

To  try  both  your  state  and  your  scheme  ; 
Vou  cannot  be  right  in  the  rest, 

Unless  you  think  rightly  of  him. 
Some  take  him  a  creature  to  be 

A  man,  or  an  angel  at  most  ; 
Sure  these  have  not  feelings  like  me, 

Nor  know  themselves  wretched  and  lost. 
Some  style  him  the  Pearl  of  great  price, 

And  say  he's  the  fountain  of  joys, 
Yet  feed  upon  folly  and  vice, 

And  cleave  to  the  world  and  its  toys. 


If  asked  what  of  Jesus  I  think, 

Though  still  my  best  thoughts  are  but  poor, 
I  say,  He's  my  meat  and  my  drink, 

My  life,  and  my  strength,  and  my  store  ; 
My  shepherd,  my  husband,  my  friend, 

My  Saviour  from  sin  and  from  thrall, 
My  hope  from  beginning  to  end, 

My  portion,  my  Lord,  and  my  all." 

—  John  Newton. 


II.  The  Great  Confession.  —  Vs.  16,  17.  16.  And  Simon  Peter.  His  original 
name  was  Simon  (Simeon),  the  son  of  John  (Joanes,  Jonah).  Christ,  when  he  was  first 
brought  to  him  (John  i:  42),  had  named  him  Peter  (Cephas),  meaning  a  stone,  a  rock. 
Answered.  He  was  the  spokesman  of  the  twelve  always,  because,  though  John,  for 
example,  probably  saw  truth  more  deeply,  yet  with  his  keen,  impulsive  nature  Peter  saw 
truth  more  speedily.  Then,  too,  he  was  probably  the  oldest  of  the  group.  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  Words  worthy  to  be  printed  everywhere  in  gold. 
They  are  the  sum  of  theology,  the  climax  of  human  knowledge.  "  Christ  "  is  the  Greek, 
'  Messiah  "  the  Hebrew,  for  "  anointed."  As  kings  and  priests  were  set  apart  by  anoint- 
ing, the  Jews  came  to  call  the  expected  manifestation  of  God  as  King  of  kings  and  Priest 
of  priests  by  that  beautiful  name,  the  Anointed  One.  "  Who  is  the  Son  of  man?  "  Christ 
had  asked;  and  Peter  replied,  "The  Son  of  God."  In  question  and  answer  we  see 
clearly  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  our  Saviour,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  atone- 
ment (at-one-ment),  and  the  only  hope  of  our  sin-smitten  race. 

17.   Blessed  art  thou.     It  is  an  honor  and  a  joy  to  perceive  any  truth,  even  truth 
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18.  And  I  3£*£  unto  thee,  JgJJf  'thou  art  Peter,  and  2  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church  ;  and  :i  the  gates  of  ,,'^8  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

19.  4And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  what- 
soever thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

1  John  1  :  42.  3  Job  38  :   17  ;   Psa.  9  :   13. 

2  Eph.  2  :  20.  *  Matt.  18 :  18  ;  John  20  :  23. 

about  a  beetle  or  a  geometrical  diagram;  how  much  more  blessed  to  perceive  the  highest  of 
all  truths,  the  relation  of  God  and  man !  especially  since  Peter  had  got  at  the  truth  by 
breaking  through  barriers  of  Jewish  prejudice  and  popular  misjudgment,  had  been  bold  and 
original.  Bar-jona  (r.  v.  "  Bar-Jonah  ").  The  son  of  John.  "  Bar,"  son,  is  Aramaic, 
the  Syriac  Hebrew  then  in  use,  the  language  Christ  spoke.  For  flesh  and  blood  (man) 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee.  It  was  a  truth  that  God  alone  could  disclose,  — a  fact 
we  need  to  remember,  and  if  we  are  ever  perplexed  about  Christ,  take  our  doubts  in  prayer 
to  God.     See  1  Cor.  12:  3. 

III.  The  Confession-Foundation. — Vs.  18-20.  18.  Thou  art  Peter.  Jonah 
means  "dove."  Christ  had  just  called  him  Bar-Jonah,  "the  fluttering  son  of  a  dove."  — 
Spurgeon.  No  longer  that,  but  Peter  (Greek,  Petros),  a  rock  (Greek,  petra).  Perhaps 
Christ  had  a  thought  of  the  great  cliff  near  by,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  from  which 
the  Jordan  flowed.  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church.  "  Never  did  even  the  lips 
of  Jesus  utter  more  memorable  words.  It  was  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Church 
of  Christ."  —  Farrar.  Yet  upon  these  great  words  endless  discussion  has  centered, 
because  the  Roman  Catholics  make  them  the  basis  of  their  false  and  absurd  claims  of 
supremacy  for  the  pope.  It  is  only  the  most  fantastic  interpretation  that  can  see  in  these 
words  any  reference  to  "  a  church  which  almost  certainly  St.  Peter  did  not  found,  and  in  a 
city  in  which  there  is  no  indisputable  proof  that  he  ever  set  his  foot."- — Farrar.  To  be 
sure,  this  is  a  promise  to  Peter,  and  was  gloriously  fulfilled  when  Peter's  sermon  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  won  three  thousand  souls;  but  it  is  a  promise  to  Peter  only  as  representative  of 
the  rest  of  the  twelve,  who  were  to  enter  the  promise  by  making  his  confession  of  Christ 
their  own.  Thus  in  Eph.  2:  20  the  church  is  said  to  be  "built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,"  and  in  Rev.  21 :  14  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  written  on 
the  twelve  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of  God.  Of  course,  this  truth  must  not  lead 
us  to  forget  that  Christ  himself  is  the  one  foundation  stone  (1  Cor.  3:  11),  the  bed  rock  on 
which  the  human  foundation  is  laid.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  see  that  all  Christians,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  receive  and  obey  the  spirit  of  Christ,  are,  as  Peter  himself  said,  "  living  stones  " 
in  the  great  temple,  the  church  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  2:  4-6).  Thus  the  true  interpretation  of 
this  passage  includes  all  the  different  views  of  it,  namely,  that  the  rock  was  (1)  Peter,  the 
confessor;  (2)  Peter's  confession;  and  (3)  Christ  himself.  Church.  This  word  (eKKArjo-ta, 
whence  our  "ecclesiastical")  appears  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
means  "  called  out,"  and  was  originally  an  assembly  of  citizens;  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  uses  it  to  signify  the  congregation  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
The  gates  of  hell.  r.  v.,  "  Hades,"  from  d,  not,  and  iSelv,  to  see,  the  invisible  land,  the 
land  of  the  shadow,  of  death.  "  It  is  the  place  to  which  all  who  depart  this  life  descend, 
without  reference  to  'their  moral  character.  '  Gates  of  Hades  '  is  an  orientalism  for  the 
court,  throne,  power,  and  dignity  of  the  infernal  kingdom.  Hades  is  contemplated  as  a 
mighty  city,  with  formidable,  frowning  portals.  Some  expositors  introduce  also  the  idea  of 
the  councils  of  the  Satanic  powers,  with  reference  to  the  Eastern  custom  of  holding  such 
deliberations  in  the  gates  of  cities.  Compare  the  expression  Sublime  Porte,  applied  to  the 
Ottoman  court."  —  Professor  Vincent.  Shall  not  prevail  against  it,  i.e.,  it  shall  live 
forever.  What  a  wonderful  prophecy  to  be  uttered  at  such  a  time,  when  his  mission  seemed 
almost  a  failure,  and  he  was  about  to  announce  his  own  death  as  a  malefactor  ! 

19.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee.  Peter  still  represents  also  the  other  apostles,  for  the 
history  shows  that  nothing  was  conferred  upon  him  which  the  others  also  did  not  receive. 
In  Matt.  18:  18,  19  the  others  are  specially  included  in  the  promise  of  the  last  part  of  this 
verse.  See  also  John  20:  19-23.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  "The 
ancient  Oriental  key  usually  bore  not  much  resemblance  to  the  artistic  little  metallic  instru- 
ment which  we  mean  by  the  word,  and  which  Italian  painters  pictured  in  Peter's  hands.  It 
was  a  wooden  apparatus,  which  often  would  heavily  lade  a  man's  arm.  There  was  a  crook 
at  one  end  so  that  it  could  be  worn  about  the  neck  as  a  badge  of  office." — Abbott.     The 
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20.  'Then  charged  he  ft8e  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no  man  that  he 
was  Jes"8  the  Christ. 

21.  From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  2  to  shew  unto  his  disciples,  how 
that  he  must  go  unto  Je-ru'sa-lem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders 
and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  rai8Cd  again  the  third  day 

be  raised  up. 


1  Matt.  17:  9  ;  Mark  8  :  30  ;  Luke  9:21.  2  Matt.  20  :   17  ;   Mark  8:31;   Luke  9  :  22. 


key  was  a  common  symbol.  "  When  scribes  were  admitted  to  their  office  they  received,  as 
its  symbol,  the  *  key  of  knowledge  '  (Luke  11 :  52)."  —  Ellicott.  "  When  the  Jews  made 
a  man  a  doctor  of  the  law,  they  put  into  his  hand  the  key  of  the  closet  in  the  temple  where 
the  sacred  books  were  kept."  —  Martin.  Christ  pictures  his  kingdom  of  believers,  the 
church,  as  a  great  building,  with  gates  and  doors  over  which  his  disciples  have  authority  as 
porters,  and  with  treasure  rooms  to  which,  as  stewards,  they  have  access.  And  whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  bind  .  .  .  loose.  "  In  a  sense  common  among  the  Jews,  of  forbidding 
or  alloiuing.  No  other  terms  were  in  more  constant  use  in  Rabbinic  canon  law  than 
those  of  binding  and  loosing.  They  represented  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  the 
Rabbinic  office."  —  Vincent.  Whatever  the  apostles,  in  the  spirit  of  Peter's  confession, 
should  forbid  or  allow,  would  receive  the  sanction  of  heaven. 

What  Powers  were  thus  Given  the  Apostles?  (i)  A  power  of  understanding. 
The  Holy  Spirit  opened  their  minds,  so  that  they  entered  the  treasure  house  of  Christ's  teach- 
ings and  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  (2)  A  power  of  invitation,  so  that  their  sermons 
were  able,  as  at  Pentecost,  to  draw  men  by  thousands  into  the  gates  of  salvation.  (3)  A 
power  of  exclusion,  so  that  they  could  close  the  doors  of  the  church  against  the  unworthy. 
(4)  A  power  of  administration,  so  that  they  could  wisely  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
The  entire  book  of  Acts  is  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  keys,  as  Peter's  vision,  which  led 
to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  10);  the  decision  about  the  use  of  Jewish 
rites  by  Gentile  converts,  made  at  the  Jerusalem  council  under  Peter's  leadership  (Acts 
15);  the  appointment  of  deacons;  the  collection  for  the  Jerusalem  poor;  the  cases  of  Simon 
Magus  and  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  These  same  powers  of  the  keys  are  still  exercised 
by  Christians,  following  the  example  of  the  inspired  apostles.  "  To-day  the  Lord  continues 
to  back  up  the  teaching  and  acts  of  his  sent  servants,  those  Peters  who  are  pieces  of  the  one 
Rock."  —  Spurgeon. 

20.  Then  charged  he  (with  a  note  of  warning)  his  disciples.  "All  the  disciples 
are  supposed  to  say  amen  to  Peter's  confession."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test.  That  they  should 
tell  no  man.  (1)  Because  Christ  wanted  no  disciples  by  hearsay  or  impulse,  but  those 
whose  faith  grew  to  conviction,  as  Peter's  had  grown.  (2)  Because  the  disciples  were  not 
yet  ready  to  teach  the  doctrine,  and  would  not  be  till  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost 
should  give  them  understanding  and  power.  (3)  Because  if  the  people  were  led  to  think 
of  him  as  the  Messiah  they  would  be  turned  from  thoughts  of  their  spiritual  needs  to  their 
visions  of  national  independence;  and,  moreover,  (4)  revolts  and  tumults  would  center 
around  him,  interfering  with  his  true  work,  and  arousing  the  Romans  against  his  church. 

IV.  A  Stumbling'  Confessor.  —  Vs.  21-23.  TIlat  we  mav  he  sure  that  the  rock- 
foundation  of  Christ's  church  is  not  Peter  the  man  but  Peter  the  first  confessor  and  his  con- 
fession, we  are  at  once  shown  the  leader  of  the  apostles  making  a  tremendous  blunder  and 
receiving  a  tremendous  rebuke.  This  is  really  a  comfort,  since  we  are  all  just  such 
blunderers.     It  is  in  spite  of  our  errors  that  Christ  builds  us  into  his  church. 

21.  From  that  time.  Beginning  at  once,  as  the  account  in  Luke  makes  plain.  Not 
earlier,  because  the  disciples'  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Messiah  had  not  been  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  revelation  of  the  Messiah's  shameful  death.  Began  Jesus  to  shew  unto 
his  disciples.  Reminding  them  of  Scripture  they  knew  already,  and  interpreting  it. 
How  that  he  must  go.  "  Must,"  not  because  he  was  forced,  but  because  his  going  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  for  the  world's  redemption  into  which  he  had  gladly  entered.  Unto  Jeru- 
salem. Because  it  was  the  capital  of  the  nation,  the  place  of  the  temple,  the  place  of  the 
sacrifices  which  typified  his  death;  and  because  there  his  death  would  be  witnessed  by  the 
greatest  number.  And  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes.  "  The  three  classes  which  constituted  the  Sanhedrin."  — American  Commentary. 
And  be  killed.  Was  Christ's  death  necessary  ?  Not  if  men  had  been  better;  but  they 
were  evil,  and  it  was  known  by  the  prophets  that  they  would  be  evil.     Christ's  death  ful- 
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June  io.  PETER'S  GREAT  CONFESSION.        Matthew  16:  13-28. 

22.  ™edn  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke  him,  saying,  a  Be  it  far 
from  thee,  Lord  :  this  shall  n°°*r  be  unto  thee. 

23.  But  he  turned,  and  said  unto  Peter,  Get  thee  behind  me,  '  Satan  : 
2  thou  art  a  8taunm°b&oek  unto  me  :  for  thou  »~  not  the  things  thtttbe  of  God, 
but  ^ifeS  of  men. 

24.  3Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  If  any  manB™uid  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 

1  2  Sam.  19:22.  3  Matt,  io  :    38;    Mark  8  :   34;    Luke  9:  23  ;  Acts  14:  22. 

2  Rom.  8:7.  a  Or,  God  have  mercy  on  thee. 

filled  the  prophecies  because  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  man's  wickedness,  of  which  the 

prophecies  take  account.     Thus  Christ's  death  was  necessary  to  carry  to  its  full  extent  and 

complete  outworking  the  union  of  God  and  man,  the  atonement.     Nothing  less  than  Christ's 

death  upon  the  cross  could  show  men  the  supreme  horror  of  sin,  and  the  supreme  love  of 

God  for  sinners.     And  be  raised  again  the  third  day.     In  their  grief  at  the  disclosure  1 

of  the  cross,  the  disciples  overlooked  this,  the  brighter  part  of  the  revelation.     But  Christ's \J^\f^_ 

resurrection  was  as  necessary  as  his  crucifixion;  for  no  one  could  worship  a  dead  Messiah,) 

nor  could  Christ,  without  rising  from  the  dead,  bring  our  "  life  and  immortality  to  light." 

22.  Christ  had  been  speaking  openly  (Mark),  but  Peter  took  him  to  one  side, 
privately,  and  began  to  rebuke  him.  He  would  set  Christ  right!  "  Something  of  this 
officiousness  had  shown  itself  already  in  Simon  Peter's  relations  to  his  Master  (Mark  1 :  36); 
the  tension  of  his  recent  act  of  faith  and  the  exaltation  of  feeling  which  followed  it  probably 
exaggerated  this  fault  of  natural  character,  and  led  to  the  astounding  conduct  described  in 
the  next  words."  — Professor  Swete.  Yet  Peter  was  moved  by  love  as  well  as  conceit.  Be 
it  far  from  thee.  Thus  Peter  showed  how  "  far  from  "  him  was  the  true  conception  of 
Christ  —  a  being  of  perfect  wisdom,  love,  and  power.  After  all,  Peter  had  gained  only  a 
glimpse  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  and  still  held  to  the  false  hopes  of  a  material  sway  to 
which  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  would  be  absolute  ruin. 

23.  But  he  turned,  "seeing  his  disciples"  (Mark),  and  perceiving  that  they  had 
overheard  Peter.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.  What  a  fall  is  here  for  the  Rock  of  a 
few  minutes  before !  Christ,  however,  is  not  calling  Peter  Satan,  but  recognizes  that  Satan 
is  using  Peter  as  his  mouthpiece  for  the  same  temptation  with  which  he  had  assailed  Christ 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  (Matt.  4:  1-11),  the  temptation  to  seek  the  glories  of 
earthly  domain  rather  than  the  invisible  kingdom  which  he  came  to  set  up  in  men's  hearts. 
Thou  art  an  offence,  r.  v.,  "  a  stumblingblock,"  instead  of  a  foundation  stone.  For 
thou  savourest  (r.  v.,  "mindest,"  have  to  do  with)  not  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
the  enduring,  foundation  things,  such  as  God's  plan  of  salvation  through  the  cross  of  Christ 
and  our  humble  reception  of  it,  but  those  that  be  of  men,  the  temporary,  bubble  things, 
such  as  gold,  and  sceptres,  and  palaces,  and  armies. 

We  Make  Peter's  Mistake  whenever  we  try  to  gain  the  crown  without  the  cross, 
the  goal  without  the  toilsome  journey,  reward  without  labor,  fame  without  service,  love 
without  sacrifice.  We  make  it,  too,  when  we  try  to  hold  to  Christ  with  one  hand  and  selfish 
gains  with  the  other. 

"  By  the  thorn-road,  and  none  other, 
Is  the  mount  of  vision  won  ; 
Tread  it  without  shrinking,  brother ! 
Jesus  trod  it,  —  press  thou  on  !  " 

—  Samuel  Johnson. 

V.  The  Consequences  Of  Confession.  —  Vs.  24-28.  The  necessity  of  cross-bear- 
ing, which  our  Lord  had  just  asserted  of  himself,  he  now  applies  to  all  his  disciples.  It  is 
part  of  the  consequences  of  confessing  him. 

24.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples.  And  all  the  people  (Mark),  for  what  he 
was  about  to  add  was  of  universal  application.  If  any  man,  now  or  hereafter,  will  (wills 
to,  purposes  to)  come  after  me,  follow  in  my  footsteps,  enter  my  kingdom  with  me,  let 
him  deny  himself.  Christ  does  not  desire  asceticism  (1  Tim.  4:  1-5);  he  has  no  pleas- 
ure in  our  pains.  But  just  because  he  wants  us  to  be  exultantly  happy,  he  wants  us  to  seek 
our  joy  in  the  way  he  found  his,  by  denying  ourselves  all  that  is  wrong,  and  also  things 
good  in  themselves,  like  comfort  and  wealth,  whenever  by  such  self-denial  we  can  help  any 
one  else.     And  take  up  his  cross,  "  daily,"  adds  Luke.     Our  cross  is  whatever  we  find 
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Matthew  16:   13-28.  LESSON  XI.  Second  Quarter. 

25.  For  "whosoever  wwouj,i  save  his  "life  shall  lose  it:  and  whosoever 
^  lose  his  "  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. 

26.  For  what  ,£„  a  man  be  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  ,iSt  his  0W,VeT' ;'  <>r  2  what  sha11  a  man  Sive  in  exchange  for  his  JjgV 

27.  For3  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father4  with 
his  angels;  5and  then  J^tfeuZ"ito  every  man  according  to  his  Je°*"; 

28.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  6  There  be  some  0f  themlhaTstand  here,  which 
shall  in™liae  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his 
kingdom. 

1  Luke  17  :  33  ;  John  12  :  25.  s  Job  34  :    ix  ;    Psa.  62  :    12  ;    Rom.  2  :  6  ;    1  Cor. 

2  Psa.  49  :  7,  8.  3  =  »• 

3  Matt.  26  :  64  ;  Mark  8  :  38  ;  Luke  9:  26.  6  Mark  9:1;  Luke  9  :  27. 
*  Dan.  7  :  10.                                                                           a  Or,  s<nd. 

hard  to  do  or  bear  for  Christ's  sake.  It  is  where  our  wills  cross  the  divine  will.  But  if  we 
bear  the  cross  cheerfully,  before  long  the  two  wills  come  to  run  parallel,  and  lo !  it  is  no 
longer  a  cross.  And  follow  me,  for  mine  also  is  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  the  disciple  is 
not  above  his  master.  As  no  one  unsuitably  accoutred  would  be  allowed  in  the  train  of 
King  Edward,  so  no  one  is  allowed  to  follow  the  King  of  kings  without  his  cross. 

25.  For  whosoever  will  (wills  to,  is  determined  to)  save  his  life.  "  Life  "  in  the 
Greek  is  the  same  as  the  word  translated  "soul"  in  v.  26  (tyvxn,  found  in  our  "psy- 
chology ").  "  The  paradox  turns  on  a  double  sense  of  the  term  *pv\ri  as  denoting  now  the 
lower  and  now  the  higher  life."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test.  Whoever  makes  this  present 
existence  —  its  ease  and  pleasure  —  his  supreme  object,  shall  lose  the  higher,  the  only 
enduring,  life;  but  whoever  is  determined,  for  Christ's  dear  sake,  to  ignore  the  lower  life, 
will  find  the  higher  life,  —  which  includes  all  of  the  lower  worth  having,  and  infinitely  more. 

26.  For  what  is  a  man  profited.  Christ  will  even  present  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  most  calculating  bargain-driver  among  his  listeners.  If  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  the  world  of  material  things  and  temporary  enjoyment,  such  as  Satan  offered 
to  Jesus  in  the  temptation,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  R.  v.,  "life,"  \fiv\v  in  the  higher 
sense,  eternal  life.  Or  what  shall  a  man  in  his  senses,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  (life)?  "We  are  reminded  of  the  luckless  king  of  Persia,  who, 
when  the  Moslems  overran  his  empire,  and  made  him  prisoner,  was  left  to  starve  in  his  own 
treasury.  All  round  that  Persian  monarch  were  heaped  diamonds,  and  emeralds,  and 
topazes,  and  pearls  of  inestimable  value.  Wherever  he  turned,  he  saw  nothing  except  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones;  but  with  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  the  East  about  him,  the 
wretched  man  perished  of  hunger  and  thirst."  —  Stead. 

27.  For.  All  views  of  life  are  absurdly  inadequate  that  fail  to  take  account  of  the  end 
of  life,  of  death,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  of  the  great  judgment  day  when  the  Son  of  man, 
not  forgetting  his  humanity  even  then,  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  which  he 
shares  with  him.  In  that  day,  those  that  have  been  ashamed  or  afraid  of  Christ's  cross  on 
earth  shall  find  the  Lord  of  heaven  ashamed  of  them  (Mark);  while  those  that  have  borne 
the  cross  shall  receive  the  crown,  every  man  according  to  his  works.  What  is  a  brief 
pain  or  trouble  here  when  compared  with  that  eternal  bliss? 

28.  And  it  is  not  long  to  wait.  Some  standing  here,  etc.  There  were  some  before 
him  who  would  live  to  see  the  beginnings  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  pledge  of  Christ's  final 
coming  in  glory.  The  marvellous  conversion  of  three  thousand  at  Pentecost,  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  were  within  the  lifetime  of  the  majority  of  Christ's 
listeners. 

THE  CONFESSION  NEEDED  IN  OUR  DAY. 

1.  Prompt,  like  Peter's.     Every  day's  delay  is  a  day  lost  for  Christ  and  ourselves. 

2.  Unreserved,  like  Peter's.  Unless  Christ  has  every  claim  upon  us,  he  has  no  claim 
at  all. 

3.  Bold,  like  Peter's.  We  should  care  more  to  bring  a  smile  to  Christ's  face  than  for  all 
the  frowns  and  sneers  of  all  men  on  earth. 
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June  17. 


THE  TRANSFIGURATION 


Luke  9:  28-36. 


4.  Humble,  as  Peter  came  to  be,  when  he  learned  his  weakness  and  his  need.  "  I  am 
not  good  enough  to  be  a  Christian  "  —  how  many  say  that !  For  that  very  reason  men  are 
Christians,  because  they  are  not  good  enough.     It  is  the  sick  that  need  the  physician. 

5.  Confident,  like  Peter.  Christ  will  accept  us,  and  even  praise  us,  and  build  us  into 
his  church,  in  spite  of  our  flaws. 

6.  Self-sacrificing,  as  Peter  became,  —  he  who,  as  the  legend  says,  when  he  came  to  be 
crucified,  begged  to  be  crucified  head  downward,  thinking  himself  unworthy  to  surfer  in  the 
same  attitude  as  his  Lord. 

"  Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken, 

All  to  leave  and  follow  thee  : 
Naked,  poor,  despised,  forsaken, 

Thou,  from  hence,  my  all  shalt  be. 
Perish,  every  fond  ambition  ; 

All  I've  sought,  or  hoped,  or  known  : 
Yet  how  rich  is  my  condition ; 

God  and  heaven  are  still  my  own  !  "  —  H .  F.  Lyte. 


LESSON  XII.— June  17. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION.  — Luke  9  :  28-36. 

COMMIT  vs.  30,  31.    READ  Matt.  17  :  1-13  ;  Mark  9 :  2-13. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  This  is  my  beloved  Son  :  hear  him.  —  Luke  9:  35. 
INDUCTIVE   STUDY   OF  THE   LESSON. 


1.  Read  the  lesson,  marking  the  verses 
that  describe  the  transfiguration,  and  then 
those  that  describe  its  effect  on  the  dis- 
ciples. 

2.  Read  the  parallel  passages,  Matt.  17: 
1-13;  Mark  9:  2-13,  underscoring  what- 
ever adds  to  the  account  in  Luke. 

3.  Review  Mark  8:  27  to  9:  1,  to  see 
how  the  transfiguration  fitted  into  Christ's 
progressive  training  of  his  disciples. 

4.  Make  a  study  of  the  place  of  prayer  in 
Christ's  life:  Luke  3:  21,  22;  6:  12,  13; 
9:  16;  Matt.  14:  23-25;  John  11 :  41-43; 
17:  1-26;  Luke  22:  39-46;  Mark  14:  32- 
42;  Luke  23:  34,  46;  Matt.  27:  46;  Heb. 
5=  7- 

5.  Study  the  special  relation  of  Peter, 
John,  and  James  to  Christ:   Mark  5:   37; 


Matt.  16:  17;  Matt.  20:  21-23;  Luke  9: 
54;  John  13:  6-9,  23-25,  36-38;  Luke  22: 
31,  32;  Mark  14:  33,  37;  John  18:  10,  II, 
15;  Mark  16:  7;  John  20:  2,  3;  21 :  15-24. 

6.  Review  the  great  events  of  the  Bible 
that  took  place  on  mountains:  Sinai,  Hor, 
Nebo,  Olives,  Pisgah,  Seir,  Zion,  Tabor, 
Ebal,  Gerizim,  Gilboa,  Horns  of  Hattin, 
Carmel. 

7.  Study  other  descriptions  of  the  glory 
of  Christ:  John  1:  14;  18:  6;  Acts  9:  3; 
26:  13;  Rev.  1 :  13-16. 

8.  Study  the  other  occasions  when  the 
Father  was  heard  speaking  to  Christ:  Matt. 
3:  16,  17;  John  12:  28-30. 

9.  Read  Peter's  reminiscence  of  this 
event:  2  Pet.  1:  12-20. 

10.  Read  the  sequel  to  the  story:  Mark 
9:  9-32. 


LEARN  BY  HEART. 

14;    Rev. 


Vs.  30,   31;    John   1 
Heb.  1 :  1-3. 


16; 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  Primary  Department.  —  A  simple 
blackboard  drawing  will  greatly  aid  the 
quick  imaginations  of  the  children  —  the 
bare  outline  of  a  hill,  straight  marks  for 
men,  nine  disciples  at  the  base,  three  on 
top  (marks  horizontal  —  they  are  asleep), 
the  mark  representing  Jesus  first  white  then 


bright  yellow  with  Moses  and  Elijah  on 
either  side,  the  three  disciples  start  up,  the 
cloud  bright  yellow,  the  disciples  again 
horizontal,  erase  the  yellow  and  restore  the 
one  upright  mark  for  Jesus. 

The  Intermediate  Department. — 
Obtain  home  study  by  asking  the  scholars  to 
condense  each  verse  of  the  lesson  into  a 
single  word;  as,  v.  28,  "prayer."  The 
lists  will  be  brought  on  Sunday,  compared, 
and  the  best  word  for  each  verse  will  be 
selected,  thus  forming  a  series  of  one-word 
pictures  of  the  scene. 
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The  Senior  Department. — The  fol- 
lowing important  subjects  for  advanced 
study  may  be  assigned,  for  reports  in  the 
class  by  different  scholars :  What  hints  does 
the  Bible  give  of  the  personal  appearance 
after  death?  What  do  we  know  from  the 
Bible  about  our  occupations  and  condition 
in  the  next  life?  What  are  the  strongest 
evidences  of  Christ's  deity?  What  was  the 
relation  between  Jesus  and  his  Father? 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Autumn  of  A.  D.  29,  a  week 
after  the  last  lesson. 

Place. — One  of  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Her- 
mon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gesarea  Philippi. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  The 
last  half  of  the  third  year  of  his  ministry. 
The  complement  to  Peter's  confession,  fur- 
nishing a  new  assurance  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Why   Peter,   James,   and    John    were  so    close  to 

Christ. 
Why  the  transfiguration  occurred  at  just  this  time. 
What   the   transfiguration    scene    accomplished    for 

Christ. 
What  it  accomplished  for  the  disciples. 
Why  it  was  especially  fitting  that  Moses  and  Elijah 

should  be  there. 
How  the  disciples  were  affected  by  the  scene. 
Our   transfiguration  experiences,  and  what  they  do 

for  us. 


THE  LESSON  IN  LITERATURE. 

"Christ  on  Tabor,"  from  the  German, 
quoted  in  Holland's  Christ  and  the  Twelve. 
"The  Transfiguration,"  by  John  Norris. 
Keble's  poem  on  Luke  9:  41,  42.  Ruskin 
on  the  transfiguration  in  Modern  Painters, 
Vol.  IV.,  chap.  XX.,  §§  47-49;  also  Vol. 
III.,  chap.  IV.,  §  17,  note  2.  Whittier's 
"Chapel    of    the  Hermits."     Longfellow's 


"The  Legend  Beautiful."  Dante's  Para- 
diso,  —  his  description  of  the  angels,  Canto 
IX.,  and  of  Beatrice,  Canto  XXVII.  Mil- 
ton's description  of  Christ,  the  conqueror 
and  creator,  in  Paradise  Lost,  Books  VI. 
and  VII. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT :    Glimpses     of     Heaven  : 
How  to  Get  Them  and  Use  Them. 

I.  The  Prayer  Path  to  the   Mount 
of  Vision  (v.  28). 

Why  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  there. 
What  mountain  it  was. 
The  place  of  prayer  in  Christ's  life. 
What  prayer  will  do  for  us. 


II. 


III. 


Three   Glimpses   of    Heaven   (vs. 
29-31.  35)- 

First  glimpse  :  the  beauty  of  heaven. 
Second  glimpse  :  the  converse  of  heaven. 
Third  glimpse  :  the  law  of  heaven. 

Five     Attitudes     toward     these 
Heavenly  Visions  (vs.  32-34,  36). 

First  :  drowsiness. 

Second  :  tarrying  with  them. 

Third :  fear. 

Fourth :  silence. 

Fifth  :  using  them. 

Our  Visiotts,  and  Hmv  to  Use  Them. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Gunsaulus's  The  Transfiguration  of 
Christ.  Maclaren's  Bible  Class  Expositions, 
Matthew,  "The  King  in  His  Beauty." 
Phillips  Brooks's  Sermons,  Seventh  Series. 
Sermons,  by  Howard  Crosby.  Speer's  The 
Man  Christ  Jesus,  "  His  Prayerfulness," 
page  213.  Vincent's  Word Sttidies,  Vol.  I., 
pp.  99,  100,  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"transfigured."  Joseph  Cook's  Monday 
Lectures,  Conscience,  "Solar  self-culture." 
Stalker's  Lmago  Christi,  Chap.  VII., 
"  Christ  as  a  Man  of  Prayer." 


28.  '  And  it  came  to  pass  about  an  eight  days  after  these  sayings,  he 
took  withhim  Peter  and  John  and  James,  and  went  up  into  ^  mountain 
to  pray.  1  Matt  I7 .  , .  Mark  9 .  2 

I.  The  Prayer  Path  to  the  Mount  of  Vision.  —  V.  28.    Phillips  Brooks,  in  his 

sermon  on  the  transfiguration,  pictures  a  traveler  bound  on  a  long  journey  to  a  distant  city. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  journey,  from  a  high  hill,  the  traveler  plainly  sees  the  spires  of 
the  far-away  city  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  feasts  his  eyes  on  the  vision.  The  road  at  once 
descends,  and  "  loses  sight  of  the  city.  It  plunges  into  forests.  It  sounds  the  depths  in 
which  flow  the  dark  waters  which  the  sun  never  touches.  But  yet  it  never  forgets  the  city 
which  it  saw  from  the  hilltop."  The  vision  draws  the  traveler  on,  and  when  at  last  he 
reaches  the  city,  "  it  is  not  strange  to  him,  because  of  the  prophecy  of  it  which  has  been  in 
his  heart  ever  since  he  saw  it  from  the  hill."  Such  a  vision  the  transfiguration  became  to 
the  disciples,  and  to  all  the  world,  drawing  us  on  to  the  heavenly  city. 

28.  About  an  eight  days.     Matthew  and  Mark  say  six  days,  not  counting,  as  Luke 
did,  the  parts  of  days  before  and  after  the  six  entire  days.     After  these  sayings.     The 
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prophecy  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  which 
must  have  filled  the  disciples  with  a 
gloom  from  which  the  glorious  transfig- 
uration led  them  out.  He  took  Peter 
and  John  and  James.  Those  same 
"  pillars  "  of  the  young  church  (Gal.  2: 
9)  whom  he  permitted  to  witness  the 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  and  the 
struggle  in  Gethsemane.  This  was  no 
arbitrary  choice.  "  To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given."  These  three  were  the 
most  ready  scholars  in  Christ's  school, 
capable  of  being  advanced  to  the  higher 
studies.  Witnesses  were  needed;  too 
many  would  detract  from  the  prayers  of 
our  Lord  which  usually  were  solitary; 
and  those  were  chosen  that  would  make 
the  best  use  of  the  privilege,  the  others 
being  left  (Mark  9:  14;  Luke  9:  37)  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Went  up 
into  a  (r.  v.,  "the")  mountain. 
Matthew  says,  "  a  high  mountain  apart," 

—  "  by  themselves,"  says  Mark.  A  tra- 
dition coming  down  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, says  that  the  mountain  was  Tabor. 
"  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  summit 
of  Tabor  was  at  this  period  occupied  by 
a  fortress."  —  Cambridge  Bible.  The 
practically  unanimous  opinion  of  modern 
scholars  is  that  the  transfiguration  oc- 
curred on  Mount  Hermon,  near  Qesarea 
Philippi,  where  we  last  found  Jesus. 
"  Mount  Hermon  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  rising  9200  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean  in  a  domelike  summit,  usually  covered  with  snow  till  late  in  summer. 
There  are  three  low  peaks  on  the  top,  with  a  connecting  plateau."  —  Hastings'  Bible  Dic- 
tionary. The  plateau  is  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  edge  to  edge,  surrounded  by  a 
jagged  fence  of  broken  rocks.  "  There  is  not  another  spot  on  earth  so  fitted  for  the  Trans- 
figuration scene  as  that  plateau,  the  loftiest  place  on  earth  known  to  the  men  of  the  Bible; 
the  land  of  Israel  spread  out  below,  and  the  vast  kingdoms  of  the  world  hemming  it  round." 

—  Dr.  William  Wright.  To  pray.  Prayer  preceded  the  great  crises  of  Christ's  life 
(Heb.  5:  7).  At  his  baptism,  as  he  prayed  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Spirit  descended 
upon  him.  Not  long  before,  at  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  he  had  spent  the  night 
hours  in  a  mountain  alone,  praying.  He  prayed  when  he  chose  the  twelve,  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  supper,  in  Gethsemane,  and  on  the  cross.  "  Can  it  be  that  such  glory  always 
accompanied  Christ's  prayers,  and  that  its  presence  may  have  been  one  reason  for  the 
sedulous  privacy  of  these,  except  on  this  one  occasion?  "  — Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Wilson. 
Mount   Hermon  from  the  Damascus   Road. 


When  mothers  brought  their  babes,  he  took 

The  lambs  into  his  arms,  and  prayed  ; 
On  Tabor,  his  transfigured  look, 


While  praying,  turned  the  sun  to  shade, 
And  forms  too  pure  for  human  sight 
Grew  visible  amidst  his  light." 
— James  Montgomery.  "  Our  Saviour's  Prayers." 


Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  thy  presence  will  avail  to  make  ! 
What  heavy  burdens  trom  our  bosoms  take, 

What  parched  ground  revive,  as  with  a  shower! 


We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower ; 
We  rise,  and  all,  the  distant  and  the  near, 
Stands  forth  a  sunny  outline  brave  and  clear. 
We  kneel,  how  weak !     We  rise,  how  full  of  power!  " 

—  Trench. 


There  is  no  excuse  for  gloomy  lives.  Every  day  we  may  leave  the  valley  of  toil  and 
sorrow,  leap  up  the  mount  of  prayer,  and  from  its  summit  gain  a  vision  of  Christ  that  will 
transfigure  all  our  living. 

II.  Three  Glimpses  Of  Heaven. —  Vs.  29-31,  35.  What  follows  is  the  most  im- 
portant revelation  ever  given  men  as  to  the  nature  and  precise  circumstances  of  the  next 
life. 
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29.  And  as  he  ^p^g  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered,  and 
his  raiment  *££.  white  fl^tt|; 

30.  And-  behold,  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  which  were  Moses 

anH    EliaB: 

dIlu    Elijah;  v 

31.  ™{£  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  "decease  which  he  Jiuo 
accomplish  at  Je-ru'sa-lem. 

a  Or,  departure. 

First  Glimpse:  the  Beauty  of  Heaven.  29.  Matthew  and  Mark  says  "he  was 
transfigured  before  them."  The  verb  (see  Vincent's  Word  Studies')  implies  a  change  not 
merely  in  outward  appearance  but  in  something  deeper;  it  was  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus 
shining  forth,  so  that  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered.  "  His  face  did 
shine  as  the  sun,"  says  Matthew.  Compare  the  radiant  vision  of  Christ  that  Paul  saw 
(Acts  9:  3),  and  John  (Rev.  1 :  16),  the  shining  of  Moses'  face  after  his  talk  with  God 
(Ex.  34:  29),  and  Stephen's  face  at  his  trial  (Acts  6:  15). 

Illustrations.  The  stained  glass  windows  of  a  cathedral,  seen  from  without,  are  dull 
and  ugly  till,  at  night,  the  interior  is  lighted;  then  they  are  ablaze  with  royal  colors.  Such 
are  the  exquisite  lamp  shades  of  Favrile  glass,  that  require  the  electric  bulb  within  to  bring 
out  their  lovely  hues.  Such  were  the  angels  Dante  saw  in  Paradise,  whose  countenances 
"  brightened  outwardly  "  when  they  planned  good  for  him,  "as  a  prize  ruby  smitten  by 
the  sun."  A  curious  illustration  is  furnished  by  modern  science,  which  has  discovered  that 
photographs  may  actually  be  made  by  rays  emitted  from  the  human  body. 

And  his  raiment  was  white  and  glistering  (glistening;  R.  v.,  "dazzling"). 
"  White  as  the  light  "  (Matthew);  "  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  them  "  (Mark). 
White  "as  snow  "  (Mark)  some  manuscripts  read,  as  if  the  writer  had  in  mind  a  compari- 
(k  son  with  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Mt.  Hermon.  Compare  the  raiment  of  the  resurrection 
/  angels,  Matt.  28:  3;  Luke  24:  4.  This  vision  is  one  of  the  few  glimpses  of  the  beauty  of 
i'L  heaven,  and  assures  us  that  the  Creator,  who  has  made  this  world  so  lovely,  has  made  the 

next  world  lovelier  still.  No  ravishing  charm  of  fair  faces,  noble  forms,  radiant  colors, 
beautiful  garments,  delightful  and  majestic  scenery,  will  be  wanting  there.  What  a  com- 
fort for  homely  people  and  sordid,  poverty-stricken  lives ! 

Second  Glimpse:  the  Converse  of  Heaven.  30.  There  talked  with  him  two 
men,  which  were  Moses  and  Elias  (Elijah).  "The  power  to  recognize  them  was 
granted  with  the  power  to  see  them.  In  the  same  way  St.  Paul  recognized  Ananias  in  a 
vision,  although  he  had  not  previously  known  him  (Acts  9:  12)." — Int.  Crit.  Com.  It 
was  especially  fitting  that  these  should  appear,  because  ( I )  Moses  represented  the  law,  and 
he  had  established  the  sacrifices  prefiguring  Christ's  atoning  death,  while  Elijah  represented 
the  prophets,  who  had  foretold  that  death  so  plainly.  (2)  Both  Moses  and  Elijah,  like 
Christ,  "had  endured  a  natural  fast  of  forty  days  and  nights;  both  had  been  on  the  holy 
mount  in  the  visions  of  God." — Alford.  (3)  Both  were  peculiar  in  their  passing  from 
earth,  Moses  receiving  the  mysterious  burial  and  speedy  resurrection  (Deut.  34:  6;  Jude  9), 
and  Elijah  not  dying  at  all  (2  Kings  2:  11). 

31.  Who  appeared  in  glory.  With  radiant  bodies  and  garments,  somewhat  like 
Jesus.  And  spake  of  his  decease,  r.  v.  margin,  "departure";  the  Greek  is  "exo- 
dus." Which  he  should  (r.  v.,  "was  about  to  ")  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  By 
being  crucified,  as  he  had  just  prophesied  to  his  disciples.  (1)  This  conversation  with 
those  two  great  souls,  with  whom  Christ  must  often  have  discussed  the  matter  before  com- 
ing to  earth,  was  doubtless  a  comfort  to  our  Lord  in  his  loneliness.  It  would  allay  what- 
ever doubts  of  his  mission  may  have  been  aroused  by  his  imprisoning  humanity,  and  would 
send  him  confidently  on  to  the  cross.  (2)  For  the  disciples,  the  conversation  would 
strengthen  their  faith  in  Christ,  it  would  show  them  the  necessity  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
would  increase  their  belief  in  Christ's  resurrection.  (3)  For  ourselves,  this  glimpse  of 
celestial  converse  may  remind  us  of  the  friendships  with  the  great  and  good  that  are  open 
to  us  in  heaven,  and  that  there,  amid  all  the  glorious  themes  of  conversation,  we  shall  find 
no  subject  more  delightful  than  what  our  Saviour  did  for  us  on  Calvary. 

Third  Glimpse:  the  Law  of  Heaven.  35.  The  conversation  was  closed  by  the 
descent  of  "  a  bright  cloud  "  (Matthew),  like  the  Shekinah  of  old,  that  veiled,  while  it 
revealed  so  far  as  human  eyes  could  look  upon  it,  the  supreme  glory  of  the  Father.  It  was 
like  the  piilar  of  cloud  and  fire  in  the  wilderness,  the  shining  cloud  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  daz- 
zling cloud  that  once  filled  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple.    Peter,  in  after  years,  recalled  it  as 
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32.  now  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  x  were  heavy  with  sleep  :  £"1 
a  when  they  were  fuUy  awake,  they  saw  his  glory,  and  the  two  men  that 
stood  with  him. 

$3.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  werePparting  from  him,  Peter  said  unto 
Jesus,  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  :  and  let  us  make  three  b  taber- 
nacles ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  111^:  not  knowing 
what  he  said. 


1  Dan.  8  :  18  ;  10  :  9. 


a  Or,  having  remained  awake. 


b  Or,  booths. 


"the  excellent  glory"  (2  Pet.  1:  17).  And  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud. 
The  same  voice  that  had  spoken  at  Christ's  baptism  in  nearly  the  same  words  (Matt.  3:  17), 
and  was  to  speak  again  near  the  close  of  Christ's  ministry  (John  12:  28).  Saying,  This 
is  my  beloved  Son  (r.  v.,  "  my  Son,  my  chosen  ").  Matthew  adds,  "  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  This  would  be  the  highest  possible  confirmation  of  the  disciples'  faith  for 
the  dark  days  that  followed,  while  for  Christ  it  was  an  assurance  far  superior  to  any  that 
Moses  or  Elijah  could  give.  Hear  him.  This  is  the  law  of  heaven:  love,  and  obedience. 
This  utterance  from  the  opening  heaven  shows  us  the  only  way  thither,  —  recognize  Christ 
as  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  and  in  glad  submission  do  his  slightest  will.  The  more  we  are 
moved  by  this  wonderful  revelation  of  the  life  of  heaven,  the  more  earnestly  should  we 
seek  to  have  Christ  in  our  hearts  and  lives. 

III.  Five  Attitudes  Toward  these  Heavenly  Visions.  —Vs.  32-34,  36.  Consid- 
ering the  different  ways  in  which  the  disciples  bore  themselves  in  this  experience,  we  shall 
see  how  we  also  treat  our  heavenly  visions. 

First,  Drowsiness.  32.  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  were  heavy  with 
sleep.  "  This  implies  that  it  was  a  night  scene.  The  celestial  visitants  are  supposed  to 
arrive  while  the  disciples  are  asleep.  They  fell  asleep  while  their  Master  prayed,  as  at 
Gethsemane." — Expos.  Greek  Test.  And  when  they  were  awake.  R.  v.,  '■'■fully  awake." 
"  '  But  having  remained  awake  '  in  spite  of  this  sleepiness  would  be  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word;  but  perhaps  here  it  means  'having  become  thoroughly  awake.'  "  —  Int.  Crit. 
Com.  They  saw  his  glory.  The  light  which  radiated  from  him  would  banish  the  last 
traces  of  slumber.  How  impossible  it  is  that  any  but  a  true  history  would  insert  such 
particulars  as  are  contained  in 
verses  32,  33 !  *  >■ 

Second,  Tarrying  with  the 
Vision.  33.  As  they  departed. 
(r.  v.,  "were  parting")  from 
him,  in  an  impulsive  effort  to  de- 
tain them,  Peter,  always  the  quick 
and  outspoken  disciple,  said  unto 
Jesus,  Master,  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here.  True  indeed,  so 
far.  Peter,  James,  and  John  must 
have  been  greatly  blessed  by  the 
experience,  their  faith  strengthened, 
their  insight  deepened,  their  out- 
look broadened.  But  Peter  did  not 
stop  there.  Let  us  make  three 
tabernacles.  Booths,  woven  from 
the  branches  or  bushes,  such  as 
those  in  which  the  Jews  lived  during 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  They 
must  have  shelter,  if  they  were  to 
remain  there.  '  Not  knowing  what 
he  said.  Not  realizing  the  folly  of 
his  suggestion.  "  Not  knowing 
that  the  spectacle  on  Calvary  was 
to  be  more  transcendent  and  divine 
than   that  of    Hermon;    not  know- 


Tabernacle  Booths. 


MADE   FROM   TREE    BRANCHES   AND   BUSHES. 
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34-  Ana  while  he  JXS^.  there  came  a  cloud'  and  overshadowed  them  : 
and  they  feared  as  they  entered  into  the  cloud. 

35.  And  thTvoicTcameice  out  of  the  cloud,  saying,  J  This  is  my  Sobne^fc^  : 
2  hear  ye  him. 

36.  And  when  the  voice  wHZf'  Jesus  was  found  alone.  3And  they 
hei7thlircpeace,  and  told  no  man  in  those  days  any  of  l^e  things  which  they 
had  seen. 

»  Matt.  3:17.  2  Acts  3  :  22.  3  Matt.  17 :  9. 

ing  that  the  old  was  passing  away  and  all  things  becoming  new;  not  knowing  that  Jesus 
was  not  to  die  with  Moses  and  Elijah  on  either  side,  but  between  two  thieves."  — 
Cambridge  Bible. 

Third,  Fear.  34.  They  feared  as  they  entered  into  the  cloud.  It  was  not 
therefore  an  ordinary  mountain  cloud,  such  as  is  common  on  Hermon.  They  were  terrified 
still  more  by  the  great  voice  from  the  cloud,  so  that  "  they  fell  on  their  face,  and  were  sore 
afraid"  (Matthew).  Jesus  had  to  come  and  touch  them,  and  say,  "Arise,  and  be  not 
afraid."  And  venturing,  not  to  arise,  but  merely  to  open  their  eyes,  they  saw  that  the 
mysterious  vision  had  departed. 

Fourth,  Silence.  36.  They  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man  in  those  days. 
Why  did  they  not  tell  the  wonderful  story  at  once  to  every  one?  Because  (1)  Jesus  had 
commanded  them  not  to  speak  of  it,  till  after  his  resurrection  (Matthew).  This  was  because 
(2)  the  disciples  were  not  prepared  to  tell  about  it,  they  were  too  ignorant,  as  they  showed 
by  the  questions  they  asked  at  once  about  the  resurrection  (Mark  9:  9-13).  Also  (3)  the 
people  were  not  ready  to  receive  the  story;  they  would  think  it  a  mere  invention.  Christ's 
resurrection  was  the  only  light  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  event  could  be  read. 

Fifth,  Using  the  Vision  (Luke  9:  37-43;  Mark  9:  14-29).  On  the  following 
morning,  descending  the  mountain  to  the  nine  disciples,  they  found  a  crowd  around  them, 
and  the  scribes  exulting  over  their  failure  to  cure  a  demoniac  boy.  By  a  single  stern 
sentence  Jesus  drove  the  demon  out,  adding  privately  to  the  chagrined  disciples,  when  they 
asked  the  reason  for  their  failure,  "This  kind  can  come  out  by  nothing,  save  by  prayer." 
It  was  his  mountain  communion  which  he  had  utilized,  and  which  enabled  him  to  work  the 
miracle. 

OUR  VISIONS,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 

1.  Every  man  has  some  visions  of  heaven.  "Once  on  a  certain  morning  you  felt  the 
glory  of  living,  and  the  misery  of  life  has  never  since  that  been  able  quite  to  take  possession 
of  your  soul.  Once  you  knew  for  a  few  days  what  was  the  delight  of  a  perfect  friendship. 
Once  you  saw  for  an  inspired  instant  the  idea  of  your  profession  blaze  out  of  the  midst  of 
its  dull  drudgery.  Once,  just  for  a  glorious  moment,  you  saw  the  very  truth,  and  believed 
in  it  without  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  Years,  years  ago,  it  may  be,  God  gave  you  a  day  of 
exalted  communion  with  himself.  Christ  and  his  light  shone  out  from  everything.  Those 
are  the  realest  days  of  all  your  life."  —  Phillips  Brooks. 

2.  But  how  often  we  see  the  vision,  and  then  close  our  eyes  upon  it,  and  go  to  sleep! 
How  often  we  are  like  the  people  in  the  lower  half  of  that  marvellous  picture,  Raphael's 
Transfiguration,  in  the  Vatican.  "  It  symbolizes  the  shortsightedness  of  mankind,  that 
amid  the  trouble  and  grief  of  the  lower  picture  not  a  single  individual  lifts  his  eyes  to  that 
region  one  glimpse  of  which  would  set  everything  right.  One  or  two  of  the  disciples  point 
upward,  but  without  really  knowing  what  abundance  of  help  is  to  be  had  there."  — 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

3.  Sometimes  we  are  afraid  of  these  visions.  Their  holiness  rebukes  our  sins.  They 
urge  us  to  action,  and  we  are  sluggish.  We  are  unfamiliar  with  such  splendors,  and  they 
fill  us  with  awe.  It  is  only  as  Jesus  touches  us,  and  takes  our  hand,  that  we  can  feel  at 
home  on  the  mount. 

4.  Sometimes  we  would  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  tarry  too  long  with  the  vision, 
spending  time  on  the  mount  in  prayer  and  meditation  when  it  should  be  spent  on  the  plain 
driving  out  demons.  We  need  to  learn  the  lesson  of  Longfellow's  "Legend  Beautiful," 
the  monk  who  left  a  radiant  vision  of  Christ  in  his  cell  when  the  time  came  to  go  out  and 
feed  the  poor.     The  task  accomplished,  he  returned  and  found  the  splendor  still  there, 

"  When  the  blessed  Vision  said, 
'  Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled.'  " 
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5.  Sometimes  we  keep  our  visions  to  ourselves.  No  one  would  guess  that  we  had  them. 
We  are  "  mute,  inglorious  Miltons."  Christ's  command  to  us  is  the  opposite  of  his 
temporary  command  to  the  apostles.  It  is  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel."     Visions  are  for  voices.     Mankind  has  a  right  to  your  best. 

"  Have  you  found  the  heavenly  light? 

Pass  it  on  ! 
Souls  are  going  in  the  night, 

Daylight  gone  ! 
Hold  thy  lighted  lamp  on  high, 
Be  a  star  in  some  one's  sky  ; 
He  may  live  who  else  would  die  — 

Pass  it  on  !  " 

6.  These  visions  of  Christ  and  of  heaven,  if  we  use  them  aright,  will  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  till  they  irradiate  all  our  days.  If  they  are  rare  experiences  with  us,  the 
fault  is  not  in  God,  but  in  ourselves. 


Not  thou  from  us,  O  Lord,  but  we 
Withdraw  ourselves  from  thee. 
When  we  are  dark  and  dead 
And  thou  art  covered  with  a  cloud, 
Hanging  before  thee  like  a  shroud, 
So  that  our  prayers  can  find  no  way, 
Oh,  teach  us  that  we  do  not  say  : 


'  Where  is  thy  brightness  fled  ?  ' 

But  that  we  search  and  try 

What  in  ourselves  has  wrought  this  blame  ; 

For  thou  remainest  still  the  same, 

But  earth's  own  vapors  earth  may  fill 

With  darkness  and  thick  clouds,  while  still 

The  sun  is  in  the  sky."  —  Tretich. 
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REVIEW. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  — Never  man  spake  like  this  man.  — John  7:  46. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  several  forms  of  review  suggested. 
Among  these  the  one  should  be  selected  that  seems  best  adapted  to  the  age  and  needs  of 
the  class.  In  many  cases,  doubtless,  it  will  be  found  a  good  method  to  combine  two  or 
more  of  the  following  plans. 

I.  THE  "ADJECTIVE"  REVIEW. 

Ask  the  scholars  to  select,  at  home,  the  most  appropriate  adjective  they  can  find  for 
each  character  of  every  lesson.  The  lists  will  be  compared  in  the  class,  and  the  best  ad- 
jective in  each  case  will  be  chosen  for  a  model  list;  sometimes  it  will  be  best  to  select  for 
this  final  list  more  than  one  adjective  for  certain  characters.  The  model  list  may  r&ad 
somewhat  as  follows:  — 

Lesson  IV.     Jesus  —  merciful  (or  loving,  ox  just). 

The  Pharisee  — proud  (or  harsk). 
Lesson  IX.    Jesus — bountiful. 

Disciples  —  wondering. 

People  —  grateful. 

The  lad  —  helpful. 


II.  "FROM  MOUNT  TO  MOUNT"  REVIEW. 

The  title  alludes  to  the  fact  that  our  lessons  began  with  the  Horns  of  Hattin  (the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount),  and  closed  with  Mt.  Hermon  (the  transfiguration).  Get  the  scholars 
to  write  at  home  summaries  of  the  quarter's  history,  each  lesson  in  fifty  words.  Give  them 
for  this  purpose  little  blank  books,  and  ask  them  to  use  "  From  Mount  to  Mount  "  as  the 
title,  and  begin  each  of  the  twelve  "  chapters  "  on  a  new  page.  In  the  class  one  will  read 
chapter  one  of  his  book,  the  next  chapter  two  of  his,  and  so  on.  Thus  you  may  have  time 
to  go  over  the  review  more  than  once,  using  new  chapters  each  time. 
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III.  THE  "LIFE-SUMMARY"  REVIEW. 

It  wi„  clarify  the  minds  of  ^^^^^^1^1^ 
tSUXi  b^lTai;^^!1!  Jn?as,  the  scholars  to  reconstruct  it,  in 
writing,  o/the  spot.     (Stevens  and  Burton  are  followed.) 

I.  Thirty  Years  of  Private  Life. 

5  B.  C.  to  the  summer  0/26  A.  D. 
Birth.     In  Egypt.     In  the  temple. 

II.  Opening  Events  of  His  Ministry. 

Summer,  26  A.  D.,  to  Passover,  spring,  27  A.  D. 

John  the  Baptist.     Baptism.     Temptation. 
First  disciples.     First  miracle. 

III.  Early  Judean  Ministry. 

Spring,  27  A.  D.,  to  December,  27  A.  D. 
Temple  cleansed.     Nicodemus.     At  Sychar. 

IV.  First  Period  of  the  Galilean  Ministry. 

December,  27  A.  D.,  to  early  summer,  28  A.  D. 
John  in  prison.     Rejected  at  Nazareth.     First  preaching  tour. 

V.  Second  Period  of  the  Galilean  Ministry. 
Early  summer,  28  A.  D.,  to  Passover,  spring,  2Q  A.  D. 

The  twelve  chosen. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Lesson  I.). 

Jesus  and  the  Sabbath  (Lesson  II.). 

Second  preaching  tour. 

Widow's  son  at  Nain  (Lesson  III.). 

In  Simon's  house  (Lesson  IV.). 

Parables  by  the  sea  (Lessons  V.,  VI.). 

Gadarene  demoniacs  (Lesson  VII.). 

Third  preaching  tour. 

Twelve  sent  forth. 

John  the  Baptist  killed  (Lesson  VIII.). 

Feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Lesson  IX.). 

VI.  Third  Period  of  the  Galilean  Ministry. 

From  the  Passover,  spring,  29  A.  D.,  to  November,  2q  A.  D. 

The  Syrophenician  woman  (Lesson  X.). 
Four  thousand  fed. 
Peter's  confession  (Lesson  XL). 
The  transfiguration  (Lesson  XII.). 

IV.  THE  "MIRACLES  AND  PARABLES"  REVIEW. 

Most  of  our  quarter's  lessons,  are  either  miracles  or  parables.     Give  each  scholar  a  copy 
of  the  following  list  of  questions:  — 

1.  What  was  the  miracle  (or  parable)? 

2.  What  does  it  show  of  Christ's  character? 

3.  What  lesson  had  it  for  Christ's  immediate  hearers? 

4.  What  lesson  has  it  for  us?  ,       ,    ,        . 
Ask   the  scholars  to  come    prepared  to  answer  these  questions  for  each   of  the  nine 

miracles  and  parables  we  have  studied,  and  to  apply  the  questions  also  to  the  other  three 
lessons,  so  far  as  they  are  appropriate. 
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V.   THE  "FAVORITE"   REVIEW. 

Ask  the  scholars  to  review  all  the  lessons  and  come  prepared  to  say  who  is  their  favorite 
of  the  characters  studied  (except  Christ),  and  why.  Also,  to  select  their  favorite  deed 
among  Christ's  acts  of  the  quarter,  and  their  favorite  saying  among  his  words  studied  this 
quarter,  giving  their  reasons  in  each  case. 

VI.  THE  "MAP  AND  PEG"  REVIEW. 

Mount  upon  a  board  an  outline  map  of  Palestine.  Make  holes  at  the  various  places 
where  our  twelve  lessons  are  located,  and  fit  pegs  to  the  holes.  The  scholars  will  insert  the 
pegs  in  order,  as  each  lesson  is  discussed,  winding  strings  from  peg  to  peg,  to  show  Christ's 
journeys.     Use  a  string  of  different  color  for  each  new  journey. 

VII.  THE  "KINGDOM"  REVIEW. 

This  review  requires  much  thought,  and  is  adapted  especially  to  the  Senior  Depart- 
ment. Assign  the  lessons  to  different  scholars,  and  request  each  to  point  out  in  the  class 
the  bearing  of  his  lesson  on  the  larger  aspects  of  Christ's  work,  the  progress  of  his 
kingdom. 

VIII.  THE  "PICTURE  GALLERY"  REVIEW. 

This  is  particularly  suited  to  the  Primary  Department.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  or  on 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  a  series  of  frames.  Write  in  each  a  single  word,  that  will  serve  to 
bring  to  mind  a  lesson  of  the  quarter;  as:  "foundations,"  "Sabbath,"  "mother," 
"bread."  Cover  each  "  frame"  with  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Remove  these  one  by 
one,  and  ask  the  children  to  tell  you  what  picture  they  see  in  each  frame.  You  may  need 
to  describe  the  picture  yourself.  In  that  case,  replace  the  covering  and  return  to  that 
picture  later. 
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JULY   i   TO  SEPTEMBER  30,    1906. 

LESSON  I.  — July  1. 

JESUS  AND  THE  CHILDREN.  —  Matthew  18  :  1-14. 

COMMIT  vs.  2,  3.    READ  Mark  9  :  14-50;  10:  13-16. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  or 
these  little  ones  should  perish.  —  Matt.  18:  14. 

INDUCTIVE    STUDY    OF   THE   LESSON. 


Find  from  the  following  and  kindred 
passages 

1.  The  characteristics  and  the  results  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  in  its  relation  to 
mankind  as  his  children.  Matt.  5:  9,  45, 
48;  6:  6,  8,  9;  7:  11;  23:  9;  Luke  12:  32; 
John  1:  12;  Acts  2:  33;  Rom.  6:  4;  8: 
14-21;  1  Cor.  8:  6;  2  Cor.  6:17,  18;  Gal. 
1:4;  3:  26;  4:  4-7;  Eph.  1:  5;  Heb.  12: 
5-10;  Jas.  1:  27;  1  Pet.  1:  2,  14,  17; 
I  John  3:  i,  2;  Rev.  21 :  7. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  children  of 
God:  obedient,  humble,  etc.  Matt.  18: 
2-5;  Mark  9:  33-37;  Luke  2:  51,  52;  9: 
46-48;  Rom.  5 :  19;  Heb.  5 :  8;  1  Pet.  1 :  14. 


3.  Christ's  loving  care  for  children.  Matt. 
10:  42;  18:  10;  19:  13-15;  21:  15,  16; 
Mark  10:  13-16;  Luke  17:  2;  18:  15-17; 
John  21 :  15. 

4.  Christ's  care  for  those  whom  the  chil- 
dren symbolize.  Luke  12:  32;  15:  4-7; 
John  10:  28;  21 :  15-17;  2  Pet.  3:  9. 

5.  The  relation  of  children  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Matt.  19:  14;  Luke  9: 
48,  etc. 

6.  What  the  child  in  the  midst  teaches  us 
in  regard  to  ambition,  obedience,  trust, 
humility,  etc.  Matt.  18:  3,  4;  20:  28; 
Mark  9:  33-37,  42;  Luke  9:  46-48;  John 
13:  I-16;   1  Cor.  14:  20. 


HOW  TO  TEACH   THIS  LESSON. 

The  Oracle  at  Delphi  said:  If  the  Atheni- 
ans desire  good  citizens,  let  them  put  what- 
ever is  most  beautiful  in  the  ears  of  their 
sons.  So  they  put  in  their  ears  golden  ear- 
rings. 

But  Pericles  said  that  the  oracle  meant 
jewels  of  thought  set  in  golden  words. 

To-day  let  the  teacher  put  into  the  ears  of 
their  scholars  the  precious  truths  of  this 
lesson.     These  have  two  aspects. 

For  the  older  scholars  the  lessons  they 
can  learn  with  the  disciples  from  "  the 
child  set  in  their  midst." 

For  the  younger  their  loving  relations  to 
Jesus,  and  his  loving  care  for  them. 


Gather  together  all  Scripture  that  bears 
upon  these  subjects,  and  make  as  deep  an 
impression  as  possible. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  parallels  in  Mark  and  Luke, 
together  with  other  passages  relating  to  Jesus 
and  the  children,  as  Mark  10:  13-16  and 
parallels,  and  Luke  2:51  and  52.  His  own 
example  as  a  child. 


LEARN   BY   HEART. 

Matt.  18:  1-4;   Mark  10:  14,  16. 
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JESUS  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 


Matthew  18:    1-14. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Place   in  the    Life  of    Christ. — The 

last  half  of  the  third  year  of  his  ministry. 

Time.  —  Autumn,  a.  d.  29.  Not  long 
after  the  transfiguration.  The  disciples  had 
returned  from  their  northern  journey  with 
Jesus. 

Place. — A  house  in  Capernaum,  prob- 
ably Peter's. 


HOME  STUDY 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  strife  to  be  first,  to  be  regarded  as  greatest. 

What  is  it  to  be  childlike  ? 

Why  is  this  the  way  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 

true  greatness? 
How  Jesus  received  children. 
Who  are  meant  by  the  children's  angels? 
What  does  this  lesson  teach  about  children  becoming 

disciples  of  Jesus? 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Commentaries  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Expositor' $  Greek  Testament.  Peloubet's 
Suggestive  Illustrations  on  Mattheiu,  and 
his  Teacher's  Commentary  on  Matthew. 

On  vs.  1-4,  "The  Childlike  Spirit,"  see 
Ruskin's  Modem  Painters,  Vol.  V.,  chapter 
on  Peace  ;  and  the  poem  of  Rev.  Theodore 
Monod,  in  Gospel  Hymns,  No.  3,  "  None 
of  Self  and  All  of  Thee."  Professor  Mat- 
thews' Social  Teaching  of  Jesus ;  Board- 
man's  The  Kingdom,  "  Christ's  Law  of 
Childlikeness "  ;  Charles  M.  Dickinson's 
poem    on  "The  Children,"    in    Cambridge 


Book  of  Poetry,  p.  1S7;  Arnold's  Rugby 
Sermons,  Vol.  II.,  Chap,  viii.,  on  v.  6, 
and  Vol.  III.,  Chap,  xxiii.,  on  v.  10. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT:  Children   and    the    King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

I.  An   Object-Lesson   Against  Self- 
ish Ambition  (vs.  1-3). 

The  occasion. 

The  conversation  with  Christ. 

Who  only  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,   and 
why  ? 

II.  An  Object-Lesson  on  True  Great- 
ness (v.  4). 

How  to  be  great.     Why  this  is  the  only  way. 

III.  The  Way  to  Receive  Jesus  (v.  5). 

Why  this  is  the  way.     Its  lessons. 

IV.  Jesus'  Welcome  to   Little  Chil- 

dren (Matt.  19:  13-15). 

V.  A  Warning   Against  Neglect  of 
the  Children  (vs.  6-9). 

The  truth.     Christ's  illustrations. 

VI.  How  Our  Heavenly  Father  Feels 
Toward  the  Children  (v.  10). 

VII.  This  Truth  Enforced  by  the 
Example  of  the  Lord  Himself 
(vs.  11-14). 

The  Heart  of  the  Lesson. 


1-  '  AinhthaatIhourme  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus,  saying,  Who  then    is 


the 


greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 


1  Matt.  17  :  24  ;  for  vs.  1-5,  see  Mark  9  :  33-37  ;   Luke  9  :  46-48  ;  comp.  Matt.  20  :  20-28. 

We  have  here  the  only  lesson  which  treats  of  THE  RELATIONS  OF  JESUS  TO  THE  CHIL- 
DREN, and  hence  should  take  a  wide  view  of  the  whole  subject. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  relations  between  the  Child  and  the  Church  in  the 
double  aspect,  (1)  what  the  Church  is  to  learn  from  the  Child,  and  (2)  what  the  Church 
should  do  for  the  Child. 

"HE  SET  A  CHILD  IN  THE  MIDST." 


On  the  other  hand,  we  have  for  the  little  ones  themselves  expressions  of  the  Love  and 
Care  of  Jesus  for  the  Children. 

I.  An  Object  Lesson  Against  a  Great  Danger.  —  Vs.  1-3.    We  learn  from  Mark 

(9:  33,  34)  that  on  the  way  home  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  disciples  had  a 
sharp  discussion  among  themselves  as  to  who  was  the  greatest. 

After  reaching  Capernaum  the  Jewish  form  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  brought  to 
their  minds  by  the  summons  to  pay  the  Temple  tax  (Matt.  17:  24-27),  and  after  that  was 
settled,  (1)  At  the  same  time  (r.  v.  "in  that  hour")  came  the  disciples  unto 
Jesus  with  the  question  that  perplexed  them. 

Putting  the  three  accounts  together,  the  conversation  would  be  something  like  this:  — 
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a  little  child  untohim-  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of 


2.  And  Jeh8eu8  called  tohim 
them, 

3.  ^  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  1beXrnrtcd'  and  "become  as 
little  children,  ye  3  shall  innno0twiee  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


1  See  Luke  22  :  32.  3  Comp.  Matt.  5  :   19,  20. 

2  Matt.  19  :   14;  Mark  10:   15  ;  Luke  18  :  17;  comp.  Psa.  131:  2  ;   1  Cor.  14:  20;  1  Pet.  2:  2. 


Jesus  :  As  I  was  walking  before  you  (as  in  Mark 
10:  32)  on  our  way  from  the  mountain  I  overheard 
you  earnestly  arguing  among  yourselves  (for  in  their 
earnestness  they  raised  their  voices).  What  question 
interested  you  so  much? 

The  disciples  are  silent  ( for  they  had  been  dis- 
puting as  to  who  was  the  greatest;  and  they  were 
ashamed  of  it,  in  the  presence  of  Jesus). 

Jesus  knew,  but  it  was  wise  to  lead  them  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts.     (Luke.) 

The  disciples,  or  some  of  them,  then  ask  Jesus, 
"  Who,  then,  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  " 
Not,  What  elements  of  character  make  true  greatness? 
But  who  shall  have  the  highest  places?  (See  Matt. 
20:  21.)  "  What  seductive  dreams  of  greatness  and 
glory  rose  before  these  Galilean  fishermen  as  the 
nearest  followers  of  the  great  king  !  " 

Jesus :  You  have  utterly  mistaken  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  what  is  greatness  there. 
I  will  illustrate. 

2.  Jesus,  then,  called  a  little  child  (who  may 
have  been  playing  near,  or  attracted  to  the  wonder- 
ful, loving  Jesus),  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
them,  "  set  him  by  his  side  "  (R.  v.  Luke);  and  then 
took  him  in  his  arms  (Mark)  in  loving  embrace, 
to  make  the  lesson  more  impressive,  and  to  show  his  sympathy  with  childhood,  and  his 
love  for  children. 

3.  And  said.  "The  task  of  Jesus  is  not  merely  to  communicate  instruction,  but  to 
rebuke  and  exorcise  an  evil  spirit,  therefore  he  does  not  trust  to  words  alone."  —  Exp. 
Greek  Test.  Except  ye  be  converted,  better,  as  in  R.  v.,  "turn";  in  no  other  place 
is  the  Greek  word  translated  "converted"  even  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  means: 
Unless  you  turn  "  right  about  far  ■  "  away  from  your  self-seeking,  ambitious  spirit.  And 
become  as  little  children.  Not  sinless,  for  no  children  are  sinless.  They  all  need  to  be 
saved  from  being  lost,  as  we  see  a  little  further  on  (vs.  II,  14).  And  if  none  but  the  sin- 
less could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  kingdom,  on  earth,  would  be  empty.  The 
meaning  is,  you  must  have  those  qualities  which  are  characteristic  of  childhood,  which  make 
the  ideal  childhood,  with  emphasis  on  their  humility,  consciousness  of  dependence  on 
higher  guidance,  obedience,  and  indifference  to  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth.  "  A 
king's  child  has  no  more  thought  of  greatness  than  a  beggar's." 


From  a  Photograph  by  Wilson. 

Syrian  Children. 


"  They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households, 

They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise  ; 

His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 

His  glory  still  gleams  in  their  eyes  ; 


Those  truants  from  home  and  from  heaven  — 
They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild  ; 

And  I  know  how  Jesus  could  liken 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  child ! 

I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge ; 
They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of  God." 

—  Charles  M.  Dickinson. 


Shall  not  (in  no  wise)  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  transformed  society 
controlled  by  the  principles  which  make  heaven  and  come  from  heaven.  Entrance  into 
this  kingdom  "  is  the  goal  and  the  reward  of  the  individual's  endeavor.  .  .  .  Within  it  he 
is  to  heap  up  true  riches,  (and  find  true  greatness);  to  miss  it  is  the  saddest  lot;  to  gain  it 
is  the  consummation  of  happiness  "  — Shailer  Mathetvs,  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus. 
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4.  '  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the 
same  is  the  2  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

5.  And  ;i  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name 
receiveth  me-. 

1  Matt.  20  :  27  ;  23  :   11,  12.  2  Comp.  Matt.  5  :   19,  20.  3  Matt.  10  :  42  ;  Luke  9  :  48. 

Not  only  was  it  impossible  with  their  spirit  to  be  greatest,  but  they  could  not  even  enter 
the  kingdom.  (1)  Because  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  the  self- 
seeking  spirit  is  diametrically  opposed  to  its  spirit.  The  childlike  spirit  is  the  only  gate  to 
that  kingdom,  just  as  a  musical  taste  is  necessary  to  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  music, 
and  a  love  of  literature  into  the  kingdom  of  learning.  Sitting  in  a  music  hall  or  in  a  library 
does  not  give  entrance  into  those  kingdoms. 

2.  Because  without  this  spirit  one  will  not  even  seek  to  enter  by  the  only  door.  He 
will  be  self-confident  in  his  own  wrong  way. 

The  Self-Seeking  Spirit  leads  to  Satan's  kingdom,  not  to  Christ's.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  hell,  not  of  heaven.  It  begets  evils  innumerable  and  sorrows  unspeakable.  "  Fling 
away  ambition;  by  that  sin  fell  the  angels."  Aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus,  "To  be  first  or 
nothing,"  leads  to  crimes  and  wars.  It  was  Milton's  Satan  who  said,  "Better  to  reign  in 
hell  than  serve  in  heaven."  "  How  like  a  mounting  devil  in  the  heart  rules  the  unreined 
ambition." 

"  So  far  as  you  desire  to  possess  rather  than  to  give;  so  far  as  you  look  for  power  to 
command,  instead  of  to  bless;  so  far  as  your  own  prosperity  seems  to  grow  out  of  contest 
or  rivalry,  of  any  kind,  with  other  men  or  nations;  so  long  as  the  hope  before  you  is  for 
supremacy  instead  of  love;  and  your  desire  to  be  greatest,  instead  of  least;  — first  instead 
of  last;  —  so  long  are  you  serving  the  Lord  of  all  that  is  last,  and  least;  —  the  last  enemy 
that  shall  be  destroyed  —  Death;  and  you  shall  have  death's  crown,  with  the  worm  coiled 
in  it;  and  death's  wages,  with  the  worm  feeding  on  them;  kindred  of  the  earth  shall  you 
yourself  become;  saying  to  the  grave,  'Thou  art  my  father';  and  to  the  worm,  'Thou  art 
my  mother,  and  my  sister.'  "  —  Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  Vol.   V.,  "Peace." 

H.  An  Object  Lesson  of  the  Way  to  True  Greatness.  —  V.  4.  Whosoever 

therefore  shall  humble  himself  (so  as  to  be)  as  this  little  child  is  in  this  company, 
his  natural,  unassuming  self.  To  humble  one's  self  is  not  to  think  meanly  of  one's  self, 
not  to  disparage  one's  self,  not  to  be  unconscious  of  our  powers  or  knowledge,  but  not  to 
think  highly  of  ourselves  on  this  account,  not  to  seek  honor  or  greatness  for  ourselves,  but 
simply  to  use  whatever  we  have  or  are  in  the  humblest  service,  with  no  thought  of  ourselves. 
Contrast  the  false  humility  of  Uriah  Heep,  one  of  Dickens'  characters.  The  same  is 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  he  has  most  of  the  heavenly  spirit.  Whoever 
would  be  greatest  in  any  kingdom  must  be  greatest  in  the  things  which  form  the  essential 
nature  of  that  kingdom.  Whoever  would  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  literature  must  be 
greatest  in  literature,  not  in  prize-fighting.  So  he  that  would  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  must  be  greatest  in  love,  in  self-denial,  in  faith,  in  service,  in  purity,  and  in  all 
the  other  virtues  which  make  heaven  what  it  is. 

But  distinguish  between  the  strong  desire  to  improve,  to  have  large  usefulness,  to  grow 
in  holiness  and  love,  and  the  desire  to  have  more  honor  artfi  power,  or  even  to  be  better 
than  others.  To  do  the  very  best  we  can  in  everything  is  our  duty.  The  song,  "  O  to  be 
nothing!  "  is  right  if  it  means  that  we  seek  nothing  for  ourselves,  but  wrong  if  it  means 
that  we  are  willing  to  be  ciphers  in  God's  work. 

Note  that  this  greatness  is  possible  to  all,  even  to  the  weakest,  the  youngest,  the 
poorest. 

III.  The  Way  to  Receive  Jesus.  —  V.  5.  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little 
child,  the  representative  of  childhood,  shall  recognize  and  welcome  him,  shall  see  in  him 
the  beauty  of  his  character,  and  take  it  to  heart,  model  his  conduct  after  this  ideal,  "  repre- 
senting all  that  the  spirit  of  ambition  in  its  struggle  for  place  and  power  is  apt  to  trample 
under  foot."  Receiving  the  child  means  also  to  treat  him,  care  for  him  in  all  that  pertains 
to  church  life,  as  the  representative  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  In  my  name.  For  my 
sake,  because  he  sees  in  the  child  the  characteristics  "which  Christ  himself  approved  and 
exhibited."  Receiveth  me.  Recognizes,  loves,  admires,  appreciates  me.  The  Christ 
spirit  is  in  him.  Thus  in  Matt.  10:  42,  he  that  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of 
Christ  gives  it  to  Christ;  and  in  Matt.  25 :  40,  we  are  told  that  the  King  in  the  day  of  Judg- 
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1  But 
but 


whoso  shall 


offend 
cause 

it  .TSJESS:  for  him 


one  of  these  little  ones 
that  a  „r„qt  millstone 


to  stumble,    lt    is  profitable    LyJ1     "««     mat     a.    great 

neck,  and  that  he  B^ueidD°eWsUnk  in  the  depth  of  the  sea 

1  Mark  9  :  42  ;  Luke  17:  i,  2. 


were 
should  be 


which  believe  {£  me- 
hanged  about  his 


ment  will  say  to  the  righteous: 
these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me.' 


"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even 


"  Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three  — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 

—  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

See  also  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Abou  ben  Adhem." 

Practical  Suggestions,  (i)  This  truth  is  both  a  test  and  a  means.  What  a  man 
loves  declares  what  he  is.  Cultivating  love  for  any  person  of  noble  character  is  one  means 
of  obtaining  that  character.  (2)  The  effect  of  children  in  the  church  is  most  blessed  upon 
the  church  itself.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  spirit  of  the  church.  It  brings  youthful  enthusiasm 
and  hope.  It  influences  the  preaching  and  the  form  in  which  the  doctrines  are  expressed, 
so  as  to  be  best  for  the  older  ones  because  adapted  to  the  young.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  of  the  church  lies  in  making  the  buildings,  emphasizing  the  expenses,  arranging  its 
programs  too  exclusively  for  the  older  people  to  the  neglect  of  the  children. 

IV.  Jesus' Welcome  to  the  Children. —  In  Matt.  19:  13-15;  and  Mark  10:  13-16 

we  have  the  story  of  Jesus'  welcome  to  the  children.  Emphasis  may  be  placed  on  this  act 
in  teaching  the  younger  children,  for  Jesus  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 
If  Jesus  so  loves  little  children,  we  may  well  trust  to  his  loving  care  those  of  our  children 
whom  he  takes  from  us  to  himself  into  his  heavenly  home. 

"  I  think,  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old, 
When  Jesus  was  here  among  men, 
How  he  called  little  children,  like  lambs,  to  his  fold, 
I  should  like  to  have  been  with  them  then. 

"  I  wish  that  his  hands  had  been  placed  on  my  head, 
That  his  arm  had  been  thrown  around  me, 
And  that  I  might  have  seen  his  kind  look  when  he  said, 
'  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me.'  " 

V.  A  Warning  against  the  Neglect  of  Children.  —  Vs.  6-9.  6.  Whoso  shall 
offend.     Better   R.  v.,  "cause  to  stumble,"  block  their  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  Greek  verb  is  derived  from  skanda- 
lon,   allied    to    "scandal,"    which    meant 
originally  "  the  stick  in  a  trap  on  which 
the  bait  is  placed,  and  which  springs  up 
and  shuts  the  trap  at   the    touch  of    any 
animal."     Hence  our  Lord  does  not  mean 
"vexing  them,"   "making  them  angry," 
or  "ill-using  them";    but   "tempting   or 
leading  them  into    evil,"    by  neglect,  by 
bad    example,  by  all  that 
tends   to   repress    the  en- 
thusiasm of  childhood  for 
Christ,    or    by    whatever 
tempts  them  into  the  snares 
of  Satan,  bad  habits,  vice, 
_     and  drink.     It  were  bet- 
ter for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone.    A  great  millstone. 
"  Two  kinds  of  millstones 
were  in  use :  the  one  turned 
by   hand;    the  other,  and 
larger,  by  an  ass.     It  was 
this  latter  of  which  Jesus 
From  an  Underwood  Stereograph.       Speaks. ' '      Let  the  stone  be 

so  large  that  the  offender 
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7.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  oeca6ionf ofstumbiing  i  f°r  l  lt  must  needs 
be  that  the°Son.  come ;  but  2  woe  to  that  man  thr^gh  whom  the  0fclZB 
cometh  ! 

8.    «  Wherefore    jf    thy    hand    Qr    thy    foot    ^ffend     thee>   ^  ^^   cut    them    Q^   and 

cast  thHH  from  thee  :  it  is  *J*jf  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  J^cd  or  mS?tf  • 
rather  than  having  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  thermal  fire- 

9.  And  if  thine  eye  cfutnJh  thee-  t„  stumble,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  g  from 
thee  :  it  is  ^r  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  with  one  eye,  rather  than  having 
two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  the  hell  of  fire. 

1  Luke  17:  1  ;  i  Cor.  11 :  19.  2  Matt.  26  :  24.  3  Matt.  5 :  29,  30  ;  Mark  9  :  43. 

will  "  sink  to  the  bottom  to  rise  no  more."  And  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth 
of  the  sea.  Which  was  within  sight.  "  We  are  taken,  in  imagination,  into  the  presence 
of  a  certain  dreadful  scene.  We  see  a  millstone  attached  to  a  man's  neck.  The  fastening, 
passing  through  the  central  perforation  of  the  stone,  is  made  secure.  It  is  a  sad  sight. 
Yet,  turning  from  another  scene,  we  say,  '  This  is  better.'  "  —  Morison.  It  is  better  to  die 
a  thousand  deaths  than  to  lead  another  into  sin,  and  thus  to  murder  his  soul.  The  offender 
gains  a  millstone,  but  loses  his  life.     The  poet  sings: 

"  For  sadder  sight  than  eye  can  know, 

Than  proud  bark  lost,  or  seamen's  woe, 
Than  battle  fire,  or  tempest  cloud, 

Or  prey  bird's  shriek,  or  ocean  shroud,  — 
The  shipwreck  of  the  soul." 

But  there  is  one  sadder  sight,  and  that  is  the  shipwrecking  of  others'  souls,  holding  out 
the  false  light  that  ruins  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 

7.  Woe  unto  the  world.  Not  a  wish,  but  a  lamentation,  a  warning,  a  statement  of 
fact.  Because  of  offences.  "  Occasions  of  stumbling"  in  the  way  of  becoming  good, 
and  especially  in  the  way  of  children.  No  parent,  without  a  feeling  of  dread,  looks  for- 
ward to  the  dangers,  the  pitfalls,  the  temptations,  the  fierce  storms,  the  dragons  and 
Apollyons,  the  deadly  moral  malaria,  the  enemies  of  every  kind,  which  his  child  must  meet. 

"  Who  shall  preserve  thee,  beautiful  child,  Bring  thee  a  spirit  undefiled 

Keep  thee  as  thou  art  now  ;  At  God's  pure  throne  to  bow  ?  " 

For  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come.  It  is  unavoidable  in  this  sinful  world 
that  those  who  would  serve  Christ  should  be  tempted.  But  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh  !  Who  is  guilty  of  this  most  awful  of  sins,  the  leading  of  others  into 
sin.  He  that  sins  himself  is  weak,  but  he  that  leads  others  into  sin  is  devilish.  It  is  a 
fiend's  business,  especially  to  so  treat  the  children  and  the  weak. 

8,  9.  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee  (lead  thee  into  sin),  cut  them  off.  The 
meaning  is,  if  objects  dear  as  the  right  eye  and  useful  as  the  right  hand  —  honors,  posses- 
sions, enjoyments  —  stand  between  us  and  the  righteous  heavenly  spirit,  not  merely  tempt  us, 
but  cause  us  to  fall  into  sin,  if  we  are  unable  to  battle  with  and  overcome  the  temptation, 
we  must  give  them  up  rather  than  the  heavenly  life.  Hand.  The  temptation  to  do  what 
is  wrong.  Foot.  Going  into  forbidden  ways.  Halt.  Or  lame  from  the  loss  of  a  foot. 
Maimed.  From  the  loss  of  a  hand.  Eye.  Coveting,  lusting.  Better  ...  to  enter 
into  life  halt  .  .  .  maimed  .  .  .  with  one  eye.  Not  that  any  can  be  literally  such  in 
heaven;  but  it  is  better  to  have  eternal  life  here,  to  be  a  true  Christian,  and  to  enter  into 
heaven  without  enjoying  the  things  that  caused  us  to  sin  than  to  enjoy  them  here  and  then 
be  lost.  Everlasting  fire.  That  no  sinner  can  prevent  from  burning  him.  Hell  fire. 
R.  v.,  "  the  hell  of  fire,"  literally,  "  the  Gehenna  of  fire."  Gehenna  was  a  valley  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem,  a  former  scene  of  Molech  worship,  and  later  the  place  where  the  refuse 
of  the  city  was  burned  with  perpetual  fires,  —  a  graphic  symbol  of  the  refuse  place  of  the 
universe.  This  terrible  warning  comes  from  the  most  loving  heart  in  the  universe.  It  is 
love,  not  hate,  that  points  out  the  danger  of  sin.  Love's  hand  rings  the  warning  fire  bell. 
Love  lights  the  beacon  to  keep  men  from  being  wrecked.  He  that  refuses  or  neglects  to 
warn  is  the  one  who  is  cruel. 
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10.  Takseeeed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  unto 
you,  fhaV  m  heaven  '  their  angels  do  always  -  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

12.  ;!  How  think  ye?  4if  a*y  man  have  aan  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  g°ounto° 
the  mountains,  and  BeBe^th  that  which  ug^  astray  ? 

13.  And  if  so  be  that  he  find  it,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  rejoiceth 
overit  more  ofthats/'^.  than  0°fer  the  ninety  and  nine  which  J^J  not  gone  astray. 

1  Psa.  34 :  7  ;  Heb.  1  :  14.  3  Matt.  17  :  25  ;  21 :  28. 

2  Luke  1 :  19.  *  For  vs.  12-14,  comp.  Luke  15  :  4-7. 

VI.  How  Our  Heavenly  Father  Feels  Toward  the  Children.  —  V.  10.    "  Still 

the  subject  is  the  child  as  the  ideal  representative  of  the  insignificant;  apt  to  be  despised  by 
the  ambitious."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test. 

10.  Despise  not.  Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  of  no  account  how  you  treat  even  one  of 
these  little  ones,  the  children,  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  ignorant.  Do  not  imagine  that 
you  can  do  such  things  with  impunity,  because  you  are  rich  or  strong.  For  I  say  unto 
you,  making  the  revelation  emphatic,  That  in  heaven  their  angels,  the  angels  who 
represent  them  and  have  them  under  their  care,  not  after  death,  but  now,  all  the  time.  "  It 
is  not  asserted,  or  necessarily  implied,  that  each  little  one  has  a  guardian  angel.  The 
angels,  as  a  class,  are  '  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  do  service  for  the  sake  of  them  that 
shall  inherit  salvation'  "  (Heb.  1:  14).  Do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father. 
Either  those  to  whose  care  the  little  ones  are  committed  are  the  highest  and  holiest  angels 
nearest  the  throne,  or  they  always  have  ready  and  immediate  access  to  the  Eather  (repre- 
sented as  a  king  receiving  messengers  and  ambassadors),  to  present  their  needs  and  wrongs. 
The  warning  is  double.  ( 1 )  It  shows  how  the  Lord  cares  for  these  little  ones;  and  (2) 
that  they  have  the  mightiest  defenders,  and  to  tempt  them  is  to  defy  the  Almighty  God  and 
his  host  of  angels. 

Illustration.  "  Richter,  the  German  artist,  painted  a  series  of  paintings  illustrating 
the  ministry  of  angels.  He  showed  us  the  child-angels  who  sit  talking  with  mortal  children 
among  the  flowers,  now  holding  them  by  their  coats  lest  they  fall  upon  the  stairs,  now  with 
apples  enticing  them  back  when  they  draw  too  near  the  precipice;  when  the  boy  grows  tall 
and  is  tempted,  ringing  in  the  chambers  of  memory  the  sweet  mother's  name;  in  the  hour 
of  death  coming  in  the  garb  of  pilgrim,  made  ready  for  convoy  and  guidance  to  the  heavenly 
land.  O  beautiful  pictures!  setting  forth  the  sacred  ministry  of  each  true  Christian  heart." 
—  N.  D.  Hillis. 

Illustration.  "In  the  old  fable  which  the  Hebrews  used  to  teach  their  children 
about  the  fallen  angels,  they  said  that  the  angels  of  knowledge,  proud  and  wilful,  were  cast 
down  hopelessly  into  hell;  but  the  angels  of  love,  humble  and  tearful,  crept  back  once  more 
into  the  blessed  light,  and  were  welcomed  home." —  C.  S.  Robinson. 

VII.  These  Truths  Enforced  by  the  Example  of  the  Lord  Himself.  —  Vs. 

11-14.  Compare  Luke  15:  3-7;  19:  10.  The  point  of  the  parable  lies  in  the  great  care 
for  those  who  are  insignificant  and  of  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  men.  If  God  cares  so  much 
for  the  prodigals  and  wanderers  into  sin,  that  he  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  to  earth  to  save 
them,  and  has  for  long  ages  sent  angels  and  prophets  and  apostles  to  save  even  the  wicked- 
est of  men,  how  much  more  is  it  not  his  will  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 

11.  For  the  Son  of  man,  etc.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  the  R.  v.  and  am.  r., 
because  it  is  not  found  in  the  best  manuscripts.  But  it  is  found  in  many  manuscripts,  and 
in  Luke  19:  10,  and  expresses  an  eternal  truth. 

12.  If  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep.  This  parable  is  given  more  fully  in  Luke 
15:  3-7- 

The  lost  sheep  is  a  type  of  the  helpless  and  the  sinful,  those  who  are  in 'sad  need  of  care 
and  salvation. 

13.  He  rejoiceth  more,  etc.  This  sheep  is  of  no  more  value  than  the  others,  but  its 
rescue  opens  the  fountains  of  joy.  And  he  calls  all  to  rejoice  with  him.  Heaven  is  full  of 
joy  at  the  repentant  sinner  (Luke),  because  he  is  saved  from  measureless  woe  and 
unfathomed  depths  of  sin  to  blessedness  and  holiness  beyond  the  power  of  the  heart  to 
conceive. 
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14.  Even  so  Mt  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 

1  John  6  :  39  ;   10:  28  ;  comp.  John  17  :   12. 

14.  Even  so.  As  the  good  shepherd  did  so  much  for  a  lost  and  helpless  sheep.  It  is 
not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  He  desires  that  all  shall  repent  and 
be  saved.  He  has  done  everything  possible  to  wisdom  and  love,  at  the  greatest  cost,  to 
save  them.  So  we,  like  him,  are  to  care  for  the  little  ones,  the  children,  the  lowly,  the 
wanderers,  those  farthest  away.     This  is  the  joy  and  the  duty  of  the  church. 

"  Have  ye  looked  for  sheep  in  the  desert, 

For  those  who  have  missed  their  way  ?  "  But  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 

Have  ye  been  in  the  wild  waste  places,  How  deep  were  the  waters  crossed, 

Where  the  lost  and  the  wandering  stray  ?  Nor  how  dark  was  the  night  that  the  Lord  passed  through 

Have  ye  trodden  the  lonely  highway,  Ere  he  found  his  sheep  that  was  lost. 

The  foul  and  darksome  street '.  Out  in  the  desert  he  heard  its  cry,  — 

It  may  be  ye'd  see  in  the  gloaming  Sick  and  helpless,  and  ready  to  die." 

The  print  of  my  wounded  feet." 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

The  lessons  which  Christ  teaches  us  by  means  of  the  children.  He  is  ever  setting  the 
child  in  the  midst,  and  all  Christians  must  learn  the  lessons  taught  by  the  child  if  they 
would  succeed  in  their  mission. 

The  child  symbolizes  all  men  in  their  relation  to  the  heavenly  Father.  The  child 
symbolizes  all  that  are  poor,  weak,  neglected,  lowly,  in  relation  to  the  Church.  The  Church 
will  succeed  in  its  work  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  only  so  far  as  it  regards  the  child  and 
all  whom  the  child  symbolizes,  as  Christ  himself  regards  them. 

Illustration.  One  chapter  in  Mr.  George  William  Curtis'  volume,  Prue  and  I,  is 
called  "  Mr.  Titbottom's  Spectacles."  The  magical  quality  of  these  spectacles  was,  that 
when  their  owner  looked  through  them  at  people  he  ceased  to  see  them  as  they  ordinarily 
appeared  on  the  street;  he  saw  their  real  essential  character  personified.  Wonderful  were 
the  revelations  that  were  made.  He  looked  at  one  man  and  saw  nothing  but  a  ledger. 
Another  was  simply  a  billiard  cue,  another  a  bank  bill,  another  a  great  hog,  or  a  wolf,  or  a 
vulgar  fraction.  On  the  other  hand,  he  saw  the  good  that  others  failed  to  see.  One  of  his 
school  teachers  was  a  deep  well  of  living  water  in  which  he  saw  the  stars.  Another  was  a 
tropical  garden  full  of  fruits  and  flowers.  In  one  woman's  heart  lay  concealed  in  the  depth 
of  character  great  excellences  like  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  little  suspected  by  most, 
but  perhaps  love  is  nothing  else  than  the  sight  of  them  by  one  person.  Another,  called  an 
old  maid,  was  a  white  lily,  fresh,  luminous  and  fragrant  still.  Another's  nature  was  a 
tropic  in  which  the  sun  shone,  and  birds  sang,  and  flowers  bloomed  forever.  His  wrinkled 
grandmother  appeared  as  a  Madonna,  "  and  I  have  yet  heard  of  no  queen,  no  belle,  no  im- 
perial beauty  whom  in  grace,  and  brilliancy,  and  persuasive  courtesy  she  might  not  have 
surpassed." 

It  is  with  some  such  vision  that  the  angels  often  see  in  the  child  and  the  lowly  possible 
saints  and  martyrs,  men  and  women  who  shall  change  this  world  for  the  better,  angels 
excelling  in  strength,  with  victors'  crowns  and  harps  of  heavenly  praise.  Their  heart,  like 
that  of  the  Lord's  best  followers, 

"  spies  the  summer  through  the  winter  bud, 
She  tastes  the  fruit  before  the  blossom  falls, 
She  hears  the  lark  within  the  songless  egg, 
She  finds  the  fountain  where  they  wailed  '  Mirage.' " 

So,  too,  should  the  church  see  these  possibilities  in  her  children  and  never  for  one 
moment  despise  them.  That  church  will  be  most  successful  which  does  the  most  for  her 
children,  trains  them,  educates  them,  welcomes  them,  arranges  services  for  them,  favors  the 
Sunday  school,  furnishes  them  with  the  best  rooms,  and  plenty  of  books,  and  everything 
that  contributes  to  their  nurture. 

The  town,  too,  is  wise  that  does  not  despise  her  children,  but  cares  more  for  school- 
houses  than  for  roads,  and  selects  her  teachers  more  carefully  than  any  other  officers  of  the 
town. 
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LESSON  II. 


Third  Quarter. 


LESSON   II.  — July  8. 

THE  DUTY  OF  FORGIVENESS.  —  Matthew  18  :  21-35. 

COMMIT  vs.  21,  22.     READ  Matt.  18  :  15  20;  Luke  17  :  1-5. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  —  Matt.  6:  12. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


From  the  following  and  similar  passages 
make  a  study  of  the  duty  of  forgiving  those 
who  injure  us. 

The  forgiveness  of  God,  as  an  example 
of  our  forgiving.  Ex.  20:  6;  34:  7;  Num. 
14:  18;  2  Sam.  12:  13;  2  Chron.  7:  14; 
Neh.  9:  17;  Psa.  32:  1;  51;  78:  38;  103: 
2;    130:    4;  Prov.   28:    13;  Isa.  1:  18;  43: 

25;  55=  7;  Jer-  3:  22;  3I:  345  Ezek.  18: 
31;  36:  26;  Dan.  9:  9;  Hos.  14:  4;  Mic. 
7:  18;  Matt.  5:  45;  6:  14;  Mark  3:  28; 
Luke  1:  77;  Acts  5:  31;  26:  18;  Rom.  2: 
4;  8:  2;  10:  13;  Eph.  1:  7;  2:  4-7;  Col. 
2:  13;   I  John  1:  9. 

Forgiving  one  another.  Prov.  19:  11; 
Matt.  5:    23,  24;  6:  14;   18:    21,  22;  Mark 


11:  25;  Luke  6:  37;  n:  4;  17:  3,  4;  2 
Cor.  2:  7;  Eph.  4:  32;  Col.  3:  13;  1  Pet. 
3=  9- 

Forgiving  enemies.  Prov.  24:  17,  19; 
25:  21,  22;  Matt.  5:  44;  Luke  6:  27; 
Rom.  12:  14,  17-20. 

Parables  illustrating  forgiveness.  (1) 
Forgiveness  of  God.  Matt.  18:  12-14; 
Luke  15.  (2)  Our  part  in  forgiveness. 
Matt.  18:  23-35;    Luke  7:  41-50. 

Examples  of  forgiveness.  Joseph  (Gen. 
45:  5-11);  Moses  (Num.  12:  I,  13); 
David  ( 1  Sam.  24:  7;  26:  9);  Christ  (Luke 
23:  34);  Stephen  (Acts  7:  60);  Paul  (2 
Tim.  4:  16). 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

This  lesson  is  very  practical  even  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  school.  It  will  be 
well  to  form  the  class  into  a  School  of  Prac- 
tice. Let  them  search  out  the  Scripture 
statements  and  examples,  and  decide  for 
themselves  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down. 

Think  your  way  through  the  parable-story 
so  that  you  can  see  in  your  imagination  the 
whole  scene,  and  then  picture  it  to  the  class, 
by  statements  and  by  questions,  till  they,  too, 
see  the  picture  and  its  meaning. 

Then  draw  from  them  the  modern  appli- 
cations to  their  own  lives  and  circumstances, 
and  make  them  see  just  how  the  principles 
apply  to  them. 


THE  SECTION 

includes  Matt.  18:  15-35,  together  with  a 
consensus  of  Scripture  teachings  and  exam- 
ples upon  the  subject. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Summer  of  a.  d.  29,  imme- 
diately following  the  last  lesson. 

Place.  —  Capernaum,  near  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ. —Jesus 
nearly  33  years  old;  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  third  year  of  his  ministry,  toward  the 
close  of  his  Great  Galilean  ministry. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Matt.  6:  12,  14,  15;  Rom.  12:  20,  21. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :    Forgiving  as  we  would 

Be  Forgiven. 

I.  How  to  Treat  a  Personal  Offen- 
der Against  us  (vs.  15-20). 

Go  to  him  alone. 

Get  others  to  go  with  you. 

United  prayer. 

II.  The  Law  of   Forgiveness   (vs.    21, 
22). 

Till  seventy  times  seven. 

All  need  forgiveness,  all  need  to  forgive. 

III.  The  Law  of  Forgiveness  Illus- 
trated by  the  Way  God  For- 
gives. 

The  Law  of  Forgiveness  Illus- 
trated by  a  Parable  in  Three 
Scenes  (vs.  23-35). 

The  king  and  his  officer. 
The  officer  and  his  servant. 
The  unforgiver  unforgiven. 

The  Heart  of  the  Lesson. 


IV. 


THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

An  excellent  exposition  of  this  lesson  is 
given  in  Bruce's  Training  of  the  Twelve, 
chaps.  14,  15.  The  works  on  The  Parables  ; 
and  on  The  Lord's  Prayer,  by  Farrar, 
Boardman,    Washington   Gladden,     Marcus 
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Dods.  Hare's  Alton  Sermons,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  297-299,  on  the  prayer  of  the  unforgiv- 
ing man,  quoted  in  Rogers'  Reason  and 
Faith,  p.  231,  note.  Ecce  Homo,  the 
chapters  on  "The  Law  of  Forgiveness"; 
Dr.  Bushnell's  Christ  and  His  Salva- 
tion, "  Christian  Forgiveness  "  (Scribners); 
Whateley,  Annotations  on  Bacon's  Essays, 
"  Revenge  "  and  "  Anger  "  ;  Dale's  Laws 
of  Christ  for  Common  Life,  "The  Forgive- 
ness of  Injuries." 

Christian  Morals,  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
gives  some  excellent  advice  on  the  subject 
of  forgiveness.  Whittier's  Poems,  "  For- 
giveness." 


Compare  Portia's  description  of  mercy  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 


HOME   WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  occasion  of  Peter's  question. 

How  does  God  forgive?  (See  Lesson  VIII.,  First 
Quarter.) 

What  is  implied  in  our  forgiving  others  ? 

Why  can  not  we  be  forgiven  without  having  our- 
selves the  spirit  of  forgiveness? 

How  much  is  a  talent  ?  a  "  penny  "  ? 

How  could  a  man  who  had  received  so  much  refuse 
to  grant  the  same  to  others  ? 

Meaning  of  Rom.  12  :  20,  21, 

Why  does  a  revengeful  spirit  injure  our  moral 
nature  ? 


21.   Then   came   Peter    tohim' and    said' 


to  him, 


Lord,    how   oft   shall    my 


brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  '  ^  seven  times  ?       i  Luke  i7:  4. 


I.  How  to  Treat  Personal  Offenders  Against  Us.  —  Vs.  15-20.  In  our  last  lesson 
we  were  warned  against  giving  offence.  Here  we  are  taught  what  to  do  when  we  are  the 
receivers;  for  offences  are  sure  to  come.  Every  one  receives  criticisms  and  wrongs  which 
try  his  temper  to  the  utmost.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  ambitious  spirits  who  seek  to  be 
first,  as  described  in  our  last  lesson.  As  Professor  Bruce  says,  "An  ambitious  man  is 
sure  to  be  the  receiver  of  many  offences,  real  or  imaginary.  He  is  quick  to  take  offence, 
and  slow  to  forgive  or  forget  wrong."  But  the  danger  assails  all  classes,  and  even  the 
very  young. 

1.  Go  to  him  privately  and  alone.  If  our  object  is  to  gain  our  brother  and  help 
him  to  do  right,  we  will  not  make  known  the  wrong  to  others,  make  it  a  matter  of  notoriety; 
for  that  makes  the  settlement  far  more  difficult.  His  pride,  or  even  self-respect,  will  tend 
to  keep  him  from  acknowledging  his  fault.  This  is  a  most  important  principle.  The  wise 
head  of  a  great  asylum  told  me  that  in  dealing  with  the  insane  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  keep  away  the  audience;  and  that  almost  every  one  was  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  others.  The  wisest  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  deals  in  the  same  way  with  his  boys. 
Deal  with  them  alone  whenever  it  is  possible.  Thus  thy  brother  will  be  most  likely  to  hear 
thee,  and  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother,  gained  him  for  righteousness,  for  salvation,  for  a 
Christian  life,  and  probably  as  a  friend. 

2.  If  this  fails,  then  the  next  step  is  to  get  help  from  one  or  two  others;  and  if  this 
fails,  from  the  larger  community.  If  this  fails,  he  is  to  be  to  you  as  a  heathen,  and  a 
publican,  outside  of  your  religious  and  social  company,  but  not  outside  of  your  love  and  care 
and  desire  to  help.  (See  Rom.  12:  19,  20.)  In  all  cases  the  object  is  not  revenge,  but  to 
save  and  help  the  offender.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  used  to  say  that  he  looked  upon  those 
who  maligned  him,  and  said  bitter  things  against  him,  as  sick  people  whom  he  must  try  to 
cure  of  their  moral  disease. 

Then  follows  a  principle  concerning  prayer.  In  the  familiar  discourse  of  Jesus  with  his 
disciples  it  was  natural  to  change  from  one  topic  to  another.  But  this,  coming  between  two 
discussions  on  injuries  and  the  treatment  of  those  who  injure  us,  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 
It  implies  that  Jesus  understood  that  his  precept  was  very  hard  to  practise,  almost  beyond 
human  power  till  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God.  Therefore  he  urges  not  simply  prayer,  but 
united  prayer,  even  of  two  or  three  if  more  cannot  be  obtained.  For  they  mutually  encourage 
each  other  in  faith  and  earnestness.  Two  firebrands  together  make  a  larger,  hotter  flame 
than  if  they  were  separated.  "We  must  not  fancy  that  God  has  a  partiality  for  a  little 
meeting,  or  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  a  small  number."  —  Bruce.  The  more  there  are,  the 
greater  the  power  and  the  blessing.  And  every  soul,  and  every  church,  needs  the  fullest 
blessing  and  the  most  perfect  victory. 

II.  The  Law  of  Forgiveness  Toward  Those  Who  Sin  Against  Us.  —  Vs.  21, 22. 

Bishop  Warren  suggests  that  the  "  preceding  discourse  on  forgiveness  had  so  stirred  up 
Peter  that  he  put  it  into  practice.  Found  fault  with  often,  as  impetuous  men  are  apt  to  be, 
he  asks  how  long  he  is  to  bear  it.  The  rabbis  said  forgiveness  was  to  be  exercised  three 
times."  Compare  Amos  2:  4  and  Job  33:  29  (margin),  from  which  the  rule  was  derived. 
Peter  therefore  said,  21.   How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
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22.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until  seven  times:  ^ut, 
Until  seventy  times  seven. 

1  Matt.  6:  14  ;  Mark  n  :  25. 

him  ?  How  long  should  he  continue  to  apply  the  same  remedy  that  failed  again  and  again? 
Till  seven  times  ?  "  Is  seven  times  sufficient  ?"  To  do  that  seemed  a  great  stretch  of 
virtue,  far  beyond  that  of  the  rabbis.  But  he  did  not  get  hold  of  the  true  principle  of 
forgiveness. 

22.  I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until  seven  times :  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  original  means  "  seventy  times  seven  times  "  (490)  or  seventy  times 
and  seven  (77).  Most  expositors  hold  to  the  first  view.  For  seventy-seven  is  a  hard  rule, 
while  seventy  times  seven  means  times  without  number,  and  expresses  the  true  spirit  of  the 
saying.  Pardon  repeated  just  so  many  times  would  not  exhaust  obligation.  Our  hearts  are 
like  reservoirs,  and  outward  occasions  draw  out  whatever  is  within,  and  only  that.  If  they 
are  full  of  love,  forgiveness,  kindness,  the  desire  to  help,  then  no  matter  how  often,  seven 
times,  or  seventy  times  seven,  some  act  of  others  calls  forth  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  it  will 
be  met  by  love,  forgiveness,  and  help. 

As  all  need  to  be  forgiven,  so  all  need  to  forgive.  There  are  enemies  who  injure  us  by 
word  and  deed.  There  are  others  who  say  evil  things  about  us  carelessly,  attribute  wrong 
motives,  pervert  what  we  do  and  say.  "They  speak  daggers."  Insults  are  offered,  blows 
are  given;  even  friends  sometimes  do  the  most  annoying  and  trying  things,  that  are  apt  to 
remain  in  the  memory  and  fester  like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

"  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair  "  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;   'tis  something,  nothing: 

Will  find  occasion  to  forbear ;  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands. 

And  something,  every  day  they  live,  But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

To  pity  — and  perhaps  forgive."  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  leaves  me  poor  indeed." 

—  Shakespeare. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  some  wrongs^must  not  be  forgiven.  "  We  should  despise  and  almost 
detest  Othello  if  he  forgave  Iago,"  says  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo.  To  call  another  a  liar 
for  ages  demanded  a  duel.  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  speaks  of  some  people  who  "have  given  a 
new  turn  to  an  old  text.  In  their  own  private  '  R.  v.'  of  the  New  Testament  they  read: 
'  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  or  committeth  a  wrong  against  God,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him; 
but  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  or  committeth  a  wrong  against  me,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven 
him.'  "  Again,  Professor  Dods'  instances:  "  Some  of  the  most  thoroughly  Christian  and 
wise  head  masters  have  been  inclined  to  wink  at  fighting  among  their  boys.  And  even  the 
most  forgiving  and  Christlike  of  parents  is  not  altogether  comfortable  if  his  boy  comes 
home  from  school  and  tells  him  that  he  was  grossly  insulted  and  struck  by  a  boy  somewhat 
bigger  than  himself,  but  that  instead  of  defending  himself  he  forgave  the  offender."  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  forgiveness  in  such  circumstances  is  so  easily  counterfeited,  and  the 
apparent  forgiveness  may  come  simply  from  cowardice  and  a  mean  spirit.  And  great 
courage  is  required  to  seem  to  others  to  be  a  coward,  and  to  endure  the  charge  of  cowardice. 
Moreover,  sometimes  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  what  forgiveness  really  requires,  and 
how  it  should  be  expressed. 

III.  The  Law  of  Forgiveness  between  Man  and  Man  Illustrated  by  the  Way 
GrOd  Forgives  Us.  —See  Lesson  VIII.  of  First  Quarter. 

1.  Always  and  under  all  circumstances  we  must  have  a  forgiving  heart,  whatever  the 
offence  against  us  or  the  attitude  of  the  offender,  never  the  spirit  of  hate,  or  revenge,  or 
retaliation.  Never  brood  over  wrongs;  make  all  possible  allowances  and  excuses.  "  If 
thou  canst  not  make  thyself  such  an  one  as  thou  wouldest,  how  canst  thou  expect  to  have 
another  in  all  things  to  thy  liking  ?  "  —  Thomas  cl  A'empis. 

"  Heir  of  the  same  inheritance, 
Child  of  the  selfsame  God, 
He  hath  but  stumbled  in  the  path 
We  have  in  weakness  trod." 

"  An  old  Spanish  writer  says,  'To  return  evil  for  good  is  devilish;  to  return  good  for  good 
is  human;  but  to  return  good  for  evil  is  Godlike.'"  —  Archbishop  Whately.  "  I  have 
known  a  man  to  nurse  the  tiny  cockatrice  egg  of  unforgiveness  till  it  has  burst  into  the  fiery 
serpent  of  crime." — Farrar.     "Portia's  famous  description  of  mercy  in  The  Merchant 
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23.  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a  certain  king, 
which  would  ma^kaereaS?ng°iith  his  servants. 

24.  And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him, 
which  owed  him  ten  thousand  a  talents. 

a  The  Attic  talent  was  worth  about  $1200. 

of   Venice  is   really    a   fine    analysis   of    the   spirit   of    forgiveness."       So   in    Whittier's 
"  Forgiveness,"  —  standing  in  the  cemetery, 

"  and  pitying  my  race, 
Our  common  sorrow,  like  a  mighty  wave 
Swept  all  my  pride  away,  and  trembling  I  forgave." 

2.  Forgiveness  does  not  always  mean  the  entire  remission  of  punishments.  There  are 
times  and  occasions  when  the  best  good  of  the  sinner  and  of  the  community  demands 
the   punishment  of  the  offender. 

3.  The  feeling  of  forgiveness,  the  loving  desire,  must  always  be  in  the  heart,  but  the 
expression  of  it  depends  partly  on  the  attitude  and  repentance  of  the  offender.  When  the 
offender  repents  he  is  treated  just  as  if  he  had  not  sinned.  "  His  heart  was  as  great  as 
the  world,  but  there  was  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the  memory  of  a  wrong."  — Emerson. 

4.  The  forgiving  spirit  seeks  to  do  all  the  good  possible  to  the  one  who  has  wronged  us. 
It  yearns  to  help  him  and  to  save  him  from  his  sin.  It  proves  this  feeling  of  forgiveness 
and  love  by  doing  good,  as  God  sends  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good;  as  Jesus  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  did  everything  possible  to  save  the  city  from  its 
fate,  even  when  it  was  about  to  crucify  him.  So  twice  repeated  is  the  command,  "  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him,"  etc.  (Prov.  25:  21,  22;  Rom.  12:  20,  21). 

"  To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  the  death  of  night  ;  Neither  to  change,  to  falter,  nor  repent ; 

To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent;  This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 

To  love  and  bear;  to  hope  till  hope  creates  Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 

From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates;  This  is  alone  life,  joy,  empire,  and  victory." 

—  Shelley. 

'  For  'tis  sweet  to  stammer  one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  language  ;  on  earth  it  is  called  Forgiveness." 

—  Longfellow. 

5.  The  object  of  forgiveness  is  the  deliverance  of  ourselves  and  others  from  sin.  The 
forgiving  spirit  does  this  (1)  by  keeping  evil  from  our  own  hearts  (revenge,  hate,  anger) 
and  giving  us  the  victory  over  ourselves;  (2)  by  influencing  others  to  repent  and  forsake 
their  sin.      Hate  inflames  hate,  but  love  kindles  love. 

IV.  Forgiveness  Illustrated  by  a  Parable  in  Three  Scenes.  Scene  I.  The 
King  and  His  Debtor  Officer.  —  Vs.  23-27.  A  Contrast  between  two  Debts. 
23.  A  certain  king,  which  would  take  account  of.  Better  as  R.  v.,  "make  a  reckon- 
ing with"  his  servants,  his  officers,  as  governors  or  nobles  who  were  farmers  of  taxes. 
"  The  picture  is  drawn  from  an  Oriental  court.  The  provincial  governors,  farmers  of  taxes, 
and  other  high  officials  are  summoned  before  a  despotic  sovereign  to  give  an  account  of  their 
administration."  —  Cambridge  Bible. 

24.  One  was  brought  unto  him.  No  debtor  would  come  of  his  own  accord.  Owed 
him  ten  thousand  talents.  According  to  the  Oxford  Cyclopedic  Concordance,  a  talent 
of  silver  in  New  Testament  times  =  6,000  denarii  (the  pence  of  the  parable).  So  that  a  talent 
was  about  $970,  and  the  ten  thousand  talents  $9,700,000.  Harper's  Classical  Dictionary 
makes  the  amount  a  little  over  $10,000,000. 

This  would  be  an  immense  amount  for  an  ordinary  debtor,  equal  to  ten  times  as  much 
in  our  day.  Bruce  suggests  that  the  debtor  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  like  a  provincial 
Roman  governor,  or  one  of  the  princes  whom  Darius  set  over  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  who 
had  retained  for  his  own  benefit  a  large  part  of  the  princely  revenues  as  they  passed  through 
his  hands,  instead  of  remitting  them  to  the  royal  treasury.  Dr.  William  Wright  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  the  accumulation  on  book  accounts  of  the  compound  interest  from 
usurious  rates  of  20  to  60  per  cent,  according  to  which  money  is  now  sometimes  lent  in 
Palestine.  About  thirty  years  ago  bonds  were  issued  on  the  city  of  Damascus  at  18  per 
cent.    So  that  the  enormous  sum  has  "  its  parallel  in  Syria  to-day  in  accumulated  debts  that 
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25.  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  wfie,,,wilh  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded 
him  '  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and 
payment  to  be  made. 

26.  The  servant  therefore  fell  down'  and  "worshipped  him,  saying, 
Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 

27-  And1  the  lord  of  that  servant  b^an8g  moved  with  compassion,  ^S1 
him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt. 

28.  But  thetZ™  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  ^low-™'?*,  which 
owed  him  aan  hundred  b  pence  :  and  he  laid  hha0nu  on  him,  and  took  him  by 
the  throat,  saying,  Pay  m^atat  thou  owest. 

29.  Asn0d  his  fellow-seVvant  fell  down  at his  feet-  and  besought  him,  saying,  Have 
patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee,  a11, 

30.  And  he  would  not :  but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he 
should  pay  that  whlecneWa8  due. 

1  2  Kings  4:  1.  b  The  word  in  Greek  denotes  a  coin  worth  about  17 

a  Or,  besought  him.  cents  ;  Matt.  20:  2. 

can  never  be  paid,  and  in  posted  ledgers  on  the  pages  of  which  the  figures  increase  and 
swarm  like  bees." 

25.  Commanded  him  to  be  sold  .  .  .  and  all  that  he  had.  So  in  Syria  now  the 
creditor  can  sell  the  debtor's  houses  and  lands,  while  the  man,  his  wife,  and  children  work 
for  him  as  his  serfs  and  slaves.  "  I  believe  the  people  of  Palestine  dread  the  tax-gatherer 
and  the  money-lender  more  than  they  do  the  cholera  or  the  conscription  for  war." — Hon. 
Selah  Merrill. 

26.  Worshipped  him.     Prostrated  himself  before  him. 

27.  Loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt.  Three  benefits,  (1)  release  from  prison; 
(2)  debts  cancelled;  (3)  probably  continuance  in  office.      So  Exp.  Greek  Test. 

The  King  represents  God,  but  only  in  respect  to  the  greatness  of  the  debt  men  owe 
him. 

The  Servants,  or  officers,  represent  men  to  whom  God  has  committed  great  privileges 
and  opportunities. 

The  Debt  represents  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  but  have  not  paid.  Every  sin  is  an 
unpaid  debt.  This  debt  is  infinite,  because  it  is  committed  against  so  great  a  God;  against 
infinite  love  and  goodness.  It  is  not  only  wicked  but  mean  in  its  ingratitude.  Its  conse- 
quences are  immeasurable. 

The  Reckoning  is  not  merely  the  last  judgment,  but  every  time  when  God  brings  to 
man's  heart  a  consciousness  of  his  sin,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  by  troubles  and  the  consequences 
of  wrong-doing. 

Scene II.  The  Great  Debtor  and  the  Small  Debtor.— Vs.  28-30.  A  Con- 
trast between  Two  Creditors.  28.  The  same  servant  went  out.  From  his 
king's  presence.  He  acted  in  the  very  heat  of  his  own  experience  of  release.  And  found 
one  of  his  feilowservants.  An  inferior  officer.  Owed  him  an  hundred  pence. 
"Shillings  "  in  Am.  Rev.,  but  that  is  too  large  if  the  reference  is  to  an  English  shilling 
(25  cts.),  and  the  old  New  England  shilling  (16%  cts.,  an  almost  exact  equivalent  of  the 
denarius,  or  silver  penny  of  the  parable)  is  no  longer  in  use.  When  the  common  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  made  the  pennies  were  all  silver,  copper  pennies  not  being  coined 
till  1797.  We  may  reckon  the  denarius  at  16  cents.  So  that  this  small  debtor  owed  the 
forgiven  debtor  one  six  hundred  thousandth  part  as  much  as  the  latter  owed  the  king. 
Took  him  by  the  throat.  Literally,  went  to  choking  him.  "Thus  Livy  (IV.,  53)  re- 
lates how,  a  difficulty  having  arisen  between  the  consul  Valerius  and  one  Menenius,  the 
tribunes  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  the  consul  ordered  into  prison  (collum  torsisset, 
twisted  the  neck)  the  few  who  appealed.  And  Cicero  {Pro  Cluentio,  XXL):  '  Lead  him  to 
the  judgment-seat  with  twisted  neck  (collo  obtorto).'  Compare  Cicero  in  C.  Verrem, 
IV.,  10."  —  Vincent. 

29.  I  will  pay  thee  all.  The  very  act  and  words  which  he  himself  had  so  lately  ut- 
tered. And  this  fellow-servant  could  pay  in  time,  for  it  was  only  about  three  months' 
wages  that  he  owed,  while  he  himself  could  never  have  paid  his  debt. 

30.  Cast  him  into  prison.     A  terrible  fate  in  those  days,  and  causing  the  greatest  loss, 
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31.  So  when  his  gEESES*  saw  what  was  done>  they  were  exZ£Lg  sorry, 
and  came  and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that  was  done. 

32.  Then  his  lord-  »«erth.th«h«i  called  him,  untoh^a-toaithto  him,  %t°u  wicked 

servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  b^i^test  me  : 

33-  Kdert  not  thou  also  have  had  coZrcSyion  on  thy  gSESSS,  even  as  I 
had  £%  on  thee  ? 

34.  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till 
he  should  pay  all  that  was  due. unt0  him- 

35.  '  So   likewi6e    shall   also  my  heavenly   Father  do   als0  unto  you,  if   ye 

from  your  hearts  forgive   not  every  one   his   brother  £y^S 

1  Prov.  21:  13;  Matt.  6  :   12;  Mark  11  :  26;  James  2  :   13. 

Note.  i.  The  man  who  is  most  sinful  toward  God  is  apt  to  be  the  hardest  in  dealing 
with  those  who  sin  against  himself. 

2.  The  sins  which  others  commit  against  us  are  very  small  and  few  compared  with 
those  which  we  commit  against  God. 

3.  The  worst  of  sins  is  to  be  hard,  cruel,  and  selfish  toward  our  fellow  men. 

Scene  Third.  Retribution  on  the  Unforgiving  Man. — Vs.  31-35.  31.  His 
fellowservants.  The  scene  changes  again.  The  other  servants  felt  great  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  man,  and  told  unto  their  lord,  who  they  were  sure  would  listen,  since  he 
had  been  so  compassionate  toward  the  first  debtor.  They  were  not  revengeful,  but  grieved 
and  disappointed  at  the  oppression  of  the  weak,  and  the  monstrous  ingratitude  of  the  officer. 

32.  O  thou  wicked  servant.     Hard-hearted,  hypocritical,  ungrateful,  selfish. 

34.  And  his  lord  was  wroth.  Angry,  indignant,  and  justly  so,  at  such  misconduct. 
Delivered  him  to  the  tormentors.  "Not  simply  '  jailers,'  but  those  who  (among  the 
ancient  Romans)  sought  by  legal  tortures  to  find  out  whether  the  debtor  had  any  con- 
cealed hoard."  — Schaff.  "The  prison  where  these  men  are  caged  from  the  open  air  is  a 
pestiferous  sty,  and  their  treatment  there  is  cruel  and  merciless  in  proportion  to  the  influence 
of  the  creditor.  The  tormentors  had  other  methods,  till  quite  recently,  of  obtaining  money 
from  their  victims,  such  as  the  extraction  of  teeth  and  the  slitting  of  ears  and  noses."  — 
Dr.   William  Wright,  in  the  Sunday  School  Times. 

God's  Anger  is  not  passion,  but  a  terrible  indignation  against  sin  and  wrong.  Our 
hearts  grow  hot  over  the  wrongs,  oppressions,  and  cruelties  in  the  world,  but  God's  indig- 
nation is  hotter  than  ours.  The  better  a  being  is,  the  greater  must  be  his  hatred  of  all  sin 
and  wrong.  "A  God  who  was  careless  about  sin,  that  was  not  offended  by  impurity,  that 
did  not  resent  cruelty  and  injustice,  that  did  not  loathe  and  abhor  filthiness  and  lying;  a 
God  that  was  undisturbed  and  untroubled  by  the  extent  of  the  evil  in  his  world;  could  you 
fear  (reverence)  such  a  God?     No,  you  would  despise  him."  — Professor  Elmslie. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

35.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your 
hearts.  Not  merely  in  form  and  in  words,  not  a  sham  or  lip  pardon,  but  real,  unreserved, 
enduring  pardon,  repeated  times  without  number  as  the  occasion  demands. 

1.  Only  those  who  forgive,  can  in  the  nature  of  things,  receive  forgiveness  with  its 
blessings. 

2.  Our  first  duty  is,  therefore,  to  be  forgiving  toward  all  those  who  sin  against  us.  We 
cannot  even  sincerely  pray  the  Lord's  prayer  unless  we  have  this  spirit. 

Prayer  of  the  Unforgiving  Man.  "  '  O  God,  I  have  sinned  against  thee  many 
times;  I  have  been  often  forgetful  of  thy  goodness;  I  have  broken  thy  laws;  I  have  com- 
mitted many  secret  sins.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  even  as  I  deal  with  my 
neighbor.  He  hath  not  offended  me  one  hundredth  part  as  much  as  I  have  offended  thee, 
but  I  cannot  forgive  him.  He  has  been  very  ungrateful  to  me,  though  not  an  hundredth 
part  as  ungrateful  as  I  have  been  to  thee,  yet  I  cannot  overlook  such  base  ingratitude. 
Deal  with  me,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  as  I  deal  with  him.  I  remember  and  treasure  up 
every  little  trifle  which  shows  how  ill  he  has  behaved  to  me.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal  with  him.'  Can  anything  be  more  shocking  and  horrible  than 
such  a  prayer?  Yet  this  is  just  the  prayer  the  unforgiving  man  offers  up  every  time  he 
repeats  the  Lord's  prayer."  —  Archbishop  Augustus  Hare,  in  Alton  Sermons  {condensed}. 
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LESSON  III. —July  15. 

THE  GOOD     SAMARITAN.    -Luke  10:  25-37. 

COMMIT  vs.  33,  34.     READ  Matt.  25  :  31-46 ;  Luke  10  :  1-24. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Blessed  are  the   merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain 

mercy.  —  Matt.  5 :  7. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

Done  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Matt.  25: 
40,  45 ;   Phil.  1 :  1 1 ;   Col.  3:17. 

3.  Christ's  own  example.  Matt.  11:4-6; 
Luke  4:  17-21;  John  9:  3-5;  2  Cor.  8:  9, 
etc. 

Illustrated  in  his  miracles.  Bringing  to 
mind  all  his  miracles  note  how  they  are  a 
fulfilment  of  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  toward  all  degrees  of  neighbors. 

4.  A  study  of  societies  and  institutions 
which  are  doing  for  the  people  the  work  of 
the  Good  Samaritan. 

See  Social  Progress.  A  Year  Book. 
Edited  by  Josiah  Strong.  $1.00.  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co. 


A  study  of  the  works  of  love  and  mercy 
as  a  characterization  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

1.  Enjoined  in  the  Old  Testament,  e.  g. 
Prov.  21:  3;  Isa.  53:  6-8;  Jer.  7:  5-7; 
Hos.  6:  6;  Mic.  6:  8. 

2.  Taught  in  the  New  Testament : 
By  Christ.     Matt.  5:  16;  7:    12,21;  22: 

39;  23:   23;   25:   31-46;  Luke   10:  33-36, 
etc. 

By  the  apostles.  1  Cor.  15  :  58;  2  Cor. 
9:  1— 15 ;  Eph.  2:  10;  Col.  1:  10;  2  Thes. 
2:  17;  I  Tim.  6:  17-19;  Tit.  3:  8,  14; 
Heb.  10:  23,  24;  13':  16;  Jas.  2:  14-26; 
3:  17;  1  Pet.  2:  12. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

Professor  Brumbaugh  in  an  article  in  the 
Sunday  School  Times  on  "The  Training  of 
the  Teacher "  describes  three  types  of 
questions,  all  of  them  good. 

1.  The  direct  question,  as  "  Where 
was  Jesus  at  this  time?  "  "What  was  the 
character  of  the  young  man?  " 

2.  The  Socratic  question,  the  method 
used  by  Socrates,  the  wisest  teacher  of 
ancient  Greece. 

His  method  was  the  "  art  of  inducing  his 
interlocutors  to  develop  their  own  ideas 
under  a  catechetical  system." 

3.  The  Master's  question.  Jesus  used 
a  type  of  question  unique  in  teaching,  as  in 
this  lesson.  He  used  the  direct  question  at 
times,  as  we  all  do,  but  he  "  understood 
how  important  it  is  to  call  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  learner  every  possible  explanation,  and 
then,  when  the  mind  is  balancing  the  issues, 
to  put  forward  a  question  whose  answer  lifts 
the  learner  to  a  declaration  of  an  opinion 
and  the  formulation  of  a  conviction  never 
again  to  be  subject  to  revision.  To  drive  a 
soul  to  the  final  and  conclusive  statement  of 
truth  is  always  of  moment  in  the  teaching 
process." 

The  more  intimately  the  life  of  the  pupil 
is  known,  the  more  sacred  becomes  the 
office  of  teacher. 


LEARN  BY  HEART. 

1  Cor.  13:    1,   13;    1  Tim.  6:    12;    Matt. 
25:  40. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  verses  given,  together  with  a 
glance  at  the  intervening  history,  and  a 
comparison  with  other  Scriptures. 


1. 


II. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :    The    Character    and   the 

Actions  which  Belong  to  Eternal 

Life. 

The  Inquirer  after  Eternal  Life 
(v.  25). 

The  place  in  Jesus'  life  and  work. 
The  Inquirer.     What  is  eternal  life  ? 

How    to    Inherit    Eternal    Life 
(vs.  26-28). 

Jesus'  answer  to  the  inquirer. 

Relation  of  eternal  life  to  faith  and  conversion. 

III.  The  Inquirer's  Conscience  Shows 

Him  That    He   Has  Failed   to 
Meet  the  Requirement  (v.  29). 

Do  this  and  live. 
Who  is  my  neighbor  ? 

IV.  Jesus  Teaches  by  the  Parable  of 

the  Good  Samaritan  (vs.  30-37). 

The  Priest.      The  Levite.     The  Samaritan. 
Which  acted  as  a  neighbor? 
Go  and  do  likewise. 

The  Heart  of  the  Lesson. 

The  test  of  our  fitness  for  eternal  life. 

Jesus  the  type  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Our  training  by  service. 

The  way  to  a  redeemed  earth. 

The  true  Christian  life. 

The  missionary  Good  Samaritans. 

Application  to  children. 
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THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 


Luke  10:  25-37. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  November — December,  a.  d. 
29,  a  few  weeks  after  the  last  lesson. 

Place.  —  The  lawyer  questioned  Jesus 
in  Pere'a  beyond  Jordan. 

The  scene  of  the  Parable,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  The 
last  part  of  the  third  year  of  his  ministry. 
The  beginning  of  his  Perean  ministry. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Works  on  the  Parables,  by  Mitchell, 
Trench,  Taylor,  Arnot,  Dods,  and  others. 

Sermons  by  D.  L.  Moody,  "  Who  is  my 
neighbor?"  Professor  Drummond's  The 
Greatest  Thing  in  the  World ;  President 
Hopkins'  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  Law  ; 
the  Persian  story  of  Abraham  and  the  in- 
fidel, in  Stanley's  fewish  Church,  I.,  19- 
24,  and  Foster's  Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations ', 
I.,  No.  592.  Geo.  Adam  Smith's  Histori- 
cal Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  539, 
etc.,  for   Perea;    and   p.    264,  etc.,  for   the 


road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
Hood's  Poetns,  "The  Lady's  Dream." 
Poem,  "  Wrought  into  Gold,"  in  Peloubet's 
Suggestive  Lllustrations  on  the  Acts,  p.  223. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Poems,  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem." 
Lowell's  Poems,  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 
Modern  Methods  of  Charity,  by  Prof. 
Charles  H.  Henderson  (Macmillan). 
Among  many  interesting  things  is  a  notice 
of  a  Samaritan  priest  of  to-day,  in  Glimpses 
of  Bible  Lands,  the  record  of  the  World's 
Sunday-School  Convention  at  Jerusalem, 
1905.     120  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


HOME   WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  intervening  events. 

What  is  eternal  life  ? 

Show  how  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  are  expres- 
sions of  eternal  life.     See  Rev.  21  and  22. 

How  does  love  to  our  neighbor  prove  our  love  to 
God  ?    Compare  Matt.  25  :  34-45. 

Who  is  our  neighbor? 

In  what  ways  can  we  express  our  love  to  our 
neighbor? 

Christ  as  the  best  example  of  the  Good  Samaritan 


25.  And*  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up'  and  tempted  him,  saying, 
1  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 


1  Matt.  19  :   16  ;  22  :  35. 


I.  The  Inquirer  After  Eternal  Life.  —  V.  25.  Jesus  continued  in  Galilee  for  a  few 
weeks  after  our  last  lesson,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Octg-her  11-18.  Late  in  October  or  early  in  November  he  made 
his  final  departure  from  G^Wee.  Jesus  had  now  completed  his  work  in  two  of  the  three 
Jewish  provinces.  (1)  Judea  (nearly  a  year);  (2)  Galilee  (a  year  and  nine  months); 
and  there  remained  but  (3)  Perea  (about  five  months),  where  he  had  a  work  to  do  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  final  crowning  effort  to  save  the  nation,  and  the  great  atonement 
on  the  cross. 

Perea  ("  Beyond  " )  was  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  ministry  that  the  incident  of  this  lesson 
took  place.  Jesus  was  teaching  and  preaching  as  usual  on  his  journey  when  a  certain 
lawyer.  Lawyers  in  the  New  Testament  were  students  and  teachers  of  the  Jewish 
Law.  They  interpreted  and  explained  the  law  and  the  many  Jewish  regulations  derived 
from  it.  The  distinction  between  a  lawyer  and  a  scribe  is  very  indefinite;  as  a  future 
historian  might  find  it  hard  to  define  the  distinction  between  a  D.D.  and  a  Rev.,  as  applied 
to  modern  ministers.  Stood  up.  Rose  to  indicate  his  purpose  of  a  discussion.  This  im- 
plies that  Jesus  was  in  some  house,  perhaps  discoursing  on  this  very  subject  of  eternal  life. 
And  tempted  him.  Rather,  tested  or  tried  him  as  to  his  teachings,  whether  they  were 
wise  and  good,  and  accorded  with,  or  different  from  the  teachings  of  the  scribes.  He  tested 
him  by  some  of  the  controverted  questions  of  the  day.  Saying,  Master,  or  teacher  — 
equivalent  to  Rabbi  or  Rabboni.  Jesus  was  an  acknowledged  teacher,  as  the  lawyer  was. 
What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  How  can  I  as  a  child  of  God  inherit  from  my 
heavenly  Father,  and  so  have  possession  of,  eternal  life?  Eternal  life  cannot  be  earned 
nor  bought,  but  only  inherited. 

"  'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking." 

Eternal  Life  is  the  life  which  endures  forever  because  it  is  the  divine  life  in  the  soul, 
which  belongs  to  it  in  its  right  estate.     It  is  more  than  mere  existence  forever.     It  is  a 
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26.  Andehe  said  unto  him,  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readest  thou  ? 

27.  And  he  answering  said,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind  ;   and  z  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

28.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  answered  right :  this  do,  and 
3  thou  shalt  live. 

29.  But  he,  d^'Anl  to  4  justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my 
neighbour  ? 

Deut.  6:5.  3  Lev.  18  :  5  ;  Ezek.  20:  11  ;  Rom.  10  :  5. 

Lev.  19:   18.  4  Luke  16:  15. 

blessed,  pure,  heavenly  existence,  the  life  which  makes  heaven  what  it  is,  the  life  of  the 
angels. 

II.  How  to  Inherit  Eternal  Life.  —  Vs.  26-28.  26.  He  said  unto  him.  Jesus 
did  not  himself  quote  the  commandments  as  in  the  case  of  the  rich  young  ruler  (Luke  18: 
18-20),  but  as  it  was  the  business  of  this  scribe  to  know  the  Scriptures,  and  as  he  acknowl- 
edged their  authority  and  taught  them,  he  referred  the  question  back  to  him,  —  What  is 
written  in  the  law  ?  He  thus  avoided  all  carping  criticism,  and  all  opportunity  for  fault- 
finding with  his  teaching.  How  readest  thou?  "The  usual  rabbinical  formula  when 
Scriptural  evidence  was  wanted  ";  perhaps  implying  a  little  more,  viz.,  "  To  what  effect" 
have  you  read  the  Scriptures?  Draw  out  the  answer  from  the  fountain  of  truth.  Some 
conjecture  that  Jesus  pointed  to  the  lawyer's  phylacteries,  on  which  the  first  passage  quoted 
was  always  written. 

27.  And  he  ansv/ering  said,  quoting  Deut.  6:  5,  and  Lev.  19:  18.  It  was 
probably  a  well-known  summary.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God.  This  is  the 
first  duty  of  all  God's  creatures.  He  is  worthy  of  love.  He  is  lovable  and  attracts  love. 
As  soon  as  a  right-minded  person  sees  God  as  he  is,  especially  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
he  is  drawn  to  love  him.  This  love  is  also  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  most  elevating,  purify- 
ing, enlarging  act  of  the  soul.  With  all  thy  heart.  Heart  denotes  in  general  terms  the 
affection  and  will;  affectionate  choice,  "  the  love  of  conscious  resolve,  expressed  with  will, 
which  must  at  once  become  a  second  nature."  —  Cremer's  Biblico-Theol.  Lexicon. 
"  The  heart  is  the  center  of  all  physical  and  spiritual  life,  the  soul  or  mind,  as  it  is  the 
fountain  and  seat  of  the  thoughts,  passions,  desires,  appctitm,  affcttions,  purposes,  en- 
deavors."—  Thayer'' s  N.  T.  Greek-Eng.  Lexicon.  And  with  all  thy  soul.  "Sou/ 
is  the  individual  existence,  the  person  himself,  the  seat  of  the  will,  dispositions,  desires, 
character.  The  two  words  are  united  to  teach  that  the  entire  undivided  person  must  share 
in  that  which  it  has  to  perform  with  the  heart." — Cremer's  Biblico-Theol.  Lexicon. 
With  all  thy  strength.  The  whole  power  of  the  man  must  go  into  this  love.  Not  only 
all  the  heart,  but  the  most  intense  power  of  all  the  heart.  Not  only  the  whole  mass,  but 
the  whole  mass  heated  to  the  highest  degree.  Not  only  all  the  soul,  but  all  the  soul  at  its 
strongest  and  best.  The  greatest  momentum  of  a  body  is  made  up  of  the  whole  mass 
moving  with  all  the  velocity  of  which  it  is  capable.  With  all  thy  mind.  True  love  has 
its  intellectual  and  reasonable  side.  It  is  not  blind.  All  love  always  exalts  the  mind  and 
enlarges  the  intellect.  And  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  This  love  is  the  principle  in  the 
heart  from  which  flows  the  Golden  Rule  in  practice,  and  the  perfect  keeping  of  all  the  com- 
mandments which  refer  to  our  duties  to  our  fellow  men.     "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

Illustration.  The  heart  of  love  is  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  the  command- 
ments are  the  channels  through  which  the  streams  flow  out.  The  commandments  are  the 
fences  by  the  roadside  which  show  love  the  way  in  which  it  should  go. 

28.  Thou  hast  answered  right.  For  he  had  taken,  not  tradition,  but  the  Scriptures 
for  his  authority.  Hence,  his  answer  agreed  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  condition  of 
salvation  is  the  same  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things. 
This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.     Have  the  eternal  life  you  are  seeking. 

Note  that  this  statement  of  what  is  eternal  life  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  other  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  that  one  must  believe  on  him,  and  be  born  again;  for  these  are  means  of 
attaining  the  eternal  life  which  is  salvation. 

III.  The  Inquirer's  Conscience  Shows  Him  That  He  Has  Failed.  —  V.  29. 

The  Jewish  scribe  willing,  i.  e.,  desiring,  to  justify  himself,  because  he  was  not  so  sure 
that  he  lived  up  to  the  standard,  and  possessed  this  love  which  was  eternal  life. 
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30.  And  Jesus  raa^Z£gand  said,  A  certain  ma'™"ing  down  from  Je-ru'sa- 
lem  to  Jer'i-chd'.  and  he  fell  among  %%g*  which  both  stripped  him  o£ ^raiment, 
and  WObeathim'"'  and  departed,  leaving  f/>  half  dead. 

31.  And 'by  chance  jEffi&^SgJJ*?  that  way:  and  when  he  saw 
him,  '  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 


32.  And  inliKner  a  Levite-  al80,  when  he  ™e»J,  the  place,  came  and 
l00keBdaw"hinT,' and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

^^.  But  a  certain  2  Sa-mar 'i-tan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was: 
and  when  he  saw  him,  he  wa8  m^d  with  compassion  °" '"'"'• 


1  Psa.  38:  11 


2  John  4:9 


The  emphasis  of  Jesus  was  on  the  no.  That  is  the  test.  You  have  a  beautiful  theory, 
but  do  you  put  it  in  practice?  Only  by  doing  can  you  know.  Whenever  one  stands  up  by 
the  law  of  God  and  measures  himself  by  that  standard,  he  learns  how  small  and  imperfect 
he  is.  Said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbour  ?  The  lawyer  apparently  thought 
that  by  certain  limitations  as  to  who  were  meant  by  his  neighbors,  "Jews  spelled  large," 
he  might  still  feel  some  assurance  that  he  was  possessed  of  eternal  life. 

IV.  Jesus  Answers  His  Spiritual  Needs  by  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan.—  Vs.  30-37.  30.  A  certain  man  went  (was  going)  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho.  "The  road  was  a  path, —  for  there  was  no  such  road  as  is  familiar  to  us  —  very 
dangerous,  lying  much  of  the  way  in  a  deep  ravine  through  soft  rocks  in  which  caves  and 
chambers  abounded.  It  is  still  necessary  to  have  an  escort  in  passing  over  that  road."  — 
Bliss.  The  spot  is  unmistakable.  "About  half-way  down  the  descent  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  close  to  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the  sides  of  which  are  honeycombed  by 
a  labyrinth  of  caves,  in  olden  times  and  to  the  present  day  the  resort  of  freebooters  and 
outlaws,  is  a  heap  of  ruins  marking  the  sight  of  an  ancient  Khan  .  .  .  Not  another  build- 
ing or  trace  of  human  habitation  is  to  be  found  on  any  part  of  the  road." —  Tristram. 
And  fell  among  thieves.  Highway  robbers,  banditti. 
"  Forty  thousand  workmen  were  dismissed  from  work  on 
the  temple  of  Herod  at  this  time."  —  Van  Doren.  Some 
of  these  may  have  turned  to  robbery  for  a  living. 
Stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  "  implying  that  he  was 
despoiled  of  everything  he  had."  —  G.  W.  Clark.  And 
wounded  him,  by  inflicting  blows  upon  him.  So  the 
Greek.  Even  now  the  consuls  at  Jerusalem  have  an 
agreement  with  the  chiefs  of  the  local  Arabs  to  protect 
travelers  on  this  road.  One  of  these  escorts  told  Rev. 
William  Ewing  that  recently  the  Arabs  had  wounded  a 
traveler  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  stripped  him, 
and  taken  away  his  beast  and  all  his  goods. 

31.  A  certain  priest.  Jericho  was  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  priests,  who  took  turns  at  ministering  in 
the  Temple.  He  passed  by  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ravine,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  wounded  man. 
There  was  possible  danger  from  the  same  robbers. 
The  priest  was  doubtless  in  haste  to  reach  his  home,  and 
did  not  wish  to  spend  the  time  and  money  and  disagree- 
able labor  that  caring  for  the  wounded  would  entail. 

32.  And  likewise  a  Levite.  A  Levite  was  one 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  a  priest  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron 
in  that  tribe.  The  Levites  performed  the  humble  serv- 
ices of  the  temple,  as  cleaning,  carrying  fuel,  and  acting 
as  choristers.  Came  and  looked  on  him.  This 
translation  gives  the  impression  that  the  Levite  did  more 
than  the  priest;  but  in  the  Greek  the  verb  is  the  same. 
They  both  alike  came,  and  looked,  and  passed  on. 

33.  But  a  certain  Samaritan.  The  Samaritans 
were  a  mixed  race,  descended  from  a  commingled  an- 
cestry of  Jews  and  heathen  at  the  time  of  the  captivity 
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34-  a„dcTme  to  Jim',  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  on^em  oil  and  wine-, 
and  he  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took 
care  of  him. 

35.  And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed,  1^  took  out  two  "pence,  and  gave 
(hem  to  the  host,  and  said?  untohim-  Take  care  of  him  ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
spendest  more,  T>  when  I  come  back  again,  1  will  repay  thee. 

36.  Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  p**sed  neighbour  unto  him 
that  fell  among  the  *'£? 

37.  And  he  said,  He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him.  AndJeJuB^aid  unto  him> 
Go,  and  do  thou  likewise. 

a  See  Matt.  20:  2. 

of  Israel  (2  Kings  17:  24).  They  accepted  the  Pentateuch  only,  as  their  Bible.  They  were 
greatly  despised  by  the  Jews  who  "  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans  "  (John  4:  9). 

Note.  It  will  add  interest  to  this  lesson  to  recall  that  the  present  Samaritan  High 
priest,  Jacob,  son  of  Aaron  (presiding  over  the  little  remnant  of  less  than  200  Samaritans), 
came  from  Shechem  to  Jerusalem  and  addressed  in  Hebrew  the  great  Sunday-school  con- 
vention there  in  1904.     His  address  was  interpreted  by  a  Christian  Jew,  concluding  thus: 

"  As  representatives  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  though  indeed  at  present  the  smallest 
of  the  four  monotheistic  forms  of  religion,  we,  priests  and  laymen  of  the  Samaritans,  bid  to 
you  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Land  of  Promise. 

"  In  this  representative  assembly  we  recognize  a  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  precept, 
'Rejoice,  O  ye  nations,  with  his  people'  (Deut.  32:  43) — and  we  seize  this  opportunity 
in  order  to  record  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity and  all  sincere  disciples  of  his  have  always  evinced  a  deep  sympathy  with  our  people, 
a  reverence  for  Sacred  Books,  and  an  interest  in  our  history. 

"  May  the  God  of  Israel  bless  you  in  your  coming  in,  and  in  your  going  out,  from  this 
time  forth  and  forever.     Amen.'"  —  From  Hartshorn''  s  Glimpses  of  Bible  Lands,  1905. 

34.  Bound  up  his  wounds,  requiring  personal  care  and  gentleness,  pouring  in 
(rather  "  on  them,"  R.  v.)  oil  and  wine,  the  usual  remedies  in  the  East,  and  commended 
by  Greek  and  Latin  physicians.  Set  him  on  his  own  beast,  while  he  himself  walked 
beside  him.  His  care  must  have  consumed  considerable  time,  and  exposed  him  to  danger 
from  robbers.  Brought  him  to  an  inn,  more  like  our  hotel  than  the  common  khan  of 
Luke  2:  7.  And  took  care  of  him.  Gave  him  his  personal  attention,  which  is  more 
costly  and  more  blessed  than  all  our  money. 

35.  And  on  the  morrow  ...  he  took  out  two  pence  (denarii)  from  his  girdle, 
worth  about  16  cents  each,  but  the  usual  pay  for  a  day's  labor  (Matt.  20:  2),  so  that  it 
was  equivalent  to  $3.00  or  $4.00  in  our  day.  Whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  etc. 
He  did  all  he  could,  consistently  with  his  other  duties. 

36.  Which  now  of  these  three  .  .  .  was  (proved,  became)  neighbour  unto  him? 
"  Ask  yourself,  not  whom  you  are  bound  to  love  and  aid,  but  whom  you  would  wish  to 
love  you  and  aid  you  if  you  needed  it,  and  you  will  know  who  is  your  neighbor."  — 
Maclaren. 

37.  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.  Then  you  will  know  that  you  have  eternal  life.  The 
question  with  him  now  was  no  longer  one  of  understanding  the  law,  but  of  obeying  it;  not, 
Who  is  my  neighbor,  but,  Do  I  love  him?  "The  lesson  is  still  more  strongly  taught  by 
making  the  helper  a  Samaritan.  Perhaps,  if  Jesus  had  been  speaking  in  America,  he  would 
have  made  him  a  negro;  or,  if  in  France,  a  German;  or,  if  in  England,  a  '  foreigner.'  It 
was  a  daring  stroke  to  bring  the  despised  name  of  '  Samaritan  '  into  the  story,  and  one  sees 
what  a  hard  morsel  to  swallow  the  lawyer  found  it,  by  his  unwillingness  to  name  him,  after 
all."  —  Alexander  Maclaren. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  PARABLE. 

1.  The  test  of  our  love  to  God  is  our  expressed  love  to  our  neighbor,  because  that  is  the 
outward  visible  fruit  of  love  to  God.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  We  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  our  feelings.  "  Exquisite  emotions  may  evaporate  like  waste  steam,  instead 
of  being  set  to  drive  wheels."     We  may  not  know  the  extent  to  which  our  high  principles 
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and  ideals  are  really  a  part  of  our  characters.     But  what  we  do,  what  we  put  into  action 
toward  our  fellow  men  shows  our  real  character. 

In  Leigh  Hunt's  poem,  "  Abou  ben  Adhem,"  when  the  angel  appeared  to  him  with  his 
book,  in  which  were  written  "  the  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord,"  asked  that  his  own 
name  might  be  written  as  "  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men."     The  angel  appeared  again, — 

"  And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 
And  lo  !   Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest." 

Compare  the  conditions  given  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  the  good 
deeds  enjoined  are  not  substitutes  for  faith,  and  prayer,  and  love,  and  honesty,  but  are  the 
proofs  of  a  right  heart,  from  which  all  virtues  grow.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  the  proofs 
of  the  Spirit.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  not  substitutes  for  seeds  and  culture,  and  the  life  of 
the  tree.     All  these  are  the  means  by  which  flowers  and  fruits  may  be  gained. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  best  type  and  example  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The 
human  race  had  fallen  among  thieves,  and  had  been  robbed  of  hope,  character,  happiness, 
heaven.  But  Jesus  came  from  heaven  because  he  had  compassion.  He  bound  up  man's 
wounds  at  infinite  cost.  He  brought  him  to  the  inn,  his  Church,  the  company  of  his 
people,  the  "palace  beautiful,"  he  cares  for  him  to  the  end,  never  leaving  him,  never 
forsaking  him,  till  he  is  perfectly  restored  to  his  home,  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Professor  Drummond  speaks  of  a  boy  who  asked:  What  does  God  do  all  day?  Well, 
he  is  acting  the  Good  Samaritan,  all  day,  all  the  year,  all  eternity. 

3.  "  As  service  is  the  purpose  of  our  education,  so  also  it  is  the  means  of  our  future 
training;  we  are  trained  for  service,  and  we  are  trained  by  service.  We  are  told  that  a 
violin  tuned  by  a  master  grows  ever  richer  and  sweeter  with  the  years.  A  Stradivarius, 
three  hundred  years  old,  played  for  years  by  a  Paganini  holds  his  spirit,  they  tell  us,  as 
well  as  that  of  its  maker  in  every  plate  and  fibre,  ready  to  breathe  it  forth  again  in  music  at 
the  touch  of  a  master.  So  God  makes  us  every  one  after  his  own  fashion,  and  by  playing 
upon  us  through  the  years,  tunes  us  and  fills  us  with  His  Spirit,  and  so  prepares  us  to  praise 
Him  in  an  unending  life  of  service.  Service  is  the  end  of  all  education,  service  is  the  end 
of  immortality."  —  Pies.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Inaugural  Address,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

4.  If  we  really  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  and  cherish  a  true  hope  of  a 
home  in  the  city  of  God  hereafter,  then  we  must  possess  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  loving  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  according  to  the  definition  of  "neighbor  "  Jesus  has  here  given  us. 
Both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  we  are  to  treat  the  poor,  the  despised,  the  outcast,  the 
degraded,  as  our  neighbors,  and  give  them  all  possible  aid,  and  not  pass  them  by  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  to  treat  the  Indians  as  our  neighbors;  and  the  foreigners,  including 
the  Chinese,  as  our  neighbors;  and  the  colored  race  as  our  neighbors;  and  the  prisoners, 
and  the  neglected  and  ignorant,  as  our  neighbors.  Every  town  and  city,  every  part  of  our 
nation,  has  some  portion  of  this  problem  on  their  hands.  Its  only  solution  is  that  which 
Christ  gives  in  this  parable, — Love  your  neighbors  as  yourselves.  The  individual 
that  refuses  to  do  this  is  excluded  from  heaven.  The  nation  that  does  it  not  is  doomed  to 
destruction.  The  parable  shows  us  Our  Nation's  Hope.  True,  pure  Christianity  will 
save  us. 

5.  This  is  equally  true  of  all  our  relations  to  others,  in  business,  in  politics,  in  the 
church.  President  Roosevelt  said  the  other  day  that  our  true  motto  is  "  All  men  up,  and 
not  some  men  down.  Every  generous  impulse  in  us  revolts  at  the  thought  of  thrusting 
down  instead  of  helping  any  such  man." 

Illustration.  "  When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man  stooping  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 
weary  with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards  him,  who  was  an  hundred  years  of  age.  He 
received  him  kindly,  washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down,  but  observ- 
ing that  the  old  man  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat,  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshiped  the 
fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God;  at  which  answer  Abraham  grew  so  zealously 
angry  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the 
night  and  an  unguarded  condition.  When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  him  and 
asked  him  where  the  stranger  was;  he  replied,  '  I  thrust  him  away,  because  he  did  not  wor- 
ship thee.'  God  answered,  '  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  though  he  dishonored 
me;  and  couldest  not  thou  endure  him  for  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble?  ' 
Upon  this,  saith  the  story,  Abraham  fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  en- 
tertainment   and  wise  instruction.     Go    thou   and    do   likewise;    and    thy   charity   will   be 
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rewarded  by  the  God  of  Abraham."  "  This  story,"  says  Stanley,  "  was  apparently  told  by 
a  Jewish  prisoner  at  Tripoli  to  the  Persian  poet,  Saadi,  whilst  working  as  a  slave,  thence 
copied  by  Grotius,  thence  by  Taylor,  thence  appropriated  by  Franklin." 

Illustrations.  Hood's  "The  Lady's  Dream,"  where  she  saw  the  funeral  procession 
of  one  who  had  died  through  her  neglect;  and  the  sick,  the  starving,  whom  she  might  have 
helped,  —  their  sad  eyes  burned  her  very  soul. 

"  And  yet  it  was  never  in  my  soul  But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 

To  play  so  ill  a  part ;  As  well  as  by  want  of  heart." 

So  Hood  aroused  the  British  world  in  his  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

6.  Christian  missions,  home  and  foreign,  are  among  the  most  notable  examples  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  This  parable  answers  every  objection  that  can  be  brought 
against  them.  So  long  as  a  single  land  remains  unenlightened  by  the  Christian  religion, 
every  church  should  have  the  spirit  of  the  missionary  who  would  leave  even  heaven  to 
preach  the  gospel.  If  ministering  to  the  bodies  of  men  is  a  Christian  duty  and  privilege, 
still  more  is  the  ministering  to  their  spiritual  needs,  helping  men  to  the  water  of  life, 
bringing  liberty  to  those  bound  in  the  prison-house  of  sin,  who  are  sick  in  spirit  and  lonely, 
"without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world." 

And  the  sending  help  in  time  of  famine  to  India  and  China,  distributed  by  the 
missionaries,  has  been  a  great  power  in  illustrating  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

7.  Children  as  well  as  others  should  know  something  of  the  great  outflowing  in  Christian 
lands  of  help  to  all  who  are  sick  and  suffering  and  ignorant.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  in 
our  cities  can  tell  one-tenth  of  what  is  being  done  and  given  in  the  work  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Read  Edward  Everett  Hale's  H<rw  Christ  Came  to  Boston,  and  Jacob  Riis' 
books.  Get  the  list  in  our  great  cities,  where  the  very  names  and  officers  of  such  societies 
will  fill  a  large  volume. 

8.  Show  children  how  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  this  parable,  in  their  treatment  of 
those  weaker  and  poorer  than  themselves,  the  neglected,  the  weak-minded,  the  unfortunate. 

Wrought  into  Gold. 

"  I  saw  a  smile,  —  to  a  poor  man  'twas  given, 

And  he  was  old. 
The  sun  broke  forth ;   I  saw  that  smile  in  heaven 

Wrought  into  gold. 
Gold  of  such  lustre  never  was  vouchsafed  to  us ; 
It  made  the  very  light  of  day  more  luminous. 

"  I  saw  a  toiling  woman  sinking  down 

Footsore  and  cold. 
A  soft  hand  covered  her  —  the  humble  gown, 

Wrought  into  gold, 
Grew  straight  imperishable,  and  will  be  shown 
To  smiling  angels  gathered  round  the  judgment  throne. 

"  Wrought  into  gold !     We  that  pass  down  life's  hours 

So  carelessly, 
Might  make  the  dusty  way  a  path  of  flowers 

If  we  would  try. 
Then  every  gentle  deed  we've  done,  or  kind  word  given, 
Wrought  into  gold,  would  make  us  wondrous  rich  in  heaven." 


LESSON  IV. —July  22. 

JESUS  TEACHING  HOW  TO  PRAY.  —  Luke  11  :   1-13. 

COMMIT  vs.  9,  10.    READ  Luke  10 :  1-23,  38-42  ;  18  :  1-14. 

GOLDENTEXT.-iorrf,  teach  us  to  pray.  —Luke  ii  :  1. 
INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Christ's  Example  as  to  Prayer.  —  It 

is  well  to  note  Jesus'  habits  as  to  prayer. 
In  Inglis'  Bible  Text  Cyclopedia  twenty- 
one  instances  are  referred  to  where   Jesus 


prayed,  besides  the  general  statement  in 
Heb.  5:  7,  that  "  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  " 
he  had  "  offered  up  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions with  strong  cryings  and  tears,"  "  and 
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was  heard."  Prayers  in  secret,  Matt.  14: 
23;  26:  39;  Mark  1:  35;  Luke  5:  16;  6: 
12;  9:  18.  In  public,  Matt.  11 :  25;  26: 
26;  Luke  II:  1;  John  11 :  41;  17:  1. 
Grace  before  meat,  Matt.  14:  19;  26:  26; 
Mark  6:  41.  Long  prayers,  in  public  and 
in  private,  John  17;  Mark  1:  35;  Luke  6: 
12.  Short,  ejaculatory  prayers,  Matt.  27: 
46;  Luke  23:  34;  John  11 :  41;  12:  27. 
Prayer  for  friends,  Matt.  19:  13;  Luke 
22:  32;  John  17.  Prayer  for  enemies, 
Luke  23:  34.  Prayer  for  kitnself  (but 
always  with  the  thought  of  others),  Matt. 
26:  39;  27:  46. 

Christ's  Teachings  about  Prayer.  — 
In  the  following  groups,  which  include  par- 
allel accounts  of  the  same  incident,  the 
chronological  order  has  been  followed  so 
far  as  possible;  and,  so  arranged,  they  re- 
veal also  a  logical  order  representing  regu- 
lar stages  of  advance. 

Make  of  each  group  a  connected  state- 
ment, by  eliminating  all  repetition,  and  tak- 


ing only  what  each  reference  adds  to  the 
thought.  (The  references  should  be  taken 
in  the  order  as  given.) 

Write  down  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  each  group  —  the  main  thought  or 
teaching. 

Note  and  indicate  the  steady  progress  of 
the  teaching;  the  distinct  steps  in  advance. 

Group  1.  Matt.  6:  5,  6. 

Group  2.  Matt.  6:  7,  8. 

Group  3.  Matt.  6:  9-13. 

Group  4.  Mark  11 :  25;  Matt.  5:  44. 

Group  5.  Mark  11 :  22;  Luke  17:  6; 
Matt.  21:  21;  Mark  1 1 :  23;  Matt.  17:  20; 
Mark  ii  :  24;  Matt.  21:  22. 

Group  6.   Luke  18:  1-8;   11  :  5-9. 

Group  7.  Luke  11:  11-13. 

Group  8.  Luke  18:  9-14. 

Group  9.  Matt.  18:  19,  20;  9:  37,  38. 

Group  10.  John  14:  13,  14;  15:  7,  16; 
16:  23,  24,  26,  27. 

(See  Lessons  in  the  School  of  Prayer,  by 
A.  T.  Pierson.) 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

Prayer  is  natural  to  children,  and  they 
can  easily  be  guided  into  right  views  of 
prayer,  and  led  away  from  some  errors  they 
easily  fall  into. 

They  can  be  taught  much  from  Christ's 
comparison  of  prayer  to  children  asking 
parents  for  what  they  want,  as  for  instance 

God's  desire  to  give  us  what  is  good. 

The  folly  of  merely  "  saying  prayers." 

Why  sometimes  God  refrains  from  giving  just  what 
we  ask  because  it  is  not  good  for  us. 

How  at  the  same  time  he  hears  our  prayers,  and 
gives  us  better  things  than  we  ask. 

How  we  do  not  feel  tree  to  ask  if  we  have  been  dis- 
obedient. 

The  meaning  of  "  thy  will  be  done." 

Be  sure  and  have  them  learn  by  heart  v. 
13,  and  other  verses  also,  which  will  impress 
on  them  the  essentials  of  the  privilege  of 
prayer. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  verses  selected,  together  with  a 
study  of  prayer  and  its  answer. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Matt.  7:  7-1 1. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — December,  a.  d.  29,  not  long 
after  the  last  lesson. 

Place.  —  Somewhere  in  Perea. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  During 
the  Perean  ministry,  near  the  close  of  his 
third  year. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Compare  the   Lord's  Prayer  as  given   here  and  in 

Matthew. 
Compare  v.  13  with  Matt.  7.  n  ;  note  the  difference, 

and  give  a  reason  for  it. 
The  example  of  Christ  as  to  prayer. 
The  true  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  three  forms  of  praying  in  v.  9. 
The  three  kinds  of  answer  to  prayer. 
The  lesson  from  the  fatherhood  of  God. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  With  Christ  in  the  School 
of  Prayer. 

I.  The  Teacher  Teaches  by  Example 
(v.  1). 

II.  The  Disciples  Ask  for  a  Lesson  on 
Prayer  (v.  i). 

Some  things  Jesus  taught  by  his  example. 
See  "  Inductive  Study." 
Some  hints  to  children. 

III.  An  Object-Lesson   on  Prayer  (vs. 

2-4). 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Form  and  Spirit. 

Study  of  the  prayer  as  a  whole. 

IV.  A  Lesson  from  Human  Nature  (vs. 

5-8). 

An  Oriental  Scene. 
The  importunate  friend. 

V.  A  Lesson  from  Facts    and  Princi- 

ple (vs.  9,  10). 

Threefold  way  of  asking. 
The  threefold  answer. 

VI.  A  Lesson  from    the    Fatherhood 

of  God  (vs.  11-13). 

Earthly  parents  and  the  divine  Father. 


too. 
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THE  REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

The  Commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Books  on  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in 
First  Quarter,  Lesson  IX. 

On  the  Lord's  Prayer.  —  With  Christ 
in  the  School  of  Prayer,  by  Andrew  Mur- 
ray (Revell).  Professor  Potwin's  Here  and 
There  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  "  Does 
the  Lord's  Prayer  make  mention  of  the 
Devil?  "  The  Prayer  That  Teaches  to 
Pray,  by  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  (Re- 
vell). The  Lord's  Prayer,  by  Farrar 
(Whitaker);  by  Charles  Stanford,  D.D. 
(Macmillan);  by  Washington  Gladden 
(Houghton  &  Mifflin);  The  Model  Prayer, 
by  George  D.  Boardman,  D.D.  (Appleton). 
J.  R.  Miller's  Silent  Times,  "  The  Blessing 
of  Not  Getting."  "  Our  Lord's  Example  in 
Prayer,"  George  Adam  Smith  in  The  For- 
giveness of  Sins. 


On  Prayer. —  Professor  Phelps'  The  Still 
Hour  is  a  religious  classic.  Lessons  in  the 
School  of  Prayer,  by  A.  T.  Pierson  (Ran- 
dolph); Prayer,  Its  Nature  and  Scope,  by 
Dr.  Trumbull;  The  Children's  Prayer,  by 
Dr.  James  Wells  (Revell).  J.  R.  Miller's 
Practical  Religion  has  an  interesting  chap- 
ter on  the  "  Sweet  Odor  of  Prayer."  The 
tract  Expectation  Corner  is  without  a  rival 
as  an  allegory  on  prayer  (8  cts.). 

Literary  References.  —  Hamlet,  Act 
III.,  scene  3.  Trench's  Poems,  "  The  Sup- 
pliant"; Longfellow's  Poems,  "  Sandal- 
phon  ";  Tennyson's  "  De  Profundis," 
"The  Human  Cry";  Coleridge's  "An- 
cient Mariner,"  part  7,  stanza  22;  Poem, 
"  Strive;  yet  I  do  Not  Promise."  Tenny- 
son's Idylls  of  the  King,  "The  Passing  of 
Arthur,"  "  More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer,"  etc.;  Whittier's  "  The  Prayer- 
seeker."  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
"  Mercy  Knocking  at  the  Gate." 


1.  And  it  came  to  pass,tlu,t'  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place,  thttt 
when  he  ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray,  even  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples. 


SUBJECT:  WITH  CHRIST  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PRAYER. 

I.  The  Teacher  Teaches  by  Example.  —  V.  1.  As  he  was  praying.    This  is 

stated  not  because  it  was  unusual  for  Jesus  to  pray,  but  because  of  the  question  that  grew 
out  of  it.      Inglis  refers  to  21  recorded  instances  of  his  praying. 

"  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervor  of  thy  prayer." 

"  Jesus  was  wont,  even  as  we  are,  to  refresh  a  wasted  strength  by  draughts  from  the 
celestial  springs;  and  as  Antaeus,  in  his  wrestling,  recovered  himself  as  he  touched  the 
ground,  so  we  find  Jesus,  in  the  great  crises  of  his  life,  falling  back  upon  heaven."  — 
H.  Burton. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  teaching  than  by  example.  The  fact  that  Jesus,  the  good 
Master,  the  ideal  man,  prayed,  inspired  the  disciples  to  pray;  for  if  Jesus  found  help  and 
power  in  prayer,  how  much  more  his  disciples;  if  he  needed  to  pray,  how  much  greater  was 
their  need.  They  saw  also  the  answers  to  Jesus'  prayer.  When  President  Harper  was  un- 
dergoing an  operation  which  was  likely  to  end  in  death,  the  whole  university  met  together 
for  prayer.  "  Men  of  the  world  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  — heroes  of  literature  like 
Scott  and  Johnson;  men  of  research  like  Maxwell  or  Faraday;  statesmen  like  Lincoln  and 
Gladstone;  soldiers  like  Gordon,  Havelock  .  .  .  have  believed  in  prayer  and  used  it." 
In  a  certain  place.  The  place  is  unknown,  but  many  of  the  solitudes  of  Palestine  must 
have  been  holy  ground,  like  that  around  the  flaming  bush  to  Moses,  because  Jesus  com- 
muned there  with  the  heavenly  Father,  and  the  heavens  were  opened  to  him,  as  to  Jacob  at 
Bethel. 

II.  The  Disciples  Ask  for  a  Lesson  011  Prayer. —  V.  1.     Lord,  teach  us  to 

pray.  Bruce,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  sug- 
gests that  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  story  of  Mary  and  Martha,  and  the  Les- 
son on  Prayer,  form  together  a  group  having  for  their  common  heading,  At  School  with 
Jesus.  We  must  learn  to  do  even  the  best  things,  if  we  would  do  them  in  the  best  way. 
With  the  holiest  and  most  earnest  spirit,  we  need  to  learn  how  to  express  it  most  perfectly. 
The  one  most  full  of  music,  or  of  artistic  talent,  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  learn  how  best 
to  express  what  is  within  him.  So  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  prayer.  The  more  we  have  of  it, 
the  more  we  desire  to  learn  to  pray. 
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July  22.  JESUS  TEACHING  HOW  TO  PRAY.  Luke  ii:   1-13. 

2.  And  he  said  unto  them,  When  ye  pray,  say,  ' 0ur  Father  whioh  art in  heaven- 
Hallowed  be  thy  name.     Thy  kingdom  come.     Thy  wiU be done' as 'in heaven- B0 inearth- 

3.  Give  us  day  by  day  "our  daily  bread. 

4.  And  forgive  us  our  sins  ;  for  we  ourseiVe8  a^so  forgive  every  one  that  is 
indebted  to  us.     And  b'r^  us  not  into  temptation;  but deliyer us from  evil- 

1  Matt.  6:9.  a  Greek,  our  bread  for  the  coming  day.     Am. 'Rev.  adds,  "  or,  our  needful  bread." 

Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  in  his  sermon  on  "Our  Lord's  Example  in  Prayer,"  points 
out  three  lessons  we  learn  from  our  Teacher's  example. 

1.  He  based  all  prayer  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Prayer  is  not  an  effort  to  tell  God 
what  He  knows  already,  nor  an  attempt  to  change  His  wise  and  loving  will;  but  it  is  the 
unburdening  of  heavy  hearts,  the  converse  of  our  hearts  with  the  Father. 

2.  Jesus  made  prayer  the  real  battle  and  battlefield  of  life.  His  seasons  of  prayer  were 
often  seasons  of  struggle,  trouble,  and  strivings;  as  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  when  the  Greeks 
came  to  visit  him,  in  Gethsemane. 

So  General  Gordon  made  his  prayers  the  real  battle  of  life.  More  than  once  he  said: 
"  I  had  a  hard  half  hour  this  morning  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord."  Agag  was 
his  old  evil  self,  "catering  for  notice  and  praise."  His  prayers  were  strivings  for  sanctifi- 
cation  and  character. 

3.  Our  Lord' s  example  in  prayer  consists  in  the  endlessness  of  the  warfare  in  prayer. 
Each  victory  is  followed  by  a  fresh  battle,  and  new  enlistment.  "  Disbanded  soldiers  make 
dangerous  citizens." 

Professor  Smith,  climbing  the  Weisshorn,  had  nearly  reached  the  summit,  when  the  guide 
stood  aside  to  let  him  be  first  on  the  top.  Exhilarated  by  the  thought  of  the  great  view, 
but  forgetful  of  the  high  gale  that  was  blowing  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocks,  he  sprang 
eagerly  up  them,  and  stood  erect  to  see  the  view.  The  guide  pulled  him  down  —  "On 
your  knees,  sir:  you  are  not  safe  there  except  on  your  knees."  The  summits  of  life,  —  of 
knowledge,  of  love,  of  success,  are  full  of  perils.  "On  your  knees!  "  Use  every  one  as 
an  altar  on  which  to  devote  yourselves  anew  to  God. 

Let  the  children  learn  many  lessons  of  prayer: 

Be  reverent.  Be  courteous  toward  your  heavenly  Father,  with  devout  attitude,  closed 
eyes,  and  open  heart.      "  Irreverence  is  always  a  mark  of  a  vulgar  and  shallow  nature." 

President  Hopkins  used  to  say  that  whoever  refused  to  take  the  natural  attitudes  of 
prayer  would  in  the  end  lose  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

Pray  for  what  you  really  desire  and  need. 

Saying  prayers  is  not  praying.     Prayer  cannot  be  used  as  a  mere  charm. 

"  Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire 
Uttered  or  unexpressed." 

In  public  service  follow  the  leader  in  your  thought  and  make  his  prayer  your  own. 

Put  your  heart  into  every  form  of  prayer. 

What  should  we  pray  for? 

Prayer  is  not  a  substitute  for  care  and  watching  and  work.  It  will  not  do  for  us  what 
we  ought  to  do  for  ourselves.     But  it  will  help  us  to  do. 

Frederick  Douglass  used  to  say  that  he  often  prayed  for  freedom,  but  his  prayer  was 
never  answered  till  he  prayed  with  his  feet. 

The  Salvation  Army  call  united  prayer  a  "  knee-drill." 

III.  All  Object  Lesson  on  Prayer,  Its  Form  and  Spirit.  — Vs.  2-4.    Compare 

the  Lord's  Prayer  here  with  the  fuller  form  given  in  Matthew.     Also  the  still  more  abbrevi- 
ated form  in  both  the  English  and  American  Revisions. 

2.  When  ye  pray,  say.  Matthew's  fuller  report  is,  "After  this  manner  therefore 
pray  ye." 

1.  This  prayer  expresses  the  true  spirit  of  prayer.  It  is  the  spirit  more  than  the  form 
that  is  to  be  imitated.  Thus  the  apostles  understood  it,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  their 
recorded  prayers.  The  fact  that  Christ  gave  his  prayer  in  two  different  forms  shows  that 
no  exact  form  of  words  was  required. 

2.  It  is  right,  and  often  blessed,  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  form  for  bringing  large 
numbers  into  the  unity  of  worship,  provided  it  is  always  filled  with  the  spirit;  but  it  must 
not  be  imposed  upon  the  worshipers  as  a  law,  nor  its  mere  repetition  viewed  as  a  virtue. 
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3.  The  order  and  movement  of  this  prayer  is  full  of  instruction  for  our  daily  life.  It 
implies  the  great  essential  teachings  of  Christianity. 

4.  "  In  Da-nte's  Purgatorio,  after  he  and  his  guide  have  climbed  the  three  steps  —  the 
white  step  of  sincerity,  the  dark-purple  step  of  contrition,  the  flaming  step  of  love  —  to 
stand  before  the  angel  of  penitence  on  the  diamond  threshold  which  typifies  Christ's  merits 
—  after  they  have  passed  through  the  wicket-gate,  they  come  to  the  lowest  of  the  seven 
narrow  terraces  which  run  round  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory.  It  is  the  terrace  of  pride, 
and  is  carved  with  divine  examples  of  humility.  Here  they  see  a  great  multitude  advancing 
toward  them,  bent  down  to  earth  under  the  weight  of  heavy  rocks,  and  reminding  Dante  as 
they  crawl  along  of  the  corbels  in  Gothic  buildings  bent  double  under  the  weight  of  superin- 
cumbent columns,  their  knees  touching  their  breasts,  and  seeming  to  say,  with  tears,  '  More 
I  cannot  bear.'  .  .  .  Dante  exclaims:  "O  haughty  Christians,  wretched,  heavy-laden, 
weak  in  mental  vision,  perceive  ye  not  that  we  are  but  worms  born  to  bring  forth  the 
angelic  butterfly  that  soars  unclothed  to  judgment?  " 

Then  for  their  discipline,  that  they  may  attain  their  angelic  nature,  they  are  taught  to 
chant  the  Lord's  Prayer  they  had  learned  in  their  childhood,  becoming  like  little  children 
as  they  repeat  it  over  and  over  "  in  the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  making  of  every  single  clause 
an  act  of  submission  and  humility."  —  Farrar  on  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Note  on  this  Prayer  as  a  whole: 

First.  It  is  based  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  We  are  children,  prodigals  it  may  be, 
often  forgetting  our  Father,  often  disobeying  him,  and  yet  children  still,  who  may  come 
penitently,  and  become  not  only  by  birth,  but  by  the  new  birth  his  spiritual  children.  The 
praying  itself  implies  that  we  want  to  be  His  true  children.  The  fact  that  God  is  our  Father 
ennobles  man.     His  soul  is  kindled  from  the  divine,  and  partakes  of  the  divine  nature. 

Notice  that  the  word  "  our  "  instead  of  "  my  "  broadens  all  the  petitions  into  unsel- 
fishness.    "You  cannot  have  God  for  a  father  without  taking  man  for  a  brother." 

Second.  The  first  petitions  are  for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness.  We 
have  not  the  true  spirit  of  prayer,  we  are  not  true  children  of  God,  unless  we  care  more  for 
his  kingdom  than  we  do  for  ourselves.  "  Christ  would  fain  exorcise  in  us  the  demon  of 
worldly  and  even  of  religious  selfishness,  uplifting  us  to  see  a  vision  of  all  things  in  God, 
inviting  us  to  open  all  our  hearts  to  His  transfiguring  and  inspiring  effluence. "  —  Farrar. 

True  prayer  is  large-hearted,  ennobling,  unselfish;  and  this  petition  modifies  all  that  we 
ask  for  ourselves,  so  that  the  personal  requests  are  subordinate  to  the  general  good. 

On  "Thy  will  be  done"  see  some  capital  remarks  in  Pres.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall's 
Does  God  Send  Trouble  ? 

Third.  Our  Personal  daily  needs,  the  basis  of  all  that  we  can  do  for  the  kingdom. 
The  ladder  that  reaches  heaven  has  its  foot  upon  the  earth.  God  cares  for  our  earthly 
welfare.  We  can  ask  what  we  desire,  but  put  those  desires  in  a  subordinate  place,  as  in 
this  prayer. 

"  Lord,  for  to-morrow  and  its  needs, 
I  do  not  pray  ; 
But  keep  me,  guide  me,  love  me,  Lord, 
Just  for  to-day." 

The  petition  is  for  more  than  bodily  food.  It  includes  supplies  of  spiritual  food,  — 
food  for  the  hungry  heart,  food  for  the  taste,  for  every  right  hunger,  food  for  the  mind, 
food  for  the  soul.  All  these  are  ennobled  by  being  received  from  the  hand  of  a  loving 
Father. 

"  Each  blessing  to  my  soul  most  dear 
Because  conferred  by  thee." 

Fourth.  Our  Personal  Spiritual  Needs.  (1)  Forgiveness,  without  which  no  further 
advance  can  be  made.  (2)  Escape  from  temptations  either  by  leading  us  away  from  those 
too  great  for  us,  or  by  giving  us  grace  to  conquer  and  change  enemies  into  friends. 
Ruskin  says,  "  There  is  but  one  rule  about  temptation;  namely, 

'  Think  it  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous, 
And  kill  it  in  the  shell.'  " 

(3)  The  victory  over  all  evil  of  every  kind,  temporal  or  spiritual. 

"  Four  things  which  are  not  in  Thy  treasury,  Our  sins,  and  our  contrition, 

We  lay  before  Thee,  Lord,  with  this  petition  —  Oh,  meet  our  needs  for  all 

Our  nothingness,  our  wants,  From  Thy  rich  mercy  free  ! " 
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July  22.  JESUS  TEACHING  HOW  TO  PRAY.  Luke  11:   1-13. 

5.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall 
go  unto  him  at  midnight,  and  say  u"0to  him,  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves  ; 

6.  f0°rr  a  friend  of  mine  [^^""Yfrlma journey,  and  I  have  nothing  to  set 
before  him- 

7-  tni  ne  from  within  shall  answer  and  say,  Trouble  me  not:  the  door 
is  now  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed  ;  I  cannot  rise  and  give 
thee-? 

8.  I  say  unto  you,  1  Though  he  will  not  rise  and  give  him,  because  he  is 
his  friend,  yet  because  of  his  importunity  he  will  a™ee  and  give  him  as 
many  as  he  needeth. 

9.  -And  I  say  unto  you,  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. 

10.  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth; 
and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened. 

1  Luke  18:  1.  2  Matt.  7:7;  Mark  11  :  24  ;  John  15  :  7  ;  James  1  :  6  ;   1  John  3  :  22. 

Fifth.  In  Matthew  (a.  v.)  the  prayer  concludes  with  reasons  why  we  can  pray  to 
our  Father  in  perfect  confidence,  and  an  expression  of  the  true  spirit  of  prayer. 

IV.  A  Lesson  from  Human  Nature.    Au  Oriental  Scene.  —  Vs.  5-8.    5.  Go 

unto  him  at  midnight.  In  hot  climates  traveling  was  largely  done  in  the  night.  But 
for  the  householder  it  was  a  most  inconvenient  time,  when  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of 
patience  to  grant  the  request.  Lend  me  three  loaves.  Thin  cakes,  of  which  it  would 
easily  take  three  to  satisfy  a  hungry  man. 

6.  For  a  friend  of  mine.  Giving  the  reason  for  his  inopportune  but  urgent  request. 
The  friend,  arriving  at  that  late  hour,  was  doubtless  suffering  from  hunger.  There  were 
almost  no  hotels  in  the  East  to  which  he  could  go.  The  host  was  entirely  out  of  food,  but 
hoped  that  his  friend  might  have  some  left  over,  though  usually  they  prepare  bread  enough 
only  for  a  single  day.      Perhaps  he  did  not  even  have  meal  to  make  bread  of. 

7.  Trouble  me  not.  Bruce  makes  this  equivalent  to  "  Don't  bother  me."  My  chil- 
dren are  with  me  in  bed.  In  the  same  apartment,  but  not  in  the  same  bed.  Each  had 
a  bed,  or  mattress.  "  It  is  usual  for  a  whole  family  (of  the  poor)  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room."     I  cannot  rise  and  give  thee.     It  is  altogether  too  much  trouble. 

8.  Not  .  .  .  because  he  is  his  friend.  Though  the  higher  motives  will  not  avail, 
for  the  friendship  is  so  weak.  Yet  because  of  his  importunity.  The  word  rendered 
by  importunity  is  too  mild.  It  is  a  very  striking  word  to  describe  persistence:  literally, 
shamelessness.  "  As  related  to  prayer,  it  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  intercession 
for  Sodom  (Gen.  18:  23-33);  and  of  the  Syrophenician  woman  (Matt.  15:  22-28)."  — 
M.  R.  Vincent.  He  will  rise  and  give  him.  It  was  less  trouble  to  grant  his  wishes 
than  it  was  to  endure  the  unwearied  importunity. 

The  Argument.  God  is  not  compared  with  this  selfish  man.  "  It  is  not  a  compari- 
son, but  a  contrast."  —  Sadler.  The  argument  of  this  parable  is:  "  If  selfish  man  can  be 
won  by  prayer  and  importunity  to  give,"  "much  more  certainly  shall  the  bountiful  Lord 
bestow."  —  Trench. 

V.  A  Lesson  from  Facts  and  Principles.  —  Vs.  9,  10.    Prayer  is  the  door  to  the 

divine  treasure  house  which  contains  supplies  for  all  our  needs. 

1.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  history  is  full,  that  the  way  to 
receive  is  to  ask. 

2.  It  is  the  natural  method,  according  to  God's  laws,  that  the  way  to  receive  is  to 
seek. 

The  Threefold  Way  of  Asking.  9.  Ask,  .  .  .  seek,  .  .  .  knock.  These  words 
imply  three  methods  of  prayer,  and  perhaps  three  degrees  of  intensity.  Ask,  express  your 
desire,  go  to  God  with  it,  including  and  gathering  up  in  itself  the  "seek"  and  the 
"  knock,"  as  in  v.  13,  for  these  are  modes  of  asking.  Seek  by  all  active  efforts,  which  are 
acted  prayers;  use  all  possible  means,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Knock 
at  the  door  of  God's  treasure  house  of  blessings  for  the  blessings  which  no  seeking  can 
obtain,  but  which  must  be  given  by  God. 

The  Threefold  Promise  of  An  Answer.  10.  For  every  one  that  asketh  re- 
ceiveth.    There  is  no  exception.     True  asking  will  combine  seeking  and  knocking.     The 
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i  i. 

if  lie  ask 


1  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will 
And  of  which  of  you  that  is  a  father  shall  his  son  ask  a  loaf,  and 

a  fish,  *;J,'  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent  ? 


he  give    him  a  stone  ?  or 


1  Matt.  7  :  9. 


answer  will  be  given  according  to  the  kind  of  asking.  And  every  one  that  seeketh 
findeth.  Most  of  the  best  things  must  be  sought  for,  as  the  graces,  education,  character. 
For  others,  as  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  special  providences,  divine  guidance,  God's  tender 
love,  opportunities,  revelations,  we  must  knock  at  God's  treasury  door,  and  to  him  that 
knocketh  it  shall  be  opened. 

Note  i.  No  one  really  seeks  who  does  not  repent  of  his  sins.  He  cannot  find  while 
he  keeps  his  sins.     So  in  Hamlet  Claudius  found: 

"  Oh,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?     '  Forgive  me  my  foul  murther  '  ? 
That  cannot  be  ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murther, 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence  ?  " 

"Ah,  no!  forever  and  forever  no!  And  so,  though  he  still  remains  upon  his  knees,  he 
soon  finds  that  his  prayer  is  but  a  hollow  mockery,  and  rising,  he  sighs  aloud : 

'  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below  ; 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go.' 

"Ah,  my  friends,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  prayer  may  be  so  infinite  a  boon  to  you. 
Satan  trembles  when  he  sees  not  only  'the  weakest  saint,'  but  even  the  vilest  sinner,  'on 
his  knees.'  "  —  Farrar, 

Note  2.  Delays  are  not  refusals.  Many  things  cannot  be  received  without  prepara- 
tion, and  without  time.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  best  gifts,  as  graces,  intelligence, 
wisdom. 

Note  3.     There  Are  Three  Ways  in  Which  Prayer  Is  Answered:  — 

1.  The  very  act  of  praying  brings  us  into  communion  with  God,  which  is  the  best 
answer  to  prayer.  The  giving  and  receiving  are  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
God.     See  Trench's  Poems,  "  The  Suppliant." 

2.  A  giving  of  the  exact  thing  asked  for,  whenever  it  is  wisest  and  best. 

3.  Since  the  exact  thing  we  ask  for,  in  the  form  we  ask  for  it,  would  often  be  the 
worst  thing  for  us,  and  what  we  really  do  not  desire,  therefore,  in  such  cases  God  gives  us 
the  spirit  of  our  prayer,  what  we  really  want,  what  we  would  have  asked  for  in  form  if  we 
had  known  all  things  as  God  does. 

"  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  gods 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers." 


We  ask  for  poison,  thinking  we  are  asking 
for  honey;  we  ask  for  apples  of  Sodom,  imagin- 
ing them  to  be  fruits  of  Paradise.  God  answers 
by  giving  the  honey  and  the  fruits  of  Paradise. 

"  An  answer,  not  that  you  long  for, 
But  diviner,  will  come  one  day  ; 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it, 
Yet  strive,  and  wait,  and  pray." 

VI.  A  Lesson  from  the  Fatherhood  of 

God.  —  Vs.  11-13.  n.  If  a  son.  Jesus  appeals 
to  parent  nature.  Ask  bread  (a  loaf)  .  .  .  will 
he  give  him  a  stone?  "The  loaves  or  cakes 
used  in  the  East  at  that  time  are  said  to  have 
resembled  a  smooth,  flat  stone."  —  Professor 
Piddle.  No  -father  would  deceive  his  son  by 
appearances,  and  give  him  something  useless  and 
costless  instead  of  what  he  asks. 
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12.  Or  $•  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  °?eer  him  a  scorpion  ? 

13.  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil- 
dren; how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him  ? 


Illustration.  Dr.  Trumbull,  at  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Catherine,  saw  the  coarse,  black 
bread  made  into  hard  balls  from  unbolted  bar- 
ley meal,  with  which  some  dependent  serfs 
were  fed.  He  obtained  a  ball  of  this  bread, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  intending  to 
use  it  as  a  paper-weight,  "  but  it  was  acci- 
dentally thrown  away  a  few  days  later,  being 
mistaken  by  me  for  a  piece  of  granite.  Then 
it  was  that  I  realized  how  a  man  might  give  to 
his  son  a  stone,  when  he  asked  for  bread."  — 
Oriental  Social  Life.  Scorpion. 

If  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  .   .   .  give  him 
a  serpent  ?     Which  resembles  some  forms  of  fish.     Here  the  substitute  spoken  of  is  not 
merely  useless,  but  hurtful. 

12.  Ask  an  egg  .  .  .  offer  him  a  scorpion  ?  The  white  scorpion  with  the  tail 
folded  "  would  not  look  unlike  a  small  egg.  Perhaps,  however,  the  contrast  refers  only  to 
the  different  properties  of  the  egg  and  the  scorpion,  which  is  sufficiently  emphatic."  — 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book. 

There  are  few  fathers  who  would  refuse  the  necessities  of  life  to  a  child,  or  give  that 
which  is  harmful,  or  useless  instead. 

If  the  child  asks  for  the  stone,  the  serpent,  the  scorpion,  —  anything  injurious, — the 
father  will  give  him  good  food  instead. 

13.  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  imperfect,  with  more  or  less  selfishness  mingled  with  all 
you  do,  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children.  The  parent  that  does  not  do  this  is  a  rare 
monster,  probably  does  not  exist.  How  much  more.  The  difference  is  infinite.  Shall 
your  heavenly  Father.  The  holy,  heavenly,  loving,  perfect  Father,  who  makes  heaven 
what  it  is,  who  is  able  to  answer  every  prayer,  who  loves  his  children,  and  desires  for  them 
every  good  that  is  possible.  Give  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  best  of  all  good  gifts,  the  sum 
and  source  of  all.  It  is  like  giving  life  to  the  dead,  making  possible  to  him  all  enjoyments 
and  all  powers.  It  is  like  giving  light  to  those  in  the  dark,  or  sight  to  the  blind,  revealing 
all  the  glories  of  earth  and  sky.  The  good  Father  who  gives  this  best  of  all  gifts,  will  not 
withhold  any  of  the  lesser  good  things. 

"LIKE  AS  A  FATHER." 

The  life  of  a  beautiful  girl  was  nearing  its  close.  The  busy  father,  active  in  legal  and 
political  life,  made  short  visits  to  his  office  to  perform  the  most  necessary  duties,  and  hurried 
home  again  day  by  day  to  be  near  her  in  her  last  days.  He  spent  every  possible  moment 
in  granting  her  every  wish,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  him  that  his  daughter  was  finding  in 
her  religion  a  source  of  strength  that  robbed  approaching  death  of  terror.  He  was  an 
upright  man,  but  one  from  whose  busy  life  religion  had  been  crowded  out. 

One  day,  as  he  sat  by  the  bedside,  his  daughter  asked  him  to  read  to  her.  He  found  a 
magazine,  and  read  some  bright  bits  of  poetry  and  fiction.  It  pleased  her,  but  she  wanted 
something  else. 

"  Father,"  she  asked,  "  will  you  get  my  Bible  and  read  from  that?  " 

"Certainly,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  and  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise  of  her  request. 

He  was  a  strong  man,  with  a  clear  voice  and  with  a  good  degree  of  self-control.  He 
had  mastered  his  own  feelings  in  these  days  of  patient  and  affectionate  ministration  that  he 
might  bring  to  the  sick-room  every  element  of  cheer  that  was  possible.  And  now  he  began, 
calmly  and  quietly,  to  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  knew  where  to  find  it,  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  good,  and  he  read  with  a  growing  appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  its 
sublimity. 

But  the  daughter  grew  more  and  more  restless. 

"  Don't  you  like  it?  "  he  asked. 
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"  O  father,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  isn't  that  I  want,  about  our  righteousness  exceeding  that 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees !  Can't  you  find  the  place  where  it  says,  '  Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him  '  ?  " 

His  voice  trembled  a  little,  but  he  said,  "  I  will  find  it,"  and  he  turned  to  the  concord- 
ance in  the  back  of  the  Bible.  But  when  he  found  the  place  and  began  to  read,  "  Like  as 
a  father,"  he  could  bear  no  more. 

"  O  my  child,"  he  cried,  "  if  God  cares  for  you  as  I  do  —  " 

He  bent  over  the  bed  and  wept. 

"  It  is  the  verse  we  both  need,"  she  said,  softly,  after  a  few  minutes. 

And  he  knelt  beside  the  bed  and  said: 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  the  verse  for  us  both."  —  From  the   Youth's  Companion. 


LESSON  V.  — July  29. 

JESUS  DINES  WITH  A  PHARISEE.  —  Luke   14:   1-14- 

COMMIT  vs.  13,  14.     READ  Luke  11 :  37-54. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.  —Luke  14:  11. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

5-8);  Jesus  mingled  socially  with  the 
people  (Matt.  II:  19);  parable  of  a  wed- 
ding feast  (Matt.  22:  1-14);  Jesus  went  to 
a  feast  at  a  Pharisee's  house  (Luke  7:  36); 
breakfasted  with  a  Pharisee  (Luke  11 :  37); 
dined  with  a  Pharisee  and  taught  (Luke  14: 
1  — 14);  attended  a  wedding  (John  2: 
I-11);  and  a  feast  at  Bethany  (Matt.  26: 
6-13).  Jesus'  relations  with  Mary  and 
Martha  at  Bethany  (Luke  10:  38-42;  Matt. 
21:  17). 

Consider  the  value  of  hospitality  in  help- 
ing the  poor  and  needy,  and  in  church  work. 

See  also  Rom.  12:  13;  1  Tim.  3:2; 
5:  10;   Tit.  1:  8;  Heb.  13:  2;  1  Pet.  4:  9. 


Make  a  Study  of  Jesus'  Example 
and  Teachings  as  to  Keeping  the  Sab- 
bath. 

1.  Seven  Miracles  of  Mercy  on  the 
Sabbath.  —  Matt.  12:  10-13;  Mark  1: 
21-26;  Luke  4:  38,  39;  13:  10-16;  14: 
1-6;  John  5:  5-1 1 ;  9:  1-14. 

2.  Other  instances  of  example  and 
teaching.  Matt.  12  :  1-9;  Mark  6  :  2; 
Luke  4:  16,  31;    John  7:  22,  23. 

The  lessons  you  can  learn  from  Jesus' 
teachings  and  example  as  to  hospitality. 
Matthew's  feast  (Luke  5:  29-32);  direc- 
tions to  the  apostles  (Luke  9:  4,  5;    10: 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

Make  in  your  own  mind  as  vivid  a  picture 
as  possible  of  the  scenes  and  circumstances 
in  which  Jesus  was  moving  and  teaching; 
and  make  them  equally  clear  in  picture  im- 
pression on  your  scholars  that  they  may 
almost  see  Him  as  he  was.  To  the  younger 
scholars  the  scene  may  be  located  as  if  in 
the  streets  of  their  own  town  or  village. 
The  questions  concerning  the  Sabbath,  and 
self-seeking,  and  social  pleasure  versus 
social  usefulness,  are  troubling  old  and 
young  now  as  well  as  then. 

A  man,  says  Emerson,  is  like  a  bit  of 
Labrador  spar,  which  has  no  luster  as  you 
turn  it,  till  you  come  to  a  certain  angle; 
then  it  shows  deep  and  beautiful  colors. 

It  is  something  the  same  with  a  lesson. 
At  certain  angles,  from  certain  points  of 
view,  the  truth  shines  more  brilliantly  than 
from  others. 


So  every  Bible  truth  shines  more  bril- 
liantly and  is  understood  most  clearly  when 
it  is  applied  to  immediate  daily  life,  and  can 
be  put  in  practice  every  day,  even  before 
the  scholars  leave  the  school  for  home. 


LEARN  BY  HEART. 

The   fourth  commandment;  Mark  2:  27, 
28;  Luke  14:  11,  13,  14. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  — On  a  Sabbath,  early  in  January, 
a.  D.  30.  Perhaps  2  or  3  weeks  after  our 
last  lesson. 

Place.  —  In  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  in 
Perea,  near  Bethabara  (r.  v.,  Bethany),  at 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho  (John 
10:  40). 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  Dur- 
ing his  Perean  Ministry.  Early  in  his  last 
three  months. 
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THE  LESSON 

includes  the  lesson,  and  the  similar  pas- 
sages reporting  Jesus'  works  of  healing  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  his  words  on  selfish 
ambition. 


PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  Practical  Lessons  Taught 
by  Jesus  at  a  Dinner  Table. 

The    Scene     and     Circumstances 
(v.  1). 

The  invitation. 

Jesus  accepts  the  invitation. 

The  dinner  scene. 

The  table  talk  of  Jesus. 

I.  What  to  Do  on  the  Sabbath  (vs. 
2-6). 

The  man  with  the  dropsy. 

Jesus  heals  him. 

Defends  his  act  by  an  "ad  hominem  "  argument. 

Teachings. 

II.  Jesus  Gives  Advice  to  the  Guests 

(vs.  7-1 1 ). 

The  facts  which  suggested  it. 
The  Parable. 
The  Application. 

III.  Jesus  Makes  a   Suggestion  to  his 
Host  (vs.  12-14). 

The  facts  which  suggested  it. 
The  value  of  true  hospitality. 
The  application  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  scene  and  circumstances. 

Jesus'  courtesy  combined  with  wise  faithfulness. 

How  Jesus  used  the  Sabbath. 

What  is  the  true  principle  of  Sabbath-keeping  and 
its  value  ? 

The  evil  in  self-seeking. 

Personal  observation  in  relation  to  v.  n. 

The  reward  of  faithfulness  contrasted  with  the  spirit 
that  seeks  reward. 

Application  to  the  church  of  Jesus'  rule  as  to  hos- 
pitality. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  chap.  44,  dis- 
cusses this  lesson  in  a  very  interesting  way. 
Edersheim  has  a  full  discussion  of  the  Sab- 
bath methods  of  the  Pharisees. 

Dr.  Cox's  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Ques- 
tion, 2  vols.;  Dr.  Gregg's  Facts  that  Call 
for  Faith,  chap.  IV.  The  Rambler,  vol.  I., 
No.  30,  has  an  allegory  on  Sunday  obser- 
vance. Gilfillan's  The  Sabbath  Viezved  in 
the  Light  of  Reason,  Revelation,  and  His- 
tory (Nisbet  &  Co.). 

On  the  ambition  for  the  best  seats,  see 
Ruskin's  Modern  Painters,  vol.  5,  chapter 
on  Peace.  Willis'  Poems,  "  Parrhasius," 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.  Archbishop 
Wolsey  on  his  fall. 


i.  And  it  came  to  pass,  l  w™n  he  went  into  the  house  of  one 


the  chief  Pharisees  t0 e0an T^Ch^t^t7'  that  they 


watched         I,™ 
were  watching   "•"**• 


of  the  rulers 


of 


1  Luke  7  :  36  ;   11  :  37. 


:Luke 


20  ;  Mark  3:2. 


SUBJECT:    JESUS    AS    A    GUEST    AT    A    DINNER    TEACHES    SOME 
GREAT  PRACTICAL  TRUTHS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  OCCASION. 

The  Scene  and  Circumstances.  —  V.  i.  The  Invitation,  i.  And  it  came  to 
pass  on  his  journey  with  his  disciples  southward  in  Perea  toward  Jerusalem,  of  which  jour- 
ney many  incidents  are  reported.  As  he  went,  better,  "  after  he  had  entered,"  into  the 
house.  "  This  is  the  third  instance  in  this  Gospel  of  such  friendly  intercourse  between 
Him  and  members  of  the  Pharisaic  party."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test.  One  of  the  chief 
Pharisees.  R.  v.,  "  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  Pharisees;  "  not  of  the  Pharisees  as  such, 
but  a  Pharisee  who  was  a  ruler;  "  some  official  distinction,  as  that  he  was  chief  of  the  syn- 
agogue, or  member  of  the  local  Sanhedrim." — Andrews.  To  eat  bread  on  the  sab- 
bath day.  "  Sabbath  banqueting  was  common,  and  became  proverbial  for  luxury."  — 
Lnt.  Crit.  Com.  "  To  eat  bread  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as  a  guest,  was  a  usual  practice; 
such  entertainments  on  the  Sabbath  day  were  very  usual;  they  were  often  luxurious  and 
costly.  The  only  rule  observed  was  that  all  the  viands  provided  were  cold,  everything  hav- 
ing been  cooked  on  a  previous  day."  —  H.  D.  AL.  Spence,  D.D. 

Jesus  Accepts  the  Invitation.  "  We  know  of  no  case  in  which  Jesus  refused  an 
invitation,"  no  matter  from  whom  it  came.  It  gave  him  the  opportunity  and  possibility  of 
influencing  for  good  those  whom  he  could  not  otherwise  reach.  Social  gatherings  are 
Christian  opportunities. 

The  best  headmaster  of  a  large  boys'  school  I  ever  knew  told  me  that  he  never  refused 
a  boy  because  he  was  bad,  so  sure  was  he  that  he  could  lead  the  boy  into  better  ways. 

"  Jesus  never  refused  an  invitation,"  says  Dr.  Maclaren  in  the  Sunday  School  Times, 
"whether  the  inviter  were  a  Pharisee  or  a  publican,  a  friend  or  a  foe.     He  never  mistook 
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the  disposition  of  his  host.  He  accepted  '  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,'  and  on  this 
occasion  there  was  none.  The  entertainer  was  a  spy,  and  the  feast  was  a  trap.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  malicious  watchers  at  the  table,  ready  to  note  and  to  interpret  in  the 
worst  sense  every  action  of  his,  and  him  loving  and  wishing  to  bless  even  them  !  The  chill 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  did  not  freeze  the  flow  of  his  gentle  beneficence  and  wise  teaching. 
His  meek  goodness  remained  itself  in  the  face  of  hostile  observers." 

The  Dinner  Scene.  The  house  of  this  Pharisee  ruler  was  doubtless  one  of  the  larger, 
better  class  of  houses. 

The  guests  were  naturally  his  prominent  and  wealthy  friends.  With  them  sat  Jesus  and 
his  disciples.  As  usual  in  Oriental  feasts,  even  to  this  day,  unbidden  guests  came  freely 
and  stood  about  the  room  to  look  on;  as  sometimes  with  us  at  political  and  even  religious 
club  dinners,  other  persons  can  sit  in  the  galleries  and  look  upon  the  feasting  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  guests.     Among  these  was  the  man  sick  with  the  dropsy. 

The  family  and  guests  were  seated  around  tables  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square,  and  reclined  on  couches.  For  "  the  Jews  at  this  period  had  adopted  the  system  of 
triclinia  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  chief  seat  was  the  middle  seat  in  the  central 
triclinium . ' ' 

"The  Sabbath  was  the  principal  day  for  Jewish  entertainments,"  and  the  feast 
was  with  "Jewish  luxuries  and  delights,"  as  Augustine  calls  them.  "They  celebrate  the 
Sabbath  with  a  certain  bodily  ease-loving,  careless,  and  luxurious  leisure." 

That  they  watched  him.  r.  v.,  "  were  watching,"  "were  engaged  in  watching." 
The  Greek  is  a  compound  verb,  para,  near,  by  the  side  of,  and  iereo,  to  watch.  They  were 
watching  "  carefully,  closely,  as  one  who  dogs  another's  steps,  keeping  beside  or  near 
him."  —  Vincent.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  was  the  object  of  the  Pharisee  in  inviting  him; 
or,  if  it  was,  that  he  was  watching  merely  in  order  to  find  fault  with  him.  He  may  have 
wanted  to  know  more  perfectly  about  Jesus.  But  apparently  the  guests,  "  who  were  prob- 
ably of  the  rich  and  better  class,"  were  watching  intently  with  critical  eyes,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  detect  some  fault  or  failing.  "  The  Pharisees,"  says  Bruce,  "  performed 
the  duty  of  religious  espionage  with  exemplary  diligence."  See  Luke  20:  20;  Matt.  22: 
15;  Mark  3:2.  So  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  Christians,  watching  them  closely.  It 
is  wise  to  remember  "  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses,"  lest  we  do  aught  that  is  unworthy  of 
our  calling. 

The  Table  Talk  of  Jesus.  We  have  some  fascinating  volumes  of  "  table  talk,"  as 
the  Table  Talk  of  Luther  and  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  in  which  are  recorded  some  of 
their  most  striking  sayings.     In  what  follows  we  have  an  instance  of  the  table  conversation 

of  Jesus.  The  sub- 
jects were  suggested 
by  what  was  imme- 
diately about  him. 
"  The  book  of  daily 
life  was  Christ's 
great  text-book. 
What  every  man 
did,  gave  him  a  sub- 
ject." "  Keep  your 
eyes  open  if  you 
would  preach  well." 
— Joseph  Parker. 

Jesus  was  per- 
fectly fearless  and 
open  in  his  obser- 
vations. He  did 
not  hesitate  to 
speak  the  truth  for 
fear  it  might 
awaken  the  con- 
science and  offend 
some  of  his  illus- 
t  r  io  us  hearers, 
though  he  was  cour- 
teous, and  loving, 
and     gentle.       H  e 
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2.  And-  behold,  there  was  S^ffiBe«£tamM  which  had  the  dropsy. 

3.  And  Jesus  answering  spake  unto  the  '  lawyers  and  Pharisees,  saying, 
2  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath>  o',!^? 

4.  B,"td  they  held  their  peace.     And  he  took  £(",';  and  healed  him,  and  let 
him  go; 

5.  And  hel'aidTifto  them,  sayin^  3  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox 
fallen  into  a  ^  and  will  not  straightway  £""  him  "",'  on  ^  sabbath  day  ? 


1  See  Luke  7  :  30. 


2  Luke  13  :  14  ;   Matt.  12  :  10. 


3  Luke  13  :  15;  comp.  Deut.  22  :  4  ;   Matt.  12  :  u. 
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was  not  like  the  man  who  refused 
to  save  another  from  drowning  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  introduced. 
He  was  like  a  surgeon  who  does 
not  withhold  the  knife  necessary  to 
save. 

Note  how  opposition  and  wrong 
conduct  brought  out  truths  with  new 
force.  The  guests  were  watching, 
but  so  was  Jesus  watching,  only  with 
a  better  motive.  He  turned  the 
tables  against  themselves. 

I.  What  to  Do  011  the  Sab- 
bath.—  Vs.  2-6.  2.  There  was 
a  certain  man  before  him.     In 

front  of  him  so  that    he  could  not 

help  noticing  him.     Some  think  the 

introduction  of  the  sick  man  was  a 

scheme  of    the   Pharisee  to  see  if 

Jesus  would  heal  him  on  the  Sabbath,  and  thus  test  his  opinions  and  actions  in  regard  to 

the  Sabbath,  and  possibly  his  power  of  healing.     More  probably  he  came  in  of  his  own 

desire,  in  the  freedom  of  an  Eastern  house,  in  order  to  be  healed. 

3.  Jesus  answering.  "Jesus  addresses  himself  to  the  double  situation;  on  the  one 
hand,  a  sick  man  dumbly  appealing  for  help;  on  the  other,  jealous  religionists"  who  were 
watching  to  find  some  fault  of  which  to  accuse  him  and  destroy  his  influence.  Spake  unto 
the  lawyers.  Those  scribes  who  were  interpreters  of  the  law.  And  Pharisees,  who 
were  exceedingly  strict  in  certain  outward  forms  of  Sabbath  keeping  while  they  often  lost 
its  spirit.  They  were  really,  by  their  custom  of  holding  feasts  on  the  Sabbath,  breaking 
their  own  rules  applied  to  other  things,  and  this  gave  a  sharper  point  to  the  examples  Jesus 
gives  in  v.  5.  "  No  cooking  was  done  (Ex.  16:  23),  but  as  those  feasts  must  have  neces- 
sitated more  or  less  labor,  the  fact  shows  .  .  .  how  fast  and  loose  they  could  play  with 
their  own  convictions;  how  physical  self-indulgence  and  unintelligent  routine  had  usurped 
the  place  of  spiritual  enlightenment."  —  Farrar.  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath 
day  ?  "  The  dilemma,  if  they  had  planned  one  against  him,  was  turned  against  them- 
selves.    These  lawyers  were  bound  to  be  able  to  answer  such  a  question."  — Int.  Crit.  Com. 

4.  And  they  held  their  peace.  "  They  zvould  not  say  '  Yes'  but  they  dared  not  say 
'  No.'  " —  Farrar.  They  had  on  former  occasions  tried  to  accuse  him  of  breaking  the  Sabbath 
by  healing,  but  were  shown  that  their  position  was  untenable  (Mark  3:  1-6),  at  least,  so  far 
that  the  people  were  on  the  side  of  Jesus  (Luke  13:  10-17).  Their  only  safety  was  in 
silence.  They  wanted  Jesus  to  give  his  own  decision  and  then  they  could  find  fault  with  it. 
They  may  have  wanted  to  see  Jesus  heal  the  man,  even  if  he  broke  the  law,  and  so  have 
something  of  which  to  accuse  him.  And  he  took  him.  Perhaps  to  show  that  the  healing 
came  from  him,  perhaps  as  a  medium  of  the  healing  power.  And  healed  him.  Showing 
the  opinion  of  Jesus  as  to  healing  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sab- 
bath days  (Mark  3:4). 

5.  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox.  The  margin  of  the  Revisions  reads 
"  a  son  or  an  ox  ";  and  this  reading  is  endorsed  by  the  hit.  Crit.  Com.  and  Expos.  Greek 
Com.  "  If  your  son  or  (even)  an  ox  fall  into  a  pit,  R.  v.,  "  well."  "  Palestine  abounds 
in  unprotected  cisterns,  wells,  and  pits.  .  .  .  The  argument  is  that  what  the  Pharisees 
allowed  themselves  for   their   own  benefit,  must  be   allowed   to   Christ   for   the   benefit  of 
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6.  '  And  they  could  not  answer  hi'"  again  „{"„  these  things. 

7.  And  he  ''"pake"'  a  parable  u„°t0  those  which  were  bidden,  when  he 
marked  2  how  they  chose  out  the  chief  r°™"*.j  saying  unto  them, 

8.  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  ™,™  to  a  ^S^U  sit  not  down  in  the 
h!fhfefBea™'  'est  haply  a  rnore  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of  him; 

1  Comp.  Matt.  22:  46.  2  See  Luke  11  :  43. 

others." — Int.  Crit.  Com.  Will  not  straightway,  "at  once,  unhesitatingly,  without 
thought  of  their  Sabbath  rules." 

An  ass  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  pit,  etc.  Jesus  knew  that  even  their  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  Sabbath  law  allowed  them  to  do  thus  on  the  Sabbath. 

6.  And  they  could  not  answer.  For  the  question  was  unanswerable.  If  they  would 
save  an  ox  or  an  ass  from  his  trouble  on  the  Sabbath,  by  what  reason  or  common  sense 
could  they  say  it  was  wicked  to  save  a  man  from  his  affliction?  "  How  much  then  is  a  man 
better  than  a  sheep  !  "  (Matt.  12:  12). 

Note  the  ways  in  which  Jesus  kept  the  Sabbath. 

He  went  to  church. 

He  walked  about  the  city  in  his  work. 

He  healed  the  sick,  and  did  all  the  good  he  could  to  as  many  as  he  could. 

He  went  to  a  social  dinner,  but  carried  his  religion  with  him,  and  used  the  time  in 
impressing  great  truths. 

Note  that  Jesus,  neither  here  nor  elsewhere,  abolishes  or  lessens  the  force  of  the  fourth 
commandment.  It  is  still  in  force  as  a  day  of  rest  and  of  worship.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
that  God  would  abolish  from  his  Word  what  he  has  written  on  the  nature  of  man  and  still 
keeps  in  force  there. 

Illustrations.  Jesus  swept  away  the  cobwebs;  he  did  not  tear  down  the  house.  He 
only  removed  the  rubbish  with  which  the  Pharisees  had  encumbered  the  Sabbath,  and  he 
left  it  a  day  of  freedom,  of  joy,  of  peace.  He  tore  down  the  scaffolding,  that  the  house 
itself  might  be  more  convenient  and  beautiful  to  live  in.  Jesus  would  keep  the  jewel,  but 
wash  away  the  dirt  which  had  accumulated  upon  it  and  dimmed  or  destroyed  its  radiance. 
The  Pharisees'  interpretations  were  like  the  barnacles  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  or  like  the 
dust  and  dirt  of  ages  upon  a  painting  by  one  of  the  old  masters.  Jesus  would  remove  the 
barnacles,  but  keep  the  ship;  cleanse  away  the  dust,  but  retain  the  picture. 

Note  that  the  way  to  keep  the  Sabbath  from  desecration  is  to  keep  its  end  and  aim  in 
view,  to  do  all  one  can  to  make  the  Sabbath  accomplish  that  for  which  it  was  ordained,  to 
fill  it  with  worship,  and  deeds  of  love  and  kindness  and  help,  to  cause  men  to  see  their  need 
of  its  spiritual,  elevating,  educational  power.  The  Sabbath  rightly  used  is  the  greatest 
institution  for  learning  and  culture  and  soul  growth  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  Sab- 
bath is  the  term  time  of  a  university  provided  by  God  for  busy  people.  No  man  can  be 
uneducated  who  makes  a  right  use  of  his  Sabbaths. 

II.  Good  Advice  to  the  Guests  Concerning  Exalting  One's  Self.  —  Vs.  7-1 1. 

The  Occasion.  In  the  beginning  Jesus  noted  how  the  guests  (v.  7)  chose  out  (were 
choosing)  the  chief  rooms,  seats;  the  best  and  most  honorable  places  at  the  table,  which 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  those  around  the  center  seats  of  the  middle  triclinium,  where  the 
host  sat. 

The  choosing  was  done  as  they  took  their  places,  and  the  entire  scene  was  enacted  in 
the  presence  of  Jesus. 

The  pretensions  and  conceit  of  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  law  had  been  for  a  long  period 
intolerable.  We  have  repeated  examples  in  the  Talmud  of  the  exaggerated  estimate  the 
scholars  and  doctors  of  the  law  formed  of  themselves.  Dr.  Farrar  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
how,  "at  a  banquet  of  King  Alexander  Jannseus,  the  rabbi,  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  some  great  Persian  satraps,  had  thrust  himself  at  table  between  the  king 
and  queen,  and  when  rebuked  for  his  intrusion  quoted,  in  his  defense,  Ecclus.  15:  5: 
'  Exalt  wisdom,  and  she   .   .   .  shall  make  thee  sit  among  princes.'  " 

The  Parable.  8.  When  thou  art  bidden  ...  to  a  wedding.  A  marriage  feast. 
This  is  chosen  because  at  a  wedding  feast  there  is  more  formality,  a  greater  variety  of 
guests,  and  more  attention  paid  to  their  rank.  Sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room.  The 
place  highest  in  honor,  the  chief  seat.  He  felt  like  the  Scottish  chief;  "  where  Macgreg- 
gor  sits,  there  is  the  head  of  the  table."  A  more  honourable  man.  Who  would  have  a 
right  to  the  place  you  have  chosen. 
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9.  ^  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  Bhall  come  and  say  to  thee,  Give  this 
man  place  ;  and  then  thou  shalt  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  £J°™; 

10.  But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  j$J™;  'that 
when  he  that  hati^deden  thee  cometh,  he  may  say  u°0t0  thee,  Friend,  go  up 
higher  :  then  shalt  thou  have  w$%p  in  the  presence  of  %m  that  sit  at  meat 
with  thee. 

11.  For  2  evrrhyTnevtehat  exalteth  himself  shall  be  haubn^ded .  and  he  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted. 


1  Prov.  25  :  6,  7.  2  Luke  iS  :   14  ;  comp.  Prov.  29:  23  ;   Ezek.  21  :  26; 

Matt.  18:4;  Jas.  4 :  6,  10  ;   1  Pet.  5  :  5,  6. 

9.  Thou  begin  with  shame.  Begin  emphasizes  the  reluctance  of  his  movement.  To 
take  the  lowest  room  (place).  "Since  the  other  intervening  places  are  all  assigned." 
—  Vincent.  Thus  the  self-exalted  guest  had  to  take  a  much  lower  place  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  received.  The  high  place  was  occupied  very  briefly;  the  lowest  place  was 
permanent. 

"  Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose  ; 
A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  o'erthrows." 

—  Pope. 

10.  Sit  down  in  the  lowest  room  (place);  that,  "that,"  of  results,  rather  than  of 
purpose.  "  There  is  no  recommendation  of  '  the  pride  which  apes  humility  '  going  to  a 
low  place  in  order  to  be  promoted."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  Friend,  go  up  higher.  The 
one  who  chose  the  highest  place  did  so  according  to  his  own  estimate  of  his  worth,  and 
thus  called  attention  to  his  conceit  rather  than  to  his  worth.  By  his  very  act  he  was  really 
in  a  lower  place.  "The  higher  a  monkey  climbs,  the  more  he  shows  his  tail."  The 
higher  a  fool  sits,  the  louder  and  the  farther  he  proclaims  his  folly.  But  the  one  who  takes 
the  lowest  seat  lets  others  make  known  his  worth,  so  that  he  has  worship  (reverence, 
honor,  respect)  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  him. 

The  Application,  ii.  For  whosoever  exalteth  himself.  Christ  now  states  the 
great  principle  illustrated  by  his  parable.  It  touches  the  earth,  but  reaches  to  heaven. 
Humility  is  best  for  earth,  and  it  "is  the  passport  to  promotion  in  the  kingdom  of  God," 
because  it  is  the  spirit  of  that  kingdom. 

1.  Incidentally  Jesus  teaches  true  courtesy  and  gives  a  lesson  in  good  breeding.  The 
one  who  rushes  for  the  best  places  and  greatest  honors  is  no  true  gentleman,  and  he  pro- 
claims the  fact  by  his  conduct. 

2.  Jesus  gives  a  wise  and  noble  rule  for  daily  life  and  real  success.  A  false  opinion  of 
one's  abilities  and  worth,  often  leads  to  failure,  financially,  socially,  and  morally.  It  is  a 
swift  road  to  disappointment  and  unhappiness. 

"  Ambition,  only,  gives 
Even  of  bitterness,  a  beakery«//." 
"  Fling  away  ambition  ;  by  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  It  "  unthrones  peace  forever.     Putting  on 

How  can  man  then,  the  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer,  it  turns 

to  win  by  it  ?  "  —  Shakespeare.  The  heart  to  ashes  ;  and  with  not  a  spring 

Left  in  the  bosom  for  the  spirit's  lip." 
—  Willis. 

3.  This  truth  is  especially  applicable  to  those  who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
would  seek  it.  Jesus  more  than  once  applied  it  to  his  own  disciples,  who  now  as  specta- 
tors heard  it  spoken  to  others,  in  a  scene  which  was  a  soul-mirror  to  themselves.  In  the 
kingdom  of  God  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  love  and  of  thought  for  others.  The  highest 
place  must  be  for  those  who  have  most  of  this  spirit.  Therefore  those  who  are  selfish, 
ambitious,  desirous  to  exalt  themselves  have  the  least  of  the  heavenly  spirit  and  must  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  occupy  the  lowest  place. 

"  Humble  we  must  be  if  to  heaven  we  go  ; 
High  is  the  roof  there,  but  the  door  is  low." 

This  does  not  mean  that  one  is  to  be  willing  to  be  useless  and  contented  with  small 
degrees  of  love  and  holiness,  or  "  content  with  the  '  lowest  place  '  in  the  '  many  man- 
sions,' "     Pr,  §.  Cox  says,  "  I  can  never  for  a  moment  hold  with  those  who  say,  '  Let 
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T_    Then  said  he  also  to  him  tuat      bade      ^im.  When  thou  makest  *a  dinner  or  a 

12  •     And  he  said  to  him  also    UJdA   had  bidden   «"">  . 

supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  ae^et  thy  kinsmen,  nor  «»  rich 
neighbours;  2lest  haply  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  rT?QZpPlnlt  be  made 

thee. 

13.  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  ,SJ{  4  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 

the  blind : 

14.  Hi   thou   shalt  be   blessed;    „*£„  they  have  no™™**  to  recompense 
thee  :  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  5£  6the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

»  John  21  :  12  (Gk.)  4  V.  2.. 

2Comp.  Luke  6:  34.  5  1  Cor.  15:23  ;   1  Thes.  4 :  16;  comp.  John  11:24;  Rev.  20  :  4,5. 

3  Comp.  Neh.  8:  10,  12  ;  Esth.  9:  22.  b  Acts  24  :  15. 


me  get  only  within  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.'  '  Self-exaltation  seeks 
the  place,  the  honor,  the  reward.     Humility  seeks  the  usefulness,  the  character,  the  love. 

"  Love   thyself   last  ;    and   oh,  such  joy  shall  thrill 
thee 
As  never  yet  such  selfish  souls  was  given. 
Whate'er  thy  lot,  a  perfect  peace  will  fill  thee, 
And  earth  shall  seem  the  anteroom  of  heaven." 

"  The  bird  that  sings  on  highest  wing 

Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest  ; 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 

Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest: 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 

What  honor  hath  humility."  —  Montgomery. 

4.  Jesus  was  himself  an  illustration  of  his  own  teaching,  for  "  the  Son  of  man  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

III.  Jesus  Makes  a  Suggestion  to    His  Host   Concerning   Hospitality.  — 

Vs.  12-14.  I2-  Said  he  also  to  him  that  bade  him.  The  remarks  of  Jesus  to  the 
host  were  suggested  by  the  feast  to  which  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  been  invited.  It  was 
not  a  condemnation  of  the  host  who  had  invited  Jesus  who  was  poor,  and  probably  his 
disciples  who  also  were  poor.  The  exhortation  that  follows  was  more  than  an  exhortation 
to  true  hospitality.  It  was  a  parable  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  showing  whom  he  invites  to 
the  Gospel  feast.  The  poor  dropsical  man  who  had  been  healed  during  the  dinner  was  a 
living  example.  Call  (invite)  not  thy  friends,  etc.  This  is  not  a  prohibition  of  any 
gathering  of  friends  and  relatives;  for  Jesus  was  then  present  at  such  a  gathering.  But 
such  a  feast  is  not  a  charity  or  a  proof  of  virtue.  There  is  nothing  characteristically  Chris- 
tian in  it.  The  meaning  is,  call  not  merely  thy  friends,  but  use  your  hospitality  to  bring 
light,  courage,  helpfulness  to  the  poor  and  neglected.  Those  who  have  good  homes  can 
do  an  immense  good  in  this  way.  And  a  recompence  be  made  thee.  By  a  return 
invitation,  by  the  social  advantages  gained,  by  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  social 
intercourse. 

13.  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  etc.  Those  who  are  in  need; 
those  you  call  for  their  good  and  not  your  own.     Compare  Plato's  Phaidrus,  233. 

14.  And  thou  shalt  be  blessed.  You  have  the  blessing  of  a  virtuous  deed,  of 
having  done  good  to  those  who  need  it;  of  adding  to  the  happiness  of  the  world;  of  par- 
taking of  the  spirit  of  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven.  Recompensed  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just.  The  first  resurrection,  spoken  of  in  Rev.  20:  4,  5.  He  would  be 
raised  with  them,  because  his  actions  showed  that  he  was  one  of  them.  He  would  belong 
to  the  people  and  the  city  of  God,  because  he  would  have  their  character.  He  would  have 
the  rewards  that  God  gives  and  can  give  only  to  those  who  are  righteous.  Compare 
Matt.  25:  34-46. 

Application.  This  parable  is  one  for  the  whole  church  to  ponder,  would  it  be  suc- 
cessful in  doing  the  work  for  which  the  church  was  ordained.  Jesus  was  then,  and  still  is, 
inviting  the  poor  in  spirit,  those  who  are  spiritually  maimed  by  sin,  and  are  blind  to  the 
highest  and  best  things  of  God  and  heaven  and  eternal  life.  The  church  is  not  a  club  for 
the  good,  the  wealthy,  the  prosperous,  but  is  ever  to  present  a  feast  of  the  good  things  of 
the  gospel  to  those  who  are  in  need,  and  to  sound  the  invitation  around  the  world.  Only 
thus  can  they  join  in  the  recompense  of  the  righteous,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just.    1 
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Luke  14:   15-24. 


LESSON  VI.  — August  5. 

FALSE  EXCUSES. -Luke  14:   15-24. 

COMMIT  ys.  23,  24.    READ  Matthew  22 :  1-14. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  And  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse. 

Luke  14:   18. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


The  parable  was  spoken  directly  to  the 
Jews,  to  set  before  them  their  opportunities 
and  the  danger  of  their  rejecting  them  to 
their  infinite  loss.  The  parable  illustrated 
by  their  own  history  is  made  more  real  and 
effective  for  the  present  day  opportunities 
and  duties. 

Study  Jewish  history  in  reference  to  this 
parable. 

First.  The  great  blessings  to  which  God 
had  invited  them;  as  the  promises  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Moses,  to  David,  the  visions  and 


promises  of  the  prophets,  the  Messianic 
hopes.      What  God  wanted  them  to  be. 

Second.  Put  together  the  various  invi- 
tations from  many  sources  which  they  had 
received. 

Third.  Note  down  the  various  times 
and  ways  in  which  they  had  rejected  God's 
invitations  (see  Matt.  23:  37-39),  and  es- 
pecially while  Jesus  was  with  them. 

Fourth.  Write  down  the  ways  in  which 
the  invitation  they  rejected  was  received  by 
the  classes  they  despised,  and  especially  by 
the  Gentiles. 


SUGGESTIONS     TO    TEACHERS. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  "  of  all 
the  things  that  a  teacher  should  know  how  to 
do,  the  most  important,  without  any  excep- 
tion, is  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story." 

To  tell  a  story  well  one  must  see  it  with 
his  mind's  eye  for  himself,  and  then  describe 
it  as  he  sees  it.  Every  particular  must  be 
gathered  that  will  throw  light  on  it.  The 
mind  must  be  full  of  the  material,  and  all  be 
arranged  in  a  true  picture. 

To-day's  lesson  is  a  story  by  which  a 
great  truth  is  to  be  taught  and  impressed. 

Let  the  teacher  see  Jesus  still  at  dinner  in 
the  Pharisee's  house.  Let  him  recall  the 
kind  of  people  that  were  around  the  table, 
their  opinions  about  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  their  characters,  the  onlookers  as  well 
as  the  guests. 

Then  with  this  picture  in  mind  see  clearly 
the  word-picture  presented  in  the  parable. 

Once  more  see  clearly  what  your  scholars 
need,  and  make  a  picture  application  to 
them  which  they  can  see  for  themselves. 


THE  LESSON 

consists  of  the  verses  selected,  put  in  their 
context,  and  compared  with  the  marriage 
feast  described  in  Matt.  22:  1-14. 


LEARN   BY   HEART. 

Matt.  11:  28-30;  Isa.  55:  1-3. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  — Probably  in  January,  a.  d.  30, 
at  the  same  time  as  our  last  lesson. 

Place.  —  In  Perea,  in  a  Pharisee's  house 
where  Jesus  was  a  guest,  and  where  he  had 
spoken  the  teachings  of  our  last  lesson. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  In  the 
early  part  of  the  Perean  Ministry,  about 
three  months  before  the  crucifixion. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  scene  and  circumstances. 
The  Gospel  represented  by  a  Great  Supper. 
The  attractions. 

Each  of  the  three  kinds  of  excuses,  and  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Jews  and  to  us. 
Excuses  versus  reasons. 

Present-day  excuses  for  refusing  to  be  Christians. 
What  was  represented  by  the  highways  and  hedges? 
Our  duty  of  carrying  the  invitation. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

The  Parable  of  the  Great  Supper  is  admir- 
ably discussed  by  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching 
of  Christ;  by  Dods,  The  Parables  of  Our 
Lord,  second  series  (84);  Edersheim's  Life 
of  Jesus  (Book  IV.,  chap.  16),  and  Farrar's 
Life  of  Jesus  (chap.  44).  Trench  and  Tay- 
lor are  always  good.  Trumbull's  Studies  in 
Oriental  Life,  "  Hospitality  in  the  East  "; 
Geikie's  New  Testament  Hours,  "Allusions 
in  the  Parables";  Bush's  Lllustrations  of 
Scripture,  p.  588.  Modern  Methods  of 
Charity,  by  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson 
(Macmillan,  1904). 
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Luke  14:  15-24. 


LESSON  VI. 


Third  Quarter. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  (For  children.) 

Invitations  to  the  Gospel  Feast. 

(For  some  adults.) 

The  Great  Refusal  of  God's  Invitations. 

The  Scene  and  Circumstances  (v.  15). 

I.  The  Kingdom  of  God  Under  the 
Figure  of  a  Great  Feast  (v.  16). 

The  giver  of  the  feast. 

The  Great  Supper. 

Application  to  the  Jews.    To  us. 


II.  The  Invitation  (v.  17). 

Oriental  customs. 
Applications. 

III.  All  with  One  Consent  Began  to 

Make  Excuse  (vs.  18-20). 

First  excuse, —  Possessions. 

Second  excuse,  —  Business. 

Third  excuse,  —  Pleasure. 

Applications. 

Reasons  versus  excuses. 

IV.  The      Invitation     Extended 

Others  (vs.  21-24). 

Going  into  the  highways  and  hedges. 
Applications  to  the  Jews.     To  us. 


TO 


15.  And  when  one  of  them  that  sat  at  meat  with  him  heard  these  things, 
he  said  unto  him,  l  Blessed  f3  he  that  shall  2  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

16.  TBn°h?Sid  unto  nim>  3A  certain  man  4made  a  great  supper,  and  he 
bade  many : 


1  Rev.  19  :  9  ;  comp.  2  Esd.  2  :  38. 

2  Comp.  Luke  13  :  29  ;  22 :  16,  30. 


3  For  vs.  16-24,  comp.  Matt.  22  :  2-14. 
■*  Comp.  Isa.  25  :  6. 


The  Scene  and  Circumstances. 

Jesus  was  still  at  the  same  table  in  the  Pharisee's  house  where  he  had  spoken  his  parable 
to  the  guests,  and  given  his  advice  to  his  host  about  hospitality.  The  table  talk  continued 
on  topics  suggested  by  the  feast,  as  before,  and  allied  to  the  seeking  for  the  first  place  at 
the  table,  and  the  invitations  to  be  given.  The  brilliant  table  talk  of  Jesus  drew  away  the 
minds  of  the  guests  from  the  earthly  food  to  the  divine  "  nectar  and  ambrosia  "  which  built 
up  the  spirit.  V.  15.  One  of  the  guests,  elevated  in  feeling  for  the  moment,  exclaimed: 
Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Either  the  earthly  Reign 
of  the  Messiah,  taking  the  place  of  the  hated  Roman  supremacy,  or  the  future  Kingdom  in 
Heaven.  In  reality  the  two  are  closely  allied.  "  To  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God  only 
expresses,  in  an  Oriental  way,  the  idea  of  being  members  of  that  kingdom,  and  sharers  in 
all  its  benefits.  To  eat  bread  with  a  family  is  for  them  to  become  identified  with  your  in- 
terests, and  you  with  theirs.  A  treaty,  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  is  entered  into 
by  the  act.  It  is  ever,  therefore,  an  object  of  desire  to  secure  opportunity  to  eat  bread  with 
the  great  and  powerful."  —  W.  Eiving'm  Sunday  School  Times. 

I.  The  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Figure  of  a  Great  Feast. —  V.  16.    The 

Giver  of  the  Gospel  Feast.  16.  Then  said  he  unto  him.  The  remark  of  the  guest 
gave  Jesus  a  natural  opportunity  for  stating  some  very  practical  and  pointed  truths.  A  cer- 
tain man.  Corresponding  to  the  king  in  the  parable  of  the  wedding  feast  (Matt.  22:  2). 
He  represents  God  the  Father,  the  King  of  saints,  who  prepares  every  good  for  his  children, 
and  invites  them  to  come  and  partake  of  his  blessings.  He  has  sent  his  Son  with  the  Gos- 
pel Blessings,  making  known  the  reality  of  the  feast. 

The  Great  Supper.  Made  a  great  supper.  "  Only  two  regular  meals  are  ordi- 
narily partaken  of  in  Eastern  lands.  A  lighter  repast,  consisting  generally  of  bread,  olives, 
milk,  and  fruits,  forms  the  breakfast.  But  all  entertainments,  whether  public  or  private,  on 
a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  were  and  are  confined  to  the  second  meal,  shortly  before  or  after 
sunset,  called,  indifferently,  dinner  or  supper."  —  Canon  Tristram,  in  Sunday  School 
Times.  This  feast  represents  all  the  blessings  which  God  has  provided  in  his  Gospel,  en- 
joyed in  large  measure  here,  and  perfected  in  heaven  (see  Isa.  25:  6;  55:  1-3). 

The  Gospel  feast  provides  in  great  abundance.  "  Enough  for  each,  enough  for 
all,  enough  for  evermore,"  the  satisfaction  of  every  want,  every  right  desire,  every  thirst  of 
the  soul,  without  cloying,  but  with  ever-increasing  power  of  enjoyment  and  use. 

Illustration.  One  of  Trench's  poems,  "The  Monk  and  the  Bird,"  is  the  story  of  a 
monk  who  feared  lest  he  should  in  heaven  grow  weary  of  the  monotony  of  goodness  nnd 
worship,  and  even  the  joys  of  Paradise  should  cloy  the  soul,  and  dull  the  sense  of  delight, 
like  Rasselas  in  the  Happy  Valley. 
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August  5.  FALSE  EXCUSES.  Luke  14:   15-24. 

One  day  he  went  out  into  the  woods,  and  while  wandering, 

"  Lo,  he  heard  With  rapturous  look 

The  sudden  singing  of  a  bird  !  He  listened  to  the  song, 

It  seemed  a  thousand  liarpstrings  ringing  :  And  scarcely  breathed  or  stirred." 
And  long,  long, 

He  returned  to  the  convent,  and  learned  that  he  had  been  gone  a  thousand  years. 

"  Such  had  been  the  power  And  had  not  seemed  so  long 

Of  that  celestial  song.  As  a  single  hour. " 

A  thousand  years  had  passed, 

There  was  left  in  his  soul  but  one  fear,  "  lest  an  eternity  should  not  suffice  to  take  the 
measure  and  the  breadth  and  height  of  what  there  is  reserved  in  Paradise  of  ever  new 
delight." 

Illustration.  We  learn  from  what  God  does  in  nature  what  he  is  doing  in  grace. 
The  natural  world  is  a  great  feast.  It  contains  blessings,  enjoyments,  powers,  freely 
offered  to  all  men  beyond  their  highest  dreams.  All  that  has  been  given  to  this  generation, 
in  their  highest  civilization,  in  steam,  light,  electricity,  knowledge,  music,  art,  literature, 
has  been  freely  offered  to  all  ages;  and  these  but  show  how  many  greater  and  better  things 
God  has  waiting  for  us,  to  which  all  that  has  yet  been  received  is  but  as  the  spray  to  the 
ocean,  a  handful  of  wheat  to  a  broad  harvest  field. 

1.  For  the  Jews.  They  were  expecting  and  waiting  for  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom. They  had  before  them  the  possibility  of  realizing  all  the  blessings  and  glories  the 
prophets  had  foretold.  Every  bright  vision  might  have  become  a  reality.  All  the  promises 
would  have  been  fulfilled  to  them.  They  could  have  led  the  world  in  its  religious  develop- 
ment toward  the  republic  of  God,  the  New  Jerusalem  described  in  Revelation.  The 
richness  of  the  feast  to  which  the  nation  was  called,  was  blessed  beyond  conception. 

2.  For  Us.  God  has  prepared  for  us  the  Gospel  feast.  He  has  provided  forgiveness 
of  sin,  new  hearts  and  right  spirits,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  abiding  presence  of 
Jesus,  the  care  and  love  and  promises  of  God,  new  revelations  of  truth,  great  opportunities 
of  usefulness,  eternal  life. 

There  are  prepared  an  infinite  variety  of  delights.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him  "  (1  Cor.  2:  9).  "  Joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  It  shows  that  the 
true  life  is  not  all  "  a  grinding  at  the  mill,"  a  time  of  toil  and  sacrifice,  but  also  of  spiritual 
refreshments,  of  joys  unspeakable,  of  exquisite  satisfaction  and  rest.  When  we  come  to 
that  feast  we  will  say  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  that  the  half  has  not  been  told. 
The  feast  shall  be  social,  enjoyed  with  saints  and  angels,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his 
Son. 

"  They  eat  and  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet  quaff  immortality  and  joy.  ' 

"  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Its  blessings  are  for  all.  No  one  surfers  hunger  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Every  cup  is 
full  to  the  brim  and  overflowing.      "  He  bade  many." 

The  Feast  is  for  this  life,  and  for  the  next.  It  will  be  eternal.  It  is  a  glorious  thought 
that  the  possibilities  of  our  lives  are  infinite. 

Illustration.  A  German  poet  illustrates  the  greatness  of  our  salvation  after  this 
manner.  A  gentleman,  after  a  most  exemplary  life,  died.  The  gate  of  heaven  was  opened, 
and  he  was  welcomed  as  an  heir  of  glory.  One  of  the  glorious  ones  was  commissioned  to 
be  his  conductor  and  teacher.  First  he  took  him  to  a  point  where  he  could  see  the  most 
fearful  representation  of  sin  in  its  fruits  of  misery.  The  objects  of  horror  made  him 
shudder.  Then  his  guide  bade  him  look  farther  and  farther  down  in  the  dismal  vault,  and 
he  saw  the  most  hideous  and  terrible  of  beings,  the  fruit  of  sin.  "  That,'"  said  his  guide, 
"  is  what  in  the  ages  of  eternity  you  would  have  been  had  you  gone  on  in  sin."  His 
guide  next  took  him  to  a  point  from  which  could  be  seen  the  glories  of  the  redeemed.  He 
saw  rank  after  rank  of  angels,  seraphim,  and  cherubim,  dwelling  in  ineffable  glory. 
He  bade  him  look  beyond  these;  and  in  the  far  distance  he  beheld  a  being  transcendently 
more  radiant  and  glorious,  around  whom  floated  the  soft  music  of  unspeakable  sweetness 
and  joy.  "  That,"  said  the  guide,  "  is  yourself  many  ages  hence.  Beholr  the  glory  and 
bliss  to  which  the  salvation  of  Jesus  will  bring  you." 
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Luke  14 :    15-24. LESSON  VI.     Third  Quarter. 

17-  and i  '  sent  forth  his  servant  at  supper  time  to  say  to  them  that  were 
bidden","  Come  ;  for'1,';  things  are  now  ready. 

1  Prov.  q:  2,  5. 


Illustration.     Referring   to  one   of   Fanny  Crosby's    hymns,    "Saved  by  Grace, 
Mr    Moody  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  hymns  written  in  the  present  century.     When 
one  remembers  that  the  writer  is   blind,  and   that   she   would   rather  be  blind  and  able  to 
write  such  hymns  than  to  have  her  eyesight  and  not  be  able  to  write  them,  there  is  added 
pathos  to  the  beautiful  sentiment:  — 

"  Some  day  the  silver  cord  will  break,  B*U.0b  th,e  }°y,whm.1  1sha£.waH 

And  I  no  more  as  now  shall  sing  ;  Within  the  palace  of  the  King  ! 

Chorus.  —  "  And  I  shall  see  him  face  to  face, 

And  tell  the  story  —  saved  by  grace." 

II.  The  Invitation.  —  Vs.  16,  17.  16.  And  bade  many.  This  was  the  preliminary 
announcement,  which  was  necessary  because  the  exact  time  of  a  great  feast  could  not  be 

prearranged.  ...  . 

The  welcome  is  world-wide.     Not  only  the  Jews,  but  all  men  were  invited,  and  desired. 

Illustration.  On  the  beams  over  the  front  porch  of  Rev.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark's  home, 
in  Auhurndale,  Mass.,  "Father  Endeavor  Clark,"  is  the  word  "  Welcome  "  in  twenty- 
three  different  languages. 

17.  And  sent  his  servant  at  supper  time.  "  When  the  evening  approaches,  the 
servants  are  sent  round  a  second  time  to  announce  that  the  feast  awaits  them,  and  it  is  a 
slight,  even  a  mortal  offense,  to  disregard  the  summons."  —  Tristram.  To  say  to  them 
that  were  bidden.  "The  calling  of  '  them  that  were  bidden,'  over  which  so  much  diffi- 
culty has  been  raised,  is  a  custom  as  old  as  Esther,  and  survives  to  the  present  time.  The 
young  Jewish  queen  had  Haman  invited  to  a  special  banquet  (Esth.  5:  8,  12),  and,  when 
the  hour  arrived,  the  king's  chamberlain  hasted  to  bring  him  to  the  feast  (Esth.  6:  14). 
On  two  occasions  I  was  invited  to  a  dinner  at  Damascus  by  the  Emir  Abd  el-Kader,  and  on 
both  occasions  some  of  his  Algerine  chiefs  waited  on  me  to  accompany  me  when  the  hour 
arrived.  And  the  same  honor  was  done  me  by  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  whose  officers  came 
to  fetch  me  to  a  banquet  to  which  I  had  been  invited  long  before.  ...  On  such  occasions 
it  would  have  been  an  offense  against  good  manners,  and  a  gross  insult,  to  have  refused  at 
the  last  moment  to  respond  to  the  hospitable  call."  —  Dr.  William  Wright,  in  Sunday 
School  Times.  "  For  a  great  supper  preparation  is  made  beforehand.  If  an  ox  or  a  heifer 
is  to  be  provided  for  the  feast,  a  very  large  number  must  be  invited,  since  the  whole  of  the 
flesh  must  be  consumed  at  once,  meat  in  the  East  being  never  kept  over  night.  Conse- 
quently the  invited  guests  are  notified  beforehand."  —  Tristram.  This  provided  for  unex- 
pected delays  in  cooking  so  large  a  portion,  and  enabled  the  persons  invited  to  arrange 
their  affairs  so  as  to  be  present  without  delay  when  the  feast  was  ready.  Moreover,  they 
had  no  timepieces,  and  no  set  time  could  be  appointed. 

Application  to  the  Jews.  Come;  for  all  things  are  now  ready.  The  prepara^ 
tions  were  complete.  Everything  was  prepared  for  the  redemption  of  man,  —  heaven, 
love,  the  atonement,  the  strongest  motives,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand.  The  Messianic  reign  was  about  to  begin.  Its  blessings  had  been 
preparing  for  ages.  Its  coming  had  been  announced  by  the  prophets,  by  John  the  Baptist, 
by  the  herald  angels,  by  the  star  in  the  East,  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  The  time  had 
come.  Peace  reigned  over  the  world.  The  Roman  government  protected  the  gospel  mes- 
sengers. Roads  had  been  made.  The  Greek  language  was  known  in  all  countries.  The 
Jews  had  carried  the  Scriptures  and  built  synagogues  everywhere.  Now  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Jewish  people  must  decide  whether  they  would  accept  the  Messiah  or  not.  This 
was  the  special  call  after  the  first  had  long  been  given  in  choosing  the  nation,  and  training 
it  for  centuries.  The  fate  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  each  individual,  depended  on  their 
decision. 

Application  to  Us.  The  holy  men  of  old,  the  Scriptures,  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and 
his  apostles,  and  Christians  of  all  ages  past,  have  been  preparing  the  Gospel  feast  for  us. 
The  announcement  has  been  made.  We  have  been  trained  under  Christian  influences, 
Christian  homes,  parents  and  friends,  churches,  Sunday  schools,  meetings,  —  all  have  been 
preparing  us  to  come  to  the  Gospel  feast.  To  all  men  now  comes  the  invitation.  It  is  as 
wide  as  humanity.     It  is  "  lofty  as  the  love  of  God,  and  ample  as  the  wants  of  man."     For 
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18.  And  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse.  The  first 
said  unto  him,  I  have  bought  a  piece  £eidr,ound'  and  I  must  needs  go  out  and  see 
it :  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused. 

19.  And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  go  to 
prove  them  :   I  pray  thee  have  me  excused. 

each  of  us  all  things  are  ready:  the  atonement  made,  the  mansions  prepared,  the  Father 
willing  to  receive,  the  angels  waiting  to  welcome,  the  doors  open,  the  Holy  Spirit  present, 
duties  awaiting. 

III.  All  with  One  Consent  Began  to  Make  Excuse.  —Vs.  18-20.    They  agreed 

in  spirit  and  motive,  while  they  differed  in  the  form  of  excuse.  They  had  accepted  the 
invitation  when  remote,  when  it  did  not  call  upon  them  to  take  any  action  or  give  up  any 
pleasure,  but  refused  it  when  a  decision  must  be  made;  just  as  men  now  want  to  go  to 
heaven,  and  enter  the  pearly  gates,  and  be  saints  and  martyrs  even;  yet  when  the  test  time 
comes  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  conditions,  to  do  the  deeds,  to  take  up  the  cross,  which 
are  the  necessary  conditions.  18.  Began  to  make  excuse.  The  Greek  word  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  our  "  to  beg  off."  —  Cambridge  Bible.  Not  to  give  the  real  reasons  for  their 
conduct,  but  to  render  the  most  plausible  excuses  they  could  find.  "  It  is  not  usual  for 
invitations  to  princely  dinner  parties  to  go  a-begging,  but  the  improbability  of  the  incident 
is  the  very  point  of  it."  —  Maclaren.  Men  refuse  to  be  as  wise  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal 
things. 

The  excuses  here  given  are  only  specimens  of  those  often  made  to-day.  The  sum  of 
the  excuse  was  that  they  cared  for  other  things  more  than  for  the  offered  feast.  They  did 
not  want  to  go. 

Illustration.  Bunyan  tells  how  Christian  in  his  journey  saw  a  man  busily  employed 
raking  together  bits  of  hay,  wood,  and  stubble,  while  over  him  stood  a  shining  angel,  hold- 
ing above  his  head  a  crown  of  light. 

First  Excuse. — -Possessions.  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground  (a  farm)  and 
I  must  needs  go  (out)  and  see  it.  Not  look  it  over,  but  see  to  its  cultivation.  He 
lived,  as  do  all  in  that  country,  in  a  village,  and  had  to  go  out  into  the  country  to  reach  his 
farm.  He  was  a  man  of  property,  of  capital.  He  had  plenty  of  other  times  to  see  to  his 
farms,  but  just  as  the  invitation  came  he  felt  that  he  must  attend  to  cultivating  his  farm.  It 
was  plainly  a  mere  evasive  excuse.  He  was  very  courteous  in  his  refusal,  but  decided. 
Yet  "  to  refuse  the  second  summons  would  be  an  insult,  which  among  the  Arab  tribes  is 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war."  And  practically  this  is  what  takes  place  in  refusing 
God's  invitations. 

Application  to  the  Jews.  The  leading  Jews  had  very  much  at  stake,  —  their  coun- 
try, their  holy  city,  their  temple,  their  synagogues,  their  rank  and  wealth,  their  leadership 
of  the  people.  They  were  so  busy  with  these,  they  were  so  afraid  they  would  lose  them  if 
they  accepted  the  humble  Nazarene  as  their  teacher,  and  obeyed  his  precepts,  that  they 
were  unwilling  even  to  consider  his  claims. 

Application  to  Ourselves.  In  modern  times  the  rejection  of  Christ,  because  of 
property,  arises  (1)  from  the  pressure  of  cares  "and  anxieties  that  fully  occupy  the  mind; 
(2)  from  the  want  of  a  sense  of  need  which  property  often  gives;  (3)  from  the  fear  that 
it  may  have  to  be  used  for  the  Lord  instead  of  gaining  for  one's  self;  (4)  from  the  fear  that 
it  might  become  less  profitable;  for  it  often  brings  larger  income  if  used  for  unchristian  pur- 
poses, as  for  liquor  saloons,  and  other  business  that  injures  men.  (5)  In  other  cases  it 
would  have  to  be  restored  because  it  had  been  dishonestly  obtained.  Compare  the  case  of 
Zaccheus. 

"  A  finger's  breadth  at  hand  may  mar 
A  world  of  light  in  heaven  afar  ; 
A  mote  eclipse  a  glorious  star." 

Second  Excuse.  —  Business.  19.  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  etc.  His 
oxen  could  have  waited,  but  he  made  his  plans  so  as  to  have  an  excuse.  His  excuse  was 
like  the  one  "which  Mark  Twain's  Oriental  made  for  himself  when,  having  declined  to  lend 
an  axe,  saying  he  needed  it  himself  to  use  in  eating  soup,  and  being  reminded  that  one  does 
not  eat  soup  with  an  axe,  he  replied:  'When  one  is  determined  not  to  do  a  thing,  any 
excuse  is  good  enough.'  " 

Application  to  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  leaders  were  busy  with  their  kind  of 
interpretation  of  Scriptures,  with  the  Sanhedrim  and  temple  sacrifices,  and  control  of  the 
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20.  And"  another  said,  '  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
come. 

2i-  Ami'lhe  servant  came,  and  8hte07dCd  his  lord  these  things.  Then  the 
master  of  the  house  being  angry  said  to  his  servant,  Go  out  quickly  into 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  2  the  poor  and  the 
maimed'  and  Xnnf'  and  th^d' 


1  Deut.  24  :  5.  2  V. 


spiritual  affairs  of  the  nation.  They  did  not  want  to  give  these  up  for  Christ.  It  would 
require  a  great  change  in  their  conduct.  They  were  "  whited  sepulchers."  They  were 
unclean  within.  They  must  change  their  hearts  as  well  as  lives  if  they  would  partake  of  the 
Gospel  feast. 

Modern  Business  Excuses  for  rejecting  Christ  are:  (1 )  We  are  too  busy  to  attend  to 
the  claims  of  Christ,  to  do  Christian  work,  to  have  family  prayers,  to  train  up  the  children 
religiously,  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school;  (2)  we  would  have  to  change  our  business  if  we 
became  Christians;  (3)  we  would  have  to  change  our  methods  of  business,  be  always  hon- 
est and  truthful,  make  every  measure  hold  out,  refuse  to  adulterate  our  goods,  and  we 
could  not  then  compete  with  the  world  around  us;  (4)  our  partners  are  irreligious,  and 
would  not  change,  even  if  we  wished  to;  (5)  as  soon  as  we  have  accumulated  a  fortune  we 
will  live  a  Christian  life. 

Third  Excuse.  —  Pleasure.  20.  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
come.  He  is  so  positive  because  he  thinks  he  has  a  good  excuse.  The  wedding  feast 
lasted  several  days,  and  occupied  his  time.  Newly  married  bridegrooms  were  exempt  from 
war  for  a  year  (Deut.  24:  5).  He  could  not  take  his  bride  to  a  feast  of  men,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  leave  her  at  home.  "  Herodotus  relates  how  Croesus  refused  for  his  son  an  invita- 
tion to  a  hunt,  on  this  ground.  Croesus  answered,  '  Say  no  more  of  my  son  going  with 
you;  that  may  not  be  in  any  wise.  He  is  but  just  joined  in  wedlock,  and  is  busy  enough 
with  that.'  "  —  M.  R.   1 'lucent. 

The  delights  of  home,  the  pleasures  of  appetite,  the  fascinations  of  society  often  lead 
men  to  make  excuse  for  neglecting  religion.  Sometimes  it  is  absorption  in  innocent  pleas- 
ures; sometimes  it  is  unwillingness  to  deny  one's  self  pleasures  which  are  sinful  and 
dangerous. 

Note  i.  That  the  excuses  were  founded  on  the  wrong  emphasis  on  right  things.  Farm, 
business,  pleasure,  are  all  right,  when  the  love  and  service  of  God  stands  first  and  most 
important. 

Note  2.  Reasons  and  excuses  are  often  very  different  things.  Men  are  often  ashamed 
of  their  real  reasons  for  their  conduct,  and  for  rejecting  Christ,  and  have  to  hide  them  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  themselves,  by  some  plausible  excuses.  They  are  determined 
not  to  give  up  all  and  serve  Jesus,  and  then  they  look  around  for  some  plausible  excuse.  It 
is  the  same  with  neglect  of  church  and  religious  services.  There  is  a  little  in  the  excuses 
given,  as  the  minister,  the  sermon,  the  music,  no  social  recognition,  no  time;  but  we  must 
look  much  deeper  for  the  real  reasons.  And  we  should  be  far  more  careful  to  understand 
and  remove  the  reasons  than  to  try  to  answer  their  excuses. 

Note  3.  How  little  people  realize  from  what  blessed  things  they  ask  to  be  excused. 
"  If  you  knew  God  —  and  what  those  '  things  '  are  '  which  he  has  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him,'  all  '  excuses  '  would  be  flung  to  the  winds.  It  would  not  be,  '  Have  me 
excused!'  but,  'I  come!'  'I  come!'  'Me  first  —  me  now  —  me  forever!  Lord,  bid 
me  —  Lord,  let  me —  Lord,  make  me  come  ! '  "  —  J.   Vaughan,  M.  A. 

Note  4.       '  The  worst  of  all  habits  is  the  making  excuses  for  ourselves  to  ourselves." 

IV.  The  Invitation  Extended  to  Others. — Vs.  21-24.  21.  Being  angry.  Not 
the  anger  of  passion,  but  of  indignation,  the  revulsion  of  a  holy,  moral  nature,  against  such 
insane  folly  and  wickedness.  No  good  being  can  see  men  ruining  themselves,  selling  them- 
selves for  naught,  throwing  away  God  and  heaven  and  eternal  life  for  less  than  a  mess  of 
Esau's  pottage,  and  not  be  filled  with  indignation  that  flames  like  a  volcano.  Go  .  .  . 
quickly.  There  was  need  of  haste,  for  the  feast  was  waiting.  Streets.  The  broader 
streets  and  squares  Bring  .  .  .  hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed.  "  The  picture  is 
one  impossible  .for  us  to  realize  in  our  land."  But  it  is  a  true  picture  of  the  Orient.  It  repre- 
sents those  who  are  spiritually  poor,  the  outcast,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  the  maimed  in 
the  service  of  sin. 
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22.  And  the  servant  said,  Lord,  V^ZT^ZnZ^olt  and  yet  there  is 
room. 

23.  And  the  lord  said  unto  the  servant,  Go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  and  1  cSSSrain  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled. 

24.  For  I  say  unto  you,  ™uatl  2  none  of  those  men  which  were  bidden 
shall  taste  of  my  supper. 


1  Matt.  14  :  22  ;  Mark  6  :  45. 


2  Matt.  21  :  43  ;  Acts  13  :  46. 


22.  The  servant  reported  that  he  had  obtained  all  he  could  of  these,  but  yet  there  is 
room.  There  were  not  enough  people  of  these  classes  to  fill  the  kingdom  and  do  its  work. 
Heaven  would  be  incomplete  without  more.  No  one  will  ever  be  shut  out  of  heaven  for 
want  of  room,  for  wherever  there  is  a  human  being  there  is  opportunity  for  the  heavenly 
spirit  and  heavenly  life. 

23.  Go  out  beyond  the  city  walls,  beyond  the  circle  of  invited  friends.  Into  the 
highways  and  hedges.  The  highways  are  "  the  broad,  well-trodden  ways  of  the  world," 
where  are  the  active  and  notorious  sinners.  The  hedges  shelter  the  unemployed  loungers, 
the  inactive,  the  less  known  and  secret  offenders  against  God.  And  compel  them  to 
come  in.  Not  by  force,  by  persecution,  which  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
but  by  arguments,  by  persuasion,  by  the  force  of  love  and  entreaty,  by  persistent  and  untir- 
ing efforts,  by  the  attractions  of  the  feast,  by  the  goodness  of  him  who  gave  it.  That  my 
house  may  be  filled.  It  was  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  hold  a  feast  and  the  company  not 
be  present. 

24.  None  of  those  men  which  were  bidden.  And  refused  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Shall  taste  of  my  supper.     No  matter  how  rich  or  respectable  they  are  in  other  respects. 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these  :   '  It  might  have  been.'  " 

Application  to  the  Jews.  The  Jews  as  a  nation  refused  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
Jesus  to  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  which  he  was  founding.  As  a  consequence 
their  nation  was  destroyed.     They  had  no  part  as  a  nation  in  the  great  redemption. 

The  common  people,  the  Galileans,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  came  to  Jesus,  and  were 
among  the  earlier  Christians  converted  at  Pentecost,  while  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  refused 
to  take  part. 

Then  the  Gentiles  were  called,  and  through  these  who  had  belonged  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  highways,  and  hedges,  the  Messianic  kingdom  has  already  become  the  mightiest 
power  on  earth. 

Applications  to  Us.     ( 1 )  Great  hope  and  glorious,  shines  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  poorest,  the  lowest,  the  outcasts,  the  neglected, 
the  unfortunate,  the  drunkard.      Nothing  outward  can  prevent  them 
from  being  saints,  and  heroes,  and  few  hindrances    can  prevent  fair 
worldly  success.      History  is  as  full  as  the  sky  is  of  stars, 
of  saints,  heroes,  authors,  business  men,  presidents,  leaders 
in  every  department,  who  came  up  from  circumstances  and 
families  from  which  nothing  could  naturally  be  expected. 
Out  of  refuse  have  come  the  sweetest  odors,  out  of  the  soil 
the  loveliest  flowers  and  most  luscious  fruits. 

(2)  There  is  a  warning  to  those  who  have  great 
opportunities,  positions,  powers,  religious  training, 
lest  they  refuse  to  use  these,  and  the  "  first  become 
last." 

(3)  It  is  our  duty  to  go  out  into  the  streets  of 
the  city  and  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  per- 
suade men  to  come  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  worse  men  are,  the  more  degraded  and  sin- 
ful, the  fewer  their  opportunities,  and  the  more  they 
are  opposed  to  good,  so  much  the  more  do  they 
need  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel.  It  will  not  do 
to  wait  for  people  to  come  to  the  churches, — the 
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churches  must  go  to  them.  The  Sunday  schools  must  seek  the  children.  "  How  shall  we 
gain  the  masses?  "  "Go  for  them !  "  was  Moody's  rough  but  sensible  response.  It  is  our 
business  to  take  a  census  and  know  whom  to  invite,  and  then  invite  them.  We  have  a 
great  power  in  the  Home  Department  visitors  for  spreading  the  invitation.  We  can  utilize 
such  organizations  as  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.  The  Salvation  Army  are  doing  a 
good  work  in  this  direction. 

So  Rev.  Dr.  Dawson,  of  London,  has  persuaded  the  members  of  his  fine  church  to  go 
into  a  midnight  mission  in  the  purlieus  of  the  city.  And  during  his  meetings  in  Boston  he 
inaugurated  a  similar  mission,  when,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Club,  a  proces- 
sion of  a  thousand  persons,  of  all  denominations,  young  and  old,  conservative  and  liberal, 
pastors,  professors,  and  leading  laymen,  were  led  by  the  Salvation  Army  through  the 
darkest  parts  of  the  city,  late  in  the  evening,  with  a  band,  singing  hymns  and  inviting 
every  one  to  join  in  a  Gospel  me-eting  at  Tremont  Temple. 


LESSON  VII.  — August  12. 

THE  PARABLE   OF   THE    TWO   SONS.  — Luke   15:    11-32. 

COMMIT  vs.  17,  18.     READ  Luke  7:  3<>  50;  8:  1-10. 

GOLDEN   TEXT.  —  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord. 

Mai.,  t,:  7. 


INDUCTIVE    STUDY    OF    THE    LESSON. 


Compare  the  three  Parables  of  this 
chapter,  and  make  an  analysis  of  the  differ- 
ent symbols  and  contrasts,  as  to  the  ways  men 
go  astray,  and  the  ways  in  which  God  seeks 
their  return  to  him. 

Make  a  Study  of  what  we  can  learn  of 
God's  loving  desire  for  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners, of  the  varied  ways  in  which  he  seeks 
to  lead  them  to  return  to  him,  and  the 
necessary  conditions  of  salvation. 

I.  Note  in  how  many  books  of  the  Bible 
the  expressions  of  God's  desire  can  be 
found. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

Again  we  have  a  beautiful  picture  story, 
which  represents  the  spiritual  counterpart  of 
human  relations. 

The  story  should  be  so  presented  that 
every  child  will  see  the  picture  as  if  living 
before  his  eyes.  Let  one  scholar  tell  the 
story,  and  let  the  others  watch  in  order  to 
put  in  any  elements  the  others  have  left  out, 
till  the  story  is  complete  in  every  detail. 

Then  side  by  side  with  each  part  of  the 
story  let  the  scholars  place  the  spiritual 
counterpart.  Even  the  youngest  will  un- 
derstand something  of  the  disobedience  and 
its  fruits,  but  the  younger  the  scholars  the 
more  should  the  emphasis  be  on  the  love  of 
the  Eather. 


2.  Count  up  how  many  expressions  you 
can  find. 

3.  Study,  among  others,  the  following 
passages :  — 

Ex.  34:  6,  7;  Num.  14:  18-20;  Deut. 
5:  29;  32:  29;  Neh.  9:  17,28-31;  Job  33: 
29,  30;  Psa.  81:  13;  103:  3,  8,  10-13: 
130:  4,  7,  8. 

Isa.  1:  18;  48:  18;  Jer.  3:  12,  22;  31: 
2°>  34.  375  33 :  85  Lam-  3=  22,  23;  Hosea 
11  :  8,  9;   14:  1-8;  Mic.  6:  1-3;  7:   18,  19. 

Matt.  5:  45;  11 :  28-30;  23:  37-39; 
Luke  14:  17;  19:  42;  John  3:  16;  Rom. 
5:  8;  Eph.  1:  6,  7;  Rev.  3:  20;  22:   17. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — January,  a.  d.  30.  Appar- 
ently not  long  after  the  last  lesson.  But 
there  is  no  certainty. 

Place. — Somewhere  in  Perea,  beyond 
Jordan. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  The 
Perean  ministry,  two  or  three  months  before 
the  crucifixion.  The  closing  series  of 
teachings. 


LEARN   BY   HEART. 

Vs.  17-20;  Psa.  103:  13;  Isa.  55:  6,  7. 
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THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TWO  SONS.  Luke  15:   11-32. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  climax  in  the  three  parables  of  this  chapter. 
The   social   conditions  of  Palestine  represented  by 

relation  of  this  father  to  his  sons. 
Whom  the  two  sons  represent. 
The  famine  of  the  soul. 
The  fruits  of  sin  leading  to  repentance. 
Coming  to  himself. 
The  Father's  welcome. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Works  on  the  Parables  by  Bruce,  Trench, 
Dods,  Taylor,  Arnot,  Mitchell,  Guthrie. 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell's  Choice  of  the  Highest. 
"  The  Two  Sons."  "  Probable  Sons,"  a 
story  of  which  Thomas  Spurgeon  writes, 
"  I  could  wish  that  it  might  have  at  least  a 
million  readers,  for  it  has  proved  a  means  of 
peace  to  my  own  heart."  F.  R.  Haver- 
gal's  Under  the  Shadow,  "The  Prodigal"; 
Edward  Arnold's  Light  of  the  World,  book 
IV.,  "  The  Parables."  The  poem  "  Beauti- 
ful Snow,"  "  Once  I  was  pure  as  the 
snow,  but  I  fell,"  in  Snowflake  Album 
(Am.  Tract  Soc),  and  in  Suggestive  Illus- 
trations on  Acts,  p.  334.  Dr.  Johnson's 
Passelas  pictures  discontent  in  the  happy 
valley. 

See  for  illustration  Hudson's  Shakespeare, 
vol.  2,  pp.  40,  41.  Plato's  Republic,  X. 
II,  thinks  of  redemption  as  a  coming  to 
oneself;  and  illustrates  by  the  story  of  the 
Marine  Glaucus.  Addison,  in  the  Taller, 
No.  96,  "  Every  worthless  man  a  dead 
man." 
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PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 

SUBJECT:     The   Wonderful     Father 
and  His  Wandering  Son. 

The  Three  Parables. 

God's  desire  to  save  the  lost. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  parables. 

I.  The  Wonderful  Father's  ) 

Gifts  to  His  Children.   > 

The  Two  Sons  at  Home.     ) 

The  younger  son's  request. 
What  his  father  gave  him. 

II.  The     Father     Good     and  j 

Wise.  [ 

The  Wayward  Son.  ) 

Leaving  home. 
The  Far  Country. 

Riotous  living. 

III.  The    Father    Patient, ^ 

Watchful,  Loving.  !     vs. 

The    Son    Famished    in    a  [14-16 
Far  Country.  J 

The  son  has  spent  all  and  is  in  want. 

Vain  efforts  to  satisfy  the  soul-hunger. 

Living  on  swine's  food. 

The  Father  waiting  for  the  son  to  feel  his  need. 

IV.  The  Father's  Welcome. 
The    Son    Comes  to   Him- 
self and  Returns  Home. 

The  Penitence. 
The  Resolve. 
The  Return. 

V.  The  Father's  Love.  ) 
The    Elder    Brother's 

Scorn. 


vs. 
17-24. 


$  25-32. 


Circumstances.  There  were  two  opposite  tendencies  which  needed  to  be  corrected  by 
Jesus. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  publicans,  the  outcasts,  "the  common  people,"  unlearned  in  the 
law,  were  in  danger  of  feeling  themselves  excluded  from  the  new  kingdom,  unwelcome  to 
God  as  they  were  to  the  Jewish  leaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  criticized  bitterly  the  conduct  of  Jesus  in 
consorting  with  publicans  and  sinners.  "  They  had  graduated  at  Grumblers'  College,  and 
taken  all  the  degrees."  In  their  self-conceit  and  self-righteousness,  measuring  themselves 
by  a  false  standard,  they  did  not  realize  what  great  sinners  they  were,  but  despised  the 
publicans,  the  disreputable  sinners,  the  outcasts  from  society,  hateful  for  their  rudeness, 
frauds,  and  vexatious  oppressions,  regarded  as  renegades  and  traitors. 

For  the  purpose  of  correcting  both  these  evil  tendencies,  Jesus  spoke  the  three  parables 
of  this  chapter. 

f  One  of  a  hundred,  owned  by  the  shepherd. 

The  Lost  Sheep  J  L°st  ^  ^^f  htl"s  ^ering. 
]  bought,  by  the  shepherd  s  going, 

[_  Found  by  painful  search. 

'  One  of  ten,  stamped  with  the  divine  image. 
Lost  through  bad  influences  and  errors  of  others. 
Sought  by  patient  search  with  divine  light. 
Found  to  be  used  in  the  Master's  service. 


as  Christ  came  from  heaven. 


The  Lost  Coin     < 


f  One  of  two;  a  child  of  God. 


The  Lost  Son       -i  Losihy  his  own  wilful  choice 


Sought  by  leading  to  the  choice  of  Father  and  Home. 
[Found  by  his  own  returning  to  his  Father's  love. 
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11.  And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had  two  sons  : 

12.  £,"<?  the  younger  of  them  said  to  £fB  father,  Father,  give  me  '  the  por- 
tion of  M.fubsunee  that  falleth  £~:     And  2he  divided  unto  them  3*fB  living. 

13.  And  not  many  days  after  the  younger  son  gathered  all  together, 
and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there  he  wasted  his  substance 
with  4  riotous  living. 

1  Deut.  21 :  17.  3  V.  30  ;  Mark  12  :  44. 

2  Comp.  Ecclus.  33  :  19-23.  *  Comp.  Eph.  5:18;  Tit.  1 :  6  ;   1  Pet.  4  :  4. 


In  all  cases  there  was  joy  unspeakable  at  the  Return;  and  blessings  unmeasured  to  the 
returned. 

Jesus  and  his  Father  sought  men,  not  from  a  sympathy  with  their  sin,  but  to  save  them 
from  that  which  was  an  abomination.  Sunshine  is  not  defiled  by  shining  on  filth,  and  tak- 
ing the  deadliness  out  of  it.  The  doctor  goes  among  the  sick,  where  the  disease  is  conta- 
gious and  disagreeable,  not  because  he  likes  disease  better  than  health,  but  in  order  that  he 
may  save  men  from  the  disease. 

This  Parable  is  "  a  divine  epitome  of  the  wandering  of  man,  and  the  love  of  God  such 
as  no  literature  has  ever  equaled  .  .  .  Put  in  one  scale  all  that  Confucius,  or  Sakya  Mouni, 
or  Zoroaster,  or  Socrates,  ever  wrote  or  said  — and  they  wrote  and  said  many  beautiful  and 
holy  words  —  and  put  in  the  other  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  alone,  .  .  .  and  can  any 
candid    spirit    doubt    which    scale    would    outweigh    the    other    in    eternal    preciousness." 

—  Farrar. 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view. 
From  one  aspect  it  may  be  called  The  Wonderful  Father. 
From  another  view-point  it  is  The  Wanderer's  Return  Home. 

Eastern  Christians,  according  to  Rev.  Ghosn-el-Howie,  call  it  "The  Wise  Son,"  be- 
cause he  returned  to  his  Father. 

I.  The  Wonderful  Father's  Gifts  to  his  Children.  —  The  Two  Sons  at  Home. 

—  Vs.  11,  12.  11.  A  certain  man.  A  householder,  the  head  of  a  family,  representing 
our  heavenly  Father,  with  his  beautiful  home,  not  only  in  heaven,  but  in  this  world  as  God 
meant  the  world  to  be,  furnished  with  everything  needful  for  the  training,  the  enjoyment, 
the  comfort,  the  blessing  of  his  children.  Especially  is  it  a  condition,  a  state,  an  atmos- 
phere of  holy  character  and  living,  to  which  all  the  blessings  of  heaven  are  attached.  Had 
two  sons.  These  represent  different  characters  and  classes  of  men.  Those  who  like  the 
Pharisees  remained  in  formal  allegiance  to  the  Father,  like  the  elder  son;  and  those  who 
like  the  publicans,  Gentiles,  and  sinners  in  general,  including  all  men,  had  wandered  into 
sin,  yielded  to  temptations,  and  forgotten  their  heavenly  Father,  like  the  younger  son.  The 
coin  stamped  with  God's  image  and  superscription  is  still  a  true  coin,  though  lost  and 
defiled. 

12.  The  younger  of  them  said  .  .  .  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth 
to  me.  According  to  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  chap.  VI.,  p.  174,  ed.  1861,  there  was  a  con- 
dition of  society  in  which  "  it  was  customary  for  a  father,  when  his  powers  were  failing,  to 
abdicate  and  surrender  his  property  to  his  sons."  "The  younger  son  was  not  making  an 
unheard-of  claim."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com. 

The  young  man  wanted  to  have  his  father  anticipate  the  inheritance,  and  give  him  im- 
mediately his  share  in  money  or  jewels,  the  common  form  of  investing  personal  property  in 
the  East.  And  he  divided  unto  them  his  living.  So  God  has  given  unto  men  his 
living.  He  has  given  them  spiritual  natures  made  after  his  own  image,  conscience,  reason, 
talents,  memory  powers,  capacities  of  blessedness,  his  Word,  his  home,  his  love,  his  care, 
and  worldly  blessings  beyond  measure.  But  they  were  intended  to  be  used  at  home,  under 
our  Father's  wise  guidance  and  laws.  With  these  gifts  is  also  the  gift  of  free  will,  which 
alone  makes  virtue  possible.  There  are  those  who  can  be  saved  only  by  permitting  them  to 
act  out  their  own  will,  and  experience  for  themselves  the  bitterness  of  breaking  God's  com- 
mandments, and  the  blessedness  of  keeping  them. 

II.  The  Father  Good  and  Wise.  — The  Wayward  Son.  — V.  13.     Not  many 

days  after.  "This  shadows  forth  the  rapidity  (1)  of  national  and  (2)  of  individual  de- 
generacy." -Farrar.  Took  his  journey.  He  left  father,  home,  innocence,  love,  and 
all  that  made  heaven.  Like  Rasselas  in  Johnson's  tale,  goodness  seemed  monotonous  to 
him,  and  he  wished  to  escape  what  to  his  mind  seemed  a  prison.  Into  a  far  country. 
Such  as  Corinth,  or  Antioch,  where  was  the  grove  of  Daphne,  described  in  Ben  Httr,  where 
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14.  And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that 
Junto-;  anc^  ne  began  to  be  in  want. 


were  gathered  every  luxury  and  vice.  The  prodigal  had  gone  to  "the  Eldorado  of  his 
dreams";  the  paradise  of  pleasure.  But  it  was  like  wine,  "  that  friend  with  a  serpent  in 
its  bosom,  that  pleasure  with  a  dagger  under  its  girdle." 

The  far  country  is  being  far  from  God  in  character,  in  motives,  in  feelings,  in  works, 
in  sympathy.  It  is  estrangement  from  God,  dislike  of  his  rule,  opposition  to  his  laws,  where 
men  expect  to  be  happy  in  having  their  own  way,  being  "  king  of  themselves,  that  heritage 
of  woe."  He  wasted  (scattered  like  the  chaff  in  winnowing  grain,  made  fly  in  every 
direction)  his  substance  with  riotous  living.  He  plunged  into  dissipation  and  drunken- 
ness. He  wanted  "  to  see  life,"  and  he  saw  the  worst  and  vilest  part  of  life,  with  gay  and 
dissolute  companions. 

S»me  have  applied  this  riotous  living  chiefly  to  wanton  and  dissipated  sinners.  It  does 
apply  to  them,  but  it  applies  also  to  all  sinners;  for  they  do  with  spiritual  things  what 
riotous  men  do  with  earthly  things.  The  worldly  life  is  always  a  wasteful  life.  It  wastes 
body  and  soul.  It  wastes  life  and  health.  Sinners  waste  their  Bibles,  their  Sabbaths,  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  their  religious  training,  all  their  heavenly  inheritance,  and  get 
nothing  but  a  temporary  pleasure  in  return. 

The  father  still  was  good  and  wise,  because  "  compulsory  virtue  "  is  no  virtue,  and  the 
only  wise  way,  after  exerting  every  possible  moral  restraint,  was  to  let  the  young  man  be 
free  to  choose.  Otherwise  his  virtue  would  be  state-prison  virtue,  for  there  no  one  steals 
or  gets  drunk,  all  are  industrious  and  regular. 

Illustration.  "Well,  then,"  said  a  sceptic  to  me  on  one  occasion,  "  why  is  the 
world  not  saved?  "  "  My  friend,"  said  I,  "you  misconceive  the  power  required  to  con- 
vert souls."  There  was  a  little  boy  in  the  room;  and  I  illustrated  my  meaning  by  saying, 
"Suppose  I  will  that  that  little  boy  leave  the  room.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  I  could 
give  effect  to  that  will.  I  could  take  him  in  my  arms,  and  by  superior  muscular  force  re- 
move him;  or  I  could  take  him  on  my  knee,  speak  lovingly  and  persuasively  to  him,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  room  himself. 
If  I  adopted  the  former,  I  should  merely  have 
removed  his  body;  his  volition  would  be  against 
me,  and  he  would  feel  that  I  had  done  him 
violence.  If  I  succeeded  in  the  latter,  I  should 
have  influenced  his  mind;  and  he  himself  would 
use  his  own  limbs,  and  with  a  happy  smile 
depart." — Dr.   Thomas. 

III.  The  Father  Patient,  Watchful, 
Loving1,  Toward  the  Son  Famished  in  a 
Far  Country.  —  Vs.  14-16.  14.  And  when 
he  had  spent  all.  His  riches  flew  away  on 
swift  wings,  and  it  did  not  take  long  to  waste 
all  he  had  brought  from  home.  Easy  is  the 
descent  to  Avernus  (the  Campanian  lake  of  sul- 
phurous vapor,  called  by  the  Latin  poets  the 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions).  His  pleas- 
ures had  vanished  like  the  bursting  of  a  child's 
soap-bubble  on  which  the  most  fascinating  pic- 
tures are  reflected.  Jan  Steen  paints  the  prodi- 
gal at  a  table  in  a  garden  before  an  inn.  A 
man  plays  the  guitar,  and  two  children  are 
blowing  bubbles,  —  "an  allegory  of  the  tran- 
sient pleasures  of  the  spendthrift." 

"  Those  rainbow  dreams,  which  Fancy's  beams 
Paint  on  the  fleeting  mists  that  roll 
In  trance  or  slumber  round  the  soul." 

Like  Jonah  he  had  been  asleep  and  dreaming 
while  the  awful  storm  was  gathering  on  the 
horizon.  There  arose  a  mighty  famine  in 
that  land.      So  that  the  prodigal  not  only  had 
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15.  And  he  went  and  joined   himself  to  one £ c^ftizenB  of  that  country; 
and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed  swine. 

16.  And  he  *  would  fain  have  bcen  filled  hisbeIly  with  the  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat :  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 


1  Comp.  Luke  16  :  21. 


no  money  to  buy  food,  but  food  itself  was  so  scarce  that  he  could  not  obtain  it  even  by 

begging.     His   pleasures   failed,  his  money  was  gone,  his  seeming    friends  left  him,  his 

conscience  tortured  him,  his  heart  was  empty,  he   had   none   of  the   good   things   he   had 

sought.     It  was  a  famine  not  merely  of  the   body,  but  of   the  soul,  pining  for  his  father's 

goodness,  and  longing  for  the  Eden  he  had  lost.      "  They  have  forsaken  me  the  fountain  of 

living   waters,  and  hewed  them  out   cisterns,  broken    cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water  " 

(Jer.  2:  13). 

"  The  .vision  of  all  my  past  life 
Was  an  awful  thing  to  face, 
Alone  with  my  conscience  sitting 
In  that  silently  solemn  place." 

And  he  began  to  be  in  want.  The  soul  has  many  hungers  and  thirsts,  and  the 
nobler  the  soul  the  more  of  these  hungerings  and  the  more  intense  the  hunger.  And 
the  world,  with  its  riches  and  pleasures,  can  never  satisfy  the  soul.  This  is  a  sign  of 
its  divine  nature  and  greatness.  We  can  quench  our  thirst  with  the  salt  waters  of  the  sea 
more  easily  than  we  can  satisfy  the  soul  with  worldly  good.  That  is  but  stones  instead  of 
bread,  and  scorpions  instead  of  eggs.  It  is  warming  ourselves  with  pictures  of  fire.  Solo- 
mon tried  the  world  at  its  best,  and  with  this  result:   "  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

"  There  is  no  wrong  hy  any  one  committed,  As  on  the  eartli  the  mists  it  yields  to  heaven 
But  will  recoil ;  Descend  in  rain 

Its  sure  return,  with  double  ill  repeated,  So  on  his  head  whoe'er  has  evil  given 
No  skill  can  foil.  It  falls  again." 

15.  And  he  went  and  joined  himself.  Literally,  glued  himself  to,  fastened  himself 
upon;  he  was,  in  effect,  a  slave  to  a  citizen  of  that  country,  representing  either  men 
hopelessly  corrupt  and  worldly,  or  perhaps  the  powers  of  evil.  With  all  his  misery  the 
prodigal  was  not  a  citizen,  but  a  stranger  in  that  far  country.  "There  is  hope  for  the 
sinner  so  long  as  he  feels  himself  a  miserable  alien  in  the  land  of  sin;  his  case  is  becoming 
hopeless  when  he  has  made  himself  '  a  citizen  '  there,  when  he  is  troubled  with  no  longings 
after  a  lost  paradise." — Trench.  He  sent  him  ...  to  feed  swine.  The  most 
degrading  work  a  Jew  could  do.  The  boasted  freedom  of  sin  becomes  the  most  degrading 
slavery;  enticed  by  Satan's  pleasures  the  prodigal  became  Satan's  drudge.  Multitudes  of 
sinners  have  had  this  experience,  especially  those  who  yield  to  the  temptation  of  "fleshly 
appetites. 

16.  He  would  fain.  He  ardently  desired,  so  hungry  was  he.  The  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat.  "These  husks  are  the  pods  and  seeds  of  the  locust  or  carob  tree  (Cera- 
lonia  siliqua),  a  common  evergreen  tree  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  sometimes  eight 
hundred  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  —  long,  curved  pods,  six  to  eight  inches,  which  are 
used  for  feeding  cattle,  and  are  largely  exported  to  England  for  feeding  horses,  under  the 
name  of  locust  beans.  No  man  gave  unto  him.  The  friends  he  had  made  by  sin  had 
deserted  him  in  his  need.  They  always  do.  And  then  there  is  no  food  that  can  satisfy  the 
soul  in  that  far  country. 

The  Father  at  Home  was  still  waiting  and  praying  for  his  prodigal  son.  So  our 
heavenly  Father  is  ever  doing  all  that  is  possible  for  his  wandering  children.  He  is  never 
indifferent.  He  never  ceases  his  efforts  to  save  and  restore.  But  the  wanderer  cannot  be 
saved  till  he  chooses  the  right.  He  must  himself  return.  He  has  rejected  love,  and  home, 
and  father,  and  it  is  now  only  those  influences  united  with  the  bitter  fruits  of  sin  that  can 
make  him  feel  his  need,  and  come  to  himself. 

Illustration.  I  have  in  my  study  a  copy  of  Retzsch's  famous  picture  of  Satan  play- 
ing chess  with  a  young  man  for  his  soul,  where  the  white  pawns  are  prayers  and  the  black 
ones  doubts,  and  each  of  the  higher  pieces  is  a  spiritual  character  or  power.  Huxley  in  his 
Lay  Sermons  names  the  chess-board,  the  world;  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  rules  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  Substitute 
for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm,  strong  angel,  who  is  playing  for  love,  as  we 
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17.  B„td  l  when  he  -'came  to  himself'  he  said,  How  many  hired  servants 
of  my  father's  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  here  with 
hunger ! 

18.  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  ^hy  sight: 

19.  Ajd  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  :  make  me  as  one  of 
thy  hired  servants. 


1  Comp.  1  Kings  8  :  47. 


Comp.  Acts  12  :   11. 


Pods  of  the   Locust. 


And  he  rises  and  runs  to 


say,  and  would  rather  lose  than 
win,  and  I  would  accept  it  as 
an  image  of  human  life."  But 
God  does  far  more.  His  whole 
nature  seeks  the  wanderer's 
return. 

IV.  The  Father's  Wel- 
come. The  Wanderer 
Comes  to  Himself  and  Re- 
turns Home.  —  Vs.  17-24. 
The  Father.  "Think  of  the 
father  sitting  cross-legged,  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  in  dejection 
and  sorrow.  And  you  try  to 
comfort  him.  You  are  inclined 
to  urge  the  view  that,  the  farther 
away  such  a  profligate,  debased 
son  is  the  better.  But  the  father 
says,  '  He  is  my  son.  I  wish  he 
were  at  home.'  Something  ap- 
pears in  the  distance;  at  last  it 
seems  to  take  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  human  being. 

The  father  knows  what  the  figure  is.      He  says,  '  It  is  my  son !  ' 
meet  him,  kisses  him,  and  forgives  him.   .   .    . 

"  And  if  you  had  been  standing  by,  and  one  had  said,  '  This  is  the  seventh  time  that 
young  man  has  come  back,  making  all  kinds  of  promises,  and  the  father  has  always  forgiven 
him,'  what  would  you  think  of  the  love  and  kindness  of  that  father?  But  it  is  not  seven 
times,  but  seventy  times  seven, — yea,  times  without  number,  —  that  God  forgives  us."  — 
Rev.  Ghosn-el-Hozvie  of  Mt.  Lebanon  in  Sunday  School  Times. 

The  father's  influence  was  felt  in  all  the  young  man's  memories  of  home  and  love  and 
care  in  his  youth. 

17.  And  when  he  came  to  himself.  "  A  striking  expression,  putting  the  state  of 
rebellion  against  God  as  a  kind  of  madness.  It  is  a  wonderful  stroke  of  art  to  represent 
the  beginning  of  repentance  as  a  return  to  sound  consciousness."  —  M.  R.  Vincent.  It  is 
as  one  awakening  out  of  an  evil  dream,  or  one  who  has  lost  his  reason,  and  has  been  wan- 
dering in  strange  hallucinations,  becomes  himself  again,  and  sees  things  as  they  are.  Now 
the  storm  raised  by  sin  awakes  him  to  eternal  realities.  The  famine,  the  hunger,  the  dis- 
tress were  God's  messengers  to  the  sinner,  calling  him  home.  They  were  God's  voice  say- 
ing, "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest" 
(Matt.  11 :  28-30).    He  was  as 

"...  iron  dug  from  central  gloom 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears  ; 
And  dipped  in  baths  of  hissing  tears 
And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use." 

19.  And  am  no  more  worthy.  He  makes  no  excuses.  He  humbly  confesses  his 
sins,  and  asks  not  rights,  but  mercies.  This  is  a  sign  of  true  penitence.  Make  me  as  one 
of  thy  hired  servants.     Let  me  take  any  place,  however  lowly,  if  only  you  will  permit 
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20.  And    he   arose,    and    came   to    his    father. 


But  ^ml  he  was  yet 
agrat-,rway  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  wa8n£*4iwith  compassion,  and  ran,  and 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

21.  And  the  son  said  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven, 
and  in  thy  sight-.  a,jd  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son. 

22.  But  the  father  said  to  his  servants,  Bring  forth  quickly  2the  best  robe, 
and  put  ;J  on  him;  and  put  3a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  4 shoes  on  Jg  feet: 


1  Acts  2:  39  ;  Eph.  2  :   13,  17. 

2  Zech.  3  :  3-5. 


3  Gen.  41  :  42  ;   Esth.  3  :  10  ; 
*  Ezek.  16  :   10. 


me  to  come    home  and  serve  you,  and  make  what  recompense   I  can  for  the  evil  I  have 
done. 

20.  And  he  arose,  and  came  to  (towards)  his  father.  He  put  his  purposes  into 
action,  the  one  test  as  to  their  being  sincere.  He  uttered  Carlyle's  "  Everlasting  Nay  "  to 
his  evil  life;  and  the  "  Everlasting  Yea  "  to  his  father  and  his  righteousness. 

"  O  God,  in  the  stream  that  for  sinners  did  flow, 
Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow." 

Missing  the  Mark,  and  Trying  Again.  One  of  the  words  for  sin,  both  in  the 
Hebrew,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  signifies 
missing  the  mark.  It  is  taken  from  archery.  If  one  shoots  an  arrow  and  misses  the 
mark  he  wants  to  try  again.  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  A  Door  Opened  says,  "It  would  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  Gospel  of  the  second  chance.  Men  have 
curiously  wondered  if  there  was  a  second  chance  in  another  world.  There  is  something 
much  better  than  that,  a  second  chance  in  this  world.  .  .  .  'Now,'  cries  the  great 
Archer,  '  now  is  the  accepted  time  to  try  again!  Now  is  the  day  to  hit  the  mark.'  Re- 
pentance is  a  new  opportunity.  In  the  parable  the  Pharisee,  poor  fool,  thought  he  had  hit 
the  mark;  but  the  publican  said,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  man  that  has  missed  the  mark.' 
And  Jesus  said,  '  I  tell  you  this  man  went  down  to  his  house  to  try  again,  and  the  other  did 
not.'  So  the  Prodigal  came  back  to  his  father,  saying,  '  Father,  before  heaven  and  in  thy 
sight  I  have  missed  the  mark.  Let  me  be  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants,  to  make  bows  and 
arrows  for  better  men.'  But  his  father  saw  him,  and  interrupted  his  confession.  'Bring 
out  a  bow  and  give  it  to  him.'  The  brother  said,  '  But,  father,  he  has  had  his  bow,  and 
missed  the  mark.'  '  Bring  out  the  best  bow  and  give  it  to  him.  My  boy  has  come  back 
to  try  again.'  " 

When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off.  Coming  slowly,  wearily,  in  rags,  shame- 
faced, and  questioning  about  his  welcome.      He  was  "  far  off  "  in  his  feelings,  and  had  but 

begun  his  return.      His  father  saw  him.     The  implication  is  that 

he  was  ever  watching  for  the  return. 

"  God  loves  to  be  longed  for,  he  loves  to  be  sought, 
For  he  sought  us  himself  with  such  longing  and  love." 

And  ran.      Expressing  the  intensity  of   his  desire,  and  to  keep 
son  from  turning  back.     "  Who  draws  near  to  me  (God)  an 
inch,  I  will  draw  near  to  him  an  ell,  and  whoso  walks  to  meet  me, 
I    will    leap  to  meet    him."  —  Eastern    Proverb,    cited   by    Dean 
Trench.     And  kissed    him.     The    Greek    implies    frequent,   re- 
peated kisses;    "he  rained  kisses  upon  him."  —  Prof. 
A.  A.   Wright. 

21.  And  the  son  said.  The  confession  he  had 
planned,  except  that  the  father  cut  short  his  confession 
in  the  joy  of  his  return. 

22.  Bring  forth  the  best  robe.  His  welcome 
back  as  a  son  of  the  house.  A  ring.  A  seal  ring 
worn  only  by  freemen,  a  symbol  of  dignity  and  power. 
Shoes.  Worn  only  by  freemen,  and  not  by  the  servants 
one  of  which  he  offered  to  be.  All  these  were  signs  of 
his  father's  joy  at  his  return,  as  there  is  joy  among  the 
angels  of  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 
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23.  £?£  bring  h,ther  '  the  fatted  calf,  £2  kill  £  and  let  us  eat,  and  2mba%e 
merry  : 

24.  f0°rr  this  my  son  "was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  he  was  lost,  and  is 
found.     And  they  began  to  be  merry.  , 

25.  Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field  :  and  as  he  came  and  drew  nigh 
to  the  house,  he  heard  "^*l\c  and  dancing. 

26.  And    he    called   tohim  one    of    the    servants,  and  in^„fr*d  what  these 

tilings  niightbe. 

27.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thy  brother  is  come;  and  thy  father  hath 
killed  the  fatted  calf,  because  he  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound. 

28.  ^td  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in  :  thZdZ™«herlfn!eei  out,  and 
intreated  him. 

29-  tut  be  anasnwrredna?nd  said  to  ^  father,  Lo,  these  many  years  do  I 
serve  thee,  anndeinever  transgressed  l at anyatime thy  commandment1  ofthine.  and 
lft  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  with  my 
friends  : 

3°-  Bubu™enas  this  thy  son  w™ie'  which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with 
harlots,  thou  "BiiSS?  for  him  the  fatted  calf. 

31.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that 
have  is  thine 

mine    l3    uuuc' 

32-  Butit  was  meet  that  w£oshould  make  merry-  and  be  glad:  4  for  this  thy 
brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  l"gaJ?„\  and  ™  lost,  and  is  found. 


1  Comp.  1  Sam.  28:  24. 

2  Luke  [2  :    19. 


3  V.  32  ;  comp.   Rom.  :  1  :    15  ;   Eph.  2:1;  Col.  2:13;   Rev.  3:1. 

4  V.  24. 


23.  Fatted  calf  .   .   .   merry.     Still  further  and  greater  expressions  of  joy. 

24.  Was  dead  .  .  .  lost.  To  heaven  and  home,  to  the  realities  of  life,  to  eternal 
life.  Alive  .  .  .  found.  So  at  the  Birth  of  Christ  the  angels  sang,  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.  There  is  no  news  in  the  universe  greater 
than  that  of  the  returning  sinner. 

The  Father's  Great  Love.     The  Mistaken  Elder  Brother  (vs.  25-32). 

All  this  was  not  only  a  welcome,  but  a  rebuke  to  the  Pharisees  represented  by  the  elder 
brother  for  their  attitude  toward  publicans  and  sinners,  and  a  defense  of  the  position  of 
Christ,  the  only  reasonable  attitude.  The  more  we  have,  the  better  we  are,  the  greater 
our  obligation  to  lift  up  others  instead  of  despising  them. 

Mr.  Moody  somewhere  represents  the  elder  brother  as  a  Pharisee  entering  heaven. 
He  is  introduced  to  a  beautiful  angel.     "  This  was  once  your  prodigal  brother." 

He  refuses  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Here  is  the  saint  that  was  the  thief  on  the  cross." 

But  no  friendly  hand  is  extended. 

"  Here  is  Mary  Magdalene." 

Who? 

"  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  once  Jesus  cast  seven  devils." 

He  will  not  speak  to  her.  And  he  goes  off  in  a  corner  of  heaven  all  alone  by  himself. 
But  that  corner  is  not  heaven. 


I  was  poor  yesterday, 

But  not  to-day  ; 
For  Jesus  came  this  morning 

And  took  the  poor  away  ; 
And  he  left  the  legacy 

He  promised  long  ago. 
So  peace  and  joy  and  love 

Through  all  my  being  flow. 


"  A  servant  yesterday, 

A  child  to-day  ; 
A  loved  one  of  his  household, 

Bearing  his  name  alway  — 
Do  you  know  this  blessed  difference  ? 

Do  you  long  for  this  better  way  ? 
He  will  come  to  you  as  he  came  to  me 

With  the  joy  of  an  endless  day." 
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LESSON   VIII.  — August  19. 

THE  JUDGE,  THE  PHARISEE,  AND  THE  PUBLICAN. 

Luke  18:  1-14. 

COMMIT  vs.  13,  14.     READ  Mark  7  :  24-30;  Luke  11:  1-13. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. —  Luke  18:  13. 

INDUCTIVE   STUDY    OF   THE   LESSON. 


Study  the  following  passages  concerning 
prayer  and  its  answer. 

Teachings.  2  Chron.  7:  14;  Psa.  37:  4; 
145:  18,  19;  Isa.  55:  6;  65:  24;  Matt. 
6:  9-14;  18:  19,  20;  Mark  11  :  24;  John 
16:  23;  Jas.  1:  5-7;  4:  2,  3;  1  John  5: 
14,  15;  Rev.  5:8;   8:  3,  4. 

Examples.  David  (Psa.  51,  etc.);  Solo- 
mon (2  Chron.  6:  12-42);  Daniel  (Dan. 
6:  10);  Hezekiah  (Isa.  38:  1-22);  Christ's 
two  prayers  (Matt.  6:  9-13;  John  17);  etc. 

Earnestness  and  importunity  in  prayer. 

Teachings.  Psa.  88:  1;  Matt.  7:7-11; 
Rom.  12:  12;  Phil.  4:  6;  Col.  4:  2; 
1  Thes.  5:17;    1  Tim.  5:  5. 


Parables.     Luke  II:  5-8;    18:    1-14. 

Examples.  Abraham  (Gen.  18:  23- 
32);  Jacob  (Gen.  32:  24-30);  Moses 
(Deut.  9:  25);  Gideon  (Judg.  6:  39); 
Hannah  (1  Sam.  1:  10);  Daniel  (Dan.  9: 
3-27);  Nehemiah  (Neh.  1:  6);  Peter 
(Matt.  14:  30);  Syrophenician  woman 
(Matt.  15:  23-25);  the  blind  men  (Matt. 
20:  31);  the  early  church  for  Peter  (Acts 
12:  5-12);  Paul  (Rom.  1 :  9;  1  Cor.  12: 
8,  9;    Col.  1  :  9;    2  Tim.  1 :  3,  etc.);  etc. 

From  These  Learn  the  helps  to  prayer. 

The  conditions  of  answers  to  prayer. 

Why  some  prayers  receive  answers  and 
others  not. 


HOW  TO  TEACH   THIS  LESSON. 

When  Christian  and  Faithful  had  escaped 
from  the  dungeon  of  Giant  Despair,  they 
set  up  a  guide-board  at  the  place  where  the 
path  turned  from  the  Way  of  Life  toward 
the  dungeon,  as  a  warning  to  other  travelers. 

This  lesson  is  a  guide-board  to  warn  the 
scholars  against  false  ideas  concerning 
prayer,  and  to  point  them  to  the  true  way 
of  prayer  and  its  answer. 

Starting  from  this  illustration,  the  scholars 
can  make  word  pictures  of  the  two  parables, 
and  then  write  down  in  two  lists  what  they 
learn  from  them  concerning  prayer. 

1.  What  not  to  do. 

2.  What  they  ought  to  do. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  a  brief  review  of  the  Parable  of  the 
persevering  friend  (Lesson  IV.),  and  the 
example  of  earnestness  shown  by  the  Syro- 
phenician woman  recorded  in  Mark  7: 
24-30. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 
Time.  —  March,  a.  d.  30.  This  was 
some  weeks  after  the  last  lesson.  Jesus  had 
been  called  to  Bethany  to  restore  Lazarus  to 
life,  and  had  returned  to  Perea  where  he 
remained  some  time  longer  completing  his 
ministry  there. 


Place.  —  Somewhere  in  Perea,  beyond 
Jordan. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  Near 
the  close  of  his  Perean  ministry.  Not  long 
before  his  final  labors  at  Jerusalem  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  receive  him  as  their 
Messiah. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Vs.  13,  14;    Matt.  26:  41;    Isa.  62:    1. 


*3» 


PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :   Four  Characters  Illus- 
trating Certain  Aspects  of  Prayer. 

The   need  of  the  first   parable,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  spoken. 

I.  The  Unjust  Judge  (vs.  1-8). 

Teaching  by  contrast  the  assurance  that  God 
will  hear  prayer. 

II.  The  Importunate  Widow  (vs.  1-8). 

Teaching  the   power   of    the   faith   that   per- 
severes. 
Why  prayer  must  be  persevering. 

III.  The  Pharisee  (vs.  9-12). 

The  prayer  that  was  no  prayer. 

Contrast  this  prayer  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

IV.  The  Publican  (vs.  13,  14). 

The  essential  Tightness  of  his  prayer. 
Why  he  was  justified  rather  than  the  other. 
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THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Pres.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  on 
Does  God  Send  Trouble  ?  chapters  on  "  The 
Will  of  God  "  and  on  "  The  Duty,  Comfort, 
and  Power  of  Prayer." 

Books  on  the  Parables  by  Trench,,  Dods, 
Guthrie,  Arnot,  Bruce,  Mitchell,  Salmond, 
Wm.  M.  Taylor. 

Four  Bible  Studies,  by  Prof.  John  H. 
Osborne. 


Canon  Tristram's  Eastern  Customs  in 
Bible  Lands,  pp.  288,  289. 

Prof.  Marvin  R.  Vincent's  Word 
Studies. 

Trench  Poems,  "  The  Suppliant." 

Tennyson's  Poems,  "  De  Profundis;  The 
Human  Cry." 

Stanley's  Darkest  Africa,  vol.  I. :  2,  492; 
reporting  his  prayer  in  the  interminable 
forest. 


1.  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them  £theSd  tnat  "hey  ought  r  always  to 
pray,  and  not  to  faint; 

2-  wyinf;  There  was  "in  a  city  a  judge,  which  feared  not  God,  ue^er 
regarded  not  man  : 


1  Luke  11  :  5  ;  Rom.  12  :   12  ;  Eph.  6  :  18  ;  Col.  4:251  Thes.  5  :  17. 


a  Greek,  in  a  certain  city. 


SUBJECT:    FOUR  CHARACTERS  ILLUSTRATING  CERTAIN 

ASPECTS  OF  PRAYER. 

I.  The  Judge  and  the  Importunate  Widow.  — Vs.  1-8.  i.  And  he  spake  a 
parable.  "  The  story  is  a  parable  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  by  an  incident  in  natural  life,  the 
power  of  perseverance  with  reference  to  spiritual  life."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test.  That  men 
ought  always  to  pray.  "  Not  continuously,  but  persistently,  in  spite  of  temptation  to  cease 
praying  through  delayed  answer."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test.  Keep  on  praying  till  an  answer 
comes  in  some  form.  And  not  to  faint.  Not  to  grow  weary  and  discouraged,  either 
from  the  force  of  the  enemy  or  the  delay  of  the  answer,  and  hence  cease  to  pray. 

To  pray  without  ceasing  is  commanded  in  several  places,  as  1  Thes.  5:  17;  Rom. 
12:  12;  Eph.  6:  18.  It  implies  (1)  the  being  always  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  even  when 
there  is  no  opportunity  or  possibility  of  speaking  the  words  of  prayer.  (2)  The  never  failing, 
through  carelessness,  to  keep  stated  seasons  of  prayer,  for  there  are  constant  needs.  (3)  To 
keep  on  asking  for  the  things  desired  till  the  answer  is  obtained.  Not  in  all  cases  till  the 
thing  desired  is  obtained,  for  we  may  ask  for  what  is  not  best,  but  till  we  know  God's  will 
about  it,  and  have  an  answer  from  him.     Real  importunity  in  prayer  implies  all  three. 

The  Need  of  this  Instruction.  The  context  shows  that  Jesus  was  preparing  his 
disciples  against  the  time  so  near  at  hand,  when  every  power  of  earth  and  hell  would 
conspire  to  discourage  them,  and  persuade  them  to  give  up  their  work  and  their  cause. 

He  had  said  to  them  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.  But  soon  the  crucifixion 
was  to  turn  their  sky  into  Egyptian  darkness. 

They  had  been  given  a  vision  of  his  second  coming  and  of  the  new  Jerusalem  with  Jesus 
as  their  king  in  glory;  but  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  pitiless  persecutions,  and  calamities 
intervened.  The  whole  Roman  power  stood  in  their  way.  Rank,  wealth,  customs,  armies, 
prejudices,  all  worldly  power,  all  false  and  perverted  religions,  entrenched  among  the  people, 
had  to  be  overcome.  Long  ages  would  be  required  to  overcome  them.  The  process  would 
be  so  silent,  so  hidden  like  leaven  in  the  meal,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  realize  that  the 
kingdom  was  actually  coming.  They  would  see  more  clouds  and  darkness  than  rays  of  the 
rising  sun.  They  would  feel  like  the  Israelites  before  the  Red  Sea,  while  Pharaoh's  chariots 
were  pressing  on  behind  them.  They  would  feel  like  the  same  Israelites  in  the  desert,  with 
the  Promised  Land  held  before  them,  while  at  hand  were  dreary  deserts,  bitter  enemies, 
guidance  in  strange  ways,  weary  delays. 

The  disciples  greatly  needed  the  lesson  Jesus  taught  them,  lest  they  faint  and  grow 
weary  and  cease  to  pray. 

There  is  the  same  need  now.  The  kingdom  comes  so  slowly.  Wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  are  so  many.  So  much  evil  is  to  be  overcome.  The  power  of  wrong  is  so  great. 
Worldliness  is  so  pervasive  and  overpowering.  Still  we  cry  out  "  How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long !  " 

Then  there  are  troubles,  and  losses  and  sicknesses  and  struggles  with  misfortunes,  which 
seem  never  to  end;  and  God  seems  to  refuse  to  hear  our  prayers. 

Our  long-continued  struggle  with  sin  and  temptation. 

The  Selfish  Judge.     2.  There  was  ...  a  judge  of  the  municipal  tribunals  such  as 


are  referred  to  in  Matt.  5  :  21,22;  Ex.2; 


6-9;  Lev, 
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3.  ^  there  was  a  widow  in  that  city ;  and  she  came  oft  unto  him,  saying, 
Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary. 

4.  And  he  would  not  for  a  while  :  but  afterward  he  said  within  himself, 
Though  I  fear  not  God,  nor  regard  man  ; 

5.  lJet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  BheWeurme 
out  by  her  continual  coming 8he  weary  me- 

6.  And  the  Lord  said,  Hear  what  the  ^^^^  judge  saith. 

1  Luke  11:8. 

questions  of  law  between  different  persons,  but  they  executed  the  law,  or  saw  that  it  was 
executed;  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  generations  that  "  the  world  has  worked 
out  the  problem  of  wholly  separating  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  func- 
tions." Which  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded  man.  Dead  to  all  better  motives, 
divine  or  human.  "Defying  divine  commands  and  public  opinion."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com. 
He  was  an  unprincipled,  reckless  person,  who  had  no  care  whether  his  acts  were  right  or 
wrong,  or  whether  his  decisions  inflicted  injuries  and  injustice  upon  those  whom  he  judged. 
His  only  care  was  for  himself  and  his  own  profit.  "Judges  who  fear  not  God  cannot  be 
expected  to  regard  the  rights  of  man."  The  two  forms  of  sin  go  together,  just  as  love  to 
God  is  always  followed  by  love  to  man. 

"  An  Oriental  court,"  says  Tristram,  "is  and  always  has  been  a  very  nest  of  venality." 
The  Persevering  Widow.  3.  And  there  was  a  widow  in  that  city.  "The  con- 
dition of  widows  was  indeed  desolate,  helpless,  friendless.  The  treatment  to  which  they 
were  exposed  is  implied  in  the  directions  and  warnings  of  Scripture  (Ex.  22:  22;  Deut.  10: 
17,  18;  24:  17;  27:  19;  I  Kings  17:  9,  12;  Mai.  3:  5;  Mark  12:  40).  This  widow, 
easily  injured  and  not  readily  protected,  without  influence  and  unable  to  bribe,  had  little 
to  hope  from  this  wicked  and  ease-loving  judge."  —  G.  W .  Clark.  "  Such  a  suppliant  tests 
a  man's  character."  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary.  "Vindicate  my  right,  and  so 
protect  me  from  my  adversary."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  "Give  me  redress,  or  satisfaction. 
'  Avenge  me  '  is  too  strong."  —  l\.\pos.  Greek  Test. 

4.  And  he  would  not  for  a  while.  He  was  utterly  indifferent  to  her  rights  so  long 
as  he  was  not  specially  annoyed  by  her.  Perhaps  her  adversary  had  bribed  him,  as  was 
common.  Afterward  he  said  within  himself,  etc.  "This  soliloquy  reveals  the  utterly 
abandoned  character  of  the  man;  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  own  recklessness."  —  Rev.  Com. 

5.  Yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me  ...  by  her  continual  coming. 
"There  are  three  ways  of  treating  Asiatic  officials  —  by  bribe,  by  bullying,  or  by  bothering 
them  with  dogged  perseverance  into  attending  to  you  and  your  concerns." —  Tristram. 
"The  two  former  methods  being  out  of  the  question  with  a  poor  widow,  she  adopts  the 
third.  .  .  .  She  merely  makes  up  her  mind:  '  I  will  have  justice,  I  will  annoy,  pester,  harass, 
torment,  plague  him  till  he  sees  that  the  easier  course  for  himself  is  to  look  into  my  matters. 
I  am  but  a  poor,  desolate,  weak  creature;  but  as  the  small  insect  can  madden  the  hugest 
beast  of  the  forest,  so  will  I  fix  upon  him  until  he  shall  be  glad  to  get  quit  of  meat  any  price.'  ' 
—  Prof.  Marcus  Dods.  "  The  judge  is  selfish  and  cares  only  for  his  own  ease,  and  it  is 
this  very  quality  that  gives  the  suppliants  their  opportunity." — Expos.  Greek  7'est.  She 
weary  me,  hupopia'zei.  "  The  word  is  from  hit po'pion,  the  part  of  the  face  under  the  eyes, 
and  means  to  strike  under  the  eye  ;  to  give  one  a  black  eye.  It  is  used  only  once  again,  by 
Paul,  I  Cor.  9:  27,  and  in  its  literal  sense:  '  I  buffet  my  body;'  treat  it  as  the  boxer  does 
his  adversary." — M.  R.  Vincent.  There  was  danger  in  her  continual  coming  without 
gaining  a  hearing,  that  the  judge  would  be  in  peril  of  losing  his  office  for  his  unfitness  would 
be  made  clear;  "  he  would  receive  (almost  without  metaphor)  a  black  eye  in  the  loss  of  bis 
reputation  and  of  the  confidence  of  the  community;  for  it  is  true  in  Eastern,  as  in  Western 
lands,  no  judge  can  long  hold  office  who  administers  it  without  the  '  fear  of  God  or  the 
regard  of  man.'  "  — Professor  Osborne. 

Illustration.  "  It  is  mentioned  in  Chardin's  Travels  in  Persia  that  the  peasants  of 
the  district,  when  their  crops  have  failed,  and  they  therefore  desire  a  remission  of  the  con- 
tributions imposed  on  their  villages,  or  when  they  would  appeal  against  some  tyrannical 
governor,  will  assemble  before  the  gates  of  the  shah's  harem,  and  there  continue  howling 
and  throwing  dust  in  the  air  (Job  2:  12;  Acts  22:  23),  and  not  be  silenced  or  driven  away 
till  he  has  sent  out  and  demanded  the  cause,  and  thus  given  them,  at  least,  the  opportunity 
of  stating  their  griefs."  —  Trench. 
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7.  And  l  shall   not   God    avenge   his  own  elect,  which   cry  tohim  day  and 

nirrVit-     unto  him,  though    Via         bear  long  with         fViom  ? 
mgIU,  and  Ile   is  longsuffering  over   Llieill  . 

8.  I  sayeUnt0  you  2  that  he  will  avenge  them  speedily.  NHowbe!tS8  when  the 
Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  ? 

1  Rev.  6  :   10.  2  Heb.  10  :  37  ;  2  Pet.  3  :  8,  9. 

An  interesting  example  is  given  in  Canon  Tristram's  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands, 
p.  228,  "  Eastern  Jurisprudence." 

The  Interpretation.  7.  Shall  not  God  avenge,  do  justice  to,  protect,  give 
deliverance  to,  his  own  elect,  his  chosen  ones,  his  beloved.  Which  cry  day  and  night 
unto  him,  praying  unceasingly,  day  after  day,  unwearied  and  believing,  so  earnest  are  they 
in  their  desires.  Though  he  bear  long  with  them.  The  Greek  word  for  "  bear  long  " 
means  "  to  be  slow,  leisurely,  unimpulsive  in  temper,  whether  in  punishing  or  in  succoring, 
or  in  any  other  form  of  action."  "  The  elect  keep  crying  to  God  day  and  night,  while  he 
seems  to  pay  no  heed  to  them,  but  delays  action  in  their  case  and  their  interest."  —  Exp. 
Greek  Test. 

8.  I  tell  you  that  he  will  avenge  them  speedily.  The  moment  the  wise  time  comes, 
without  a  particle  of  delay  beyond.  Or  it  may  mean  that  when  he  comes  to  deliver  his 
people  he  will  make  speedy  work.  The  preparations  may  be  long  and  slow,  as  the  elec- 
tricity is  long  gathering  in  the  clouds,  but  the  coming  will  be  like  a  flash  of  lightning  (Luke 
17:  24).  Nevertheless.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  judge's  failing  in  his  part;  the  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  his  people  will  have  faith  enough  to  continue  praying  and  working  to  the 
end,  so  that  they  will  be  fitted  to  receive  the  blessing  and  utilize  the  fruits  of  deliverance. 
When  the  Son  of  man  cometh.  To  deliver  his  people,  to  give  them  victory  over  all 
their  enemies.  Shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?  "  The  faith  which  hopes  against 
hope,  and  believes  that  light  will  break  forth  even  when  the  darkness  is  thickest,  and 
believing  this  continues  to  pray."  —  Trench.  The  question  does  not  imply  that  Christ  will 
not  find  faith  on  the  earth  then,  but  only  that  to  maintain  that  faith  will  be  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  difficulty.     The  question  was  a  warning  to  them  to  hold  on  to  the  uttermost. 

"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heartsick." 

"  Rev.  Dr.  MaltbieD.  Babcock  once  said:  '  I  want  an  arena,  not  a  nest.'  God  offers  all 
of  us  an  arena.  Let  us  not  miss  its  character-making  opportunities  in  the  enervating  quest 
of  a  nest." 

First  Contrast.  God  is  not  compared  to  the  unjust  judge,  but  contrasted  with  him. 
If  a  hard-hearted,  wicked  judge,  who  cared  for  neither  God  nor  man,  but  only  for  himself 
and  his  own  interests,  would  yet  grant  justice  on  account  of  the  perseverance  of  the  widow, 
how  much  more,  how  infinitely  more  readily  will  the  good  God,  our  Eather  in  heaven,  who 
loves  to  give  far  more  than  we  are  willing  to  receive,  give  us  the  help  we  need  against  our 
adversaries. 

Second  Contrast.  If  the  unjust  judge  does  this  for  a  poor  widow,  in  whom  he  has 
no  interest,  how  much  more  will  our  Eather  grant  the  prayers  of  his  own  children,  even 
his  select  ones,  whom  he  has  chosen. 

Third  Contrast.  If  the  unjust  judge  will  grant  aid  in  order  to  be  saved  from  some 
vexation  in  common  life,  how  much  more  will  God  save  his  children  from  their  adversaries, 
all  enemies  of  the  true  church  and  of  the  soul,  — sin,  temptation,  bad  men,  bad  principles, 
every  embodiment  of  evil  that  wars  against  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  principles,  — 
including  Satan,  the  prince  of  darkness,  the  persecuting  rulers  of  this  world,  and  all  combi- 
nations of  men  in  evil  against  the  good. 

Delays  Are  Not  Denials,  but  only  a  waiting  for  the  best  time  to  come,  for  the  fruits 
to  ripen,  for  the  soil  to  be  prepared.  Thus  printing  could  not  prevail  till  good,  cheap 
paper  was  discovered,  and  each  invention,  as  steam,  telephone,  telegraph,  depended  on  our 
having  other  things  to  make  them  useful.  The  battle  must  be  fought  before  the  victory  can 
come,  and  the  victory  would  be  of  small  value  without  the  battle.  We  pray  for  victory  over 
corruption,  over  intemperance,  over  oppression;  but  it  is  impossible  that  such  victories 
should  be  sent  complete  from  heaven,  though  the  prayer  is  being  answered  all  the  time,  the 
forces  are  at  work  which  will  destroy  the  evil,  the  worm  is  gnawing  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 
One  prays  for  fruit,  and  the  answer  is  begun  by  the  planting  of  a  seed,  followed  by  the 
nurture  of  sun  and  rain.     But  the  fruit    must  grow  and   ripen    before   it    can   be   eaten. 
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9.  And  he  spake  alB0  this  parable  unto  certain  l  which  trusted  in  them- 
selves "that  they  were  righteous,  and  d;Xud  others1  atBollghtl 

10.  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray;  the  one  a  Phar'i-see, 
and  the  other  a  publican. 

1  Luke  IO  :  29.  a  Or,  as  being  righteous. 


Familiar  examples  are  found  in  every  good  reform,  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  in  the 
growth  of  character. 

See  "  Delayed  Blessings  Office  "  in  the  tract,  Expectation  Corner. 

"  In  spite  of  many  broken  dreams, 
This  have  I  truly  learned  to  say : 
The  prayers  1  thought  unanswered  once 
Were  answered  in  God's  own  best  way." 

Why  Prayer  must  be  Importunate,  (i)  Not  because  God  is  unwilling  to  bestow 
good  things,  or  must  be  over-persuaded,  for  he  is  more  ready  to  give  than  we  are  to  ask. 
(2)  It  is  to  cherish  and  cultivate  our  faith,  bringing  us  into  closer  relations  to  God.  (3) 
It  is  to  make  us  fit  to  receive,  to  intensify  our  desire  and  appreciation  of  the  things  God 
would  bestow.  As  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "Our  prayers  upbraid  our  spirits  when  we  beg 
tamely  for  those  things  for  which  we  ought  to  die;  which  are  more  precious  than  imperial 
sceptres,  richer  than  the  spoils  of  the  sea  or  the  treasures  of  Indian  hills.."  There  is  no  use 
in  furnishing  large  measures  of  food  to  those  who  have  no  appetite,  nor  of  giving  libraries 
and  colleges  to  those  who  care  nothing  for  learning.  The  great  difficulty  with  all  God's  best 
gifts  is  on  our  part,  to  make  us  able  to  receive  and  use  them. 

II.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  —  Vs.  9-14.  9.  And  he  spake  .  .  .  unto  cer- 
tain. Besides  the  warning  to  these,  there  would  at  the  same  time  be  comfort  and  encour- 
agement for  the  publicans.  Trusted  in  themselves,  in  their  own  opinion  and  conceit,  in 
their  own  standard  and  judgment,  in  their  position  and  outward  conduct,  in  their  own 
vision  distorted  by  prejudice.  That  they  were  righteous.  "  There  is  a  generation  that 
are  pure  in  their  own  eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their  filthiness  "  (Prov.  30:  12) 
"  which  say,  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me  ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou.  These  are 
a  smoke  in  my  nose."     (  Isa.  65  :  5.) 

Self-righteousness  is  an  imitation  righteousness. 

1.  It  has  an  entirely  wrong  standard  of  righteousness,  and  hence  feels  no  need  of  a  new 
heart,  of  the  continual  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Its  standard  is  outward  observances  and 
appearance,  not  pure  spiritual  motives.  One  can  easily  fast  twice  a  week  and  yet  be  a  bad 
man,  if  he  has  sufficient  motive  for  fasting.  So  Paul  said,  "  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to 
God:  for  neither  if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better;  neither  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse." 

2.  It  is  a  righteousness  with  wrong  motives  behind  the  outward  deeds.  It  does  out- 
wardly right  acts  for  the  sake  of  honor  or  applause  or  business. 

3.  It  is  a  distorted  righteousness.  It  is  righteousness  in  some  things  and  not  in  others. 
It  has  its  pet  virtues,  which  absorb  its  time  and  attention,  while  it  is  blind  to  other  virtues 
quite  as  important;  and  hence  it  despises  others  who  have  different  virtues,  and  is  proud  of 
its  own  distortions. 

4.  Its  test  and  special  manifestation  are  in  the  words,  and  despised  others.  They 
look  down  on  better  men  at  heart,  because  these  often  express  their  real  goodness  in  differ- 
ent ways,  less  manifest  to  the  world.  So  it  is  the  tendency  of  false  greatness  (of  mere  rank 
or  wealth)  to  despise  others,  who  have  not  these  forms  of  greatness,  but  are  really  far 
greater. 

Compare  Geo.  W.  Curtis'  description  of  the  effect  of  "  Mr.  Titbottom's  Spectacles,"  in 
his  Prue  and  I.  (Suggestive  Illustrations  on  John  (Peloubet)  p.  66.)  "The  Soul  Mirror." 
The  Three  Johns  and  the  Three  Thomases  in  Dr.  Holmes'  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

IO.  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple,  the  acknowledged  place  of  prayer,  where 
the  morning  and  evening  incense  rose  like  prayer,  to  guide  the  people  in  prayer.  The 
temple  was  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  for  private  worship.  One  a  Pharisee,  the  high- 
est, most  respectable  class  among  the  Jews,  "noted  for  their  pretensions  to  special  devout- 
ness  and  their  rigorous  observance  of  all  the  ceremonial  requirements  of  the  law."  — 
Professor  Kendrick. 

The  Pharisee  was  probably  in  his  full  dress,  denoting  his  rank,  for  dress  among  the 
Orientals   is  an  immediate  and  unmistakable  mark  of  rank  and  even  of  intellectual  grade, 
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11.  The  Pharisee  1  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself,  2  God,  I  thank 
thee,  that  I  am  not  as  ^%™uZn,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even 
as  this  publican. 

12.  1  fast  twice  in  the  week1.  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  pogBet66, 
13-  But   ^e  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as 
eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God,  be  merciful  to 

me  a  sinner. 


his 

his 


1  Psa.  135  :  2. 


Isa. 


'5- 


"as  no  other  mode  of  dress  allows  for  both  grace  and  splendor."  —  Wm.  H.  Thomson. 
He  would  have  on  his  blue  fringed  talith,  and  his  phylacteries  conspicuous  on  his  brow  and 
his  arm. 

11.  The  Pharisee  stood.  One  ordinary  attitude  of  prayer.  "  But  the  word  em- 
ployed here  differs  from  that  used  to  designate  the  publican's  standing  and  gives  a  very 
different  impression.  It  means  stationed  himself,  struck  an  attitude,  ostentatiously."  — 
Vincent.  Prayed  thus  with  himself.  Either  by  himself,  apart  from  others,  or  he  was 
congratulating  himself  on  his  goodness,  rather  than  praying  to  God.  It  is  noticeable  that 
he  makes  no  petition,  even  to  be  better.  God,  I  thank  thee.  It  was  well  to  be  thank- 
ful, but  his  thanksgiving  was  pride  and  boasting,  in  the  name  of  gratitude.  That  I  am 
not  as  other  men,  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  is  in  a  class  by  himself,  and  all  other  men 
were  far  below  him.  He  should  have  been  weighed  in  the  "  philosopher's  scales." 
Extortioners,  very  common,  especially  among  the  publicans.  The  proverb  was,  "  Six 
publicans,  half  a  dozen  extortioners."  Or  even  as  this  publican.  And  then,  his  eye 
alighting  on  the  publican,  he  drags  him  into  his  prayer,  making  him  to  supply  the 
dark  background  on  which  the  bright  colors  of  his  own  virtues  shall  more  gloriously  appear. 

12.  Having  boasted  that  he  had  done  no  wrong,  and  thus  had  kept  the  second  table  of 
the  law,  he  now  proceeds  to  boast  of  his  positive  duties,  and  how  faithfully  he  had  kept  the 
first  table  of  the  law.  I  fast  twice  in  the  week.  "  He  is  even  more  religious  than  God's 
law  requires  him  to  be.  That  required  but  one  fast,  on  the  great  day  of  the  atonement 
(Lev.  16:  29;  Num.  29:  7);  but  he  added  two  weekly  private  fasts.  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days were  the  days  usually  chosen."  —  Riddle.  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess.  Bet- 
ter, of  all  that  I  acquire.  Tithe  was  a  tax  on  produce,  not  on  property.  The  boast  of  the 
Pharisee  is,  that  he  paid  not  only 
the  required  taxes  (Num.  18: 
21;  Deut.  14:  22),  but  was  so 
very  particular  that  he  tithed  even 
the  small  garden  herbs,  mint, 
anise,    and    cummin    (Matt.   23: 

23)- 

Note,   (i)  This    prayer   was 

communion  with  himself,  not 
with  God.  (2)  It  recognized 
nothing  of  the  real  nature  of 
virtue,  with  love  to  God  and 
man  as  its  root.  ,  (3)  It  had  no 
answer,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
answer,  no  place  for  God  to  mani- 
fest himself  in  love.  (4)  One 
might  do  all  that  the  Pharisee 
claimed  for  himself,  and  yet  be 
a  most  hardened  sinner.  It  is 
better  to  be  a  living  tree,  with 
many  dead  branches  and  poor 
fruits,  than  a  cast-iron  tree,  like 
one  in  a  certain  city,  perfect  in 
form,  but  with  no  life  in  it  what- 
ever. 

The  Publican.   13.  And  the 
publican,    standing    afar   off. 


Postures   in    Prayer 


2  43 
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I   sayunto  Y™, 

xfor 


14 

other  :  l  for  every  one  that  exalteth 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 


^.  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  ™her  than  the 
himself    shall    be  haSiittbut  he    that 


1  Matt.  23 


:  12  ;  Luke  14 :  11  ;  James  4:651  Pet.  5  :  5,6. 


Far  from  the  holy  place,  to  which  the  Pharisee  had  drawn  as  near  as  he  could,  and  hence 
also  afar  off  from  the  Pharisee.  But  that  was  not  in  his  mind.  He  only  felt  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  come  near  to  God.  Would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven. 
On  account  of  his  sense  of  guilt  and  unworthiness.  "The  Jew  usually  stood  with  arms 
outspread,  the  palms  turned  upwards,  as  though  to  receive  the  gifts  of  heaven,  and  the  eyes 
raised.  'Unto  thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes  '  (Psa.  123:  1,  2)." — Cambridge  Bible.  But 
smote  upon  his  breast.  "  An  emblem  of  the  stroke  of  death  which  the  sinner  feels  that 
he  has  merited  at  the  hand  of  God.  The  heart  is  struck,  as  the  seat  of  personal  life  and  of 
sin."  —  Godet.  Saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  "  Literally,  to  me  the  sinner, 
as  though,  like  St.  Paul,  he  singled  out  his  own  guilt  as  exceptional,  and  thought  of  himself 
as  'the  chief  of  sinners'  (1  Tim.  I:  15)."  —  Plumptre.  "He  is  thinking  of  none  but 
himself."  —  Bengel. 

14.  I  tell  you.  With  what  emphasis  and  power  did  this  tell  you  come  from  this  divine 
I !  This  man  went  down  .  .  .  justified.  His  sins  forgiven,  his  prayer  answered,  and 
himself  hereafter  treated  as  a  just  person,  received  back  into  the  family  of  God.  It  was 
possible  to  justify  and  receive  him,  because  the  true  spirit  and  character  had  begun  in  his 
soul.  Rather  than  the  other.  Because,  though  as  great  a  sinner  as  the  publican,  he 
was  still  proud,  unloving,  and  unrepenting.  For  every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  abased,  better  "  humbled,"  the  same  word  as  "  humbleth  "  in  the  other  part  of  the  sen- 
tence. This  is  a  general  truth  applied  to  this  particular  instance  and  emphatically  true  in 
our  relation  to  God.  He  that  exalts  himself  proves  thereby  that  he  is  unworthy  to  be 
exalted  by  God.  Self-exaltation  is  but  a  small  uplift;  God  exalts  to  heaven  itself.  Shall 
be  exalted.  Out  of  his  sorrows  and  tears  into  peace  with  God;  out  of  his  sins  into  holi- 
ness; out  of  evil  company  into  that  of  the  angels;  out  of  his  outcast  position  and  character 
into  heaven. 


"  Two  went  to  pray  :  or  rather  say 
One  went  to  brag,  the  other  to  pray  ; 
One  stands  up  close,  and  treads  on  high, 


Where  th'  other  dares  not  send  his  eye. 
One  nearer  to  the  altar  trod, 
The  other  to  the  altar's  God." 


Note  i.  It  does  not  say  that  the  Pharisee  was  worse  than  an  impenitent  publican,  but 
that  penitence  would  lead  to  the  salvation  of  the  worst  of  sinners. 

Note  2.  Contrast  the  Pharisees'  prayer  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  every  respect  the 
spirit  of  the  two  prayers  is  different.  The  contrast  will  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  the 
true  spirit  of  prayer. 

Note  3.     Contrast  his  prayer  with  that  of  the  poor  widow,  in  her  importunity. 

Note  4.  "The  worst  part  of  the  Pharisees'  address,"  says  Sadler,  "were  the  words, 
'  Even  as  this  publican.'  The  moment  we  find  ourselves  comparing  ourselves  with  others  to 
our  own  advantage,  then  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism." 

Note  5.  There  is  no  upward  progress  anywhere  without  a  deep  feeling  of  imperfection 
and  need. 


LESSON  IX.  — August  26. 

THE  RICH  YOUNG  RULER.— Mark  10  :   17-31. 

COMMIT  vs.  23,  24.     READ  Matt.  19  :  16-30;  Mark  10  :  2-16. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  — If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me.  — Matt.  16:  24. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Compare  the  three  accounts  of  the  young 
Ruler  (Matt.  19:  16-30;  Mark  10:  17-31 ; 
Luke  18:  18-30),  and  the  similar  question 
of  the  lawyer  (Luke  10:  25-28). 


The  relation  of  the  Commandments  to 
eternal  life. 

They  are  the  expressions  of  the  Heavenly 
life  (Rev.  21:  7,  8,  27;  22;  14,  15). 
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August  26. 


THE  RICH  YOUNG  RULER. 


Mark  10:   17-31. 


Christ  has  come  to  help  us  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  character. 

John  3:  15,  16;  5:  24:  6:  40,  47;  10: 
28;  14:  6,  10-13;  17:  35  I  John  2:  25; 
5:  20;  Jude  21. 

Riches  and  eternal  life.  Matt.  6:  19-21 ; 
13:  22;  1  Tim.  6:  9-11,  17-19;  1  Pet. 
1:  18. 


Examples  of  both  kinds.  Zaccheus,  Luke 
19:  8-10;  Barnabas,  etc.  Acts  4:  34-37; 
Solomon,  Eccles. 

The  kind  of  rewards  for  those  who  give 
up  all  to  Christ.  Matt.  19:  27-30;  Mark 
10:  29,  30;  Luke  18:  29,30;  Rom.  8:  18; 
2  Cor.  5:  17;  Rev.  2:  7,  II,  17,  26-28; 
3:  5,  12,  21. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

In  this  lesson  there  is  a  good  opportunity 
for  map  work,  or  reviewing  the  maps  al- 
ready drawn.  It  is  well  always  to  have  a 
map  before  the  class,  and  some  pictures  of 
the  region,  either  Wilde's  Bible  pictures,  or 
Underwood's  Stereoscopic  pictures,  or  both. 

"  Remember  that  the  drudgery  of  a 
memory  drill  is  the  portico  to  the  Palace 
Beautiful."  Therefore  drill  the  scholars  on 
at  least  one  verse  for  each  of  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  lesson. 

1.  On  eternal  life.  John  17:  3;  Rev. 
21  :  27. 

2.  The  true  riches.      1  Tim.  6:  18. 

3.  Giving  up  all  to  Christ.  Matt. 
19:  29. 

For  Children  it  will  give  interest  to 
begin  with  the  story  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  seeking  the  Holy  Grail;  or 
of  the  search  for  the  fountain  of  eternal 
youth,  and  Ponce  de  Leon. 


THE   LESSON 

includes  the  Parallels  in  Matthew  (19: 
16-26)  and  Luke  (18:  18-30),  together 
with  a  study  of  eternal  life. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

V.  17;    Matt.  19:  29;   John  17:  3;    Rev. 
21  :  27. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  March,  a.  d.  30,  not  long  after 
the  last  lesson. 

Place.  —  Perea,  beyond  Jordan,  during 
Jesus'  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  In  the 
last  month  of  his  life.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  Perean  ministry. 


HOME   WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  character  of  the  young  man. 

Eternal  life. 

Eternal  life  by  keeping  the  commandments. 

The  one  thing  lacking. 

What  Jesus  required,  and  why. 

How  this  applies  to  us. 

The  camel  through  a  needle's  eye. 

The  reward  of  giving  up  all  to  Christ. 

Meaning  of  "  the  first  shall  be  last." 


PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :    How   to    Obtain    Eternal 
Life. 

I.  One  Seeking  to  Inherit  Eternal 
Life  (vs.  17,  18). 

The  circumstances. 

The  young  Ruler  and  his  character. 

Eternal  life.     The  search  for  it. 

II.  The   Way  of  the  Commandments 
(vs.  19,  20). 

Keeping  the  commandments,  and  eternal  life. 

III.  The    Way    of    Consecration    (vs. 

21,  22). 

One  thing  thou  lackest. 
Sell  all  that  thou  hast. 

IV.  One  Great   Hindrance  to    Eter- 

nal Life  (vs.  23-27). 

How  riches  are  a  hindrance. 
Other  hindrances. 

V.  The  Blessing  of  Entire  Consecra- 
tion (vs.  28-31). 


THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

Bruce  is  singularly  happy  in  dealing  with 
the  passages  of  this  study,  both  in  the 
"Training  of  the  Twelve  "  (chap.  16),  and 
in  the  Expositor's  Greek  Testament.  For 
the  parable,  compare  Bruce  or  Dods  or 
Trench. 

On  eternal  life  see  Professor  Drummond's 
Natural  Latu  in  the  Spiritual  World ; 
Guthrie's  Sermons,  "  Eternal  Life." 

A  most  effective  illustration  is  found  in 
the  tract,  Captain  Ball's  Experience ;  also 
in  Trench's  Poems,  "  Mahmoud,  the  Idol- 
Breaker  ";  Dr.  Hillis'  Investment  of  In- 
fluence, "  Renown  through  Self-Renuncia- 
tion. " 

Dante,  wandering  with  Virgil  through 
the  Inferno,  thought  he  saw  the  young  ruler 
searching  for  his  lost  opportunity. 

Ruskin's  Queen  of  the  Air,  §§  49,  50,  on 
"Sell  All  that  Thou  Hast";  Whately's 
Annotations  on  Bacon's  Essays,  p.  366, 
"Riches";  "Bertram's  Homiletic  Cyclo- 
pedia, 4365,  "Ruined  by  Riches";  4371, 
"The  Devil's  Bait";  4397,  "The  Sailor 
Who  Would  Die  Rich";  4418,  "The  Fly 
in  the  Honey." 

The  description  of  "  the  wicket  gate  "  in 
Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  the  picture,  in  Scripture 
Emblems,  of  a  man  trying  to  go  through  the 
wicket  gate  with  the  world  in  his  arms. 
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Mark  io:    17-31.  LESSON  IX.  Third  Quarter. 

17.  'And  ^8en  he  was  §°?neg  forth  into  the  way,  there  craamne  one  "g^"*  and 
kneeled  to  him,  and  asked  him,  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
inherit  eternal  life  ? 


1  Matt.  19  :   16  ;  Luke  18  :   18. 


1.  Seeking1  to  Inherit  Eternal  Life. — V.  17.  Jesus,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
had  been  preaching  in  a  house  by  the  way,  and  while  there,  young  children  were  brought 
to  him  by  their  mothers.  Jesus  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them;  and  with  the 
child  thus  "in  the  midst  "  he  taught  his  disciples  and  the  people  a  lesson  about  his  King- 
dom. "  For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein."  17.  And 
when  he  was  gone  forth,  (better  as  r.  v.,  "As  he  was  going  forth  ")  from  the  house, 
into  the  way,  there  came  one  running,  who  had  probably  heard  what  Jesus  had  been 
teaching  about  the  way  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  whose  heart  had  been  stirred. 
The  fact  that  he  ran  showed  his  earnestness.  No  common  reason  will  ever  lead  the  Orien- 
tal to  break  his  slow,  sedate,  and  dignified  walk.  And  kneeled  to  him.  "  To  kneel  as 
an  act  of  homage,  unless  as  a  suppliant,  would  be,  amongst  the  Mohammedans  to-day,  a 
recognition  of  a  sacred  or  prophetic  character,  as  it  was  among  the  Jews.  To  kneel  before 
our  Lord  was  more  than  a  conventional  form  of  respect;  it  was  a  recognition  of  a  spiritual 
authority  above  that  of  priest  or  Rabbi,  especially  when  combined  with  the  address  of 
'  Good  Master,'  which  ...  is  never  applied,  in  the  Talmud,  even  to  the  greatest  Rabbis." 
—  Canon  Tristram. 

"  In  his  eagerness  to  obtain  spiritual  advice  he  shows  no  less  zeal  than  if  he  had  sought 
the  greatest  of  temporal  benefits."  — Exp.    Greek    Test. 

The  Questioner's  Position  and  Character,  i.  He  was  a  ruler  (Luke),  a  term 
of  considerable  latitude  indicating  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  a  leading  man  of  influence,  or, 
according  to  Josephus,  a  member  of  the  great  Sanhedrim. 

2.  He  was  young,  rich,  and  honored. 

3.  He  was  religiously  trained  and  acquainted  with  the  law. 

4.  He  had  a  lovable  disposition  (Mark),  for  Jesus  was  drawn  toward  him  in  love. 

5.  This  young  man  seems  to  have  had,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  an  irreproachable 
moral  character.      He  had  resisted  the  corrupting  influences  around  him. 

6.  He  was  a  candid  inquirer,  breaking  away  from  the  routine  religion  of  his  synagogue, 
and  recognizing  truth  and  goodness  wherever  he  saw  it. 

7.  He  was  courageous.  Only  a  brave  heart  could  have  enabled  one  in  so  prominent  a 
position  to  risk  the  opposition  and  reproaches  of  his  associates,  and  run  and  reverence  in  so 
public  a  manner  the  despised  Nazarene. 

8.  He  had  high  aspirations.  He  was  not  content  with  wealth,  and  position,  and 
outward  morality,  but  had  set  his  heart  on  eternal  life. 

9.  He  was  in  earnest,  as  his  conduct  shows. 

10.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and  his  teachings,  and  his  miracles. 

And  asked  him,  Good  Master,  a  most  courteous,  but  sincere  mode  of  address, 
what  shall  I  do.  Matthew  records  the  question  as  "What  good  thing  shall  I  do,"  re- 
ferring not  so  much  to  a  particular  act  {Expos.  Greek  Test.),  as  to  the  quality  of  action, 
the  kind  of  good  thing;  what  act  of  sacrifice  or  heroism,  what  generous  action,  what 
penance  or  suffering?  That  I  may  inherit,  as  a  permanent  possession,  an  inheritance 
from  his  heavenly  Father  the  source  and  fountain  of  life. 

Eternal  Life.  Life  means  more  than  mere  existence,  and  eternal  life  means  more 
than  eternal  existence.  It  is  the  life  that  has  in  it  all  of  good,  of  blessedness,  or  richness, 
which  makes  any  life  worth  the  living;  and  at  the  same  time  this  glory  of  living  does  not 
fade  away  and  change  into  the  bitter  fruit,  the  apples  of  Sodom,  as  do  so  many  of  the 
pleasures  and  golden  dreams  of  the  worldly  life,  but  the  glory  brightens,  the  blessedness 
increases  forever  and  ever.  It  is  the  life  which  makes  heaven  to  be  heaven.  It  is  the  life 
which  will  make  earth  heaven.  The  descriptions  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  full  of  it.  It 
is  the  life  of  Angels.  It  is  the  life  of  God.  It  is  the  life  of  Love.  Dr.  John  Brown 
beautifully  says,  The  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  live  is  love. 

Compare  Trench's  poem  of  "TheMonk  and  the  Bird." 

Note  that  this  description  is  the  completed  result.  The  question  is  not  with  us  whether 
we  have  attained  the  fulness  of  eternal  life,  but  whether  we  have  the  kind  of  life  which  will 
grow  into  this  fulness  and  perfection.     The  question  for  the  child  is  not  whether  he  is  a 
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August  26.  THE  RICH  YOUNG  RULER.  Mark  10:   17-31. 


18.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  th CZ^  u0goof  °aveUt 
one,  «**-  God. 

19.  Thou  knowest  the  commandments,  1  Do  not  <=ommitaduiteiy,  Do  not 
commi^aduitery.  Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear  false  witness,  D^f0rtadefrna°ud.  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother. 

20.  And  he  ™™™*™*  said  unto  him,  Master,  all  these  thing8  have  I 
observed  from  my  youth. 

2I-  Indn  Jesus  looki^upon  him  loved  him,  and  said  unto  him,  One  thing 
thou  lackest :  got  thyway>  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  2  treasure  in  heaven  :  and  come,  take  up  the  er08B' and 
follow  me. 

1  Ex.  20.  2  Matt.  6  :   19  ;   Luke  12  :  33. 

man,  but  whether  he  has  the  life  which  will  make   him   a  man;  a  human  child,  and  not  a 
brute;  a  real  human  being  and  not  Pygmalion's  marble  statue  untouched  by  life. 

"In  the  vestibule  of  a  beautiful  library,  erected  in  memory  of  a  noble  and  gentle 
woman,  are  these  lines  on  a  bronze  tablet :  — 

'  The  good  she  tried  to  do  shall  stand  as  if  'twere  done  ; 
God  finishes  the  work  by  noble  souls  begun.'  " 

—  J.R.  Miller. 

Seeking  Eternal  Life.  Of  all  things  in  the  universe,  this  is  the  great  prize  we  should 
seek  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls,  for  it  includes  every  other  good, — God,  heaven, 
holiness,  usefulness,  happiness.  Just  so  far  as  we  have  eternal  life  can  we  know  God,  or 
heaven,  or  any  highest  good.  Therefore,  like  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  fleeing  from  the  city  of 
Destruction  with  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  crying  out,  "  Life,  life,"  so  we  should  run  from  the 
city  of  Spiritual  Death  to  the  city  of  Eternal  Life. 

Compare  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

"  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith,  "  'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath  O  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 

Hath  ever  truly  longed  for  death.  More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want." 

18.  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  Do  not  call  me  good  as  a  matter  of  mere  courtesy, 
without  realizing  what  real  goodness  is.  According  to  Matthew  (r.  v.),  Jesus  explains  the 
question  by  adding,  Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  that  which  is  good  ?  These  questions  are 
not  a  rebuke,  nor  a  denial  that  Christ  was  good,  but  an  attempt  to  lead  the  young  man 
upward  in  his  seeking  to  the  only  ideal  of  good  and  only  source  of  good.  "  He  wished  this 
man  in  particular  to  think  carefully  on  what  is  good,  and  who,  all  the  more  because  there 
were  competing  types  of  goodness  to  choose  from,  that  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  exhibited 
in  his  own  teaching."  — Expos.  Greek  Test.  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God. 
God  only  is  the  supreme  and  perfect  expression  of  goodness,  and  to  be  like  him  is  to  be 
good.  He  is  the  Summum  Bonum,  the  Highest  Good.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
should  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  him  whom  Thou  didst  send  even  Jesus  Christ " 
(John  17:?).       '• 

II.  The  Way  of  the  Commandments.  — Vs.  19,  20. 

Jesus  continued,  "  Keep  the  Commandments  "  (Matthew).  "  Thou  knowest  the  Com- 
mandments "  (Luke,  Mark). 

The  young  man  replied,  "  Which  ?  " 

Jesus  answered  (v.  19)  Do  not  kill,  adding  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  5th,  including 
thus  with  all  the  Second  Table  of  the  law,  the  duties  to  his  fellow  men,  and  concluding  with 
the  summary  of  this  table,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

The  young  man  answers:  "  Master,  all  these  (things)  have  I  observed  from  my 
youth.     What  laclfl  yet?  "      (Matthew.) 

Jesus  replied,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest."     (v.  21.) 

Keeping  the  Commandments,  and  Eternal  Life.  Jesus  put  the  commandments 
before  him  because  (1)  There  is  no  complete  eternal  life  without  the  keeping  of  the 
commandments,  and  no  beginnings  of  eternal  life  without  the  spirit  which  seeks,  longs,  and 
endeavors  to  keep  them.      For  (2)  they  are  the  expression   of   the   true   principles   of  holy 
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Mark  io:   17-31.  LESSON  IX.  Thirb>  Quarter. 

22.  But ^"unTenant fen    at    %*   saying,    and    he    went    away   Sti:  for  he 
waS  one  that  had  great  possessions. 


living.  Good  people,  saints,  and  angels  in  heaven  live  according  to  them.  (3)  They 
must  be  kept  in  spirit  and  not  merely  in  form.  The  young  man  did  not  notice  that  Jesus 
ended  his  list  with  the  golden  rule  of  love.  (4)  The  young  man  realized  that  there  was 
something  more  needed  than  he  had  yet  done.  By  looking  at  the  commandments  he  began 
to  feel  that  he  had  not  quite  measured  up  to  the  divine  standard. 

Illustration.  "When  a  man  is  told  that  the  whole  of  religion  and  morality  is 
summed  up  in  the  two  commandments,  to  love  God  and  to  love  our  neighbor,  he  is  ready 
to  cry,  like  Charoba  in  Gebir  at  the  first  sight  of  the  sea,  '  Is  this  the  mighty  ocean?  is  this 
all?'  Yes!  all;  but  how  small  a  part  of  it  do  your  eyes  survey!" — Hare's  Guesses  at 
Truth. 

Illustration.  "There  is  another  method  of  trying  to  be  good.  I  suppose  you  have 
tried  it.  I  have.  It  is  to  get  a  book  of  blank  paper  and  make  columns  for  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  then  put  down  a  list  of  the  virtues  with  spaces  against  each  for  marks,  and  then 
follow  it  up  with  a  great  many  rules,  and  determine  to  live  by  rule.  That  is  how  Franklin 
did ;  and  I  suppose  that  many  men  in  this  day  could  tell  how  they  had  hung  up  in  their  bedroom, 
or  laid  away  in  their  secret  drawers,  the  rules  they  had  drawn  up  for  themselves.  Again  I 
appeal  to  life.  You  bear  me  witness  that  that  method  failed.  And  it  failed  for  very  matter-of- 
fact  reasons  —  likely  because  you  forgot  the  rules.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  a  false 
method  of  sanctification,  and,  like  all  the  others,  must  come  to  nothing."  —  Prof.  Henry 
Drutnmond. 

III.  The  Way  of  Loving1  Consecration. — Vs.  21,22.  21.  Jesus  beholding,  looking 
upon  him  loved  him.  He  was  so  noble,  so  earnest,  and  sincere  in  his  seeking,  so 
lovable,  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  drawn  out  toward  him.  And  all  the  more  because  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  any  outward  keeping  of  the  law.  Jesus  saw  in  him  great  possibilities 
of  character  and  of  service,  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God,  a  power  for  good  in  the  new 
kingdom. 

Because  Jesus  loved  him,  because  he  saw  how  grand  and  glorious  were  the  possibilities 
before  him,  he  took  him  by  the  hand  to  help  him  up  the  one  last  step  by  which  he  would 
enter  the  door  to  eternal  life.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  One  thing  thou  lackest.  There 
was  one  thing  more  to  complete  his  obedience  and  perfect  his  character.  That  one  thing 
was  love,  and  faith,  its  Siamese  twin,  —  faithful  love  and  loving  faith  expressed  in  entire 
consecration  of  all  he  was  and  all  he  had  to  God.  It  was  like  the  sun  lacking  light,  or  a 
fire  lacking  heat,  or  a  man  lacking  a  soul.  The  only  real  way  to  keep  the  commandments 
is  to  have  them  the  fruit  of  a  loving  heart.  We  need  the  warm  sun  and  gentle  rain  of 
spring  to  cause  the  flowers  and  fruits  to  flourish.  And  Jesus  has  come  to  give  us  the  new 
heart  and  the  life  of  love. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jesus  applied  the  remedy  he  did.  Sell  whatsoever  thou 
hast.  Not  for  himself,  but  to  give  to  the  poor.  To  use  his  wealth  for  God  and 
humanity.  Jesus  here  touched  the  center  of  the  young  man's  difficulty.  He  was  willing  to 
commit  to  God  everything  except  his  property.  That  he  was  not  ready  to  trust  to  God's 
direction.  But  the  withholding  anything  from  God  proves  that  we  do  not  really  trust  him 
or  love  him,  we  do  not  belong  to  his  kingdom.  And  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven.  You  will  have  the  character  which  belongs  to  heaven,  and  God  will  reward  you 
abundantly  there  for  all  your  self-denials  for  his  sake.  The  treasure  was  thus  the  eternal 
life  he  sought.  (See  Matt.  6:  19-21.)  And  come.  Come  to  Jesus,  to  his  character 
and  person,  join  the  company  of  the  apostles  who  were  to  carry  on  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world.  He  might  be  the  business  man  of  the  apostles  in  the  place  of  Judas,  who  had 
failed.  He  would  thus  be  able  to  have  a  noble  and  glorious  part  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  and  thus  have  treasure  unspeakable  in  heaven.  And  follow  me,  with  the  disciples, 
as  a  personal  attendant.  At  the  same  time  he  was  to  follow  his  example,  obey  his  precepts, 
devote  himself  to  his  cause. 

The  Great  Refusal.  22.  And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  r.  v.,  "  His  counte- 
nance fell,"  the  same  word  as  that  rendered  "  lowring "  when  the  Saviour  was  talking 
about  the  sky  (Matt.  16:  3).  "The  signs  of  a  storm  were  on  his  face."  For  he  had 
great  possessions.  He  went  away  reluctantly,  after  a  great  struggle,  but  he  went.  He 
wanted  eternal  life,  but  he  wanted  his  possessions  more,  and  he  could  not  have  both.  How 
little  joy  his  stately  houses  and  broad  lands  would  give  him  after   this !     He   could  never 
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August  26.  THE  RICH  YOUNG  RULER.  Mark  10:   17-31. 

23.  '  And  Jesus  looked  round  about,  and  saith  unto  his  disciples,  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ! 

24.  And  the  disciples  were  I^S4  at  his  words.  But  Jesus  answereth 
again,  and  saith  unto  them,  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them  2  that  trust 
in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ! 

25.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  theaeIfcecdfe?6neyee<!le'  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

1  Matt.  19 :  23  ;  Luke  18  :  24.  2  Psa.  52  :  7  ;   1  Tim.  6  :   17. 

again  look  upon  them  without  seeing  on  them,  in  flaming  letters,  like  those  on  the  barrels  in 
Deacon  Giles'  distillery,  "This  cost  me  eternal  life." 

Like  the  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls  (Matt.  13:  45,  46),  he  found  the  pearl  of 
great  price;  but  unlike  him,  he  refused  to  sell  all  that  he  had  to  obtain  it. 

In  a  few  years  his  possessions  were  ravaged  by  the  Roman  legions,  while  the  disciples 
introduced  a  new  and  blessed  kingdom  on  earth,  whose  influence  is  widening  all  down  the 
ages,  and  won  a  crown  of  glory  never  to  fade. 

The  Underlying  Principle.  Jesus  applied  this  test  to  the  young  man  because  it  was 
the  one  test  of  obedience  and  faith  that  he  needed.  It  was  the  test  that  would  reveal  his 
soul  to  himself.  "  Was  not  this  what  Christ  enjoined  upon  the  young  ruler,  —  a  conscious, 
willing  transfer  of  his  great  possessions  from  himself  to  God,  in  such  a  real  way  as  that 
henceforth  his  sense  of  ownership  in  them  should  cease,  and  a  sense  of  stewardship  should  take 
its  place?  "  —  S.  J.  Humphrey,  D.D.  The  principle  is  that  we  are  to  give  up  everything 
to  Christ  —  our  property,  our  time,  our  all  —  to  use  as  he  ivotcld  have  us,  to  hold  our  property 
as  God's  stewards.  We  are  to  give  so  much  as  he  directs  to  the  poor;  to  leave  all,  and  be 
missionaries,  if  he  demands;  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all,  if  that  is  needful,  in  order  that  we  may 
do  right;  to  spend  upon  our  families,  our  business,  our  pleasure,  just  as  Christ  would  have 
us. 

Compare  Sheldon's  In  His  Steps. 

Illustration.  Tennyson's  "  Vision  of  Sin,"  dealing  with  the  baser  and  more  sensu- 
ous forms. 

"  I  had  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late  ; 
A  youth  came  riding  towards  a  palace  gate, 
He  rode  a  horse  with  wings  that  would  have  flown, 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down." 

"  In  the  symbolism  of  those  last  two  lines  we  may  trace  something  like  a  reminiscence, 
though  not  a  direct  reproduction,  of  the  marvelous  mythos  of  the  Phcvdrus  of  Plato  (pp. 
246,  254).  The  horse  with  wings  that  '  would  have  flown  '  is  the  nature  of  man  with  its 
capacities  and  aspirations.  The  '  heavy  rider  '  is  the  sensuous  will  that  represses  the  aspira- 
tions and  yields  easily  to  temptation." 

IV.  Oue  Great  Hindrance  to  Eternal  Life.  —  Vs.  23-27.    Jesus,  from  the  young 

man's  refusal,  teaches  the  disciples  a  lesson. 

23.  How  hardly,  with  what  difficulty,  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  have  the  spirit  which  rules  there;  ( I )  because  of  the  tendency  to  trust  in 
riches;  (2)  because  there  is  so  much  to  give  up;  (3)  because  their  tendency  is  to  produce 
an  atmosphere  of  materialism;  (4)  because  sometimes  they  must  restore  ill-gotten  gains 
(like  Zaccheus);  (5)  because  they  are  often  involved  in  business  relations  with  those  who 
do  not  sympathize  with  them. 

24.  In  answer  to  the  astonishment  of  the  disciples,  who  were  inclined  toward  the 
worldly  rewards  of  the  expected  kingdom,  Jesus  explained  his  teaching,  and  defined  his 
meaning:  .How  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  have  their  confidence  in 
riches  as  the  means  of  gaining  the  Greatest  Good,  and  do  those  things  that  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

25.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The  camel  being 
the  largest  animal  with  which  the  Jews  were  acquainted,  its  name  became  proverbial  for 
denoting  anything  remarkably  large.  "  The  eye  of  a  needle  is  either  the  small  door  some- 
times made  in  the  city  gates,  called  the  needle's  eye  by  the  Arabs,  —  large  enough  for  a 
man,  but  too  small  for  a  camel,  —  or,  rather,  the  Oriental  needle,  of  burnished  iron,  from 
two  to  five  inches  long,  or  their  large  ivory  tape-needle."  —  Van  Lennep. 
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Mark  io:   17-31. 


LESSON  IX. 


Third  Quarter. 


26.  And  they  were  astonished  0««£f$£'  saying  "ZSKo"""  can 
be  saved  ? 

27.  And  Jesus  looking  upon  them  saith,  With  men  j(-*  impossible,  but  not 

wirri    C  r\A   •     fnr   1  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 
Willi  UUU  .     1U1       all  things  are  possible  with  God. 

Then  peter  began  to  say  unto  him,  Lo,  we  have  left  all,  and  have 


followed  thee. 


1  Matt.  19  :  26  ;   Luke  1  :  37. 


2  Matt.  19:  27  ;  Luke  18:  28. 


"  I  would  ride  the  camel, 
Yes,  leap  him  flying,  through  the  needle's  eye, 
As  easily  as  such  a  pampered  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  gate." 

—  Southey. 


Compare  the  Wicket  Gate  in  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  picture,  in  Scripture 
Emblems,  of  a  man  trying  to  go  through  the  wicket  gate  with  the  whole  world  in  his  arms. 

26.  They  were  astonished  out  of  measure,  because  almost  every  one  seemed  to  be 
rushing  after  riches. 

27.  With  God  all  things  are  possible.  He  can  remove  these  great  difficulties.  He 
can  renew  the  heart.  He  can  take  away  the  love  of  riches.  He  can  transform  the  hin- 
drances into  steps  heavenward.  He  can  put  into  a  man's  heart  new  motives,  that  will  make 
him  more  diligent  in  business  than  the  love  of  riches  can,  that  will  make  him  full  of  useful- 
ness and  helpfulness. 

Note  that  even  riches  can  be  made  to  help  on  the  kingdom  of  God.  Compare  Barnabas 
in  the  early  history  in  the  Acts.     Compare  the  legend  of  St.  Thomas  and  King  Gondoforus. 

Note.  Zaccheus  as  an  example  of  a  man  whom  Jesus  enabled  to  overcome  the  power 
of  riches. 

Note  that  those  who  seek  after  riches,  even  though  they  fail,  are  in  equal  danger  with 
those   who   are   rich.     They  trust  in  riches. 

Note.       A   large    proportion    of    the    children    who 
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study  this  lesson  will  not  be 
kept  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
riches.  But  the  principles 
here  taught  will  apply  to 
them.  Some  are  hindered 
by  their  parents'  riches,  some 
by  the  desire  of  riches,  some 
by  the  desire  for  honor  and 
praise,  some  by  fear  of  what 
their  companion  will  say, 
some  by  wrong  acts  they  are 
unwilling  to  confess,  some 
by  bad  habits  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  give  up. 

V.  The    Blessing    of 
Consecrating-  all  to  God. 

—  Vs.  28-31.  28.  Peter 
began  to  say  .  .  .  Lo,  we 
have  left  all.  Possessions, 
boats,  business,  property, 
homes,  means  of  subsistence, 

—  all  had  been  given  up. 
Peter  would  ask  how  he  and 
the  other  disciples  stood  in 
respect  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Have  we  stood  the 
test  you  applied  to  the  young 
ruler?  Shall  we  have  eternal 
life? 

29.  There  is  no  man 
that  hath  left  house  .  .   . 
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September  2.  BARTIM/EUS  AND  ZACCH^EUS.      Luke  18:   35—19:    10. 

29.  And  Jesus  an8Weredand  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  is  no  man  that 
hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  jjjjggk  or  mothSh°err,wife'  or  children, 
or  lands,  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  gospel's'  6ake> 

30.  '  but'  he  shall  receive  aan  hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecu- 
tions ;  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life. 

31.  2  But  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  first. 

1  2  Chron.  25  :  9  ;   Luke  18  :  30.  2  Matt.  19  :  30  ;  Luke  13  :  30. 

for  my  sake,  and  the  gospel's.  This  last  expression  removes  all  danger  of  selfishness. 
For  if  any  had  left  their  property  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  more,  or  for  any  selfish  purpose, 
they  would  fail  of  the  reward;  they  would  not  come  within  the  conditions  of  the  promise. 

30.  Shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time.  Not  literally  an  hundred 
houses  or  brothers  or  mothers  in  the  place  of  those  left,  for  that  would  be  impossible;  but 
an  hundred  times  as  much  value  from  them,  and  blessing  in  them.  What  was  a  barren 
rock  before  becomes  a  gold  mine. 

From  earthly  things  devoted  to  Christ  and  his  cause  there  flow  spiritual  joys  and  bless- 
ings far  beyond  what  earthly  things  used  for  self,  even  at  their  best,  can  bestow. 

Every  situation  in  life  has  its  perquisites,  and  "  to  an  honest  mind,"  says  Addison,  "  the 
best  perquisites  of  a  place  are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good."  The  Chris- 
tian's perquisites  are  not  what  he  directly  receives,  but  what  he  gains  by  his  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities of  giving  out.  One  of  the  glorious  things  about  his  situation  is  that  he  has  power 
to  increase  these  perquisites  indefinitely;  for,  as  George  Eliot  says,  "the  reward  of  one 
duty  is  the  power  to  fulfil  another."  All  earthly  possessions  and  affections  are  transfigured 
by  the  self-denying  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  fisherman's  rough  log  hut  in  Goethe's  Tale 
of  Tales  was  transformed  into  an  exquisitely  wrought  temple  of  silver.  With  persecu- 
tions. You  cannot  escape  trouble,  but  it  will  be  transfigured.  And  in  the  world  to 
come.  The  new  era,  "the  regeneration  "  (Matt.),  "the  far  off  divine  event  to  which  the 
whole  creation  moves,"  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  the  future  existence.  There 
they  shall  have  eternal  life,  blessings  which  shall  never  end.  Matthew  says  they  "  shall  sit 
on  twelve  thrones."  Compare  the  foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  Revelation.  The 
throne  is  the  symbol  of  power  for  good,  of  leadership. 

31.  Many  that  are  first,  that  seem  highest,  first  in  power,  honor,  and  position,  shall 
be  last,  shall  find  that  those  in  humble  circumstances,  obscure  in  this  world,  shall  be  found 
first  in  the  new  kingdom,  where  an  entirely  different  test  is  applied. 


LESSON  X.— September  2. 

BARTIM/EUS  AND  ZACCH^US.  —  Luke  18  :  35—19:   10. 

COMMIT  vs.  42,  43.     READ  Matt.  20:  29-34;  Mark  10:  32-52. 

GOLDEN   TEXT.  —  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 

lost.  —  Luke  19:  10. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


The  Teachings  of  Jesus  Concerning 
Salvation  Illustrated  by  Examples. 

1.  Jesus'  Mission  to  Seek  and  Save 
the  Lost.  Luke  19:  10.  The  Beatitudes. 
The  Three  Parables  in  Luke  15.  Luke 
1:  71-75;  7:  22;  Matt.  4:  16,24.  John 
3:  16.  Examples  found  in  many  of  Christ's 
miracles. 

2.  Earnestness.  Obstacles  Over- 
come. 


Jesus  and  the  publicans.  Cases  where 
the  crowds  or  others  hindered,  as  when 
children  were  brought  to  Jesus. 

The  parables  in  Luke  II:  5-13;  18: 
1-8;  Matt.  II:  12.  Illustrated  by  the  two 
instances  in  this  lesson,  by  the  Syropheni- 
cian  woman,  by  the  paralytic  born  of  four, 
etc. 

3.  Moral  Tests  of  Salvation.  Matt. 
5:    17-20,29,   30;    6:    24;    and   the   whole 
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Luke  18:  35  —  19: 


10. 


LESSON  X. 


Third  Quarter. 


Sermon  on   the   Mount.     The  woes  against 
the  Pharisees.     Matt.  23  and  Luke  n. 

Compare   Zacchseus   and   the    rich   young 
Ruler.     The  early  Christians.     Acts  2:41- 


47;  5:  1  — 1 1 .  The  Ephesians  burning  their 
books.  Acts  19:  19.  The  fruits  of  the 
spirit  in  Galatians  5:  22>  23'.  Rom.  6:  13- 
22;  14:  17.  The  description  of  the  city  of 
God  in  Revelation. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS   LESSON. 

Use  the  Inductive  Study. 

See  that  the  scholars  learn  the  two  stories 
so  well  that  they  can  see  them  in  imagina- 
tion, and  tell  them  in  the  class.  While  one 
is  telling  the  story,  the  others  may  listen 
and  correct  any  mistakes,  or  supply  any- 
thing omitted. 

Compare  and  Contrast  the  two  stories, 
illustrating  different  kinds  of  need;  different 
ways  of  coming  to  Christ,  and  different  ways 
of  showing  that  they  were  really  saved. 

Show  how  these  actions  of  Christ  illus- 
trate by  example  some  of  the  principles  he 
had  been  teaching,  —  as  the  publican  at  the 
Pharisee's  house,  the  three  parables  in  Luke 
15;  the  rich  young  ruler. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — The  last  of  March,  a.  d.  30; 
not  long  after  the  last  lesson. 

Place. — Jericho,  15  or  20  miles  north- 
east of  Jerusalem,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  Near 
the  close  of  the  Perean  ministry,  as  he  was 
approaching  Jerusalem  for  the  last  week  of 
his  whole  ministry. 


THE  REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

Scenes  and  Sayings  in  the  Life  of  Christ, 
by  Dr.  James  H.  Snowden,  chaps.  36,  37; 
Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  Trumbull 
(Scribners). 

On  blindness,  see  Palgrave's  Eastern 
Arabia,  II.,  34;  Calmet,  p.  195;  Bush's 
Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  597. 

See  Longfellow's  Poems,  "  Blind  Barti- 
mseus";  Wordsworth's  poem  on  "  Milton's 
Blindness";  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd's  poem 
on  the  same.  Hymn,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth 
passeth  by." 

On  sycomore  trees,  see  Geikie's  Holy 
Land,  I.,  133-135;  Thomson's  Land  and 
Book,  new  ed.,  III.,  113-116.  There  are 
some  capital  illustrations  on  this  lesson  in 
J.  R.  Miller's  Practical  Religion,  pp.  97, 
266,  271;  and  in  his  Week-Day  Religion, 
pp.  202,  233.  A  sermon  on  Zacchaeus  in 
Robertson's  Sermons,  Series  I.,  "Triumph 
over  Hindrances,"  stands  by  far  the  first  of 
all  sermons  on  this  subject. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Luke  18:  42,  43;   19:  10. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Bartimaus  as  a  type  of  the  sinner. 
Obstacles  in  his  way  and  how  he  overcame  them. 
How  he  expressed  his  gratitude. 
Zacchaeus  the  publican. 
Hindrances  in  his  way. 
Contrast  him  with  the  rich  young  ruler. 
What  did  he  do  to  be  saved  ? 

How  did  he  prove  that  his  character  had  really  been 
changed  ? 


PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 

SUBJECT:   Two  Typical  Instances  of 

the  Way  Jesus  Brought  Men  into 

the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

I.  BARTIM/EUS.  Salvation  through 
Physical  Needs.  A  Fact  and 
a  Type  (vs.  35-43)- 

A  seeming  discrepancy  explained. 

i.  The  Need. 

A  man  blind,  helpless,  a  beggar. 

2.  Seeking  Help. 

Importunity. 

3.  Obstacles  in  the  Way. 

4.  The  Method  of  Help. 

5.  The  Perfect  Cure. 

Four  tests. 

6.  Points  of  Contact  with  Spirit- 

ual Life. 

Each  of  the  above  is  a  type  or  symbol  of  a  spiritual 
process  in  salvation. 

II.  ZACCILFUS.      Salvation   through 
Moral    Needs  (vs.  i-io). 

First.     The  Deep  Moral  Need. 

Four  points. 

Second.     Seeking  Help. 

Earnestness. 
Skilful  means. 

Third.     Obstacles  in  the  Way. 

Six. 

Fourth.     Jesus'  Methods  of  Help. 

Four. 

Fifth.     Full  Salvation. 

Evidenced  in  three  ways. 
The  test  of  salvation . 
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BARTBLFUS  AND  ZACCH^US.     Luke  18:  35—19:   10. 


35.  L  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  he  wadrceTe  nigh  unto  Jer'i-cho,  a  certain 
blind  man  sat  by  the  way  side  begging  : 

36.  t:i  hearing  4*e  multitude  /0?n8g  by,  he  n^ed  what  t*|B  meant. 

37.  And  they  told  him,  that  Jesus  of  Naz'a-reth  passeth  by. 


1  Matt.  20  :  2g  ;   Mark  10  :  46. 


SUBJECT:       TWO     TYPICAL     INSTANCES     OF     THE     WAY    JESUS 
BROUGHT   MEN  INTO   THE   KINGDOM   OF   HEAVEN. 

BartimaMis,  through  physical  needs,  an  example  of  what  Christ  does  for  us  in 
temporal  deliverance  ;  and  a  type  of  one  way  in  which  he  saves  men  into 
Christian  character  and  life. 

Zacchauis,  through  moral  needs,  an  example  showing  how  Christ  saves  sinners 
from  the  depths  of  sin  into  Christian  character  and  life. 

We  are  to  study,  Two  kinds  of  need. 

Two  ways  of  seeking  help. 
Two  types  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
Two  methods  of  bringing  salvation. 
Two  expressions  of  the  new  life. 

I.  Bartiimeus.    Salvation  through  Physical  Need  to  Spiritual  Life.  —  Vs. 

35-43- 

Note.      In  comparing  the  accounts  of  restoring  the   blind   to  sight,  as   recorded  in  the 

three  Synoptic  Gospels,  Matthew  reports  two  blind  men  cured  while  going  out  of  Jericho, 

while  Mark  and  Luke  mention  only  one  cured  as  Jesus  was  entering  into  Jericho. 

1.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  two  accounts  are  reports  of  two  different  cures.  Henry 
Clay  Trumbull  in  his  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life  says:  "  A  well-known  commentator  in 
mentioning  this  difficulty  refers  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  proposed  ways  of  harmonizing  the 
discrepancies.  What  nonsense !  why,  whenever  you  enter  any  city  or  any  village  in  the 
East  you  are  likely  to  find  one  blind  man  on  one  side  of  the  way,  and  two  blind  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  all  three  of 
them  are  sure  to  call  on  you  for  help." 

2.  The  most  prominent  one  only  is  men- 
tioned in  Mark  and  Luke.  The  mentioning  of 
one  does  not  preclude  the  presence  of  another. 
"  A  familiar  example  will  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple. In  the  year  1824,  Lafayette  visited  the 
United  States,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed 
with  honors  and  pageants.  Historians  will 
describe  these  as  a  noble  incident  in  his  life. 
Other  writers  will  relate  the  same  visit  as 
made,  and  the  same  honors  as  enjoyed,  by  two 
persons,  viz.,  Lafayette  and  his  son.  Will 
there  be  any  contradiction  between. these  two 
classes  of  writers?  Will  not  both  record  the 
truth?  "  —  Dr.  Robinson'' s  Harmony. 

First.  The  Need.  He  was  blind,  help- 
less, a  beggar.  35.  A  certain  blind  man, 
named  Bartimse'us.  Sat  by  the  way  side. 
Because  there  many  people  would  see  his 
need,  and  especially  now  as  the  crowds  were 
thronging  in  this  main  thoroughfare  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Begging.  In  those  days  there  was 
almost  nothing  a  blind  man  could  do  to  earn 
a  living. 

Second.  Seeking  Help.  36.  And 
hearing  the  multitude  pass  (going)  by. 
On  the  way  to  the  approaching  Passover 
Feast.  "  How  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
sometimes  our  greatest  opportunities  come  to 
us."  —  Glover.     Sitting  where  so  many  were 
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Luke  18:  35  —  19:   10.  LESSON  X.  Third  Quarter. 

38.  And  he  cried,  saying,  Jesus,  t'?,°"  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. 

39.  And  they  wt^cth  went  before  rebuked  him,  that  he  should  hold  his 
peace  :  but  he  cried  out  &»«£, ^SS^JS,  Thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. 

40.  And  Jesus  stood,  and  commanded  him  to  be  brought  unto  him  : 
and  when  he  was  come  near,  he  asked  him, 

41.  Sayins>  What  wilt  thou  that  I  J^ld  do  unto  thee  ?  And  he  said,  Lord, 
that  I  may  receive  my  sight. 

42.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Receive  thy  sight:  'thy  faith  hath  B*lfdde 

thee  Whoie. 

43.  And  immediately  he  received  his  sight,  and  followed  him,  2  glorify- 
ing God  :  and  all  the  people,  when  they  saw  {£  gave  praise  unto  God. 

1  Luke  17 :  19.  2  Luke  5 :  26  ;  Acts  4:21. 

continually  passing,  Bartimseus  must  often  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  cures  Jesus  had 
wrought,  but  had  hitherto  failed  to  recognize  him.  His  hopes  now  burst  into  a  flame  of 
joy,  for  (37)  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by. 

38.  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David.  That  is,  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come,  one  of  whose 
works  was  to  be  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind  (see  Isa.  29:  18;  42:  7).  Have 
mercy  on  me.  "The  litanies  of  Christendom  for  centuries  have  been  modeled  on  the 
Kyrie  Eleison  (Lord,  have  mercy)  which  came  from  his  lips."  —  Plumplre. 

Third.  Obstacles  in  His  Way.  He  was  blind,  and  could  not  of  himself  find  the 
way.  He  was  too  poor  to  hire  help,  and  now  he  was  opposed  by  the  crowds.  39.  They 
which  went  before  in  advance  of  Jesus.  Rebuked  him.  Remonstrated,  told  him  to 
hold  his  peace,  —  "  stop  your  cries."  Why  should  the  great  Teacher  stop  his  journey  for 
an  insignificant  blind  beggar  !  And  why  should  the  whole  procession  of  well-to-do  people 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  singing  "  the  songs  of  the  Pilgrimage,"  hastening  to  the  feast  of  good 
things,  to  family  gatherings,  to  the  splendid  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  Temple,  be 
hindered  and  discommoded  by  miserable  beggars,  whose  cries  were  as  familiar  and  annoy- 
ing as  the  buzzing  of  insects !  But  the  man  was  like  the  importunate  widow,  he  would  not 
cease  his  importunity,  "  but  he  cried  out  the  more,  a  great  deal  "  (r.  v.). 

Fourth.  The  Method  of  Help.  40.  Jesus  stood,  the  more  needy  the  man,  the 
more  ready  Jesus  was  to  help  him.  Commanded  him  to  be  brought.  Mark  says  that 
they  brought  Jesus'  word  to  him,  and  bade  him  "Be  of  good  cheer:  rise,  he  calleth  thee." 
Jesus'  kindness  was  infectious,  and  the  people  were  not  so  utterly  selfish  as  they  seemed. 
They  had  thought  more  of  Jesus'  comfort  than  of  his  mission.  And  when  he  was  come. 
He  immediately  cast  away  his  cloak  or  mantle  (Mark),  in  his  haste  to  reach  Jesus.  Nothing 
should  hinder  or  delay  him. 

Fifth.  The  Perfect  Cure.  Salvation.  42.  Receive  thy  sight :  thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee.  From  his  affliction,  and  more.  r.  v.  has  "hath  made  thee  whole,"  com- 
plete, nothing  wanting  to  perfect  physical  manhood. 

43.  Note  the  fourfold  result.  (1)  He  received  his  sight.  No  longer  blind,  no  longer 
helpless  and  useless,  no  longer  dependent  on  charity,  he  could  give  charity  and  help  others. 
(2)  He  glorified  God.  His  soul  went  out  in  gratitude  and  praise.  He  returned  all  that  he 
could  return  directly  to  God.  He  was  not  like  the  nine  lepers  cured  who  did  not  return 
with  the  one  to  give  thanks  to  God.  Luke  17:  17.  (3)  He  followed  Jesus.  He  became 
a  disciple.  He  was  "made  whole"  spiritually  as  well  as  physically.  (4)  He  was  the 
means  of  helping  others  to  abetter  life,  for  all  the  people   .   .  .  gave  praise  unto  God. 

Blind  Bartimaeus  at  the  gates  Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  silent  stands 

Of  Jericho,  in  darkness  waits  ;  The  crowd,  "  What  wilt  thou  at  my  hands  ?  " 

He  hears  the  crowd  ;  he  hears  a  breath  And  he  replied,  "Oh,  give  me  light ! 

Say,  "  It  is  Christ  of  Nazareth  !  "  Rabbi,  restore  the  blind  man's  sight !  " 

And  calls  in  tones  of  agony,  And  Jesus  answers,  "YTraye  (go  thou  free) 
\r\aov,  eAe'jjow  p.c  !  'H  isiajiC,  <jov  erecrioKe  ere  ! 

[Jesus,  mercy  have  on  me  !  ]  [  This  faith  of  thine  hath  saved  thee  !  ] 

Ye  that  have  eyes,  yet  cannot  see, 

The  thronging  multitudes  increase ;  In  darkness  and  in  misery, 

Blind  Bartimaeus,  hold  thy  peace  !  "  Recall  those  mighty  voices  three  : 
But  still  above  the  noisy  crowd, 

The  beggar's  cry  is  shrill  and  loud  :  'Irjcrov,  eAojcrdi'  jue  ! 

Until  they  say,  "  He  calleth  thee !  "  &6.paei,  eyeipe,  uwaye ! 

©apo-ti,  eyeipe,  <j>ui'el  <re  !  'H  7r«rri£  <rov  triaaiKii  <re  ! 

[Take  courage,  rise,  he  calleth  thee  .'  ]  _  Longfellow. 
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September  2.  BARTIM/EUS  AND  ZACCH/EUS.     Luke  18:  35  —  19:   10. 

1.  And  J%™  entered  and  ^spa^lng  through  Jericho. 

2.  And-  behold,  therewas  a  man  ^^^  Zac-chae'us\  ^ft  was  ^  chief 

""""^pubii^n!10*™'  and  he  was  rich- 

3.  And  he  sought  to  see  Jesus  who  he  was  ;  and  could  not  for  the  ,£^5, 
because  he  was  little  of  stature. 


POINTS  OF  CONTACT  WITH   SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

1.  God  wants  us  to  be  whole,  to  be  saved,  physically;  to  have  sound,  healthful,  active 
bodies;  and  where  for  reasons  unknown  persons  are  afflicted  with  blindness,  there  comes 
another  kind  of  healing,  as  to  Helen  Keller,  and  to  many  another  blind  person,  — 
powers,  insight,  knowledge,  visions,  which  have  never  come  except  in  Christian  lands,  and 
where  God  has  given  wise,  patient,  and  helpful  friends. 

Helen  Keller  writes:  "If  I  had  been  born  in  the  midst  of  these  fatalistic  doctrines 
(Brahmanism)  I  should  still  be  in  darkness,  my  life  a  desert  land,  where  no  caravans  of 
thought  may  pass  between  my  spirit  and  the  world  beyond." 

So  of  Milton's  blindness,  Wordsworth  writes: 

"  On  my  bended  knee  "  And  when  a  damp 

I  recognize  thy  purpose  clearly  shown  ;  Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 

My  vision  thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see  The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 

Thysejf,  thyself  alone."  Soul-animating  strains  —  alas,  too  few  !  " 

2.  Bodily  needs  are  often  a  means  of  leading  us  to  seek  Jesus. 

3.  Physical  blindness  and  poverty  are  a  type  of  spiritual  blindness  and  poverty. 

4.  Through  a  knowledge  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  others,  we  learn  what  he  can  and 
will  do  for  us.     This  is  true  of  every  revival. 

5.  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by;"  with  all  his  power  to  help,  with  all  his  love. 

"  And  burdened  hearts,  where'er  he  came 
Brought  eut  their  sick  and  deaf  and  lame. 
Blind  men  rejoiced  to  hear  the  cry  : 
'  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by.'  " 

6.  There  are  always  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  —  within,  as  from  a  sense  of  unworthiness 
and  a  sense  of  guilt,  from  prejudice  and  passion;  without,  as  from  those  who  sneer,  re- 
proach, or  oppose. 

7.  But  the  earnest  soul  is  importunate,  and  seeks  and  prays  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

8.  Others  help  us  and  bid  us  "  Be  of  good  cheer;  rise,  he  calleth  thee." 

9.  And  when  we  come  to  Him,  he  gives  us  more  than  we  asked,  a  better  life  than  we 
ever  dreamed. 

Illustration.  "  In  the  Arabian  Nights'  tales  there  is  a  story  of  a  remarkable  oint- 
ment which,  if  rubbed  on  the  eye,  makes  one  see  all  the  riches  in  the  world;  the  gold 
hidden  in  the  mines,  the  diamonds  treasured  in  secret  places.  Macaulay,  the  great  Eng- 
lish writer,  said  that  education  is  like  that  ointment,  opening  the  eyes  to  see  so  much 
more."  — Pres.  Seth  Low.     Christ  does  far  more  in  opening  the  spiritual  eyes. 

10.  We  prove  the  reality  of  our  change,  by  praising  God,  and  following  his  Son.  Thus 
we  are  prepared  to  do  good,  to  make  known  His  salvation. 

11.  Zacehaeus'  Salvation  through  Moral  Needs,  to  a  Consecrated,  Christian 
Character  and  Life.  —  Vs.  1-10.  First.  The  Deep  Moral  Need.  Jesus  was 
passing  through  Jericho  up  toward  Jerusalem.  2.  A  man  named  Zacehaeus.  (1)  He 
was  a  Jew  (v.  9),  and  therefore  in  his  youth  he  had  been  trained  religiously.  Such  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  restored  to  a  true  life,  than  a  heathen,  or  one  trained  in  an  ungodly 
home.  (2)  For  the  same  reason  his  conscience  was  not  at  ease.  (3)  He  was  a  chief 
among  the  publicans,  and  therefore  a  social  outcast,  despised  by  the  good  and  hated  by 
the  patriotic.  (4)  He  was  rich,  and  yet  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  riches.  They  had 
not  brought  him  all  the  comfort  and  peace  and  satisfaction  he  had  expected. 

Second.  Seeking  Help.  3,  4.  And  he  sought  to  see  Jesus.  The  imperfect  tense 
in  the  Greek  denotes  that  he  "kept  seeking,"  "he  was  busy  seeking."  Who  he  was. 
"  Not  to  see  what  kind  of  a  person,  but  which  one  of  the  crowd  he  was."  —  Vincent. 

He  had  restless  longings  after  a  better  life,  which  drew  him  toward  the  prophet,  as  the 
hungry  are  drawn  by  food,  and  the  cold  by  the  bright  cheer  of  the  fire. 
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4.  And  he  ran  on  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a  sycomore  tree  to  see 
him  :  for  he  was  to  pass  that  Zty'. 

5.  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he  looked  up,  and8awhim'  and  said 
unto  him,  Zacchaeus,  make  haste,  and  come  down  ;  for  \°0fuyy  I  must  abide  at 
thy  house. 

6.  And  he  made  haste,  and  came  down,  and  received  him  joyfully. 


Sycomore  Tree 

Not  to   be   confounded  with   the   sycomore  tree  of   England  or 

America.     It  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  fig,  known 

in  botany  as  Ficits  Sycomorus. 


What  he  had  heard  of  Jesus  kindled 
a  hope  within  him  that  the  galling  chains 
which  bound  him  to  his  old  life  might 
be  broken.  Jesus  had  parted  the  clouds 
and  let  in  rays  of  light  and  hope.  A 
new  life  was  possible,  since  the  new 
prophet  had  been  favorable  to  publicans 
and  sinners,  instead  of  joining  in  the 
customary  contempt  and  hatred. 

He  was  so  earnest,  that  he  ran  ahead 
of  the  crowd  and  climbed  upon  the  over- 
hanging limb  of  a  sycomore  tree. 

Third.  Obstacles  in  the  Way. 
(1)  He  was  little  of  stature,  so  that 
he  could  not  see  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  to  learn  where  Jesus  was.  Other 
people  hindered  him.  The  press. 
R.  v.,  "  the  crowd." 

(2)  Another  great  obstacle  was  his 
position  as  a  publican,  socially  despised, 
shut  away  from  those  who  were  regarded 
as  religious.  If  he  went  into  the  Temple 
he  would  hear  the  Pharisee  thanking  God 
that  he  was  not  like  that  publican. 

(3)  As  he  implies  in  v.  8,  some  of  his  business  transactions  were  troubling  his  con- 
science. Public  confession  of  sin  was  a  very  hard  and  humiliating  thing  for  him,  a  chief 
man  of  his  class. 

(4)  His  riches  were,  therefore,  a  hindrance,  for  as  a  follower  of  Jesus  he  must  both  re- 
store ill-gotten  gains,  and  be  generous  with  his  honest  gains. 

Compare  the  rich  young  ruler  and  Jesus'  parable  of  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man  entering 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

6.  He  would  be  hated  by  the  other  publicans  for  leaving  them  and  throwing  a  slight 
upon  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  despised  by  the  Pharisees,  or  received  with  scant 
courtesy. 

Fourth.  Jesus'  Method  of  Help.  5.  Jesus  .  .  .  looked  up,  and  saw  him.  The 
action  of  Zacchaeus  was  itself  a  prayer,  an  earnest  prayer.  (1)  Jesus  saw  his  heart  and 
answered  his  unspoken  prayer.  (2)  He  thrust  aside  most  of  the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the 
publican's  way,  by  himself  offering  to  be  his  guest,  a  request  Zacchreus  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  make.  For  to  day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.  "Words  of  extraordinary 
grace,  for,  while  the  Lord  accepted  many  invitations  (Luke  7:  36;  II  :  37;  14:  1),  yet  we 
do  not  read  that  he  honored  any  but  this  publican  by  thus  offering  himself  to  share  his  hos- 
pitality. The  reader  will  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  church  of  Laodicea:  '  If 
any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me'  (Rev.  3:  20)."  —  Sadler.  (3)  This  was  a  kind  of  inquiry  meeting,  for  by 
going  to  his  house,  Jesus  could  guide  him,  apply  divine  truths  to  his  particular  case,  and 
impress  his  personality  upon  him.  Thus  he  would  prepare  him  to  be  a  missionary  among 
his  class,  as  Matthew  the  publican  had  been  before  him.  (4)  The  personal  presence  of 
Jesus  was  a  great  power  for  his  salvation.  As  Dr.  William  Adams  says,  "  That  is  always  a 
memorable  time  in  any  man's  history  when,  through  a  book,  a  letter,  a  personal  interview, 
a  sermon,  a  special  providence,  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  that  spiritual  power  which 
arrests  his  waywardness  and  changes  the  whole  current  of  his  being." 

Fifth.  The  Full  Salvation.  6.  And  he  .  .  .  received  him  joyfully.  When 
one  really  wishes  to  leave  sin,  and  come  to  Christ,  then   nothing  is  so  joyful  as  repenting, 
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7.  And    when    they  saw  J[;  they  all    murmured,  saying, 


]  That  he  was 
He  is 


gone 


lutofod-  with  a  man  tnat  is  a  sinner. 


8.  And   Zacchasus  stood,  and   said  unto  the  Lord; 


Behold,  Lord,  the 
any 


half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have  wr0aa^eunuyn4lcted  aught  of 
man,  by  2 false accu8ation-  3I  restore  him  fourfold. 

9.  And   Jesus  said  unto  him,  ™-uuyy  is  salvation  come  to  this  house, 
[o™0smuch  as  4  he  also  is  5  a  son  of  A'bra-ham. 

10.  6  For  the  Son  of  man  isCa°Jee  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 


1  Matt.  9:11 

2  Luke  3  :   14. 

3  Ex.  22  :   1  ; 


Luke  5 :  30. 
Sam.  12  :  3. 


4  Rom.  4: 
s  Luke  13 
6  Matt.  18 


11  ;  Gal.  3 
16. 


11. 


and   receiving   Christ,   and  living   in  love.     (1)  This   joyful    reception    was   a   sign    that 
Zacchseus  had  become  a  true  disciple. 

7.  They  all  murmured.  The  Jews.  This  was  so  contrary  to  all  their  expectations 
concerning  the  Messiah.  But  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  (2)  The  second  proof  of  Zacchaeus'  conversion  was  his  awakened  desire  to  help 
others. 

8.  The  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor.  He  made  the  gift  then,  and  did  not 
wait  to  put  it  in  his  will.  Contrast  this  action  with  that  of  the  rich  young  ruler  in  the  last 
lesson,  both  as  to  his  readiness  to  devote  his  property,  and  as  to  the  gift  which  proved  true 
consecration  to  Christ's  service.  This  was  the  natural  outflow  of  sincere  repentance  and 
conversion  to  Christ.  Thus  only  would  it  be  a  proof.  So  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  poem,  when  he  found  his  name  was  not  yet  in  the  book  of  those  who  loved  the 
Lord,  said:  "  Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men,"  —  and  "  Lo,  Ben  Adhem's  name 
led  all  the  rest."  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  a  personal  consecration  "  should  be  spelled 
"  a  purse-and-all  consecration."  (3)  His  repentance  and  restoration  of  property  unjustly 
obtained  to  its  lawful  owner.  If  I  have  taken  any  thing  from  any  man  by  false  accu- 
sation. A  sin  to  which  publicans  were  especially  liable.  A  business  man  has  just  said  to 
me  that  Zacch?eus  must  have  been  among  the  best  of  the  publicans,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  have  restored  fourfold.  Seven  words  of  our  English  translation, 
"  I  have  taken  from  ...  by  false  accusation,"  are  all  expressed  by  one  Greek  word, 
"  sycophanted,"  from  sykon,  a  fig,  and  phaino,  to  show.  "If  I  have  sycophanted  any 
one."  "  At  Athens  those  were  called  sycophants  whose  business  it  was  to  inform  against 
any  one  whom  they  might  detect  exporting  figs  out  of  Attica  (or  plundering  sacred  fig  trees, 
Liddell),  and,  as  sometimes  they  seem  to  have  extorted  money  from  those  loath  to  be 
exposed,  the  name  sycophants  from  the  time  of  Aristophanes  down  was  a  general  term  of 
opprobrium  to  designate  a  malignant  informer,  a  base  accuser  from  love  of  gain.  Hence 
any  one  who  exacts  money  wrongfully."  —  Thayer's  Lexicon.  According  to  Mr.  Shadwell, 
a  sycophant  means  a  fig  shewer,  i.  e.,  one  who  brings  figs  to  light  by  shaking  the  tree,  — 
the  figs  having  been  hidden  in  the  thick  foliage;  hence  one  who  makes  rich  men  yield  up 
their  fruit  bv  informations,  and  other  vile  acts.  —  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon.  I  restore 
him  fourfold.     Not  a  declaration  of  his  past  habit,  but  the  expression  of  a  new  purpose. 

9.  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house.  The  proofs  were  convincing. 
Repentance,  confession,  restitution,  devotion  of  his  property  to  God  and  man. 

I  have  never  known  a  revival  of  religion  in  which  these  fruits  did  not  appear  in  the  real 
converts.  They  appeared  in  the  Revival  of  Pentecost.  This  change  of  conduct  has  been 
wonderfully  evidenced  in  the  great  revival  in  Wales.  "  The  supreme  test  of  a  Revival," 
says  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  "  is  the  ethical  result."  "As  to  this,  the  testimony  of  all  on 
the  spot  is  unanimous.  Not  merely  are  all  the  grosser  vices  reduced  to  vanishing  point,  but 
the  subtler  sins  of  unforgiving  rancor,  non-payment  of  debts,  dishonest  work,  are  abated." 

"  Four  conditions  must  be  observed.     They  are  essential. 

"1.  Is  there  any  sin  in  your  past  life  that  you  have  not  confessed  to  God?  On  your 
knees  at  once.     Your  past  must  be  at  peace. 

"2.  Is  there  anything  in  your  life  that  is  doubtful?  Anything  you  cannot  decide 
whether  it  is  good  or  evil?     Away  with  it !     There  must  not  be ! 

"  3.  Obey  the  Spirit. 

"4.  Confess  Christ  publicly  before  men."  —  From  William  Stead's  account  of  the 
Revival  in  Wales. 

Thus  Jesus  illustrated  his  mission  as  stated  in  v.  10. 
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LESSON  XI.  — September  9. 

JESUS  ENTERS  JERUSALEM  IN  TRIUMPH. 
Matthew  21  :   1-17. 

COMMIT  vs.  9-11.    READ  Mark  11 :  1-11 ;  Luke  19  :  29-44. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Matt.  21:9. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSOxN". 

1.  Make  a  comparison  of    the    four   ac-    ,    11 :  15-19;  Luke  19:  45-48  and  the  account 


counts  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  given  in  the 
Gospels. 

2.  Compare  the  three  accounts  of  cleans- 
ing the  temple. — Matt.  21:    12-17;  Mark 


in   John    of   a  previous  cleansing  (John  2: 
13-22). 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  Kingly  qualities  of 
Jesus,  from  prophecy,  from  his  teachings, 
and  his  deeds. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

Combine  the  events  of  these  two  days  so 
that  they  will  focus  upon  one  subject,  the 
Messiah-Kingship  of  Christ.  Show  how 
they  apply  to  his  work  to-day  among  men. 

Make  the  Scene  Vivid. — Jesus,  the 
multitudes,  the  clothes  and  branches  in  the 
way,  the  shouts  of  hosanna,  the  children 
joining,  the  objectors  and  displeased  rulers, 
Jesus  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  the  blind 
and  lame  gathering  around  Jesus  in  the 
temple. 

In  order  to  do  this  one  must  think  his  way 
through  these  scenes,  and  apply  the  principle 
that  as  men  act  to-day  they  have  always 
acted  in  similar  circumstances. 

Cause  the  class  to  see  with  you,  and  from 
the  different  accounts  before  them  supply 
any  detail  overlooked  in  the  presentation. 

A  Vision  of  the  final  triumph  of  Jesus, 
and  the  kind  of  triumph  it  will  be;  a  vision 
of  those  who  will  join  in  that  procession, 
and  of  the  enemies  that  will  be  de- 
stroyed,—  will  give  courage,  and  move  to 
practical  efforts  to  join  in  that  glorious 
triumph. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  four  parallel  accounts. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Palm  Sunday  and  Monday, 
April  2  and  3,  A.  D.  30. 

The  Scene  is  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  toward  Jerusalem  from 
Bethany;  then  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  — The  be- 
ginning of  the  last  week  of  Jesus'  life. 
The  final  effort  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  re- 
ceive their  Messiah. 


LEARN   BY   HEART. 
Vs.  9-1 1 ;    Isa.  9:  6,  7. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  object  of  Christ  in  this  method  of  entering  Jeru- 
salem. 
The  number  of  kingly  deeds  in  this  lesson. 
The  invisible  procession. 
Casting  our  garments  before  Christ. 
Children's  hosannas. 
Cleansing  the  temple. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :     Jesus    Presents     His 
Claims  to  be  Christ  and  King. 

Introductory.     A  series  of  scenes. 

Scene  I.     Preparations  (vs.  1-6). 

Starting  for  Jerusalem. 
Sending  his  two  disciples. 
The  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled. 

Scene  II.     The    Triumphal     Proces- 
sion (vs. 7-1 1 ). 

Jesus  riding  as  a  King. 

The  enthusiastic  procession. 

Palm  branches  and  Hallelujahs. 

The  invisible  procession. 

The  march  of  Christ  down  the  ages. 

Enthusiasm. 

Scene  III.  Cleansing  the  Temple 
with  Kingly  Authority 
(vs.  12,  13). 

A  type  of  Christ's  work. 

Scene  IV.     Deeds     of    Kingly     Love 

(v.  14). 

Scene  V.     Educating      the      People 
(Luke  19:  47). 

Scene  VI.  The  Children's  Hosannas 
(vs.  15-17). 
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THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

Elaborate  descriptions  are  presented  by 
Farrar  and  Edersheim. 

Stalker's  Christology  of  Jesus,  the  chapter 
on  "The  Messiah  "  (Armstrong);  Gilbert's 
Revelation  of  Jesus,  "The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven"  (Macmillan).  Stanley's  Sinai 
and  Palestine  has  a  beautiful  description  of 
a  triumphal  procession.  See  any  good 
Roman  History  for  the  story  of  Pompey's 
triumph,  and  Caesar's.  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
lace's Ben  Hur  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  this  period 


of  Christ's  life.  See  Robinson's  Researches, 
I.,  473,  for  modern  illustration  of  spreading 
garments  in  the  way  for  those  the  people 
would  honor. 

Tissot's  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  has  a 
number  of  brilliant  and  realistic  pictures  of 
these  scenes,  reproduced  in  colors  from  his 
series  of  paintings  with  the  text  and  de- 
scriptions, 4  vols.  (McClure-Tissot). 

Herodotus,  description  of  Xerxes  cross- 
ing the  Hellespont  bridge.  Browning's 
Poems,  "The  Patriot."  Theron  Brown's 
Hymn,  "The  Banner  of  Immanuel." 


1.  And  'when  they  drew  nigh  unto  Je-ru'sa-lem,  and  wcea™°°™ne^0  Beth'- 
pha-ge,  unto  2  the  mount  of  Ol'ives,  then  j£"J5;  two  disciples, 

2-  sSaa4n|  unto  them,  Go  into  the  village  thatis  over  against  you,  and 
straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her :  loose  t/tem,  and 
bring  them  unto  me. 


1  Mark  n  :   i  ;   Luke 


iq:  29. 


2  Zech.  14:4. 


A  Series  of  Scenes.  Jesus  had  been  approaching  Jerusalem  for  some  time  on  his  way 
south,  down  the  Jordan  through  Perea.  In  our  last  lesson  he  had  already  crossed  the  Jordan, 
and  passed  through  Jericho.  One  more  parable,  that  of  the  Ten  Pounds  was  spoken.  By 
Friday  night  he  had  reached  Bethany  where  his  friends  Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus  lived,  and 
where  he  made  his  home  till  the  day  of  his  crucifixion.  On  Saturday  evening,  their  Sabbath, 
Jesus  met  his  friends  at  dinner,  and  there   Mary  anointed  him  with  the  precious  ointment. 

Jesus  now  for  three  days  makes  his  final  endeavors  fo  persuade  the  Jewish 
nation  to  accept  him  as  their  Messiah,  and  thus  save  themselves  from  destruc- 
tion, and  become  a  great  power  for  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among 
men.  He  uses  every  possible  means,  in  a  great  variety  of  wavs,  for  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose.  He  presents  himself  to  them  as  a  kins,'.  He  shows  his  royal 
authority  by  cleansing  the  Temple,  his  Father's  house.  He  perforins  royal 
deeds  of  power.and  of  mercy  in  healing  the  sick.  He  argues,  lie  discourses, 
he  pleads,  he  teaches,  he  an- 
swers object  ions,  he  threat- 
ens, he  warns. 

Scene  I.    Preparations.  — 

Vs.  1-6.  Sunday  morning.  .War 
the  villages  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet,  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem , 
much  of  it  an  of  en  park  or  pleas- 
ure-ground for  the  city.  Jesus  and 
his  disciples,  gathering  crowds  of 
pilgrims.  —  Stanley. 

1.  Drew  nigh  unto  Jerusa- 
lem, the  objective  point  of  their 
journey.  Were  come  from 
Bethany  to  the  outskirts  of  Bgth'- 
pha-ge,  a  neighboring  village. 
Jesus  and  his  company  were  moving 
the  longer  way  around  to  the  vil- 
lage, when  Jesus  cent  two  disci- 
ples by  a  short-cut  footpath  across 
a  deep  gorge  to  the  village. 

2.  Go  into  the  village  over 
against  you,  in  sight  across  the 
ravine  around  which  the  regular 
road  ran.     Ye  shall  find  an  ass 

tied,   and    a    Colt  with    her.       The  A*s  and   the   Foal   of  an   Ass. 
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3.  And  if  any  Z"'  say  2S|ht  unto  you>  Ye  sha11  say'  The  Lord  hath  need 
of  them  ;  and  straightway  he  will  send  them. 

4-  sowKSet^,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  saying, 

5.  'Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  |£°;  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee, 
7eeekk;  and  S  upon  an  ass,  A„rudpon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

6.  2And  the  disciples  went,  and  did  even  as  Jesus  c°;~tefid  them, 

7.  ^  brought  the  ass,  and  the  colt,  and  3  put  on  them  their  gSJmentsj  ar>d 
theLBfaf're  thereon. 

8.  And  the ^trypasrrt*the  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the  way;  aD(i 
4  others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  ^JSSttST  in  the  way. 

1  Isa.  62  :  11  ;  Zech.  9:9;  John  12  :  15.  3  2  Kings  9:  13. 

2  Mark  11:4.  4  Lev.  23  :  40  ;  John  12  :  13. 

other  Evangelists  mention  the  colt  only,  as  being  the  one  on  which  the  Lord  road,  the 
mother  probably  accompanying  it.  Mark  and  Luke  add  "  whereon  never  man  sat,"  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  "that  animals  used  for  sacred  purposes  must  never  have  borne 
the  yoke,"  or,  more  probably,  as  showing  that  Jesus  "  was  not  filling  a  place  which  others 
had  filled  before  him." 

3.  If  any  man  say  ought,  wishing  to  know  by  what  right  you  take  the  animals,  as 
according  to  Luke  the  owners  did  question  them.  Ye  shall  say,  The  Lord  hath  need 
of  them.  Probably  the  owner  was  a  disciple  or  friend  of  Jesus,  and  glad  to  have  him  use 
anything  he  had,  and  perfectly  willing  to  trust  him.  According  to  Mark  in  the  R.  v.,  the 
two  disoigles  say  that  Jesus  would  send  the  colt  bacfy  to  the  owner. 

4.  All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled.  Jesus  did  this,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  but  for  the  same  reason  that  the  prophecy  was  uttered, 
because  if  was  the  right  and  wise  thing  for  the  Messiah  to  do;  and  the  result  was  that  he 
fufnlled''  th"e  prophecies  uttered  i.£eriHiries  before.  The  \^qrds  quoted  h^re  are  a  combination 
of  two  prophecies,  Isa.  62:  II  and  Zech.  9:  9.  They  were  familiar  to  the  Jews,  who 
therefore  expected  that  their  Messiah  would  enter  Jerusalem  riding  on  an  ass.  Jesus  by 
fulfilling  this  prophecy  presented  himself  as  the  Messiah. 

v  5<,'%,hy  King  cometh  uiflSb  tfre"e,  meek,  aflji. sitting  upon  an  a&s*  Riding  on  an 
ass  instead  of  ja  horse  presented  him  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  not  as  a  hero  of  war.  The 
horse  was  used  especially  for  war,  for  dignity,  and  for  display;  the  ass  for  the  common  uses 
of  peace.      His  kingdom  will  be  one  of  peace  through  righteousness. 

The#"e"  \&ts'H&tlKfeg  ctegrading  inVS^ling  an  ass.  -^Indeedi."  the  rich  rrran's'aSs  is  a  lordly* 
beast.  In  size  he  is  far  ahead  of  anything  of  this  kind  we  see  here  at  home.  His  coat  is  as 
smooth  and  glossy  as  a  horse's.  His  livery  is  shiny  black,  satiny  white,  or  sleek  mouse 
color."  —  Zincke's  Egypt.  But  "the  ass  is  the  common  beast  for  Everybody  to  ride,  and 
has  been  so  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets."  "  It  marked  the  Prince,  ae-nqt 
above  the  people  in  his  tnanner  and  ordering  of  earthly  state."  —  lsaa\Hall  in  S.  S.  Times. 
He  had  the  true  kingly  spirit, — pure,  noble,  holy;  a  spirit,  not  of  pride,  but  of  lowliness; 
not  of  exultation,  but  of  daily  service  and  helpfulness;  sanctifying  and  exalting  common 
things;  not  afar  off  in  seclusion,  but  near  the  people;  not  receiving  from  the  people,  but 
giving  to  them,  full  of  compassion,  "  the  King  of  Love." 

Scene  II.    The  Triumphal  March.    The  Messiah-King.  — Vs.  7-1 1.     On  the 

road  down  the  westerti  slope  of  Olivet.  Jesus,  his  disciples,  crowds  of  pilgrims,  singing,  and 
shouting. 

7.  The  ass,  and  the  colt.  The  untrained  colt  could  be  led  and  ridden  more  easily 
when  accompanied  by  the  mother.  Jesus  left  Bethphage  and  rode  toward  Jerusalem,  the 
royal  city,  the  city  of  the  great  King.      Here  his  ancestor  David  reigned. 

8.  And  a  very  great  multitude.  Rather,  "the  most  part  of  the  multitude,"  for 
there  were  some  cold  and  scowling  critics  (Luke  19:  39,  40).  There  were  crowds  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country  coming  up  to  the  Passover  festival.  Spread  their 
garments  in  the  way.  "This  was  a  recognized  act  of  homage  to  a  king.  So  Jehu, 
when  the  officers  of  the  army  of  Israel  chose  him  as  their  ruler,  walked  upon  the  garments 
which  they  spread  beneath  his  feet  (2  Kings  9:  13).  So  Agamemnon,  tempted  to  an  act 
of  barbaric  pomp,  after  the  manner  of  Eastern  kings,  entered  his  palace  at  Mycenae,  walking 
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9.  And  the  multitudes  that  went  before'  hinii  and  that  followed,  cried, 
saying,  '  Ho-san'na  to  the  son  of  David  :  2  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ;   Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

10.  3And  when  he  was  come  into  Jerusalem,  all  the  city  was  Xrell; 
saying,  Who  is  this  ? 

n.  And  the  ZlS  said,  This  is  Jt<T  %^f£8Ufs, from  Naz'a-reth  of 
Gal'i-lee. 


1  Psa.  1 18  :  25.  3  Mark  1 1  :   15  ;  Luke  19  :  45  ;  John  2  :  13,  15. 

2  Psa.  118  :  26  ;   Matt.  23  :  3g.  4  Matt.  2  :  23  ;  Luke  7  :   16  ;  John  6:  14. 

upon  costly  carpets  (^Eschylus,  Again.  891)."  So,  in  later  history,  the  young  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  a  miry  part  of  the  road,  took  off  his  new  and 
costly  plush  mantle  and  spread  it  on  the  ground  for  the  queen  to  walk  over.  "  Herodotus 
records  that  when  Xerxes  was  passing  over  the  bridge  of  the  Hellespont,  the  way  before 
him  was  strewed  with  branches  of  myrtle,  while  burning  perfumes  filled  the  air.  Quintius 
Curtius  tells  of  the  scattering  of  flowers  in  the  way  before  Alexander  the  Great  when  he 
entered  Babylon.  Monier,  in  our  own  day,  saw  the  way  of  a  Persian  ruler  strewn  with 
roses  for  three  miles;  while  glass  vessels  filled  with  sugar  were  broken  under  his  horse's 
feet,  —  the  sugar  being  symbolical  of  prosperity."  —  Prof.  Isaac  //.  Hall  in  S.  S.  Times. 
Others  cut  down  branches.  The  imperfect  tense  denotes  continued  action.  "  As 
Jesus  advanced,  they  kept  cutting  branches  and  spreading  them,  and  the  multitude  kepi 
crying. ' ' 

9.  Cried,  saying,  Hosanna.  "Hosanna"  is  a  rendering  into  Greek  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  words,  "  Save,  we  pray  !  "  (Psa.  118:  25);  not  save  us,  but  save  the  King.  Had 
the  event  occurred  in  Rome,  the  shout  would  probably  have  been  Io  triumphe  !  Had  it 
occurred  in  modern  France,  the  people  would  have  called  out  Vive  !  Vive  le  roi !  and  the 
Italians,   Viva!     The  son  of  David.     The  Messiah,  David's  heir,  as  promised. 

10.  All  the  city  was  moved.  Greek,  eseisthe,  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake,  agitated 
like  the  sea  in  a  storm. 

1 1 .  The  multitude  said,  This  is  Jesus  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  while  the  Pharisees 
coolly  asked  Jesus  to  interfere,  but  Jesus  replied,  "  if  these  shall  hold  their  peace  the  stones 
will  cry  out."     Compare  Antony  in  Julius  Cwsar,  who  would 

"  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Cassar  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  in  mutiny." 

The  stones  of  Jerusalem,  when  not  one  was  left  upon  another,  did  cry  out.  "  The  super- 
scription at  Salzburg,  in  the  rocks,  Te  saxa  loquntur,  'The  stones  talk  of  thee,'  is  now 
history."  Stones  of  AHneveh,  Babylon,  Egypt,  tombs  and  temples,  still  cry  out  the  truth  of 
God's  Word. 

Compare  Robert  Browning's  Poem,  "The  Patriot,"  with  whom  at  first 


It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way, 

With  myrtle  mixed  in  my  path  like  mad  : 
The  house  roofs  seemed  to  heave  and  sway, 

The  church  spires  flamed,  such  flags  they  had. 


-f 


But  in  one  year  all  this  was  changed  for  binding  ropes,  and  stones,  and  a  scaffold. 

A  Note  of  Sadness.  One  touching  incident  is  related  by  Luke  only.  As  the  pro- 
cession began  to  descend  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  glories  of  Jerusalem 
in  all  its  splendor  burst  upon  Jesus'  view,  as  it  rose  terrace  upon  terrace,  a  city  of  palaces, 
while  the  dazzling  marble  and  gilding  of  the  Temple  dominated  the  city.  He  was  standing 
on  the  very  ground  "  on  which,  a  generation  later,  the  tenth  Roman  legion  would  be  en- 
camped, as  part  of  the  besieging  force  destined  to  lay  all  the  splendors  before  him  in  ashes." 

"The  contrast  was  indeed  terrible  between  the  Jerusalem  that  rose  before  him  in  all  its 
beauty,  glory,  and  security,  and  the  Jerusalem  which  he  saw  in  vision  dimly  rising  on  the 
sky,  with  the  camp  of  the  enemy  round  about  it  on  every  side,  hugging  it  closer  and  closer 
in  deadly  embrace;  then  another  scene  in  the  shifting  panorama,  and  the  city  laid  even  with 
the  ground,  and  the  gory  bodies  of  her  children  among  her  ruins;  and  yet  another  scene, 
the  silence  and  desolateness  of  death,  not  one  stone  left  upon  another." —  Ederskeim. 
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Matthew  21:   1-17.  LESSON  XI.  Third  Quarter. 

And  Jesus  wept  over  the  city  which  might  remain  as  a  glory  and  power  in  the  new  King- 
dom, if  only  the  Jews  would  accept  their  Messiah.  And  he  weeps  still  over  every  soul 
which  refuses  to  be  saved,  and  chooses  the  way  of  death. 

FOREGLEAMS  OF  ROYALTY,  (i)  Jesus  here  manifests  his  divine  omniscience.  He 
knew  just  what  would  take  place.  He  saw  all  as  if  it  were  enacted  before  his  eyes. 
(2)  Jesus  shows  royal  authority,  taking  for  his  use  what  was  necessary,  as  kings  were  ac- 
customed to  do;  and  yet  in  his  case  not  oveiriding  the  rights  of  others,  for  he  knew  that 
permission  would  be  granted.  (3)  The  fulfilment  of  prophecies  in  reference  to  the  Mes- 
siah, the  King  of  the  Jews  (as  above).  (4)  He  had  the  true  kingly  spirit— pure,  noble, 
holy;  a  spirit,  not  of  pride,  but  of  lowliness;  not  of  exultation,  but  of  daily  service  and  help- 
fulness; sanctifying  and  exalting  common  things;  not  afar  off  in  seclusion,  but  near  the 
people;  not  receiving  from  the  people,  but  giving  to  them,  full  of  compassion,  the  King  of 

Love. 

The  Invisible  Triumphal  Procession.     Like  the  choir  of  the  angels  at  his  birth. 

If  Christ  had  opened  the  eyes  of  those  looking  upon  this  scene  as  the  eyes  of  Elisha's 
servant  were  opened,  so  that  they  might  see  the  invisible  and  hear  the  inaudible,  no  pen 
could  picture  the  real  triumphal  procession  they  would  have  seen  accompanying  the  one  in 
which  they  were  joining.  They  would  have  seen  the  vast  multitude  of  those  whom  he  had 
healed  and  comforted  and  saved  from  sin,  —  Lazarus,  Bartimceus,  the  ten  lepers,  the  widow 
of  Nain's  son,  the  ruler's  daughter,  a  host  of  those  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead,  of 
those  from  whom  he  had  cast  out  devils,  of  the  blind  he  had  made  to  see,  and  the  lame  that 
now  walked,  the  lepers  he  had  cleansed,  those  who  had  been  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
their  sins  and  brought  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  There  would  join  them  the  angels  who 
sang  at  his  birth,  Moses  and  Elijah,  who  appeared  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and 
the  twelve  legions  of  angels  he  once  said  were  ready  at  his  call.  Heaven  would  swiftly 
have  emptied  itself,  and  all  its  choirs  would  joyfully  have  come  down  to  do  him  honor,  and 
sing  their  songs  of  joy  over  many  sinners  brought  to  repentance. 

The  triumphs  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  but  child's  play  to  this.  Not  all  of  earth's 
monarchs  together  could  have  summoned  such  a  procession.  Imagination  fails  to  paint  the 
picture  of  Christ's  real  triumphal  procession. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  good  thing  for  every  one,  for  any  cause  that  is  worthy  of  enthusiasm. 
A  noble  enthusiasm  uplifts  the  soul.  Christianity  is  not  dull,  lifeless,  insipid.  There  never 
has  been  anything  on  God's  earth  so  adapted  to  kindle  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soul  and 
to  make  it  an  enduring  flame.  Blessed  are  they  who  have  felt  and  continue  to  feel  a  deep, 
abiding,  glowing  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  his  Gospel. 

Casting  our  Garments  before  Christ.  As  these  people  cast  their  garments  before 
Jesus  as  he  rode  in  triumph,  so  we  should  cast  our  talents,  our  money,  our  time,  all  that  we 
have,  before  him,  and  do  all  that  we  can  to  aid  his  cause,  and  hasten  his  success.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  have  part  in  his  triumph. 

"  Ride  on  triumphantly  ;  behold,  we  lay 
Our  lusts  and  proud  wills  in  thy  way." 

The  Triumphal  Procession  Down  the  Ages.  The  triumphal  procession  of  Christ 
is  still  going  on,  across  continents  and  centuries;  and  it  will  continue,  growing  brighter, 
larger,  more  enthusiastic,  till  he  enters  the  new  Jerusalem  as  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords."  Commerce,  railroads,  printing-presses,  inventions,  wealth,  civilization,  are  aiding 
his  triumph,  paving  his  way,  and  advancing  his  glory.  All  are  cast  down  before  him  in  his 
onward  march.  And  all  the  redeemed,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of 
thousands,  are  singing  his  hosannas,  and  joining  in  the  song,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing.  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever  "  (Rev.  5:  12,  13). 

"  The  gospel  banner  wide  unfurled  And  every  creature,  bond  and  free, 

Shall  wave  in  triumph  o'er  the  world ;  Shall  hail  the  glorious  jubilee." 

Illustration.  "They  will  show  you  at  Rome  the  stately  column  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan.  Carved  on  its  outer  surface  is  the  triumphal  march  of  the  Emperor,  when  he  came 
back  to  Rome,  leading  all  nations,  all  tongues,  all  customs,  all  races,  in  the  retinue  of  his 
conquest;  and  they  traced  it  on  the  eternal  marble,  circling  the  pillar  from  base  to  capital. 
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September  9.         JESUS  ENTERS  JERUSALEM  IN  TRIUMPH.    Matt.  21:   1-17. 


12.  1  And  Jesus  e^ed  mto  the  temple  of  God,  and  cast  out  all  them 
that  sold   and   bought   in   the   temple,  and    overthrew  the   tables  of    the 

2  mouey 4te£gn,   and   the   SeatS   °f  them   that  Sold   «»  doves', 
T  -         And  said 
*-0'    andheeaith 

of  prayer;  4but  ye  ha;Xade  it  a  den  of  £&£. 


the 

unto  them,  It  is  written, 3  My  house  shall  be  called  ^e  house 


1  Mark  n  :  n  ;  Luke  19  :  45  ;  John  2  :   15. 

2  Deut.  14  :  25. 


3  Isa.  56:  7. 

*  Jer.  7  :  11  ;   Mark  11 


17  ;  Luke  19 :  46. 


A  lily  with  the  in- 
scription, "Jeru- 
salem the  Holy." 


A  chalice  with  date 
above  it,  and  the  in- 
scription, "  shekel 
of  Israel." 


Silver  Shekel    140   B.  C. 

In  which  kind  of  coin  the  Temple  tax  must 
be  paid.  These  were  becoming  scarce,  for 
none  had  been  coined  since  B.  c.  140,  and 
extra  premiums  could  be  charged. 


Just  such  is  my  idea  of  the  empire,  broad  enough  and  brave  enough  to  admit  both  sexes,  all 
creeds  and  all  tongues  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  this  great  daughter  of  the  West  of  the 
Atlantic  .  .  .  treading  under  foot  sex  and  race,  caste  and  condition,  and  collecting  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  what  deserves  the  name  of  empire,  under  the  shelter  of  noble,  just,  and 
equal  laws,  all  races,  all  cust®ms,  all  religions,  all 

languages,  all  literature,  and   all  ideas." — Wen-  reverse  obverse 

dell  Phillips'  Speeches,  "Idols." 

Scene  III.  Cleansing1  the  Temple. 
Kingly  Authority.  —  Vs.  12,  13.  The  Tem- 
ple Court.  Throngs  of  people.  Money-changers. 
Doves  and  cattle  for  sale. 

Parallels.  Mark  11:  15-18;  Luke  19: 
45,  46. 

Compare  a  former  cleansing  early  in  his  min- 
istry (John  2:  13-17). 

12.  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God 
to  worship,  and  to  teach  religion,  for  which  the 
Temple  was  built.  It  was  his  Father's  house, 
and  he  was  about  his  Father's  business.  Cast 
out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the 
temple.  In  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  was  the 
temple  market,  where  animals,  oil,  wine,  and 
other  things  necessary  for  sacrifices  and  temple 
worship  were  sold  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  Passover  season,  and  who 
could  not  bring  their  offerings  with  them.  Tables  of  the  moneychangers,  who  were 
necessary  because  the  pilgrims  came  from  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  the  temple  tax 
must  be  paid  in  Jewish  money  (Ex.  38:  26).  "The  pilgrims  brought  with  them  the  coin- 
age of  their  own  country,  —  Syrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  as  the  case  might  be,  —  and  their 
money  was  either  not  current  in  Palestine,  or,  as  being  stamped  with  the  symbols  of  heathen 
worship,  could  not  be  received  into  the  corban,  or  treasury  of  the  Temple."  "  There  are 
scores  of  money-changers  now  in  Jerusalem,"  according  to  Hon.  Selah  Merrill. 

13.  It  is  written.  Isa.  56:  7;  Jer.  7:11.  In  their  seeming  worship  they  were  des- 
troying the  very  soul  of  worship,  and  robbing  God's  house  of  its  usefulness.  Hence  they 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves.  They  not  only  robbed  God,  but  were  dishonest  in  their  busi- 
ness transactions. 

rr.,  UU      J     ("•       J       1  11      il'  OBVERSE  REVERSE 

They  robbed  God,  because  all  this 
business,  and  especially  dishonest  busi- 
ness, destroyed  the  spirit  of  worship, 
tended  to  worldliness  instead  of  heav- 
enly virtues  and  blessings,  and  misled 
the  Gentiles  as  to  the  nature  of  true 
religion. 

This   was    a    type   of    the  work   of 

Christ   in   the  temple  of  the  heart,  in 

the  church,  and  in  the  world,  cleansing 

them  from  all   sinful    habits,  customs, 

,     ,.  j  '<  tt     •     t-i  Head  of  Augustus.  Fortune  of  city  of  Antioch. 

feelings,  and  acts.      "  He  is  like  are-  ° 

finer's  fire,  and  like  fullers'  soap:    and  Silver  Stater  of  Augustus. 

he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  Greek  Tetradrachm  of  Antioch. 

silver:    and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of 

Levi,    and    purge    them    as    gold    and  Equivalent  to  the  shekel,  worth  about  6.5  cents. 
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Matthew  2i :   i-i7-  LESSON  XI.  Third  Quarter. 


14.  And  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  him  in  the  temple;  and  he 
healed  them. 

15-  b«  when  the  cnief  Priests  and  the  scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things 
that  heUdid,  and  the  children  thatwere  crying  in  the  temple-  and  saying, 
Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David ;  they  were  movldwuhmlugnation, 

16.  ^f  said  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  what  these  aress%i?ng?  And  Jesus 
saith  unto  them,  Yea!  h^c  ye  never  read,  »  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  ? 

17.  And  he  left  them,  and  went  forth  out  of  the  city  !£°  2  Beth'a-ny;  and 
he  lodged  there. 

1  psa.  8:2.  2  Mark  11 :   11 ;  John  11 :   18. 


silver  "  (Mai.  3:  2,  3).     Again  he  exerted  his  kingly  power  by  destroying  the  works  of  the 
great  enemy,  the  devil. 

Scene  IV.    Deeds  of  Kingly  Love. —  V.  14.    In  the  Temple.    Amid  the  crowds. 

Some  dismayed  at  his  actions.      Others,  attracted  by  his  divine  authority,  came  to  him  for 

help. 

14.  The  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  him,  in  the  house  of  God,  the  place  where  all 
the  troubled  should  come,  and  he  healed  them.  A  work  of  mercy  more  pleasing  to  him 
than  the  stern  act  of  justice  he  had  just  performed.  This,  too,  was  a  type  of  his  kingly 
work  among  men,  comforting,  healing,  blessing,  redeeming  his  people  from  every  outward 
and  inward  evil.  These  two  kinds  of  work,  purifying  and  saving  from  evil,  are  ever  going 
on  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  moves  on  to  its  final  triumph. 

"  The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress 
Is  by  our  beds  of  pain ; 
We  touch  him  in  life's  throng  and  press 
And  we  are  whole  again." 

Scene  V.  Public  Education.  —  From  Luke  19:47,  we  learn  that  Jesus  taught 
daily  in  the  Temple.  We  have  examples  of  his  teaching  in  Lesson  XII.  and  the  first  three 
lessons  of  the  next  Quarter.  The  wise  king,  who  really  cares  for  the  people,  who  seeks  to 
give  rather  than  to  receive,  will  see  that  his  people  are  educated  in  the  great  truths  of  moral 
and  eternal  life. 

Scene  VI.  The  Children's  Hosannas.  —  Vs.  15-17.  15.  The  children  (boys) 
.  .  .  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David.  They  caught  the  enthusiasm  from  their 
elders,  and  entered  with  great  zest  into  the  praises  of  the  Messiah.  They  (the  chief  priests) 
were  sore  displeased.  Perhaps  dreading  that  the  Roman  garrison  in  the  adjoining 
castle  of  Antonia  should  hear  them  and  make  trouble;  but  they  were  opposed  to  any  appro- 
bation of  Jesus  that  would  make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  work  their  will  upon  him. 

16.  Have  ye  never  read.  In  Psa.  8:  2  (Septuagint).  How  is  it  that  you  are  not 
familiar  with  your  own  Scriptures?  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 
hast  perfected  praise  ?  The  children  and  those  who  have  childlike  qualities  give  forth 
the  most  unalloyed  praise. 

17.  And  he  left  them.  He  had  finished  Monday's  work.  Into  Bethany,  two 
miles  out  of  the  city. 

Application.  The  church  should  take  the  best  care  that  the  children  should  join  in 
services  of  praise.  They  should  arrange  their  services,  and  build  their  edifices,  so  that  the 
children  can  thus  have  part.  The  older  people  will  find  that  thus  praise  is  perfected.  The 
Gospel  preached  in  so  direct  and  simple  a  manner,  the  doctrines  stated  in  so  clear  and  sim- 
ple a  form  that  children  can  understand  them,  the  services  so  devotional  and  helpful  that 
children  can  be  uplifted  by  them,  will  most  help  the  largest  number  of  people. 
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Sept,  16.  JESUS  SILENCES  PHARISEES  AND  SADDUCEES.  Mark  12:  13-27. 


LESSON  XII.  —  September  16. 

JESUS  SILENCES  THE  PHARISEES  AND  SADDUCEES. 

Mark  12  :   13-27. 

COMMIT  v.  27.    READ  Mark  11 :  12  to  12  :  12 ;  Luke  20 :  20-40. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Render  unto    Caesar  the   things  that  are  Casar's,   and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's. —  Mark  12:  17. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Compare  the  accounts  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels, of  what  Jesus  did  at  the  last  great  day 
of  his  Public  Teaching. 

Make  a  List  of  the  events  in  this  Great 
Conflict. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  teacher  for  the  older  classes  will 
find  abundant  material  in  the  general  view 
of  Christ's  great  work  on  this  day,  and  in 
the  details  of  the  two  discussions  which 
form  the  main  subject  of  our  lesson;  and  in 
applying  these  truths  to 

The  Problems  of  To-day. 

The  "Committee  on  Ideas"  will  have 
plenty  to  do. 

For  the  younger  classes  there  are  sev- 
eral very  interesting  scenes  which  can  be 
made  picturesque  as  well  as  instructive,  and 
from  which  there  will  be  many  Points  of 
Contact  with  child-life. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — Tuesday,  April  4,  a.  d.  30. 
The  next  day  after  our  last  lesson.  Three 
days  before  the  crucifixion. 

Place. — The  court  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  The 
last  day  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

A  general  view  of  this  last  day  of  Jesus'  public  in- 
struction. 

What  was  Jesus'  special  purpose  in  all  this  teaching 
and  discussion  ? 

Who  were  the  Herodians? 

Why  was  the  question  they  asked  natural  as  from 
them  ? 

What  principle  did  Jesus  lay  down  ? 

Who  were  the  Sadducees  ? 

How  did  their  question  grow  naturally  out  of  their 
belief  ? 


Subdivide  this  into  the  Various  Methods 
Jesus  used,  as  Questions,  Parables,  Warn- 
ings, Entreaties,  Arguments. 

Make  a  Summary  of  the  Great  Truths 
made  more  clear  and  effective  through  this 
conflict. 

THE  LESSON 

includes  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  early 
part  of  this  last  great  day  of  his  teaching. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 
Vs.  12,  17,  27. 


I. 


II. 


Ill 


PLAN   OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  The  Last  Conflict  of  Jesus 
with  the  Jewish  Authorities. 

The  Barren  Fig  Tree  a  Type  and 

a  Test  (Mark  11 :  20-24). 
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We  are  now  to  spend  A  Tuesday  morning  with  Jesus  while  he  seeks  to  persuade  the 
Jews  to  receive  him  as  the  Messiah.  A  most  busy  day,  occupied  from  morning  till  night  in 
one  great  and  powerful  effort,  exerted  in  every  possible  way,  to  induce  the  Jewish  nation  to 
accept  Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  and  thus  become  that  glorious  nation,  blessing  the  whole 
world,  for  which  they  had  been  set  apart.  In  the  Temple  courts,  "the  simple  Galilean  " 
met  the  Jewish  authorities,  arrayed  "  in  all  the  pomp  of  official  costume."  There  was  a 
keen  and  prolonged  controversy  on  puzzling  questions,  in  answering  which  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  him  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  treason  to  the  Roman  government  or  the  Charybdis 
of  the  loss  of  all  popular  favor.  "  Hour  by  hour  Jesus  steadfastly  met  the  attack."  "  Then 
he  carried  the  war  into  their  own  territory.  He  silenced  them,  but  their  hearts  would  not 
yield.  Then  he  let  loose  the  storm  of  his  indignation,  and  delivered  against  them  the 
Philippic  which  is  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew.  ...  He  exposed  their 
hypocritical  practices  in  sentences  that  fell  like  strokes  of  lightning,  and  made  them  a  scorn 
and  laughing-stock,  not  only  to  the  hearers  then,  but  to  all  the  world  since."  —  Stalker. 
All  this  in  order  to  crash  through  their  bitter  prejudices,  and  to  cause  them  to  see  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  before  them,  and  turn  and  repent  ere  it  was  too  late. 

I.  The  Barren  Fig-  Tree.  A  Type  and  a  Test.  —  Mark  11 :  20-24.  Early  Tues- 
day morning  (Luke  21  :  37,  38)  Jesus  and  his  disciples  were  walking  from  Bethany  where 
they  spent  their  nights,  toward  Jerusalem,  when  they  came  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet  to 
the  fruitless  fig  tree  which  the  morning  before  Jesus  had  condemned  to  perpetual  barrenness. 

This  tree  was  the  type  of  the  Jewish  nation  which  was  refusing  to  bear  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  for  which  God  had  planted  it  in  Palestine;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
professedly  the  representative  of  the  kingdom.  For  this  fruitlessness  it  was  to  be  destroyed 
and  condemned  not  to  bear  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

At  the  same  time  this  tree  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  lesson  on  the  power  of  prayer 
and  faith,  which  the  disciples  so  much  needed.  For  this  very  nation  symbolized  by  the 
barren  tree  could  be  transported  into  the  sea  of  "  the  wide,  wide  world  "  to  make  room  for 
a  better  kingdom;  and  even  the  mountains  of  difficulty  which  loomed  up  before  them  like 
Olivet  at  whose  foot  they  were  standing,  could  be  removed  by  the  prayer  of  faith.  Thus 
they  were  encouraged  and  strengthened  for  the  trying  scenes  before  them,  and  went  on  to 
the  Temple. 

II.  The  Pharisees  Challenge  the  Authority  of  Jesus.  — Mark  11 :  27-33.  The 
Pharisees  met  Jesus  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  and  demanded  of  him  by  what  authority  he 
did  these  things,  such  as  cleansing  the  Temple  of  cattle  and  money-changers,  teaching  his 
doctrines,  presenting  himself  as  the  Messiah.  Jesus  replied  by  asking  them  a  question 
they  did  not  dare  to  answer,  about  the  source  of  John  the  Baptist's  authority.  And 
their  refusal  gave  good  grounds  for  his  refusal  to  tell  them  the  source  of  his  authority.  To 
answer  them  would  be  useless,  a  casting  of  pearls  before  swine.  They  did  not  care  for  the 
knowledge,  but  only  for  an  opportunity  to  make  an  accusation  against  him  that  would  lead 
to  his  arrest. 

III.  The  discussion  with  the  rulers  had  now  begun.  The  battle  was  on.  Jesus  used 
every  possible  means  —  warning,  instruction,  argument,  parable,  persuasion,  —  to  bring  the 
people  to  a  right  mind  and  right  action. 

In  three  Parables,  He  next  Holds  Three  Mirrors  before  the  Rulers,  That 
they  May  See  Themselves  as  they  are,  and  Repent  and  Save  the  Nation.  —  Matt. 
21:  28 — 22:  14;  Mark  12:  1-12;  Luke  20:  9-19. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  minister  hold  up  his  rebellious  and  angry  boy  before  a  mirror 
so  that  he  might  realize  how  his  passion  distorted  his  countenance.  In  Switzerland  I  walked 
through  a  crystal  maze  made  of  mirrors  at  many  angles,  and  saw  myself  repeated  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  not  merely  in  the  familiar  front  view  form. 

So  Jesus  held  up  these  parable-mirrors  before  the  rulers,  not  to  condemn  them,  but  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  truth. 

IN  THE  first   mirror   they  saw   themselves  as   the  son   who  said  he  would  obey  his 
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13.  l  And  they  send  unto  him  certain  of  the  Phar'i-sees  and  of  the 
He-ro'di-ans,  that  th<°  might  catch  him  in  hi\Z^dB- 

14.  And  when  they  were  come,  they  say  unto  him,  Master,  we  know 
that  thou  art  true,  and  carest  not  for  "nTimV-  for  thou  regardest  not  the  per- 
son of  men,  but  ^^tSS^S^^l,  ^  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  „*, 
Caesar,  or  not  ? 

1  Matt.   22  :   15  ;   Luke  20  :  20. 

father,  and  did  not  do  it,  while  by  their  side  they  saw  those  whom  they  despised  as  the  son 
who  refused  first,  and  then  repented  and  obeyed. 

In  the  second  mirror  they  saw  themselves  as  wicked  husbandmen,  who  refused  the 
fruits  of  the  vineyard  to  the  owner.  They  saw  themselves  destroyed,  and  the  vineyard 
given  into  other  and  better  hands.     And  under  this  mirror  was  written:  — 

"  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 
The  same  was  made  the  head  of  the  corner. 
This  was  from  the  Lord,  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes." 

In  the  third  mirror  they  saw  themselves  insolently  refusing  an  invitation  to  a  king's 
marriage  feast,  then  destroyed,  and  their  city  burned.  But  those  whom  they  despised  were 
welcomed  to  the  wedding  as  guests  of  honor. 

Practical.  So  before  the  youth  looking  at  the  wine  cup  "when  it  moveth  itself 
aright  "  is  held  up  the  vision  of  the  drunkard's  misery  and  the  drunkard's  doom. 

So  before  all  on  the  outer  verge  of  dissipation  is  shown  the  vision  of  the  maelstrom  of 
ruin,  with  its  wrecks  of  souls  and  loss  of  all  that  is  good. 

So  before  the  tempted  to  dishonesty  is  held  up  the  vision  of  courts  and  prisons  and 
slums,  of  tortured  consciences,  and  spiritual  and  te'mporal  failure. 

So  before  all  who  will  not  obey  God,  and  enter  his  kingdom,  is  pictured  the  vision  of 
the  lost  souls  and  eternal  and  remediless  ruin. 

IV.  The  Ordeal  of  Three  Entangling  and  Subtle  Questions,  through  the 
answers  to  which  the  rulers  hoped  to  obtain  a  criminal  charge  against  Jesus, 
and  so  arraign  him  before  the  Roman  Government,  and  thus  put  him  out  of 
their  way. 

First,  the  question  by  the  Herodians,  concerning  taxes. 

Second,  the  question  by  the  Sadducees,  concerning  the  resurrection. 

Third,  the  question  by  a  scribe,  concerning  the  commandments.  Matt.  22:  15-40; 
Mark  12:  13-34;  Luke  20:  20-40. 

Note  i.  That  Jesus  did  not  seek  controversy,  but  when  it  was  thrust  upon  him  he 
used  it  as  a  means  of  bringing  out  clearly  great  truths. 

Note  2.  Controversy  may  have  its  value,  provided  always  that  we  use  it  to  purify  and 
perfect  our  views  of  truth,  whatever  our  opponents  may  say  or  do. 

Illustration.  "  No  man  has  all  the  truth,  and  our  opponent  may  be  seeing  a  side  of 
it  which  we  cannot  see.  God  sometimes  gets  the  whole  truth  given  to  the  church  only  by 
the  halves  of  it,  held  by  different  minds,  meeting  at  first  in  conflict.  The  fire  generated  by 
their  collision  unites  them  at  last  in  perfect  fusion." — Stalker,  luiago  Christi. 

Illustration.  Opposition  of  enemies,  the  most  bitter,  hateful,  and  malicious,  may  be 
used  like  the  thin  filament  in  the  electric  lamp,  by  which  obstruction  of  the  electric  current 
the  hitherto  unseen  power  is  made  to  give  forth  a  dazzling  light. 

V.  The  Herodians'  Question  Concerning  Taxes* — Vs.  13-17.    13.  And  they 

(the  leaders)  send  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharisees.  Disciples,  scholars,  according 
to  Matthew,  who  would  come  as  those  who  wanted  to  learn,  and  not  as  the  teachers  who, 
being  supposed  to  know,  would  appear  to  be  merely  wanting  to  entrap  Jesus,  "A  cunning 
device."     These  would  represent  one  side  of  the  question,  opposed  to  paying  tribute  to  Caesar. 

Herodians.  "  Adherents  of  the  Ilerods,  who  owed  what  power  they  possessed  to  the 
Roman  government." — Int.  Crit.  Com.  "They  pandered  to  the  vice  and  cruelty  of  the 
Herods,  and  truckled  to  the  Romans."  —  Oxford  Helps.  These  represented  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  favoring  tribute  to  Ccesar,  and  opposed  to  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the 
Pharisees.  To  catch  him  in  his  words.  The  Greek,  agrezlsosi,  hunt  him  and  catch  him 
like  a  wild  animal.  In  Matthew  the  picture  in  the  Greek  word  is  that  of  catching  in  a 
snare  or  trap. 

14.  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  so  that  you  will  see  clearly  without  preju- 
dice, and  speak  the  truth  without  fear  or  favor.     Carest  for  no  man.    You  do  not  let  their 
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15.  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give?  But  he,  knowing  their 
hypocrisy,  said  unto  them,  Why  tempt  ye  me  ?  bring  me  a  penny,  that  I 
may  see  {{; 

16.  And  they  brought  •'*;  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Whose  ]s'  this  image 
and  superscription  ?     And  they  said  unto  him,  Caesar's. 

17.  And  Jesus  answerins  said  unto  them,  Render  n£to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,  and  „„"„  God  the  things  that  are  God's.     And  they  marvelled 

greatly   ^  him- 

rank  or  authority  influence  your  opinions,  be  they  friends,  or  enemies,  Jews  or  Romans. 
But  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  you  can  give  a  divine  answer  to  our  question, 
one  of  absolute  truth.  Thus  "they  feigned  themselves  to  be  righteous"  (Luke),  to  be 
sincere  inquirers  after  the  path  of  duty. 

The  Question.  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not  ?  Give  us  a  plain 
answer,  yes,  or  no.  "The  word  rendered  tribute  (hensos)  is  properly  the  Roman  word 
census.  It  denoted,  as  used  by  the  Jews,  the  annual  poll  tax  which  was  levied  on  the  people 
for  the  treasury  of  the  Roman  emperor.''''  —  Morison. 

15.  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give  ?  In  v.  14  the  question  is  as  to  principle. 
In  this  verse  it  is,  shall  we  act  on  this  principle  at  any  cost?     What  shall  we  do  about  it? 

The  Dilemma.  They  expected  an  answer  of  yes  or  no.  No  matter  which  side  Jesus 
took,  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  not  to  seriously  damage  his  cause.  If  he  decided  for 
either  party,  the  other  would  be  his  enemy.  He  was  sailing  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
If  he  said  it  was  not  right  to  pay  taxes,  he  would  be  in  collision  with  the  whole  Roman 
power,  which  would  regard  and  treat  him  as  a  criminal.  His  career  would  be  ended.  If 
he  said  it  was  lawful  for  the  Jews,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  be  against  him,  and 
he  would  lose  his  hold  upon  them;  for  they  hated  the  Roman  government,  and  one  of  the 
first  and  greatest  things  they  expected  of  the  Messiah  was  deliverance  from  this  subjection 
to  a  foreign  power. 

The  Answer.  Jesus  saw  through  their  plan,  and  bade  them:  bring  me  a  penny, 
that  I  may  see  it.     The  silver  penny  was  worth  about  16  cents. 

16.  Whose  is  this  image.  The  emperor  issuing  the  coin  usually  had  his  image 
stamped  upon  it;  as  is  common  in  modern  times.  And  superscription,  the  inscription 
upon  the  coin,  the  name  and  titles  of  the  emperor.  They  said  unto  him,  Caesar's  (pro- 
nounced by  Romans  and  Greeks,  Kaizar,  same  as  the  German  Kaiser  and  Russian  Czar). 

17.  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's.  "The  image  and  superscription  on  the  coin  implied  the  sovereignty  of  Caesar. 
The  Jews  by  using  the  coins,  in  so  far  were  served  by  the  Roman  government.  They 
therefore  owed  it  some  service  in  return.  This  service  was  the  payment  of  taxes."  —  Prof. 
Shailer  Mathews,  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  pp.  1 18-120.  They  received  very  much 
more  than  this  from  the  Roman  government,  in  protection,  in  roads,  etc.  And  even  if  they 
received  them  under  protest,  yet  so  long  as  they  used  these  advantages,  they  should  pay 
their  part  of  the  expense.  The  payment  did  not  endorse  the  right  of  the  government,  but 
only  the  honesty  of  those  who  took  benefits  from  it.  "The  things  that  are  Caesar's" 
included  "not  only  the  taxes,  but  everything  to  which  Caesar  was  entitled  as  a  legitimate 
ruler."  Christ's  word  meant,  Fulfil  your  obligations  to  the  State,  since  your  very  coins 
show  that  you  have  such  obligations;  do  your  duty  in  this  sphere.  But  God's  image  is 
stamped  on  your  souls.  You  belong  to  God.'  You  have  duties  of  love  and  trust  and  obe- 
dience to  him.  Fulfil  those  duties  as  faithfully  as  you  should  those  to  an  earthly  ruler. 
Bring  your  whole  life  under  the  sway  of  conscience  and  righteousness. 

"  Jesus  said  in  effect:  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  of  this  world;  it  is  possible  to  be  a  true  citizen 
of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  quietly  submit  to  the  civil 
rule  of  a  foreign  potentate.  A  shrewd  reply,  safe 
and  true,  by  which  Jesus  outwitted  his  crafty  foes." 
—  Expos.  Greek  Test. 

Edersheim  well  says  that  this  answer  was  not  an 

evasion  of  the  question,  but  the  laying  down  of  the 

Silver  Penny  or  Denarius  of  Tiberius.       great  principle  underlying  the  question.      "  It  was  an 

"whose  is  this  image  and  superscription...         answer    not    only   most    truthful,    but    of    marvelous 
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18.  ^nfthere  come  unto  himthe  Sad'du-cees,  2  which  say  that  there  is  no 
resurrection  ;  and  they  asked  him,  saying, 

19.  Master,  ::  Moses  wrote  unto  us,  If  a  man's  brother  die,  and  leave 
f  wife  betindhki'i'  and  leave  no  ^^  that  his  brother  should  take  his  wife, 
and  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother. 

20.  NThe)heere  were  seven  brethren  :  and  the  first  took  a  wife,  and  dying 
left  no  seed-. 

21.  t^  the  second  took  her,  and  died,  ,^^*&H££ t ,  and  the 
third  likewise-. 

22.  ^dd  the  seven  had her- and  left  no  seed;  laLtt  of  all  the  woman  ^S: 

23.  In  the  resurrection  therefore' when the-v shal1  riBe>  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of 
them  ?  for  the  seven  had  her  to  wife. 

„  .       And     Toouc    answering    ™\A     „ntn    thpm  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  vp     tnnw 

24.  jeSUS  "    SaiQ     UniO    llieill,   jsit  not  for  this  cause  that  ye  err,  that    >c    *"iuw 


not  the  scriptures, 


neither 
nor 


the  power  of  God  ? 


1  Matt.  22  :  23  ;  Luke  20  :  27. 


2  Acts  23  :  8. 


3  Deut.  25  :  5. 


beauty  and  depth.  It  elevated  the  controversy  into 
quite  another  sphere,  where  there  was  no  conflict  be- 
tween what  was  due  to  God  and  to  man,  — indeed, 
no  conflict  at  all,  but  divine  harmony  and  peace." 

VI.  The  Sadducees'  Question  Concerning' 
the  Future  Life.  —Vs.  18-27. 

The  Question.  "  The  question  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing Christ's  influence  with  the  multitude.  ...  It 
aimed  at  inspiring  them  with  distrust,  and  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  their  ridicule.  If  Jesus  failed  to 
answer  it,  He  and  His  supporters  would  be  placed  in 
a  grotesque  position."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  "  Aiming 
at  amusement  rather  than  mischief."  —  Expos.  Greek 
Test. 

It  was  an  attack  on  the  belief  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  still  more  was  it  an  attack  upon  Jesus  himself, 
by  placing  his  teachings  in  an  absurd  and  ridiculous 
light.  They  practically  said,  We  will  show  you  how 
absurd  is  your  teaching  about  the  future  life. 

18.  The  Sadducees  were  a  "liberal,"  materi- 
alistic, aristocratic  party,  showing  sympathy  with 
foreign  influences;  a  small  but  influential  body,  con- 
fined chiefly  to  Jerusalem,  and  disappearing  after  the 
destruction  of  that  city.  Which  say,  rather  "say- 
ing," there  is  no  resurrection,  i.  e.,  no  life  be- 
yond the  grave,  nor  any  spiritual  world,  no  spirit,  no 
angels  (Acts  23:  8). 

19.  If  a  man's  brother  die  .   .   .  and  leave 
no  children,  etc.     The    case  comes  under  the  law  of  Levirate  marriage  given  in  Deut. 
25  :  5-10.     The  object  of  the  law  was  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  a  family. 

20.  Now  there  were  seven  brethren,  and  the  wife  of  the  first,  according  to  this 
law,  became  the  wife  of  each  one  in  succession. 

23.  Based  on  this  occurrence,  stated  as  a  fact,  came  the  question,  In  the  resurrection 
.  .  .  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  them  ?  "  Crude  as  the  question  may  seem,  it  must 
have  offered  serious  difficulties  to  the  Pharisees,  who  held  materialistic  views  as  to  the  future 
state."  —  Prof.  H.  B.  Swete  on  Mark.  "The  law  provides  for  these  successive  marriages 
.  .  .  which  the  resurrection  would  make  simultaneous"  (/;//.  Crit.  Com.  on  Luke)  and, 
therefore,  contrary  to  the  divine  law. 

The  Answer.  24.  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ignorant  of  two  things, 
(1)  of  the  scriptures.  They  fail  to  see  how  the  "doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  a 
future  life  underlies  many  a  Scriptural  utterance,"  as  Jesus  proves  below.     (2)  Of  the 
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25.  For  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry,  nor  are 
given  in  marriage ;  but  *  are  as  the  angels  whichare  in  heaven. 

26.  Buf  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they  arerjlued;  have  ye  not  read  in  the 
book  of  Moses,  lnttepiac™"nu«^hehBU6h.how  God  spake  unto  him,  saying,  2 1 
am  the  God  of  A'bra-ham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ? 

27.  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  theGod  of  the  living :  ye  therefore  do 
greatly  err. 

1  1  Cor.  15  :  42,  49,  52.  2  Ex.  3 :  6. 

power  of  God,  who  is  able  to  raise  the  dead,  and  who  transforms  the  material  body  into  a 
glorious  spiritual  body,  in  which  earthly  marriage  has  no  possibility  or  place.  As  soon  as 
they  get  above  the  material  into  the  spiritual  their  difficulty  vanishes. 

25.  Are  as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven.  There  will  be  no  less  love,  no  less 
intimate  union  of  soul  with  soul,  no  less  delight  in  one  another,  but  it  will  not  take  the 
form  of  marriage.     The  spiritual  is  the  immortal. 

26.  Jesus  proceeds  to  prove  that  there  is  a  resurrection,  from  those  Scriptures  which 
even  the  Sadducees  accepted  as  from  God.  And  if  there  is  a  resurrection  there  can  be  no 
impossibility  in  the  case  they  put  forward.  As  touching  the  dead,  as  bearing  upon  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  and,  therefore,  of  the  future  life.  Have  ye  not  read  (in  Ex.  3:  6). 
How  in  the  bush.  God  spoke  from  within  the  bush.  Or  it  may  mean,  as  in  the  R.  v., 
that  the  words  are  found  "in  the  place  concerning  the  Bush." 

"  The  Sadducees  based  their  denial  of  the  resurrection  on  the  alleged  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  on  the  incredibility  of  existence  after  the  death  of  the  body  (Josephus,  Wars  of 
the  Jews,'\\.'.  8:  14).  Christ  demolishes  their  premises  by  showing  that  the  Scripture  is 
not  silent,  but  teaches  the  reality  of  existence  after  death."  — Int.  Crit.  Com. 

27.  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  therefore  these  patriarchs  are  not  dead,  not 
put  out  of  existence.  This  proves  the  fact  of  a  future  life,  and,  consequently,  of  the  resur- 
rection as  the  means  to  immortal  life.  The  resurrection  means  the  continued  existence 
beyond  death,  the  bringing  into  conscious  living  those  who  have  died  on  earth. 

Remarks,  i.  This  statement  within  the  hearing  of  his  disciples  would  prepare  them 
to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  a  few  days  later,  on  which  depended  so  much  their 
perfect  assurance  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 

2.  It  would  strengthen  their  faith  in  their  own  future  life,  and  enable  them  to  endure 
the  trials  that  were  before  them. 

3.  This  hope  broadens  and  enlarges  life,  when  we  realize  that  every  act  and  feeling 
and  purpose  has  a  meaning  beyond  the  grave,  and  has  eternal  issues. 

4.  It  lessens  the  difficulty  of  many  of  the  mysteries  of  life. 

5.  It  gives  new  power  and  inspiration. 


LESSON  XIII.  — September  23. 

REVIEW. 

GOLDEN   TEXT. — And  they  were  astonished  at   his  doctrine,  for  his  word  was 

with  power.  —  Luke  4:  32. 

The  Period  included  in  this  Quarter's  Lessons  extends  from  the 

Summer  of  a.  d.  29,  to  April,  a.  d.  30. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  year. 

The  last  part  of  the  Galilean  and  the  whole  of  the  Perean  Ministries. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus. 

The  Territory  includes  Galilee,  Perea,  and  Jerusalem,  and  vicinity. 
The  Gospel  History  (Matt.  18:  1  —  22:  33;  Luke  9:  46  —  20:  40;  Mark  9:  14  — 
12:  27;  John  7:  1  — 12:  19). 
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The  Travel  Club  should  follow  the  travels  of  Jesus  during  these  nine  months,  and 
note  the  events  that  cluster  around  each  place,  the  things  that  Jesus  did  there,  and  any  other 
events  which  made  the  place  historic.  Trace  the  journeys  on  the  map,  and  take  up  tne  story 
of  each  place.     We  give  one  example. 

We  start  from  Capernaum  :  Jesus'  home  (Matt.  4:  13-17);  nobleman's  son  (John  4: 
43-54);  many  miracles  (Matt.  8:  14-17);  home  of  Matthew  (Matt.  9:9);  paralytic,  etc. 
(Matt.  9:  2-8);  received  little  children  and  talked  on  forgiveness  (Lessons  I.  and  II.). 

Thence  in  the  Autumn,  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Here  he 
spoke  several  discourses  and  healed  a  blind  man  (John  8:  12-59). 

Returning  to  Galilee,  he  made  his  final  departure  thence  early  in  November  (Matt. 
19:  1),  crossed  the  Jordan  and  moved  slowly  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  through 
Perea. 

Somewhere  in  the  upper  portion  he  spoke  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lesson 
III.),  and  taught  his  disciples  how  to  pray. 

In  December  he  makes  a  flying  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Dedication 
(John  10:  22-39),  and  is  a  guest  of  Mary  and  Martha  at  Bethany  (Luke  10:  38-42). 
(December  20-27). 

Jesus  returns  to  Perea  early  in  January  (John  10:  40-42),  dines  with  a  Pharisee 
(Lesson  V.),  relates  the  Parables  of  the  Great  Supper  (Lesson  VI.),  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lesson  VII.),  and  others. 

He  is  summoned  to  Bethany  on  account  of  the  death  of  Lazarus  (John  11),  retires  to 
Ephraim  in  northern  Judea  (John  11:  47-57),  and  soon  goes  again  to  Perea.  Here 
he  relates  the  Parables  of  the  importunate  widow,  and  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican 
(Lesson  VIII.),  meets  the  rich  young  ruler  (Lesson  IX.),  heals  Bartimgeus,  and  dines 
with  Zacchseus  at  Jericho  (Lesson  X.). 

From  Jericho  he  goes  to  Bethany,  and  thence  rides  in  triumph  over  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(Lesson  XL),  cleanses  the  Temple,  and  enters  upon  the  last  Great  Day  of  his  mission  in 
the  Temple  Courts  (Lesson  XII.). 

Study  the  Development  of  Christ's  Mission,  and  the  bearing  of  the 

Great  Truths  Taught  upon  his  work  of  saving  each  individual  and  the  nation. 

Welcoming  and  blessing  the  children.  False  excuses. 

The  duty  and  power  of  forgiveness.  The  wide  welcome. 

The  Good  Samaritan.  Consecration  of  all  to  God. 

Prayer  and  its  answer,  importunate  prayer,  Light  to  the  blind. 

false  prayer.  Salvation  for  the  lost. 

The  right  use  of  the  Sabbath.  Jesus  the  Messiah-king. 

Self-exaltation.  The  last  great  day  of  his  ministry. 


LESSON  XIV.  — September  30. 
TEMPERANCE  LESSON.  —  Galatians  5  :   15-26;  6:  7,8. 

COMMIT  vs.  7,  8.     READ  Eph.  5:  11-21. 
GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging.  — Prov.  20:   1. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

1 .   Make  a  study  of   Liberty  as  set  forth 


by  name  and  by  any  form  of  expression  in 


2.  Make  a  study  of  Christ  as  used  in  this 
Epistle.  How  many  times?  Under  what 
circumstances?     The  bearing  of  these  refer- 


this    Epistle.      Freedom   from    what?      Its      ences  upon  Christ  as  a  deliverer  from  the 
bearing  on  the  slavery  of  Intemperance.  I  slavery  of  strong  drink. 


SUGGESTIONS    TO    TEACHERS. 

"  In  the  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  of 
Nathaniel  Burton,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
spiritual    and    accomplished   ministers  New 


England  ever  had,  there  is  this  significant 
confession:  '  It  has  been  the  sin  of  my  life,' 
says  Burton,  '  that  I  have  not  always  taken 
aim.  I  have  been  a  lover  of  subjects.  If 
I  had  loved  men  more,  and  loved  subjects 
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only  as  God's  instruments  of  good  for  men, 
it  would  have  been  better,  and  I  should 
have  more  to  show  for  all  my  labor  under 
the  sun.'  " 

This  Lesson  expresses  a  truth  in  varied 
forms;  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  to 
make  clear  the  great  underlying  principle, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  then  to 
apply  it  to  daily  life,  and  especially,  in  this 
lesson,  to  a  life  of  strict  temperance. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Gal.  6:  7,  8;    Eph.  5:  18. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
GALATIANS. 

Author.  —St.  Paul. 

The  Galatians  were  probably  the  in- 
habitants of  the  wider  Roman  province  of 
that  name,  and  included  Lystra,  Derbe, 
Iconium,  and  Antioch.  (So  Ramsay,  and 
some  German  critics.) 

The  Place  in  the  History  when  these 
churches  were  founded  would  therefore  be 
Acts  13  and  14;  A.  D.  47-50. 

The  Date  of  Writing  was  early  a.  d. 
58,  according  to  Lightfoot.  Written  at 
Corinth,  the  place  in  the  history  being  Acts 
20:    1-5. 

According  to  Ramsay  and  McGiffert  it 
was  written  at  Antioch,  just  before  the 
second  missionary  journey,  A.  D.  52;  and 
the  place  in  the  history  is  Acts  15 :  30-41. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

The  epistle  of  freedom.     Look  up  all  its  reference  to 

liberty. 
The  Two  Kingdoms. 
What    are   characteristic   of    the    Kingdom    of    the 

Spirit  ? 
What  are  the  characters  of  the  other  kingdom  ? 
To  which  one  does  intemperance  belong,  and  why? 
In   what   ways   may   we   gain   the   victory  over  the 

flesh? 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Commentaries  on  Galatians. 

Farrar's  Messages  of  the  Books. 

Some  of  the  latest  books  or  pamphlets  on 
Temperance  are,  as  stated  in  a  late  paper, 
(i)  The  Official  Campaign  Text-book  of  the 
Prohibition  Party,  by  W.  F.  Mulvihill  (is- 
sued by  the  Prohibition  National  Committee, 


Chicago,  111.).  (2)  American  Prohibition 
Year-Book  for  1904  (United  Prohibition 
Press,  92  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.). 
(3)  The  National  Temperance  Almanac 
and  Teetotalers'1  Year  Book,  1904  (Na- 
tional Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House,  New  York).  (4)  Miss  Bernie  Bab- 
cock  has  gotten  out  a  story  during  the  year, 
but  1  cannot  give  the  title.  Mr.  John  G. 
Woolley  has  in  press  and  will  soon  put  upon 
the  market  a  valuable  standard  work.  It  is 
to  be  an  Encyclopedia  of  Temperance  and 
Prohibition.  I  think  that  the  price  is  to  be 
about  $10.  Reply  to  the  Physiological  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  by 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  23  Trull  Street,  Boston. 

Elijah  Tone,  Citizen,  a  capital  temper- 
ance story,  by  Amos  R.  Wells  (Christian 
Endeavor  Soc). 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

A  true  foundation  for  a  temperance  campaign. 
The  Epistle  of  Liberty. 

SUBJECT  :  The  Conflict  Between  the 
Two  Kingdoms,  —  The  Kingdom  of 
God,  The  Kingdom  of  Evil. 
The  Relation  of  Intem- 
perance to  Each. 

I.  "  Love    Thy    Neighbor    as    Thy- 
self " 

versus 

"  Bite  and  Devour  One  Another  " 
(vs.  14,  15). 

The  two  spirits  of  living. 
Intemperance. 

II.  Walk  in  the  Spirit 

versus 

The  Lust  of  the   Flesh    (vs.    16- 
18). 

The  question  of  life. 

How  to  strengthen  the  will  for  a  right  choice. 

III.  The  Works  of  the  Spirit 

versus 
The  Works  of  the  Flesh  (vs.  19- 
23)- 

Relation  of  Intemperance  to  eash. 
Illustrations. 

IV.  The  Victory  through  Jesus  Christ 

(vs.  24-26). 

V.  The  Principle  through  which  the 
Victory  may  be  Gained  (vs. 
7.8). 


The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  Is  One  of  the  Finest  Foundations  for  a  Tem- 
perance Campaign.  —  For  it  is  the  Epistle  of  Freedom.  "  In  writing  it,  Paul  stood  as  it 
were  alone  upon  a  mountain  top  and  shouted  '  Liberty  !  '  Eleven  times  in  these  short 
chapters,  and  in  this  connection  more  often  than  all  the  other  Epistles  put  together,  the 
thought  occurs,  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherein  Christ  has  made  us  free." 
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15.  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not 
consumed  one  of  another. 

16.  ££;*  I  say,  then'  1Walk  {£  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of 
the  flesh. 

1  V.  25  ;   Rom.  6  :    12. 

"The  Epistle  to  Galatians  became  to  Luther  a  weapon  for  the  emancipation  of  man- 
kind." 

Free  from  what  ?  From  everything  that  enslaves  body  or  soul,  "  from  spiritual  usurpa- 
tion, from  washings,  fasts,  feasts,  wearing  and  fretting  externalism,"  from  the  sins  of  the 
flesh,  from  the  tyranny  of  appetite.     "  From  the  firebrand  of  bigotry  in  the  grasp  of  folly." 

"  Is  not  Israel  in  this  respect  a  type  of  all  mankind?  Released  from  the  sensual  serf- 
dom of  Egypt,  and  led  —  a  free  people  —  into  the  eager  air  of  the  wilderness,  did  they  not 
murmur  and  rebel  for  their  lost  fleshpots,  and  leeks,  and  onions,  and  full-fed  ease?  Even 
so  do  men  love  the  indolent  Egypt  of  intellectual  (and  fleshly)  servitude. 

'  They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
But  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free  ; 
License  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty, 
For  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  good.'  ' 

Hence  Paul  awakens  the  Galatians  with  words  which  are  like  "  blasts  of  trumpets  to 
awaken  men  from  apathetic  sloth."  "He  used  words  which  were  battles."  "Almost 
every  sentence  is  a  thunderbolt,  and  every  word,  when  one  understands  it,  is  alive." 

THE   CONFLICT  BETWEEN   TWO   KINGDOMS. 

THE   KINGDOM   OF   GOD  iwsw  THE  KINGDOM    OF  EVIL. 

VARIOUS  FORMS  AND  ASPECTS  ;  AM)  THE  RELATION  OF 
INTEMPERANCE  TO  EACH. 

I.  "Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Thyself"  versus  "Bite  and  Devour  One 
Another."  —  Vs.  14,  15.  The  law  of  God's  kingdom  as  to  our  fellow  men  "is  fulfilled 
in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  v.  14.  This  is  the 
principle   which  makes  heaven,  and  when  it  prevails  on  earth,  earth  will  be  heaven. 

15.  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  as  wild  beasts  treat  their  prey,  as  can- 
nibals treat  their  enemies.  This  is  true  socially.  It  is  true  of  our  business  relations. 
Those  who  in  business  would  destroy  their  competitors,  and  seeking  only  their  own,  are 
careless  of  the  effect  upon  others  of  what  they  do;  those  who  engage  in  any  business  which 
injures  men,  makes  them  sick,  or  poor,  or  drunken;  are  the  wild  beasts  and  savages  and 
cannibals  of  business  and  society,  and  not  true  men. 

Men  can  do  business  for  love,  with  the  thought  of  other's  good  as  well  as  their  own. 
No  other  business  is  Christian.  Ruskin  has  well  said,  "  I  had  no  conception  of  the  abso- 
lute darkness  which  has  covered  the  national  mind  in  this  respect,  until  I  began  to  come 
into  collision  with  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  economical  and  political  questions. 
The  entire  naivete  and  undisturbed  imbecility  with  which  I  found  them  declare  that  the 
laws  of  the  Devil  were  the  only  practical  ones,  and  that  the  laws  of  God  were  merely  a  form 
of  poetical  language,  passed  all  that  I  had  ever  before  heard  or  read  of  mortal  infidelity. 
I  knew  the  fool  had  often  said  in  his  heart,  there  was  no  God;  but  to  hear  him  say  clearly 
out  with  his  lips,  '  There  is  a  foolish  God,'  was  something  which  my  art  studies  had  not 
prepared  me  for." 

Now  intemperance,  and  the  business  of  making  men  intemperate,  belongs  to  the  "bite 
and  devour  "  class.  In  every  revival,  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  great  Welsh  revival,  if  a 
rumseller  is  converted  he  gives  up  his  business  of  rumselling;  and  the  converted  customers 
leave  the  saloon  alone,  so  markedly  that  the  publicans  complain  of  their  diminished  income, 
as  the  shrine-makers  of  Ephesus  complained  of  Paul  and  the  Christian  converts. 

That  ye  be  not  consumed.  For  such  conduct  is  destructive  of  those  who  bite  and 
devour,  as  really  as  of  those  who  are  devoured. 

II.  Walk  in  the  Spirit  versus  Fulfil  the  Lust  of  the  Flesh.  — Vs.  16-18. 
16.   Walk,  conduct  yourselves;  referring  to  habitual  conduct.     In  the  Spirit.     The  Holy 
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17.  For  Jthe  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the 
flesh:  af'or  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other:  2s0  that  ye  ™n*t  do  the 
things  that  ye  would. 

18.  But 3  if  ye  abree  led  °h{y  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law. 

1  Rom.  7:23.  2  Rom.  7:15.  3  Rom.  6  :   14. 


Spirit,  under  his  guidance  and  inspiration,  in  his  influence  as  an  atmosphere.  Or,  as  the 
R.  v.,  "  by  the  Spirit,"  as  the  Spirit  directs,  by  his  principles  and  rules  of  action.  But  the 
Spirit  guides  and  inspires  only  to  the  best  things,  right  things,  heavenly  things.  Not  fulfil 
the  lust  of  the  flesh.  This  means  "not  the  mere  sensual  desire  of  the  physical  nature, 
but  the  desire  which  is  peculiar  to  human  nature  without  the  divine  Spirit."  The  meaning 
is  given  in  v.  17,  for  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  those  desires  and  lusts  which 
are  contrary  to  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  things  which  he  inspires,  such  as  the 
works  of  the  flesh  named  below. 

In  man,  till  he  is  perfected  in  good,  or  completely  evil,  there  is  a  perpetual  conflict,  for 
the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  for  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  This 
conflict  is  well  described  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans.  Every  man  knows  this  conflict, 
especially  if  he  is  trying  to  be  perfect,  as  every  real  Christian  does  try.  The  more  earnest 
he  is  to  be  good,  the  higher  his  standard,  the  more  he  realizes  this  conflict,  and  the  severer 
the  battle.  Every  man  has  something  within  him  like  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  in  Steven- 
son's story,  or  John-Jack  in  the  boy's  story  by  Lynde  Palmer. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  LIFE,  OF  ETERNAL  LIFE,  IS 
WHICH  SIDE  SHALL  GAIN  THE  VICTORY. 

Temperance  is  on  the  side  of  the  Spirit. 

Intemperance  is  on  the  side  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

Our  Sunday-School  Work  is  to  train  the  children  to  take  the  right  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, to  utter  the  "  Everlasting  no  "  against  intemperance  and  "  the  Everlasting  yes  "  on 
the  side  of  God  and  righteousness  and  temperance.  Let  them  take  the  pledge  as  Hamilcar 
in  olden  story  made  his  son  Hannibal  take  the  oath  against  the  Romans. 

HOW  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  WILL  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE. 

"'Strengthen  the  will  to  resist  temptation.'  How  do  we  strengthen  the  will?  The 
will  is  the  faculty  of  conscious  and  especially  of  deliberate  choice  or  action,  and  our  choices 
are  more  or  less  influenced  by  our  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  How 
would  you  strengthen  the  will  of  a  boy  against  the  temptation  to  row  across  the  Niagara 
River  a  little  way  above  the  falls;  by  telling  him  he  must  not,  it  would  be  wrong,  or  by 
explaining  to  his  reason  the  perils  that  inhere  in  that  fatal  current?  How  would  I 
strengthen  a  boy's  will  against  intemperance?  I  would  try  to  give  him  intelligent  reasons 
on  which  his  will  should  act.  Just  as  I  would  teach  him  the  character  of  the  Niagara 
rapids,  I  would  teach  him  the  nature  of  those  other,  the  alcoholic  rapids,  which  lead  to  a 
worse,  a  more  hopeless  plunge  into  utter  darkness.  While  I  would  never  exaggerate,  I 
would  search  for  the  truth  on  this  topic  as  for  '  hid  treasures,'  and  then  teach  it,  abating 
not  'one  jot  or  tittle,'  leaving  the  consequences  with  him  who  said,  '  I  am  the  Truth.'  He 
has  so  made  the  human  mind  that  it  is  moved  by  truth  that  warns  as  well  as  promises.  I 
would  teach  the  boy  before  appetite  is  formed  the  dangerous  and  deceptive  character  of  alco- 
holic drinks  and  other  narcotics,  especially  the  proved  fact  that  a  little  alcohol  in  any  liquor 
has  the  power  to  create  an  imperious,  uncontrollable,  and  destructive  appetite  for  more; 
and  therefore  its  use  in  any  quantity  is  never  safe.  I  would  thus  show  him  that  there  is  a 
scientific  connection  between  the  first  glass  and  the  drunkard's  fate;  I  would  not  preach  at 
the  boy  or  weary  him  with  repeated  homily,  but  I  would  lead  him,  through  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  his  own  being,  to  see  and  understand  for  himself  that  the  inestimable  blessing 
and  happiness  of  a  strong,  healthy,  useful  life  are  the  result  of  obedience  to  laws  that  are 
written  in  our  living  tissues,  and  that  the  penalty  of  disobedience  inheres  in  the  law  itself. 
I  would  strip  the  wine-cup  and  the  whole  brood  of  strong  drinks,  the  pipe,  the  cigar,  and 
the  cigarette,  of  the  glamour  with  which  ignorance  and  tradition  have  decked  them,  and 
help  the  boy  to  see  them  and  their  consequences  as  labeled  by  modern  science  —  Narcotic 
Poisons."  —  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt. 
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September  30.  TEMPERANCE  LESSON.         Gal.  5:   15-26;   6:   7,8. 

19.  Now  l  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these-  Adultery> 
fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness, 

„_      Idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  a  hprPSlPS 
20.       idolatry,  sorcery,  enmities,  strife,  jealousies,  wraths,  factions,  divisions,         "cl  calca) 

21.  Envyei°f"'ing^rder8' drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like:  of  the  which 

T       tell  you  before,        a'o     T    have  also  told  you  in  time  past,   f-Kof-  2  t/hev  which        do        Slich    thino-c 
-1   forewarn  you,  even   a!>     l  did  forewarn  you,  LUcU       Lucy    VVlllUl   practise   &UCI1    UllU^S 

shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

22.  But  3the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering, 4  ^"ndn"^' 

gOOdneSS,      faithfulness, 

23.  mleknls's9,'  temperance:  " against  such  there  is  no  law. 

1  1  Cor.  3:3;   Eph.  5:3.  5  Rom.  15  :   14. 

2  1  Cor.  6:9;  Eph.  5:5;  Col.  3:6.  6  1  Cor.  13  :  7. 

3  John  15:2;  Eph.  5:9.  7  1  Tim    1  :  9. 
*  Col.  3  :   12.  a  Or,  parties. 


III.  The  Works  of  the  Spirit  versus  The  Works  of  the  Flesh.  —  Vs.  19-23. 

The  teacher  can  have  the  scholars  make  these  lists  in  two  columns.  And  show  them  how 
strong  drink  intensifies  every  one  of  these  evils,  and  is  opposed  to  every  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit. 

The  works  of  the  flesh  fall  into  four  classes :  — 

1.  Sensual  passions. 

2.  Unlawful  dealings  in  things  spiritual. 

3.  Violations  of  brotherly  love. 

4.  Intemperate  excesses. 

The  works  of  the  Spirit  fall  into  three  groups  of  three  each:  — 

1.  General  Christian  habits  of  mind. 

2.  Special  qualities  of  man's  intercourse  with  his  neighbor. 

3.  Principles  which  guide  a  Christian's  conduct. 

—  Lightfoot. 

Illustration.  "  A  story  is  current  in  the  Orient  of  a  wise  old  sheik,  who  gave  to  a 
young  Arab  prince,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  part,  a  list  of  crimes,  and  bade  him  choose 
the  one  which  seemed  least  harmful.  The  young  prince  turned  in  horror  from  murder, 
theft,  and  loss  of  virtue,  and  told  the  patriarch  he  would  choose  intemperance.  '  You  have 
chosen  that,'  said  the  wise  old  man,  '  which  will  bring  you  all.'  " 

Illustration.  When  the  Israelites  were  about  to  enter  the  Promised  Land,  Moses 
set  before  them  clearly  the  two  courses  that  lay  before  them,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  good 
things  that  would  follow  obedience,  and  another  of  the  evils  that  would  follow  disobedience. 
Then  he  commanded  that  when  the  Israelites  should  have  entered  the  land,  a  great  object- 
lesson  should  be  set  before  them.  They  were  assembled  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim,  near  Shechem,  on  the  sides  of  the  two  mountains.  The  ten  commandments  were 
written  upon  the  rocks  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  Then  in  this  presence  the 
curses  for  disobedience  were  read  from  Ebal,  and  the  blessings  from  Mt.  Gerizim.  "  I  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  I  have  set  before  thee  life  and  death, 
the  blessing  and  the  curse :  therefore  choose  life,  that  thou  mayest  live,  thou  and  thy  seed 
(Deut.  30:  19  R.  v.). 

Six  Grave  Diggers.  Henry  Miiller,  a  pious  German,  who  lived  two  hundred  years 
ago,  used  to  say:  "When  I  look  upon  the  youth  of  our  day  I  see  six  grave  diggers.  The 
first  is  called  '  Drunkenness.'  How  many  kill  themselves  with  excessive  drink!  The  seed 
must  spoil  when  there  is  too  much  moisture.  Therefore,  young  man,  if  you  wish  to  live 
give  up  drinking.  The  second  is  called  •  Lust.'  How  many  have  thereby  hastened  to 
death!  Is  it  not  true  that  all  that  is  exposed  to  fire  is  ultimately  consumed?  The  third  is 
Called  'Wrath.'  Sirach  says,  'Jealousy  and  anger  shorten  life,'  and  Paul,  in  the  book 
of  Galatians  places  next  to  each  other  wrath,  strife,  and  murder.  Wrath  brings  on  strife; 
strife  is  often  the  cause  of  murder.  The  fourth  is  called  '  Disobedience  to  parents.'  We 
know  what  a  blessing  the  fourth  commandment  proclaims.  He  who  does  not  keep  it  will 
feel  its  curse.  Dry  wood  which  cannot  bend  must  break.  The  fifth  one  is  called  '  Bad 
Company.'  How  many  thereby  have  lost  life  and  soul  eternally !  Tie  a  corpse  to  a  living 
body,  and  although  the  living  body  cannot  bring  the  dead  body  back  to  life,  yet  the  con- 
taminating odor  of  the  corpse  will  ultimately  kill  the  living.  The  sixth  and  last  is  called 
« Idleness.'     It  kills  a  man,  though  he  seems  alive.     Is  an  idle  body  of   more  use  than  a 
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Galatians  5:   15-26;  6:  7,8.         LESSON  XIV.  Third  Quarter. 

24.  And  they  that  are  of  (£&&„.  *  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  •$*££*• 

and   the      hlStS*  thereof. 

»-      2  Tf  „ro   K-<tl±  in    tUa    Ci-virif     let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit. 

25.  It  we  live  by  tne  bpint,  by  the  Spint  iet  us also  walk. 

26.  3Let  us  not  be  a^T™$Z£n!!°zy'  provoking  one  another,  envying 
one  another. 

6:  7.  4Be  not  deceived;  5  God  is  not  mocked:  for  6  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

8.  ''  For  he  that  soweth  u\°to  his  own  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corrup- 
tion ;  but  he  that  soweth  n;°0  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  "•SSSuS* 


1  Rom.  6:6;  Gal.  2  :  20.  s  Job  13  :  9. 

2  V.  16  ;  Rom.  S  :  4,  5.  6  Luke  16:  25  ;  Rom.  2  :  6. 

3  Phil.  2  :  3.  7  Rom.  S  :    13. 

■*  1  Cor.  6  :  9. 

dead  body?  When  the  tree  will  not  bear  any  more  fruit,  it  is  cut  down  and  thrown  into 
the  fire.  Ye  who  have  a  desire  to  live,  consider  this;  and  leave  these  grave  diggers  and 
pall  bearers  alone." 

IV.  The  Victory  in  Jesus  Christ.  —  Vs.  24-26.    The  apostle  proceeds  to  show 

how  the  victory  may  be  obtained. 

1.  By  belonging  to  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  By  crucifying  the  flesh;  that  is,  so  partaking  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  to  die  rather 
than  yield  to  wrong.      He  becomes  dead  to  sin,  but  alive  to  Christ. 

3.  By  living  in  the  Spirit,  in  his  life  and  power. 

4.  By  walking  in  the  Spirit,  expressing  our  habitual  conduct  of  life. 

5.  By  a  spirit  of  unselfishness,  seeking  first  the  good  of  others. 

Note  that  the  name  Christ  occurs  forty-three  times  in  this  epistle.  Let  the  scholar 
count  them  and  see  if  this  statement  of  Farrar  is  correct. 

V.  Sowing  to  the  Spirit  versus  Sowing*  to  the  Flesh  (Gal.  6:  7,  8).  —  We  have 

here  the  principle  in  daily  living  by  which  the  victory  may  be  gained  under  Jesus  Christ. 
Whatever  harvest  we  would  gain,  we  must  sow  the  seeds  which  produce  that  harvest. 

It  is  mocking  God,  it  is  trifling  with  his  eternal  laws,  to  sow  to  the  flesh  and  expect  to 
reap  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  life.  The  drunkard  who  yields  to  his  passions  and  appe- 
tite cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  young,  as  they  look  at  the  wine-cup,  and  are 
tempted  to  yield  to  its  fascinations,  should  look  this  great  truth  in  the  face.  They  can  as 
easily  stop  the  stars  in  their  courses  as  to  change  this  law  of  God. 

Our  National  Drink  Bill.  The  American  Grocer  prepares  yearly  an  esti- 
mate of  the  drink  bill  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  These  figures,  while  not 
official,  are  recognized  as  being  the  best  data  obtainable  on  the  question.  Of  course,  much 
of  the  work  is  estimated,  as  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  liquor  is  figured  on  the  basis  of 
sixty  drinks  to  the  gallon,  the  average  price  per  drink  being  taken  at  seven  and  a  half 
cents.  The  entire  drink  bill  for  stimulants  is  placed  at  the  enormous  total  of  almost  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars,  far  more  than  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  United  States, 
and  almost  three  times  the  ordinary  yearly  expenditures  of  the  government,  exclusive  of  the 
postal  item.  On  a  per  capita  basis  this  means  more  than  eighteen  dollars  a  year,  the  more 
harmless  stimulants,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  accounting  for  less  than  three  dollars, 
while  alcoholic  beverages  make  up  the  remainder.  Of  course,  no  small  part  of  this  drink 
bill  goes  into  public  treasuries  either  as  internal  revenue,  as  customs  duties,  or  to  the  vari- 
ous municipalities  in  license  fees,  etc.,  but  the  drink  bill  is  a  great  burden  on  the  people,  a 
burden  that  cannot  be  fairly  measured  by  the  cost  alone  of  the  liquors  consumed.  To  the 
overindulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  the  crime  and 
poverty  in  the  country.  Were  those  all  reckoned  into  the  accounting,  our  national  drink 
bill  would  be  advanced  from  its  present  figures,  large  as  they  are,  to  a  total  that  would  be 
appalling.  —  Boston  Herald,  May,  Jgoj. 
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Fourth   Quarter 


OCTOBER  7  TO  DECEMBER  30,    1906. 
LESSON  I.  — October  7. 

THE  TWO  GREAT  COMMANDMENTS. 
Mark  12:  28-34,  38-44. 

COMMIT  vs.  30,  31.    READ  Matt.  22 :  34-23:  3J). 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Thou  sha/t  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart. 

Mark  12:  30. 

INDUCTIVE    STUDY    OF   THE    LESSON. 


Study  (  I  )  the  parallels  to  this  summary 
of  the  Law  (Matt.  22:  34-40;  Luke  10: 
25-28;  Rom.  13:  9,  10).  (2)  The  Old 
Testament  sources  (Deut.  6:  4,  5;  Lev. 
19:  18). 

Make  a  Study  of  the  Greatest  of  all  the 


Commandments,  Love  to  God,  as  stated  and 
illustrated  through  the  Bible. 

Make  a  Study  of  the  Second,  Love  to 
man,  in  its  various  expressions  in  word 
and  act.  As  Matt.  25;  1  Cor.  13;  Mark  9: 
41;  John  13:  14,  34,  35;  Rom.  12:  9,  10, 
15;  Gal.  5:  13,  14;  6:  2;  Eph.  3:  17;  4: 
32;  5:  2;   1  John  chaps.  3  and  4;  5:  1-3. 


HOW  TO  TEACH   THIS  LESSON. 

Note  that  in  this  lesson  there  are  three 
different  subjects,  which,  however,  all  grow 
from  one  root,  and  are  parts  of  one  whole. 

The  principle  is  first  laid  down,  and  then 
follow  illustrations  from  practical  life,  which 
throw  light  on  the  principle. 

The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  keep 
this  unity  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  get  the  scholars 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  lesson  to  some  one  at 
home,  as  to  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
making  it  as  real  as  possible  to  them,  and 
then  for  one  of  them  to  tell  it  to  the  class, 
while  the  others  see  that  no  part  of  the  pic- 
ture is  left  out. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the   lesson-text  and   the  discourses 
between  its  parts. 


LEARN    BY   HEART. 

Vs.  33,  34,  43,  44. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Rev.  Dr.  Snowden's  Scenes  and  Sayings 
in  the  Life  of  Christ,  chap.  XI.,  "Phari- 
sees Caught  in  Their  Own  Net  "  (Revell). 
Peloubet's  Suggestive  Illustrations  on  Mat- 
thew. The  Teacher's  Commentary.  Pro- 
fessor Drummond's  The  Greatest  Thing  in 
the  World  (Pott  &  Co.);  President  Hop- 
kins' Laic  of  Love  and  Love  as  Law  (Scrib- 
ners);  Professor  Stalker's  The  Christology 
offesus,  "  The  Judge  ";  Professor  Gilbert's 
Revelation  of  fesus,  p.  116.  Stalker's 
Imago  Chrisli,  "  Christ  as  a  Controversial- 
ist," is  very  good  (Tract  Soc).  Ruskin's 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  "The  Lamp 
of  Sacrifice." 
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Mark  12:  28-34,  38-44. 


LESSON  I. 


Fourth  Quarter. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

The  labors  of  Jesus  on  the  last  day  of  his 
public  ministry,  continued. 

SUBJECT  :    The  Sum  of  All  Good- 
ness.    The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World. 

I.  The  First  and  Greatest  Command- 
ment (vs.  28-30). 

The  question  of  the  Scribe. 
The  foundation  of  the  answer. 
The  answer. 

Why  Love  to  God  is  the  first  and  greatest  command- 
ment. 
Five  reasons  why  it  is  first. 
Reasons  why  we  should  love  God  supremely. 

II.  The  Second  Great  Commandment 
(vs.  31-34). 

The  twin  commandments. 
Connection  with  the  first. 
Suggestions. 

III.  An  Example.  Showing  One  Way 
in  Which  These  Commandments 
Were  Violated  (vs.  38-40). 

Selfishness  and  hypocrisy. 


IV.  An  Example  of  the  Way  in  Which 
These  Commandments  Were 
Kept  (vs.  41-44). 

The  widow's  mite. 
The  measure  of  a  gift. 
The  need  of  this  truth. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  — Tuesday,  April  4,  A.  D.  30. 

Place.  —  The  Temple  Court  in  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ. — The 
last  day  of  his  public  ministry.  Seeking  to 
persuade  the  Jews  to  accept  him  as  the 
Messiah. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  great  day  of  Teaching  in  the  Temple. 

The  three  questions  and  Jesus'  answers.     (Review.) 

The  question  of  the  Scribe  or  Lawyer. 

Why  is  love  to  God  the  first  great  commandment  ? 

What  is  the  relation  between  this  and  love  to  our 

neighbor  ? 
Which  of  these  commandments  was  broken  by  those 

who  sought  the  chief  seats  ? 
Which  of  them  was  obeyed  by  the  poor  widow  ? 


28.  1  And    one    of 


together,    and 


perceiving 
-"fe*"-"^**      »•»»»•        knowing 
Which  is  the  first  commandment  .-.f  ~||  ? 
What  commandment  is  the  first 

29.  And    Jesus 
Is'ra-el ;  The  Lord  our  God,  t^^ 


the    scribes    came,   and 
that    he    had    answered 


having   heard    them 


reasoning 
questioning 

them    well,    asked    him, 


answered    hira'    The    first 


of  all  the  commandments  is, 
is, 


Hear,    O 


is  one  Lord : 
is  one : 


1  Matt.  22  :  35. 


2  Deut.  6:4;  Luke  10:  27. 


Note  that  all  the  Lessons  of  this  Quarter  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  preparation  of 
the  disciples  for  their  great  work  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

The  Lesson  to-day  is  closely  connected  with  Lesson  XII.  of  the  last  Quarter.  It  begins 
with  the  last  of  the  three  puzzling  questions  asked  Jesus  by  three  representative  classes  of 
persons,  — the  Herodians,  the  Sadducees,  and,  lastly,  a  scribe  versed  in  the  law.  In  each 
case  Jesus  answered  so  truly  and  so  wisely  that  he  not  only  was  not  taken  in  their  snares, 
but  he  brought  out  some  great  truth  more  clearly  and  effectively. 

Note  this  Lesson  makes  clear  the  character  of  the  kingdom  Jesus  was  founding. 

I.  The  First  and  Greatest  Commandment.  —  Vs.  28-30.  28.  And  one  of  the 
scribes,  who  was  a  lawyer  (Matthew),  that  is,  one  of  the  men  learned  in  the  Jewish  law, 
who  copied,  preserved,  interpreted,  and  taught  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Having  heard 
them  reasoning  (r.  v.,  questioning)  together.  According  to  Matthew  he  was  one  of  the 
company  of  Pharisees  who  had  been  discussing  the  wise  and  convincing  answers  of  Jesus 
to  their  theological  opponents,  the  Sadducees.  They  also  would  test  him  with  one  of  the 
stock  questions  which  divided  the  Jewish  teachers  into  rival  schools.  The  scribe  seems  to 
have  been  an  honest  man,  whom  the  Pharisees  were  willing  to  use  as  a  means  of  entangling 
Jesus  into  some  unpopular  statement.  Which  is  the  first  commandment.  Better  as 
in  R.  v.,  "What  commandment  is  first  of  all?"  Which  is  not  the  common  relative 
pronoun;  but  poia,  "what  kind  of,"  "what  by  nature,  by  its  decisive  and  noble 
quality,"  is  the  commandment  that  stands  first  in  importance? 

29.  Jesus  answered,  quoting,  with  the  addition  reported  by  Mark,  from  Deut.  6:  4, 
5,  the  very  words  which  "  every  devout  Jew  recited  twice  every  day;  and  the  Jews  do  it  to 
this  day"  {David  Brown'),  and  which  they  inscribed  on  the  parchment  enclosed  in  their 
phylacteries,  and  wore  on  their  foreheads  and  arms  during  prayer.  Thus  Jesus'  answer 
from  their  own  Bible,  in  words  they  regarded  as  supremely  sacred,  led  him  out  safely  from 
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30.  ann*  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all   thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength;  thi9'sthefirs' 

commandment. 

the  snares  the  Pharisees  had  set  for  him.  Hear,  O  Israel ;  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord.     This  is  the  preface  to  the  commandments  in  Deuteronomy. 

This  describes  and  designates  the  God  we  are  to  love  supremely.  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  is  the  one  absolute,  self-existent,  eternal  God,  and  he  alone.  He  is  the  Creator, 
Ruler,  Preserver,  Guide,  Saviour,  Father,  Source  of  all  good.  One  of  the  best  services 
science  has  done  for  religion  is  the  completeness  of  the  proof  that  there,  is  but  one  God,  by 
proving  the  unity  of  material,  of  force,  of  government  throughout  the  known  universe. 
The  unity  of  moral  law  is  another  unassailable  proof. 

No  Unitarian  can  insist  upon  the  absolute  unity  of  God  with  more  earnestness  and  em- 
phasis than  do  the  Trinitarians.  We  believe  in  one  God,  and  only  one.  It  would  be  a 
terrible  thing  if  there  were  conflicting  deities,  some  having  one  dominion,  and  others 
another.  There  would  be  no  peace,  no  safety,  no  exaltation  of  soul,  no  assurance  of  hope, 
no  eternal  heaven. 

30.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God.  Love  is  an  all-inclusive  affection,  em- 
bracing not  only  every  other  affection  proper  to  its  object,  but  all  that  is  proper  to  be  done 
to  its  object;  for  as  love  spontaneously  seeks  to  please  its  object,  so,  in  the  case  of  men  to 
God,  it  is  the  native  wellspring  of  a  voluntary  obedience.  It  is,  besides,  the  most  personal 
of  all  affections,  the  tenderest,  the  most  unselfish,  the  most  divine. 

The  Need  of  this  Preface.  "The  commandment  which  Jesus  cites  to  the  scribe  is 
peculiar  to  revealed  religion.  That  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  it  presupposes  re- 
demption. We  could  not  imagine  such  a  precept  in  the  religion  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  and, 
of  course,  we  do  not  find  it.  Who  could  '  love,'  in  any  conceivable  sense  of  the  word,  Zeus 
or  Poseidon,  H£re  or  Athene?  Neither  the  place  they  hold  in  the  universe,  nor  their  char- 
acters and  relations  to  each  other,  nor  their  attitude  to  men,  inspire  any  such  emotion.  It 
is  often  said  that  love  cannot  be  commanded,  but  that  has  only  a  limited  truth.  Granted 
certain  relations  between  persons,  and  love  is  demanded  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case;  if 
it  is  awanting,  its  absence  is  the  gravest  of  moral  faults,  and  brings  innumerable  others  in 
its  train;  till  it  comes,  literally  nothing  can  be  right."  —  fames  Denney,  D.D. 

With,  or  from,  all  thy  heart,  the  general  word  for  the  inner  man.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  desires,  passions,  affections,  emotions.  With  all  thy  soul.  The  life  principle,  the 
center  of  will  and  personality.  With  all  thy  mind.  It  is  to  be  an  intelligent  love,  from 
free  choice  under  the  direction  of  the  reason  and  the  judgment.  With  all  thy  strength. 
The  utmost  energy  of  heart,  soul,  and  mind.  This  is  the  first  commandment.  (Omitted 
here  in  the  R.  v.,  but  stated  in  all  Versions  in  v.  29,  here,  and  in  Matthew.) 

Why  is  This  the  First  and  Greatest  Commandment? 

1.  It  is  greatest  in  its  nature,  being  the  highest  and  noblest  act  of  the  soul. 

2.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  first  table  of  the  Law. 

3.  It  has  the  greatest  value,  being  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  virtue,  of  all  love  to 
our  neighbor,  because  it  is  the  consecration  of  self  to  the  Father  of  all  good,  and  all  men. 
Herbert  Spencer  says,  "  By  no  political  alchemy  can  you  get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden 
instincts." 

4.  It  is  the  act,  the  outgoing  of  the  whole  nature  of  man.     It  is  all-inclusive. 

5.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  things.  Love  is  not  a  mere  sentiment,  a  general  good 
feeling  toward  God,  when  all  things  go  right  with  us;  but  it  is  a  devotion  to  God  and  his 
Cause  when  that  devotion  makes  us  martyrs;  that  enables  us  to  trust  Him  in  the  darkest 
night,  and  say  with  Job,  "The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  and  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  wait  for  Him." 

Reasons  for  Loving  God  Supremely,  (i)  He  is  supremely  good;  he  is  the  sum 
of  all  good.  He  that  loves  God  loves  all  that  is  good,  and  hates  all  that  is  evil.  (2)  He 
is  not  only  good,  but  lovable.  His  goodness  is  attractive;  it  is  worthy  of  love.  (3)  All  we 
have  and  are  we  owe  to  him;  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  make  any  return  is  to  love 
him  and  obey  him  in  love.  That  is  all  that  is  ours  to  give;  to  withhold  it  is  unutterably 
mean.  (4)  "The  best  thing  in  man  is  love,  and  God  wants  the  best."  (5)  Such  love  not 
only  honors  God,  but  elevates  man.  Love  is  the  most  ennobling  act  of  the  soul;  and  the 
nobler  and  higher  the  object  and  the  more  intense  the  love,  so  much  the  more  is  the  one 
who  thus  loves  ennobled,  purified,  enlarged,  exalted  in  nature.  (6)  In  him  are  found  all 
that  ought  to  move  the  highest  affections  of  men. 
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And  the  second  isiite,nameiy   ti-,jS)   i  Thou   shalt    love    thy   neighbour   as 
thyself.  ^There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these. 

32.  And  the  scribe  said  unto  him,  0S,th,  Master,  thou  hast  weU  said 
the  truth:  for  there  is  one  God  j  2  and  there  is  none  other  but  he  : 

that  he  ia  one  ; 
1  Lev.  19  :  18  ;  Matt.  22  :  39  ;  Rom.  13  :9?  Gdl.s:i4i  James  2  :  8.        ^Deut.4:39;  Isa.  45  =  6,  .4  ;  46:9. 

The  Measure  of  Love.  The  difficulties  that  many  feel  in  their  deep  love  of  friends, 
of  children,  lest  they  love  them  too  much  and  become  idolaters,  and  fail  in  loving  God 
supremely,  is  well  met  in  Miss  Havergal's  Kept  for  the  Master's  Use,  by  a  quotation  from 
I  inter  the  Surface  on  this  subject.     Eleanor  says  to  Beatrice: 

"  I  tremble  when  I  think 
How  much  I  love  him  ;  but  I  turn  away 
From  thinking  of  it,  just  to  love  him  more  ;  — 
Indeed,  I  fear,  too  much." 

"  Dear  Eleanor, 
Do  you  love  him  as  much  as  Christ  loves  us  ? 
Let  your  lips  answer  me." 

"  Why  ask  me,  dear  ? 
Our  hearts  are  finite,  Christ  is  infinite." 

"Then  till  you  reach  the  standard  of  that  love, 
Let  neither  fears  nor  well-meant  warning  voice 
Distress  you  with  'too  much.'     For  He  hath  said 
How  much  —  and  who  shall  dare  to  change  his  measure  — 
'  That  ye  should  love  as  /  have  loved  yon.' 
O  sweet  command,  that  goes  so  far  beyond 
The  mightiest  impulse  of  the  tenderest  heart ! 
A  bare  permission  had  been  much  ;  but  He 
Who  knows  our  yearnings  and  our  fearfulness, 
Chose  graciously  to  bid  us  do  the  thing 
That  makes  our  earthly  happiness, 
A  limit  that  we  need  not  fear  to  pass. 
Because  we  cannot.     Oh,  the  breadth  and  length, 
And  depth  and  height  of  love  that  passeth  knowledge  ! 
Yet  Jesus  said,  '  As  I  have  loved  you.'  " 

"  O  Beatrice,  I  long  to  feel  the  sunshine 
That  this  should  bring;  but  there  are  other  words 
Which  fall  in  chill  eclipse.     'Tis  written,  '  Keep 
Yourselves  from  idols.'     How  shall  I  obey  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  by  loving  less,  but  loving  more. 
It  is  not  that  we  love  our  precious  ones 
Too  much,  but  God  too  little.     As  the  lamp 
A  miner  bears  upon  his  shadowed  brow 
Is  only  dazzling  in  the  grimy  dark, 
And  has  no  glare  against  the  summer  sky, 
So,  set  the  tiny  torch  of  our  best  love 
In  the  great  sunshine  of  the  love  of  God, 
And,  though  full  fed  and  fanned,  it  casts  no  shade 
And  dazzles  not,  o'erflowed  with  mightier  light." 

II.  The  Second  Great  Commandment:  Love  to  Man. —Vs.  31-34.  31.  And 
the  second  is  like.  The  scribe  did  not  ask  for  this,  but  it  was  necessary  to  state  the  second, 
lest  the  truth  about  the  first  be  distorted.  "  Our  Lord  wished  to  show  that  this  first  com- 
mandment did  not  stand  at  the  head  of  a  long  list  of  heterogeneous  commands  among 
which  it  was  simply  primus  inter  pares  (first  among  equals),  but  that  it  was  one  of  two 
homogeneous  commands  which  exhausted  the  idea  of  righteousness."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com. 
The  second  is  like  the  first  because  it  likewise  is  an  enthronement  of  love;  it  is  the  sum  of 
the  second  table  of  the  Law;  it  is  almost  a  twin  commandment  with  the  first,  for  love  to  God 
will  certainly  manifest  itself  in  love  to  man.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
Love  to  one's  self  should  be  the  measure  of  our  love  to  our  neighbor,  and  express  the  kind 
and  quality  of  our  love  as  expressed  in  action.  Many  difficult  practical  questions,  as  to 
how  we  should  treat  our  neighbor,  are  solved  by  the  application  of  this  measure  and  test. 
This  love  is  the  principle  in  the  heart  from  which  flows  the  Golden  Rule  in  practice.  He 
that  possesses  a  heart  of  love,  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself,  will  necessarily  obey  the  sec- 
ond table  of  the  Law;  for  obedience  to  these  laws  is  the  natural  fruit  of  such  love.  The 
heart  of  love  is  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  the  commandments  are  the  channels  through 
which  the  streams  flow  out.  The  commandments  are  the  fences  by  the  roadside  which  show 
love  the  way  in  which  it  should  go. 

32.  Master,  thou  hast  said  the  truth.  The  scribe  saw  that  Jesus  had  touched  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  had  settled  the  controversy. 
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^"dd  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding, 
an  the  soui,  ancj  wjth  a]j  ^g  strength,  and  to  love  JS  neighbour  as  Min- 
is much  more  than  all  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  answered  discreetly,  he  said  unto  him, 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.     -And  no  man   after  that 


33- 

and  with 

self,  » 

34- 
Thou 
durst 

38. 

in  Ion 

39 


love  to  go 


ask  him  «"'"/'"  •-"'•"'• 

ctsis.   mm   any  question. 
Anr]    3  he  said  unto  tlum  in  his  doctrine,   4"R^WQrc>    .-.f     +  Ua   0/^1-1'Kac      nrl-ii/^Vi        !<«-. 

Ana  id  Mb  teaching  he  said,  r>eware  or  tne  scribes,  wnicn  desire  t0  -aIk 

clr°obl"f'  and  Sow,  salutations  in  the  marketplaces, 
^dthe 'chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  ^"HZS^SU?™*  at  feasts  : 


1  i  Sam.  15  :  22  ;   Hos.  6:6;  Mic.  6:  6,  7,  8. 

2  Matt.  22  :  46. 


3  Mark  4  : 
*  Matt.  23 


1  ;  Luke  20  :  46. 


5  Luke  11 :  43. 


34.  Jesus  .  .  .  said  unto  him,  Thou  art 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.     (1)  He 

was  intellectually  convinced.  He  accepted  as 
true  the  basal  principles  of  the  kingdom.  (2)  He 
showed  that  he  was  sympathetic  with  its  spirit, 
and  hence  it  was  within  his  ability  to  feel  the 
force  of  the  motives  presented  by  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Suggestions,  i.  Love  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world.  For  an  unfolding  of  this  great  fact 
see  I  Cor.  13;  and  read  Professor  Drummond's 
booklet,   The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World. 

2.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  second  table  of 
the  Law.  Compare  "  The  Spectrum  of  Love  " 
in  Drummond,  illustrating  the  description  of  love 
in  I  Cor.  13,  and  his  Programme  of  Christianity 
which  is  stated  in  Christ's  own  words  (Luke  4: 
18),  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah's  words 
(Isa.  61:  1),  the  soul  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  exemplified  in  Christ's  message  to  John  the 
Baptist  ^Matt.  II  :  3-6). 

3.  By  loving  our  neighbor  we  can  test  and 
express  our  love  to  God.  This  is  more  effective 
than  even  prayers  and  songs  of  praise,  though 
these  help  to  inspire  and  cultivate  love  to  God. 
So  St.  John  says,  "  If  a  man  say,  '  I  love  God,' 
and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar:  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?  "  (1  John  4:  20). 

4.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man  transform  earth  into  heaven. 

Compare  the  conditions  given  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  the  good 
deeds  enjoined  are  not  substitutes  for  faith,  and  prayer,  and  love,  and  honesty,  but  they 
are  the  proofs  of  a  right  heart,  from  which  all  virtues  grow.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are 
the  proofs  of  the  Spirit.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  not  substitutes  for  seeds  and  culture,  and 
the  life  of  the  tree.     All  these  are  the  means  by  which  flowers  and  fruits  may  be  gained. 

III.  An  Example,  Showing  One  Way  in  which  these  Commands  were 
Violated.  —  Vs.  38-40.  38.  In  his  doctrine,  his  teaching.  Beware  of  the  scribes. 
This  warning  is  given  in  much  fuller  form  in  Matthew  23.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  as  a 
body,  not  every  individual,  were  setting  an  example  before  the  people  in  exact  contradic- 
tion to  the  twin  laws  of  love  just  laid 
down  by  Jesus. 

1.  They  were  self-seeking  and  ambi- 
tious instead  of  loving.  They  called  at- 
tention to  themselves  by  their  long  robes. 
They  desired  to  have  the  salutations  of 
the  people  in  the  marketplaces,  the 
open  squares  where  the  people  assembled. 

39.  They    sought    the   honor    of   the 
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40.  1th^whhich  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayers :  these  shall  receive  greater  c0^mnli^a. 

41.  2And  Jeh6eue  sat  down  over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld  how  the 
pet°tide  cast  "  money  3  into  the  treasury :  and    many  that  were    rich    cast 

in  much. 

42.  And  there  came  a  certam  poor  widow,  and  she  thcZT  in  two  mites, 
which  make  a  farthing. 

43.  And  he  called  ^f/™  his  disciples,  and  ™£  unto  them,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  Th£hlsthi8  poor  widow  ha,h  cast  £■£&  than  all  they  which  *53£ 
into  the  treasury  : 

44.  £?£J*S  did  cast  in  of  their  S5SS35I  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in 
all  that  she  had,  5 even  all  her  living. 


1  Matt.  23  :   14. 

2  Luke  21 :  1. 

3  2  Kings  12:9. 


*  2  Cor.  8:  12. 

5  Deut.  24  :  6  ;   1  John  3  :    17. 

a  Greek,  brass  ;  Matt.  10:  9. 


Farthing. 


ACTUAL   SIZE. 


chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  and  at  feasts. 
They  made  broad  their  phylacteries  which  were 
worn  during  prayer,  and  enlarged  the  symbolical 
fringes  of  their  garments,  to  lead  men  to  regard 
them  as  unusually  holy.  This  conduct  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  love,  for  it  was  self-centered,  while 
love  is  an  outgoing  to  others.  They  were  the 
Dead  Sea  into  which  rivers  flowed,  but  from  which 
there  was  no  outlet. 

Illustration.  Said  the  pond,  "  I  want  to  be 
great  and  important,  that  I  may  get  a  name,  and  be  known  by  men.  I  shall  store  up  all 
the  water  I  get,  instead  of  wasting  it  on  those  contemptible  ditches."  Said  the  stream, 
"I  do  not  mind  about  my  name  being  known,  if  only  I  can  be  of  some  use  to  parched 
ground  and  drooping  flowers."  But  the  pond  became  impure  and  offensive,  that  men, 
and  even  animals,  turned  away  from  it  in  disgust,  while  the  stream,  by  flowing,  gradually 
deepened  and  widened  its  channel,  and  ultimately  became  a  great  river. 

2.  40.  Their  conduct  was  contrary  to  love.  For  instead  of  helping  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  they  were  accustomed  to  devour  widows'  houses. 

3.  They  were  hypocrites,  masquerading  before  men,  in  the  semblance  of  good  men,  for 
a  pretence    making    long  prayers. 

IV.  An  Example  of  the  Way  in  Which  these  Commandments  Were  Kept.— 

Vs.  41-44.      "This  charming  story  comes  in  with  dramatic  effect,  after  the  repulsive  picture 
of  the  greedy  praying  scribe.     The  reference  to  the    widows  victimized   by  the   hypocrites 

may  have  suggested  it."  —  Expos.  Greek  Test. 

41.  Jesus  sat  (down)  over  against  the  treas- 
ury. The  thirteen  brazen  trumpet-shaped  receptacles 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  in  which  the  offerings  of 
the  people  for  the  temple  service  were  deposited. 

42.  A  certain  poor  widow  .  .  .  threw  in  two 
mites.  Small  copper  coins,  each  worth  one-eighth  of 
a  cent.  It  was  a  Greek  coin  (Madden,  p.  245),  the 
smallest  in  circulation.  A  farthing  here  is  kodrantesx 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent,  and  is  a  different  word 

from  the  Roman  farthing,  assarion,  of  Matt.  10 :  29,  worth  four  of  the  kodrantes,  or  one  cent. 

43.  This  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  all.  Her  properly  consisted  of  two 
pieces,  and  she  cast  in  both,  leaving  nothing  for  herself.  She  gave  more  in  proportion  to 
her  means  than  did  the  rich.  St.  Paul  expresses  the  same  principle  in  2  Cor.  8:  12.  "If 
there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according 
to  that  he  hath  not." 

Not  the  Amount  of  the  Gift,  but  the  Spirit  of  Sacrifice.  Ruskin  in  his 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architectewe,  "The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice,"  in  speaking  of  the  expense  lav- 
ished on  the  Tabernacle,  says  that  "  the  covenant  of  God  with  his  people  was  marked  and 
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its  acceptance  signified  by  some  external  sign  of  their  love  and  obedience  and  surrender  of 
themselves  to  his  will  ...  It  is  not  the  church  we  want,  but  the  sacrifice  .  .  .  not  the 
gift,  but  the  giving  .   .  .     God  never  forgets  any  act  of  love." 

Illustration.  "  If  a  man  perish  in  the  attempt  to  cross  a  foaming  torrent  on  a  tight 
rope,  we  may  be  sorry,  but  we  shall  not  be  filled  with  admiration;  if  a  man  perish  in  thus 
reaching  a  foundering  ship,  we  erect  a  monument  to  him  who  has  thus  laid  his  gift  on  the 
altar  of  true  heroism."  —  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Bp.  of  Ripon. 

The  Measure  of  the  Gift.  The  measure  of  a  gift  lies  not  in  the  largeness  of  the 
gift,  but  in  the  largeness  of  the  love  and  sacrifice  it  expresses;  not  the  size  of  the  gift,  but 
the  cost  to  the  giver;  not  the  number  of  the  sheaves,  or  of  the  measures  of  fruit,  but  the 
love  and  gratitude  and  faith  that  fills  them.  And  in  that  great  day  when  we  present  our 
fruits  at  the  judgment  seat,  some  large  sheaves  will  grow  larger  by  that  measure,  and  some 
will  shrink  into  a  handful  of  half-grown  stalks;  and  pebbles  which  the  gatherer  blushes  to 
present  as  the  only  fruit  from  barren  fields,  will  grow  into  gems  and  gold;  and  homely  plants 
will  be  transformed  into  blossoms  of  Paradise;  and  the  widow's  mite  will  become  a  harp  of 
gold;  and  a  handful  of  grain  become  the  seed  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

"  We  all  might  do  good  where  we  often  do  ill  ; 
There's  always  a  way,  if  we  have  but  the  will  : 
For  even  a  word,  kindly  breath'd  or  suppressed, 
May  guard  off  some  pain,  or  give  peace  to  some  breast. 

"  We  all  might  do  good  in  a  thousand  small  ways  ; 
Forbearing  to  flatter,  yet  giving  due  praise  : 
In  spurning  ill  rumor,  reproving  wrong  done, 
And  treating  but  kindly  the  heart  we  have  won. 

"  We  all  might  do  good,  whether  lowly  or  great  — 
A  deed  is  not  judged  by  the  purse  or  estate  ; 
If  only  a  cup  of  cold  water  is  giv'n, 
Like  the  mite  of  the  widow,  'tis  something  for  heav'n." 

The  Need  of  The  Truth  Here  Taught  by  Jesus.  "If  it  were  true,  as  some 
metaphysicians  tell  us,  that  all  action  is  necessarily  selfish  —  the  only  difference  being  that 
some  people  admit  their  selfishness,  others  try  to  conceal  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
a  few  go  so  far  as  to  conceal  it  from  themselves  —  the  whole  social  order  would  centuries 
ago  have  gone  to  pieces.  If  it  were  true,  as  a  large  section  of  the  community  seems  to 
believe,  that  a  man's  success  is  measured  by  the  money  and  the  offices  which  he  can  com- 
mand, or  that  the  test  of  a  good  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  fits  a  man  to 
make  money  and  to  get  offices,  the  American  Republic  would  be  fast  approaching  its  end." 
—  From  the  Baccalaureate  of  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D. 


LESSON  II.  — October  14. 

THE  TEN  VIRGINS. —  Matthew  25  :   1-13. 

COMMIT  vs.  1,  2.     READ  Matt.  24  :  1-51. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Watch  therefore ;  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour 
wherein  the  Son  of  man  cometh.  —  Matt.  25:  13. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


A  profitable  inductive  study  may  be  found 
in  searching  Matthew  24  and  its  parallels 
for  those  teachings  of  Jesus  which  were  in- 
tended to  prepare  his  disciples  for  their 
future  work,  and  to  so  put  them  on  their 
guard  that  they  would  be  represented  by 
the  wise  virgins,  and  never  fail  to  watch. 
For    instance,    dangers,    persecutions,     ne- 


glect of  duty,  loss  of  faith,  false  prophets, 
ignorance  of  the  future,  coldness,  and 
worldliness. 

A  Scripture  Treasure  Chamber  on 
Watching.  Deut.  4:  9;  Prov.  4:  23-26; 
Matt.  25:  13;  26:  40,  41;. Rom.  13:  11; 
1  Cor.  10:  12;  16:  13;  Eph.  6:  13,  18; 
1  Thes.  5:  4,  6;  Rev.  3:  2,  3;  16:  15. 
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LESSON  II. 


Fourth  Quarter. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

Three  things  will  help  to  impress  this 
lesson. 

1.  Follow  the  example  of  a  popular 
Chicago  preacher  of  whom  it  has  been  said : 
"The  Eastern  proverb  —  the  best  orator  is 
he  who  turns  the  ears  of  his  hearers  into  eyes 
—  is  made  good.  Dr.  Quayle  makes  his 
congregation  see  everything." 

2.  Persuade  the  scholars  to  make  at  home 
the  Inductive  Study  on  watching,  and  to 
bring  the  results  to  the  class. 

3.  The  answers  to  some  kinds  of  ques- 
tions should  be  written  by  the  scholars. 
"  Writing  the  answers  requires  the  scholars 
to  think  clearly,  state  definitely,  and  prepare 

faithfully.  But  there  are  doubtless  some 
classes  which  will  not  take  kindly  to  the 
plan.  It  is  suggested  that  in  such  cases  a 
few  questions  be  assigned  for  writing  at  first, 
and  that  then  the  number  be  gradually  in- 
creased. The  main  point  is  never  to  miss 
a  single  time,  until  the  habit  is  established." 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  parable,  with  a  study  of  Mat- 
thew 24,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  watchfulness. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

V.  13;  Luke  12:  35-38;  1  Cor.  16:  13. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — Tuesday  afternoon,  April  4,  the 
third  day  before  the  crucifixion.  The  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  as  our  last  lesson. 

Place.  —  On  the  way  from  the  temple  to 
Bethany,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  overlook- 
ing Jerusalem. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  The 
last  day  of  his  public  teaching.  The  begin- 
ning of  his  final  instructions  to  his  disciples, 
before  his  crucifixion. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  necessity  that  the  disciples  should   watch,  as 

learned  from  Matthew  24. 
The  coming  again  of  Christ. 
Oriental  marriage  customs. 
What  is  it  to  watch  ? 

Why  did  the  wise  virgins  refuse  to  help  the  foolish  ? 
For  what  should  we  watch  ? 
Against  what  should  we  watch  ? 
The  door  was  shut. 


THE 

(vs. 


PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 

SUBJECT:   The  Necessity  and  Power 
of  Watchfulness. 

I.  The  Circumstances  which  De- 
manded Watchfulness  (Mat- 
thew 24). 

The  awful  times  which  preceded  the  second  coming 

of  Jesus  in  his  kingdom. 
The  second  coming. 

II.  The  Parable,  Enforcing 
Duty  of  Watchfulness 
1-12). 

The  wise  virgins. 

The  foolish  virgins. 

The  lamps.     The  procession. 

The  delay.     Too  late. 

Why  the  wise  could  not  give  to  the  foolish  ? 

Christ's  Application.  The  Nature 
and  Duty  of  Watchfulness 
O-  13)- 

What  it  is  to  watch. 

How  to  watch. 

The  need.     For  what?     Against  what? 

Character  revealed  by  emergency. 

The  door  was  shut. 

Lost  opportunities. 


III. 


THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

Works  on  The  Parables  of  Christ,  by 
Bruce,  Trench,  Taylor,  Mitchell,  Dods, 
Arnot,  Guthrie. 

Tissot's  Life  of  Our  Lord,  vol.  II.,  244-6. 
Trumbull's  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life, 
"Betrothals  and  Weddings  in  the  East." 
Edersheim's  Jeivish  Social  Customs.  Ten- 
nyson's Idylls  of  the  King,  "The  Foolish 
Virgins,"  "Too  Late."  Homer's  Odyssey, 
the  return  of  Ulysses,  given  well  in  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers,  Odyssey. 
See  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  the  fable  of 
Mercury  putting  to  sleep  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus. 

Southey's  Poems,  "  The  Inchcape  Rock," 
and  that  most  touching  story  in  the  booklet, 
The  Sister's  Dream  of  Heaven.  J.  R. 
Miller,  in  Making  the  Most  of  Life,  has  an 
interesting  description  of  a  painting  called 
"Opportunities." 

F.  W.  Robertson's  Sermons,  "Waiting 
for  the  Second  Advent."  Suggestive  Illus- 
trations on  Matthew,  "The  Land  of  Pretty 
Soon"  and  "A  Picture  of  Opportunity"; 
Suggestive  Illustrations  on  Acts,  "The 
House  of  Never,"  "The  Doomed  Man." 

Compare  the  story  of  the  sibyl's  offer  to 
sell  the  nine  books  to  King  Tarquin  at 
Rome. 


L  The  Circumstances  which  Demanded  Watchfulness. 

Note  that  this  lesson,  like  all  the  others  in  this  Quarter,  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
apostles   work  of  developing  the  kingdom  of  God,  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 
,M7  lonS  after  the  scenes  in  our  last  lesson,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jesus  left  the  temple 
(lviatt.  24:  1)       He  had  done  all  he  could  to  save  the  nation,  but  they  refused  to  believe 
him  or  his  teachings  (John  12:  37-50). 
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As  he  with  his  disciples  were  passing  out  of  the  gates,  one  of  them  called  Jesus'  atten- 
tion to  the  gigantic  walls  built  of  immense  stones,  and  the  buildings  of  the  temple,  so 
beautiful  that  the  rabbis  dreamed  "  that  the  very  temple  walls  would  have  been  covered 
with  gold,  had  not  the  variegated  marble,  resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea,  seemed  more 
beauteous."  It  was  as  if  to  say,  "  Can  it  be  that  these  will  all  be  destroyed,  as  you  said !  " 
Jesus  repeats  his  statement  with  emphasis. 

Apparently  in  the  silence  of  amazement  they  go  on  till  they  reach  the  brow  of  Olivet, 
whence  Jerusalem,  in  all  its  glory,  bursts  on  their  view.  Here  they  ask  Jesus  questions 
concerning  the  strange  things  he  had  said. 

1.  When  shall  these  things,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city,  be? 

2.  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  (the  consummation 
of  the  age)? 

The  Vision  of  the  Days  to  Come.  Jesus  proceeds  in  Matthew  24  to  present  to  his 
disciples  a  vision  of  the  conflicts  and  tribulations  which  lay  before  them  in  the  future,  — 
wars  and  rumors  of  war,  commotions,  bitter  persecutions,  famines,  earthquakes  seeming  to 
shake  kingdoms,  and  customs,  and  all  that  seemed  fixed,  as  if  the  very  sun  were  darkened 
and  the  stars  falling,  and  all  the  powers  of  heaven  shaken,  tribulation  and  distress  such  as 
had  never  been  since  the  Creation.     Both  Tacitus  and  Josephus  mention  the  portent  that 

"  Fierce,  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds, 
In  rank  and  squadron,  and  right  form  of  war." 

In  this  description  is  a  commingling  of  two  great  events,  and  of  the  conflicts  which 
preceded  them;  (1)  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  forty  years  later,  the  end 
of  the  old  Jewish  dispensation  or  age,  ami  the  full  inauguration  of  the  new  age,  the  new 
dispensation;  and  (2)  the  end  of  the  world,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  final  victory 
over  evil,  and  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

These  things  are  commingled  in  the  report,  because  they  are  commingled  in  fact.  They 
are  developments  of  the  same  great  era.  The  same  principles  underlay  both  events.  The 
same  forces  were  and  are  at  work  producing  the  same  effects  all  down  the  ages  till  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Four  times  it  is  reported  that  Jesus  said  he  would  come  while  some  to  whom  he  spoke 
would  be  still  living.  The  apostles  evidently  understood  him  so,  and  expected  this  coming 
again.  And  yet  ages  must  intervene,  the  vision  looked  down  many  centuries,  and  all 
has  not  been  completely  fulfilled  to  this  day. 

But  the  apostles  were  not  mistaken,  as  some  think.  There  is  no  conflict  of  statements. 
Both  predictions  are  true.  We  need  simply  to  see  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  an  era,  a 
dispensation,  and  not  merely  a  single  event. 

Suppose  that  the  fancied  visitor  from  Mars  should  really  come,  a  stranger  to  this  world 
in  winter;  and  we  should  entertain  him  with  descriptions  9f  spring  with  all  its  glories  of 
flowers,  and  apple  blossoms,  and  early  fruits;  its  wealth  of  green,  its  cheering  sunshine,  its 
delicious  air,  and  "sweet  and  low,  wind  of  the  western  sea."  When  does  spring  begin? 
The  twenty-first  of  March.  The  day  comes,  and  the  stranger  wakes  up  to  see  a  snow- 
storm, and  cold  that  chills  him  to  the  bone,  and  bare  trees,  without  leaf  or  blossom.  But 
we  told  him  the  truth  for  the  era  of  spring  had  come.  A  few  weeks  later  we  show  him 
the  crocuses,  and  the  bursting  buds,  and  say,  Rejoice,  spring  has  come.  Later  still  we 
show  him  spring  in  all  its  glory,  and  lo,  it  has  come  indeed.  There  is  no  contradiction  in 
the  statements,  for  these  events  are  but  different  stages  in  the  coming  of  an  era. 

Every  great  era  in  the  progress  of  the  world  comes  in  some  such  way.  God  knows 
times  and  seasons,  but  no  man  can  tell  when  the  great  moral  epochs  begin  and  end.  They 
"come  without  observation."  Who  can  tell  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  era  of  freedom, 
or  of  modern  civilization,  or  "the  new  theology,"  or  "the  new  education,"  or  the 
Elizabethan  age  of  literature,  or  of  the  dark  ages,  or  any  other  great  moral  change? 

Into  the  midst  of  this  great  conflict  the  disciples  were  soon  to  come;  times  that  try 
men's  souls,  persecutions,  terrors,  wars,  and  woes,  the  over-mastering  powers  of  the  world 
would  assail  the  disciples.     They  would  seem  to  hope  against  hope. 

And  still  these  times  foretold  are  confronting  Christ's  disciples.  President  Eliot  says 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  more  and  bloodier  wars  than  in  any  previous  age. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  more  than  ever  before  they  have  been  wars  for  freedom,  for  right, 
for  civilization,  for  the  righting  of  wrongs,  for  the  opening  of  doors  to  better  things. 

Still  more  have  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  conflicts  of  principles,  of  ideas,  of  truth 
with  error,  of  right  with  wrong,  of   the  gospel  with  "  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places," 
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Fourth  Quarter. 


1.  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins,  which 
took  their  "lamps,  and  went  forth  to  meet  '  the  bridegroom. 

2.  2  And  five  of  them  were  foX,\  and  five  T£fw!sBeh- 

3-  r^ZtlZrJ^nty  took  their  -  lamps,  and  took  no  oil  with  them  : 


Eph.  5  :  29. 


2  Matt.  13  :  47. 


a  Or,  torches. 


and  "the  world  rulers  of  this  darkness,"   which   oftentimes  lead  to  wars  and   outward 
conflicts.     Doubt  and  discouragement  are  far  from  being  unknown. 

"  Watch  and  Pray  "  never  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  to-day,  since  the  times  of  the 
apostles. 

Turn  Back  to   the    Inductive   Study,    and   keep   in   mind   the   number  and  the 
intensity  of  the  reasons  why  watchfulness  was  essential  and  imperative. 

II.  The  Parable  Enforcing  the  Duty  of  Watchfulness. — Vs.  1-12. 
The  parable  of  the  virgins  is  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  of  the  parables. 
Poetry,  painting,  and  the  drama  have  combined  to  give  it  an  exceptional  hold  on  the  Chris- 
tian imagination.     The  weird  pathos  of  the  story  is  unspeakable.     The  occasion  is  so  happy, 
the  agents  so  interesting,  the  issue  so  tragic."  —  Professor  Bruce. 

•I.  Then,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  Christ  came  to  inaugurate  on  earth.     Be  likened  unto 

ten  virgins.     The    condition  of  things 
V-JL^.:<  at  that  time,  and  the  duties  and  dangers 

connected  with  it,  are  represented  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  parable, 
—  which  applies  to  every  stage  of  that 
coming,  especially  to  the  coming  com- 
pleted at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  final  coming  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
marked  the  end  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, and  the  separate  beginning  of  the 
new.  The  forty  years  from  the  return 
of  Christ  by  the  resurrection  and  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  up  to  end  of 
the  old  dispensation,  was  the  period  of 
grafting  the  New  on  to  the  Old.  And 
went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 
"  Went  forth  from  their  homes  to  meet 
and  join  the  procession  as  it  moved  from 
the  house  of  the  bride  to  the  home  of 
the  bridegroom,  where  the  wedding  feast 
was  held.  They  would  meet  at  a  con- 
venient place  on  the  route,  and  there 
wait  in  some  shelter  or  private  dwelling 
till  the  procession  drew  near."  So  Dr. 
Trumbull,  attending  an  Oriental  wedding 
at  Castle  Nakhl  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
was  in  a  tent  outside  the  castle  walls 
when  he  waited  to  see  the  bridegroom 
come  to  the  castle  with  his  torchlight 
procession."  —  Studies  in  Oriental 
Social  Life. 

2.  Five  of  them  were  wise,  and 
.  five  were  foolish.     There  is  no  signifi- 
cance in  the  number,  nor  in  the  fact  that 
the  wise  numbered  the  same  as  the  fool- 
ish.    The  representation  is  simply  that 

»  there  are  two  kinds  of  people,  those  who 

watch  and  those  who  do  not. 

3.  They  that  were   foolish  took 
their  lamps.     "  The  band  of  maidens 
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Matthew  25:   1-13. 


4.  but'  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  a  lamps. 

5.  NXhwhiie  the  bridegroom  tarried,  l  they  all  slumbered  and  slept. 


1  1  Thes.  s  :  6. 


a  Or,  torches. 


Lamp  from  the   Ruins  of   Ephesus. 


who  by  arrangement  were  to  join  the  procession  at 
an  appointed  stage,  to  sing  a  hymn  of  welcome,  were 
furnished  each  with  a  lamp.  It  was  small  and  flat, 
shaped  like  a  butter-boat,  prolonged  somewhat  at 
one  end,  where  was  a  hole  from  which  protruded 
the  wick,  and  at  the  other  end  was  the  handle  by 
which  it  was  carried.  It  was  filled  from  a  hole  in 
the  top.  Being  generally  of  small  capacity,  it  re- 
quired to  be  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  oil  vessel, 
for  the  supply  of  that  which  was  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  light." — Prof.  Albert  D.  Long,  of  Robert  Col- 
lege, Constantinople,  in  Sunday  School  Times.  Took 
no  oil  with  them,  in  a  vessel  to  be  carried  for  this 
purpose.  They  were  careless  and  failed  in  watch- 
fulness, in  that  they  did  not  bring  these  extra  vessels,  or  did  not  see  that  there  was  oil  in 
them.  "  In  the  utterly  dark  streets  of  an  Asiatic  city  every  one  who  goes  forth  at  night  is 
expected,  and  in  modern  Jerusalem  is  strictly  required  by  the  authorities,  to  carry  a  light." 
—  Prof  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D. 

4.  The  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels.  The  point  of  this  in  the  parable  is  that  these 
virgins  were  watching  in  the  only  way  they  could  watch,  by  making  full  preparations  for 
what  was  coming. 

The  Lamps,  and  their  Symbolism.  "  These  lamps,  borne  in  the  hands  of  this  band  of 
singing  maidens,  were  very  instructive  symbols.  Their  symbolism  was  joy  and  welcome. 
While  they  served,  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  to  light  the  steps  of  those  who  carried  them, 
yet  their  chief  significance  was  the  manifestation  of  joyful  welcome  to  the  bridegroom,  and 
a  symbol  of  that  joy  and  prosperity  which  was  wished  for  him. 

"  But  this  significance  was  shown  only  by  the  burning  lamp.  An  extinguished  lamp  was 
an  emblem  of  mourning  and  death,  and  could  have  no  place  in  a  festive  scene.  No  greater 
misfortune  could  overtake  one  of  those  lamp-bearers  than  the  extinguishing  of  her  light. 
Hence  the  commendatory  distinction  classing  as  wise  or  '  prudent '  those  who  took  oil  in 
their  vessels  with  their  lamps."  — Prof.  A.  D.  Long. 

5.  While  the  bridegroom  tarried.  "  When  the  wedding  day  arrived  the  bride  put 
on  white  robes,  often  richly  embroidered,  decked  herself  with  jewels,  fastened  the  indis- 
pensable bridal  girdle  about  her  waist,  covered  herself  with  a  veil,  and  placed  a  garland  on 
her  head.  The  bridegroom,  arrayed  in  his  best  attire,  set  out  from  his  home  for  the  house 
of  the  bride's  parents,  attended  by  friends,  accompanied  by  musicians  and  singers;  and,  if 
the  procession  moved  at  night,  by  persons  bearing  torches.  Having  received  the  bride 
from  her  parents,  he  conducted  the  whole  party  back  to  his  own  or  his  father's  house  with 
song,  music,  and  dancing.  On  the  way  back  they  were  joined  by  the  maiden  friends  of  the 
bride  and  groom."  —  Prof.  John  D.  Davis,  Bible  Dictionary. 

"  In  Oriental  wedding  processions,  like  the  one  referred  to  in  the  lesson,  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  procession  was  not  done  by  such  small  lamps  as  the  maidens  used.  (See  above.) 
It  was  from  flaming  torches  of  pitch-pine,  or  from  bunches  of  tow  saturated  with  pitch  and 
fastened  to  long  poles;  also  a  basket-like  iron  framework,  supported  on  an  iron  rod  six  or 
eight  feet  long,  was  filled  with  pitch-pine  and  other  inflammable  material,  and  carried  aloft 
by  stout  men  in  front  of  the  procession,  with  shouts  and  loud  cries  of  rejoicing." 

Tarried.  Everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  Orient  where  time  seems  to  be  of  little 
account,  delays  are  almost  certain  to  occur.  "  Dr.  Trumbull  saw  the  bride's  procession  in 
the  afternoon.  He  was  told  that  the  bridegroom's  procession  would  move  out  later  in  the 
evening.  He  watched  for  it  several  hours,  and  seeing  no  sign  thereof  he  went  quietly  to 
bed  in  his  tent."  —  Studies  in  Oriental  Life.  They  all  slumbered,  became  drowsy,  and 
slept.  They  rested  in  quiet  peace.  They  had  no  anxiety;  the  wise,  because  they  had  faith 
and  were  prepared;  the  foolish,  by  false  security  and  by  ignoring  the  future.  It  means,  in 
its  applications  to  us,  the  attending  to  every-day  duties  in  the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and 
man,  without  anxiety  or  restlessness. 
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was    „     „r,,    made,  T3AVlrilrl      thp    hriHporrnnm  .    coraeth; 


6.  tut  at  midnight  '  there  was  a  cry,  made-  Behold,  the  bridegroom 


cZe  ye  fo«h  to  meet  him. 

7.  Then  all  those  virgins  arose,  and  2 trimmed  their  "lamps. 

8.  And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of   your  oil ;   for  our 
a  lamps  are  J&™  out. 

9.  But  the  wise  answered,  saying,  Sventure  there  wb,u  not  bc  enough  for 
us  and  you  :  but  go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves. 

1  Matt.  24  :  31 ;  i  Thes.  4  :  16.  z  Luke  12  :  35.  a  Or,  torches. 


6.  And  at  midnight.  After  long  and  unexpected  delays.  So  it  was  in  Dr.  Trum- 
bull's experience.  There  was  a  cry  made.  Either  the  cry  of  heralds,  as  was  sometimes 
the  custom,  or  the  noise  of  the  approaching  crowds  with  shouts  and  snatches  of  song  and 
the  flash  of  the  torches.  "The  women  sounded  those  peculiar  shrill,  quavering  cries  of 
joy,  called  Zugaret,  which  are  heard  throughout  the  East  on  occasions  of  special  rejoicing. 
(See  Rev.  19:6-9.)"  "Our  Hallelujah  is  merely  the  Western  method  of  sounding  the 
Eastern  Zugaret." — Trumbull.  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh  ;  go  ye  out  to 
meet  him.     This  was  literally  the  substance  of  his  dragoman's  call. 

7.  Trimmed  their  lamps,  which  had  been  kept  burning.  They  needed  trimming  and 
replenishing.  Every  one  needs  some  special  preparation  for  every  great  crisis.  No  matter 
how  well  one  is  prepared,  he  cannot  even  make  a  good  address  without  some  special  prepa- 
ration. No  matter  how  good  a  soldier  one  is,  he  cannot  go  to  war  without  special  attention 
to  his  equipment. 

8.  The  foolish,  who  had  come  without  forethought  of  so  long  a  delay,  said  unto  the 
wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.  Rather,  as  in  the  r.  v.,  "  are 
going  out,"  for  want  of  oil. 

9.  Not  so  ;  lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you.  The  reply  is  not  selfish, 
even  in  the  figure,  for  there  was  not  enough  Jor  us  and  you.  To  have  divided  the  oil  would 
have  entirely  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  procession,  and  all  would  have  gone  to  the  wed- 
ding with  emblems  of  mourning.  (See  under  v.  2.)  This  belonged  to  the  form  of  the 
parable.     In  real  life  the  fact  is  the  same,  but  for  different  reasons. 

However  sorry  the  wise  are  for  the  foolish,  it  is  impossible  to  supply  their  needs  by  a 
transference  of  qualities  and  character,  such  as  are  essential  to  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

"  Personal  Character  cannot  be  given  by  one  man  to  another.  You  cannot  give 
me  your  patience  to  support  me  in  the  hour  of  my  anguish.  I  cannot  give  you  my  courage 
for  the  discharge  of  dangerous  duty.  There  is  much,  indeed,  we  can  and  ought  to  do  for 
one  another.  But  we  cannot  give  to  any  one  the  qualities  which  we  ourselves  possess,  but 
in  which  he  is  deficient." 

"  In  the  house  of  a  well-known  citizen  of  Boston  there  is  an  exquisite  group  in  marble 
representing  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  The  wise  is  kneeling,  in  the  act  of  trimming  her 
lamp;  and  the  foolish,  with  a  face  full  of  the  most  pathetic  entreaty,  seems  begging  from 
her  a  share  of  the  oil  which  she  is  pouring  in  to  feed  the  flame;  but  her  sister,  with  a  look 
of  inexpressible  sadness,  and  her  hand  uplifted  as  if  to  guard  her  treasure,  is  as  if  she  were 
saying,  '  Not  so. .'  It  is  a  touching  rendering  of  the  parable;  and  as  I  looked  at  it  I  was 
not  surprised  to  be  told  that  a  famous  New  England  essayist  had  said  as  he  was  gazing  at  it, 
'  She  should  have  given  her  the  oil.'  Who  has  not  often  sympathized  with  that  feeling  as 
he  read  the  parable?  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  five  sisters  were  just  a  little  stingy.  But 
the  owner  of  the  group  said  to  the  man  of  genius,  '  If  you  and  your  neighbor  have  each  signed 
a  bill  for  a  certain  sum  to  fall  due  on  a  certain  date,  and  you  by  dint  of  economy  and  perse- 
verance have  been  able  to  lay  by  just  enough  to  meet  your  own  obligation,  while  your 
neighbor,  wasting  his  hours  on  trifles,  has  made  no  provision  for  the  day  of  settlement;  and 
if,  on  the  morning  when  the  bills  fall  due,  he  should  come  beseeching  you  to  give  him  some 
of  your  money  to  help  him  pay  his  debt,  would  you  give  it  to  him?  '  "  — Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Taylor  in  his  Parables. 

Go  ...  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy.  That  is,  as  applied  to  us,  go  to  the  means  of 
grace,  to  the  sources  whence  character  and  principle  can  be  gained,  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  Scriptures. 
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10.  And  while  they  went  away  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came;  and  they 
that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage1  feast.  and  1  the  door 
was  shut. 

n.  Afterward  |£™|  also  the  other  virgins,  saying,  2  Lord,  Lord,  open 
to  us. 

12.  But  he  answered  and  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  3I  know  you  not. 

13.  4 Watch  therefore;  for  ye  know  ne^0hter  the  day  nor  the  hour   whereia«"> 

Son  of  man  cometh. 

1  Luke  13  :  25.  3  psa.  5:5;  John  9:  31. 

2  Matt.  7:  21,  22,  23.  4  Matt.  24  :  42  ;  Mark  13  :  33  ;  Luke  21  :  36. 

10.  And  while  they  went  to  buy.  The  stores  would  all  be  shut  before  this  time, 
and  the  keepers  be  watching  the  procession.  It  is  not  possible  to  prepare  for  emergencies 
and  testing  times  at  the  moment.  He  that  would  swim  ashore  from  the  wreck,  must  have 
learned  to  swim  before  the  emergency  came.  The  bridegroom  came.  To  his  destina- 
tion. They  that  were  ready  went  in.  Such  only  can  go  in  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  And  the  door  was  shut.  As  was  the  custom,  in  order  to  give  security  and  peace 
to  those  within,  and  to  keep  out  intruders  who  have  no  right  to  enter. 

Light  from  the  Orient.  "  At  a  marriage,  the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some  years 
ago,  the  bridegroom  came  from  a  distance,  and  the  bride  lived  at  Serampore,  to  which 
place  the  bridegroom  was  to  come  by  water.  After  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at  length, 
near  midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom cometh  ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  All  the  persons  employed  now  lighted  their  lamps, 
and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands,  to  fill  up  their  stations  in  the  procession.  Some  of  them 
had  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek  them,  and  the 
cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  at  which  place  the  company  entered  a 
large  and  splendidly  illuminated  area  before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a 
great  multitude  of  friends,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The 
bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  upon  a  superb  seat  in  the  midst 
of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short  time,  and  then  went  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which 
was  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  sepoys.  I  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door- 
keepers, but  in  vain.  Never  was  I  so  struck  with  our  Lord's  beautiful  parable  as  at  this 
moment:  and  the  door  was  shut.  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  present  while  the  mar- 
riage formulas  were  repeated,  but  was  obliged  to  depart  in  disappointment."  —  W.  Ward, 
View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos. 

n.  Afterward  came  .  .  .  the  other  virgins.  As  Esau  came  too  late  for  the 
blessing,  which  no  tears  could  give  him. 

12.  I  know  you  not.  I  do  not  recognize  you  as  belonging  to  the  procession  and  to 
the  guests.  In  the  application  of  the  parable  this  means  that  they  were  not  fitted  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  to  enjoy  its  blessings  because  they  had  refused  to  use  the  divine 
helps  for  cultivating  the  character  by  which  alone  any  one  could  enter. 

Too  Late.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  contains  a  solemn  and  effective  poem,  a 
song  sung  to  Queen  Guinevere,  based  on  the  foolish  virgins :  — 

"  Late,  late,  so  late  !  and  dark  the  night  and  chill ! 
Late,  late,  so  late  !  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late  !  ye  cannot  enter  now." 

III.  Christ's  Application.    The  Nature  and  Duty  of  Watchfulness.  —  V.  13. 

1.  What  It  Is  to  Watch.  13.  Watch  therefore,  because  your  circumstances  will 
be  in  many  respects  like  those  of  the  virgins  in  the  parable.  There  are  three  Greek  words 
used  for  "watch,"  Gregoreite,  in  this  verse,  presents  the  picture  of  a  sleeping  man  rousing 
himself,  awake,  alert. 

"  In  the  temple,  during  the  night,  the  captain  of  the  temple  made  his  rounds,  and  the 
guards  had  to  rise  at  his  approach  and  salute  him  in  a  particular  manner.  Any  guard  found 
asleep  on  duty  was  beaten,  or  his  garments  were  set  on  fire.  Compare  Rev.  16:  15; 
'  Blessed  is  he  that  tvatcheth  and keepeth  his  garments.''  The  preparations  for  the  morning 
service  required  all  to  be  early  astir.  The  superintending  priest  might  knock  at  the  door 
at  any  moment."  — Prof.  Marvin  R.   Vincent. 
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In  Mark  (13:  33)  in  the  same  appeal  of  Jesus,  there  is  also  another  "watch  "  word 
derived  from  Agreu'o.  The  picture  is  one  in  pursuit  of  sleep,  and,  therefore,  wakeful,  rest- 
less. Another  word  is  also  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  "  watching."  Ne'pho,  to  be 
calm,  collected  in  spirit,  circumspect,  sober,  in  distinction  from  one  who  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  drink. 

Illustrations.  Homer's  Odyssey  describes  the  hero  Ulysses  as  falling  asleep  just  before 
he  reached  his  home,  Ithaca,  after  a  long  voyage,  and  a  sailor  loosing  the  winds  of  yEolus 
during  his  sleep;  which  was  the  means  of  driving  him  away  to  many  long  wanderings. 

The  watcher  is  ever  on  guard,  like  the  lookout  on  a  ship,  or  the  outposts  of  an  army. 

Illustration.  Dr.  Torrey  once  had  a  blue  card  given  to  him.  On  it  was  printed  the 
following:  He  turned  it  over,  and  found  this: 


What  Must  I  Do  to  be  Saved? 

God's  answer:  Acts  16:  31. 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

[over.] 


What  Must  I  Do  to  be  Lost? 
Nothing ! 


How  to  Watch.  Watchfulness  consists  in  being  prepared  for  every  emergency,  and 
every  duty,  as  the  wise  virgins  watched  by  having  their  lamps  continually  burning,  and  a 
full  supply  of  oil  to  keep  them  burning. 

"  What  the  Saviour  enjoins  is  not  curiosity  such  as  Paul  reproved  in  the  Thessalonians 
(2  Thes.  3:  10-12),  straining  to  be  the  first  to  see  the  returning  master,  but  the  wakeful- 
ness and  diligence  that  overlooks  no  duty,  indulges  no  indolence.  The  last  thing  that  would 
please  a  master  would  be  the  idle  curiosity  which  would  make  the  servants  neglect  their 
work  to  stand  outside  the  door  gazing  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  return."  —  R.  Glover. 

We  watch  for  death,  not  by  continually  thinking  of  it,  but  by  being  prepared  for  it 
whenever  it  may  come,  by  doing  our  duty,  by  living  the  life  here  of  the  heaven  to  which 
death  is  the  door. 

We  watch  for  Christ's  coming  by  living  all  the  time  as  we  would  like  to  have  him  find 
us  living  when  he  does  come.  The  death-bed  is  the  poorest  time  for  repentance,  and  the  oil 
must  be  stored  up  long  before  that  feeds  our  lamps  in  these  crises  of  our  lives.  We  cannot 
go  at  the  last  hour  and  buy. 

We  are  watching  for  the  future  life  on  earth,  and  the  larger  future  beyond  death,  if  we 
are  doing  the  things  and  learning  the  lessons  which  prepare  us  for  life. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  well  says,  "The  wise  virgins  are  they  who  keep  their  own 
lamps  trimmed  and  burning,  and  oil  in  their  vessels  for  their  own  use,  who  have  improved 
every  advantage  for  education,  secured  a  healthy,  happy,  complete  development,  and 
entered  all  the  profitable  avenues  of  labor  for  self-support,  that  when  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  life  come,  they  may  be  fitted  fully  to  enjoy  the  one,  and  ably  discharge 
the  other."  Compare  Robert  Browning's  poem  concerning  The  Two  Camels.  The  one 
who  took  care  of  himself  so  far  as  to  be  strongest  for  his  master's  work,  was  the  one  which 
served  his  master  best.  The  boy  that  keeps  well,  that  cuts  out  all  bad  habits,  that  learns 
the  most,  is  the  one  that  is  best  preparing  for  future  service. 

The  Need  of  Watching.  For  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour.  This 
fact  is  one  of  the  great  motives  for  watching  by  being  prepared.  Many  a  young  man 
finds  no  oil  in  his  lamp  when  the  procession  of  opportunities  passes  by  him.  He  imagines 
that  he  is  unlucky.  In  reality,  he  was  simply  unprepared.  Wherein  the  Son  of  man 
cometh.  "  For  yourselves  know  perfectly  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief 
in  the  night"  (1  Thes.  5:  2;  see  also  2  Pet.  3:  10).  The  comings  of  the  Lord  are  ever 
unexpected  to  us,  —  his  coming  at  death,  his  coming  to  judge  the  world,  his  coming  in  the 
crises  of  our  lives,  his  coming  with  opportunities  and  open  doors,  his  coming  with  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  only  way  is  for  us  to  be  ever  about  our  Master's  business, 
ever  doing  his  will,  ever  loving  his  presence,  ever  walking  with  God,  and  we  shall  be  ready 
and  glad  when  he  comes. 

Character  Revealed  by  Emergency.  "  It  is  in  moments  of  surprise  that  a  man's 
true  self  comes  out  to  view.  Nothing  will  more  correctly  reveal  what  is  in  a  man  than  the 
coming  upon  him  of  some  crushing  and  unlooked-for  crisis  (as  peril  of  army  to  general,  or 
storm  to  mariner,  affliction,  commercial  crisis).  It  was  a  shrewd  remark  of  Andrew  Fuller, 
that  a  man  has  only  as  much  religion  as  he  can  command  in  trial.     In  mercy  the  minor 
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surprises  have  been  sent  to  show  ourselves  to  us  before  the  last  and  greatest  one."  — 
Taylor. 

Usually  we  cannot  prepare  for  the  testing  times  of  life  at  the  moment.  When  the 
opportunity  to  rule  the  "  ten  cities  "  comes,  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  it,  unless  we  have 
faithfully  used  the  "  ten  talents."  When  the  great  work  of  our  lives  comes  to  us,  we 
shall  fail,  unless  our  past  life  has  been  preparing  us  for  it. 

The  Great  Value  of  the  Things  We  Should  Watch  for.  We  are  to  watch 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  watch  for  it  with  hope  and  joy;  watch  for  the  signs  of  his  special 
presence  and  power,  watch  for  openings  to  serve  him  by  helping  his  poor  children,  watch 
for  opportunities  of  comforting  the  sad,  upholding  the  weak,  reclaiming  the  erring,  teaching 
the  ignorant,  leading  men  to  Jesus,  aiding  his  cause.  "The  church  should  march  with  its 
face  towards  the  future."  "  When  Christ  bids  us  watch,  he  bids  us  thus  look  forward  for 
our  Christ,"  — to  be  "  looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Greatness  of  the  Dangers  We  Are  To  Watch  Against.  The  terrible 
times  Jesus  had  foretold  were  full  of  temptations  to  desert  his  cause,  to  deny  the  Master,  to 
become  cold  and  worldly.  Life  is  full  of  temptations  from  without  and  from  within.  We 
have  to  watch  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  times,  the  pervading  iniquities  which  fill  the 
air  with  moral  malaria,  or  even  chill  the  piety  of  the  church;  against  the  sudden  assaults  of 
the  tempter  to  passion,  or  lust,  or  dishonesty,  or  selfishness;  against  failure  in  duty;  against 
the  loss  of  the  warmth  of  first  love;  against  the  day  of  death  and  of  judgment,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  them  when  they  come. 

"  We'll  watch  and  we'll  pray,  with  our  lamps  trimmed  and  burning, 
We'll  work  and  we'll  wait  till  the  Master  s  returning, 
We'll  sing  and  rejoice,  every  omen  discerning, 
For  we  know  not  the  hour." 

And  the  Door  Was  Shut.  (See  Rev.  21:  27;  22:  14,  15.)  (1)  There  are  abund- 
ant opportunities  and  pressing  invitations  to  enter  the  kingdom.  (2)  There  comes  a  time 
when  it  is  too  late  to  enter.  (3)  This  is  a  fact  of  nature,  as  well  as  a  truth  of  the  Word. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  fix  the  character,  so  that  one  will  not  change.  In  the  misuse  of  the 
body  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  impossible  to  ward  off  disease.  (4)  We  shut  the  door 
against  ourselves.  No  one  but  ourselves  is  to  blame  for  our  not  entering.  (5)  We  shut 
the  door  by  neglecting  to  be  prepared  to  enter. 

Illustration.  "  Planting  must  be  done  in  seed  time.  Tending  the  field  must  be  done 
in  growing  time.  Harvesting  must  be  done  when  the  crop  is  ripe.  We  must  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  We  must  grind  our  grist  while  the  water  is  flowing  by  the  mill.  We 
must  teach  the  child  while  he  is  the  child.  We  must  show  love  while  the  loved  ones  are 
still  with  us.     We  must  prepare  for  the  future  while  it  is  still  to-day."  —  //.  C.  Trumbull. 

"  Once  to  eveiy  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side  ; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  on  forever  between  that  darkness  and  that  light." 

—  y.R.  Lowell. 
"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  on  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day,  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ;  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

The  way  to  dusty  death."  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

—  Macbeth.  —  Julius  C<z$ar. 

Illustration.  "  A  sculptor  showed  a  visitor  his  studio.  One  figure  in  marble  was 
very  curious;  the  face  was  concealed  by  hair,  and  there  were  wings  on  his  feet.  '  What  is 
his  name?  '  said  the  friend.  '  Opportunity,'  was  the  reply.  '  Why  is  his  face  hidden?' 
'  Because  men  seldom  know  him  when  he  comes  to  them.'  'Why  has  he  wings  on  his 
feet?'  'Because  he  is  soon  gone,  and  once  gone  can  never  be  overtaken.'" — Home 
Magazine. 

A  Picture  of  Opportunities.  "  We  are  continually  coming  up  to  doors  which  stand 
open  for  a  little  while,  and  then  are  shut.     An  artist  has  tried  to  teach  this  in  a  picture. 

"  Father  Time  is  there  with  inverted  hour-glass.  A  young  man  is  lying  at  his  ease  on  a 
luxurious  couch,  while  beside  him  is  a  table  spread  with  rich  fruits  and  viands.  Passing  by 
him  toward  an  open  door  are  certain  figures  which  represent  Opportunities;  they  come  to 
invite  the  young  man  to  nobleness,  to  manliness,  to  usefulness,  to  worth. 
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"  First  is  a  rugged,  sun-browned  form,  carrying  a  flail.  This  is  Labor.  He  invites  the 
youth  to  toil.     He  has  already  passed  far  by  unheeded. 

"Next  is  a  Philosopher,  with  open  book,  inviting  the  young  man  to  thought  and  study, 
that  he  may  master  the  secrets  in  the  mystic  volume.  But  this  Opportunity,  too,  is  dis- 
regarded. 

"  Close  behind  the  Philosopher  comes  a  woman  with  bowed  form,  carrying  a  child.  Her 
dress  betokens  widowhood  and  poverty.  Her  hand  is  stretched  out  appealingly.  She 
craves  Charity.  Looking  closely  at  the  picture  we  see  that  the  young  man  holds  money  in 
his  hand.     But  he  is  clasping  it  tightly,  and  the  poor  woman's  pleading  is  in  vain. 

"  Still  another  figure  passes,  endeavoring  to  lure  and  woo  him  from  his  idle  ease.  It  is 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  seeks  by  Love  to  awaken  in  him  noble  purposes  worthy 
of  his  powers,  and  to  inspire  him  for  ambitious  efforts. 

"One  by  one  these  Opportunities  have  passed  with  their  calls  and  invitations,  only  to 
be  unheeded.  At  last  he  is  aroused  to  seize  them,  but  it  is  too  late;  they  are  vanishing  from 
sight,  and  the  door  is  closing. 

"  This  is  a  true  picture  of  what  is  going  on  all  the  time  in  the  world.  Opportunities 
come  to  every  young  person,  offering  beautiful  things,  rich  blessings,  brilliant  hopes. 
(Neglected  door  after  door  is  shut.)"  — /.  A\  Miller,  in  Making  the  Most  of  Life. 


LESSON  III.— October  21. 

THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TALENTS. 
Matthew  25  :  14-30. 

COMMIT  v.  21.    READ    Luke  19:  11-27. 
GOLDEN  TEXT.—  A  faithful  man  shall  abound  with  blessings.—  Prov.  28:  20. 


INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

For  instance: 


1.  Compare  this  lesson  with  the  Parable 
of  the  Pounds. 

2.  Make  a  List  of  Bible  characters  be- 
longing to  each  of  the  three  classes  described 
in  the  parable. 


Joseph  and  David,  for  the 

five  talents. 
Josiah  for  the  two  talents. 
Saul    for     the     one    who 

wasted  his  talents. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  suggestions  to 
teachers  for  this  and  for  many  lessons  is  fur- 
nished by  Prof.  Henry  Van  Dyke  in  his 
School  of  Life  just  published  (1905):  "  If  a 
good  book  be,  as  Milton  said,  '  the  life-blood 
of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured,' 
still  the  sacred  relic,  as  in  the  vial  of  St. 
Januarius  at  Naples,  remains  solid  and  im- 
movable. It  needs  a  kind  of  miracle  to 
make  it  liquefy  and  flow,  —  the  miracle  of 
interpretation  and  inspiration,  —  wrought 
most  often  by  the  living  voice  of  a  wise  mas- 
ter, and  communicating  to  the  young  heart 
the  wonderful  secret  that  some  books  are 
alive.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  miracle 
wrought  for  me  by  the  reading  of  Milton's 
Comus  by  my  father  in  his  book-lined  study 
in  Brooklyn  Heights." 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Vs.  21,  29. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  this  Parable,  and  a  comparison  with 
the  Parable  of  the  Pounds  (Luke  19:  11- 
27). 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — Tuesday  afternoon,  April  4, 
A.  D.  30.  Immediately  following  the  last 
lesson. 

Place. — On  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Olivet, 
overlooking  Jerusalem. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  The 
close  of  the  last  day  of  his  public  teaching. 
Preparation  of  his  disciples  for  their  great 
work. 


THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

Works  on  The  Parables.  Peloubet's  Sug- 
gestive  Lllustrations  on  Matthew.  Professor 
James'  Psychology,  the  chapter  on  "  Habit." 
Phillips   Brooks'  Sermons,  "The  Man  with 
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Two  Talents  "  and  "  The  Man  with  One  Tal- 
ent." "The  Skitzlanders,"  in  Dickens' 
Household  Words,  is  a  capital  illustration  of 
loss  by  disuse.  Poem  of  the  "  Two  Bags  of 
Wheat."  The  same  thought  is  in  Biblical 
Treasury,  Vol.  I.,  p.  46.  BushnelPs  Ser- 
mons for  the  New  Life,  "The  Capacity  of 
Religion  Extirpated  by  Disuse."  Louis 
Albert  Banks'  The  Christ  Dream,  "The 
Tragedy  of  the  Napkin."  Dr.  Hillis'  In- 
vestment of  Influence,  "  Investment  of  Tal- 
ent "  (Revell),  and  A  Man's  Value  to 
Society,  "  Elements  of  Worth  in  the  Indi- 
vidual"; Rogers'  Greyson  Letters,  p.  41. 

On  Hiding  the  Talent.  See  Prof. 
Thomson's  The  Parables  and  Their  Home, 
on  the  Parable  of  the  Hid  Treasure.  Fiske's 
Critical  Period  of  American  History,  pp. 
224-228,  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of 
the  power  of  small  talents. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

A  comparison  of  the  Parables  of  the  Talents  and  of 

the  Pounds. 
The  bearing  of  this  parable  upon  the  preparation  of 

the  disciples  for  their  future  work. 
The  talents  committed  to  us. 
How  talents  may  be  increased. 

The  power  of  those  who  have  only  one  or  two  talents. 
The  reward  of  faithfulness. 
The  punishment  of  unfaithfulness. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT:  The  Parable  of  the 
Talents. 

The  place  of  this  parable  in  Christ's  work. 

I.  The  Groundwork  of  the  Parable 

(vs.  14,  15). 

The  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  householder.     The  servants. 

The  talents. 

II.  The  Noble  Success  of  Faithful- 
ness with  Five  Talents  (vs.  16, 
19-21). 

Trading  with  the  talents. 

Increasing  spiritual  capital. 

Success. 

His  four  rewards. 

III.  The   Power   of    Medium  Abilities 

Multiplied  by  Faithfulness. 
The  Man  with  Two  Talents 
(vs.  17,  22,  23). 

The  same  rewards.     Applications. 
The  one-talent  man. 

IV.  "The  Tragedy  of  the  Napkin." 

The  Man  with  One  Talent 
(vs.  18,  24-30). 

What  he  did  with  his  talent. 
The  penalties  of  neglect. 
The  universal  principle. 


t  a      1  Ttr\r  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  2  aB  a  man  travelling  into  afar    />nnntrv     Who  r^-tWaA    Kio    m.in 
14.       ror  ft  is  aB  toAm  a  man,  going  into  another  COUIllry,  dllieu    HIS    OWn 

servants,  and  delivered  unto  them  his  goods. 


1  Luke  19  :   12. 


2  Matt.  21  :  33. 


Jesus  continues  to  teach  the  great  essential  truths  needed  by  his  disciples  in  their  train- 
ing for  their  great  work.  He  shows  them  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  things 
entrusted  to  them,  and  the  need  and  the  power  of  faithfulness;  and  he  guards  them  against 
discouragement  and  neglect  when  they  think  of  their  small  endowment  of  education,  talent, 
wealth,  and  official  influence  in  which  worldly  kingdoms  trust. 

The  Parable  Lay  Before  Them  in  full  view  in  the  setting  sun.  Jesus  had  foretold 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ruin?  Because  the  nation  had 
buried  the  vast  talent  God  had  entrusted  to  them,  instead  of  using  it  for  him.  What  the 
city  then  was,  multiplied  into  the  new  Jerusalem  of  the  Revelation,  could  have  been  theirs 
evermore  by  faithful  use  of  the  divinely  entrusted  talents.  The  loss  of  all,  "  the  outer 
darkness,"  "  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,"  as  the  fruit  of  unfaithfulness,  lay  in  the 
prophetic  vision  shown  by  Christ. 

I.  The  Groundwork  of  the  Parable. — Vs.  14,  15.     14.  For  the  kingdom  of 

heaven.  This  is  not  in  the  original,  but  is  naturally  supplied  from  v.  i,  since  the  same 
subject  is  continued  under  another  illustration.  Is  as  a  man  travelling  into  a  far  coun- 
try. He  was  going  abroad,  and  therefore  had  to  leave  his  affairs  in  competent  hands.  "  It 
frequently  happens  in  the  Orient  that  men  of  wealth  and  influence  are  hastily  summoned  to 
go  to  some  distant  part  of  the  empire." 

The  Householder  represents  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  about  to  leave  his  disciples  and 
go  to  heaven,  which  was  afar  country  in  the  sense  that  his  servants  could  not  have  visible 
communication  with  him.  Who  called  his  own  servants.  These  upper  servants,  or 
slaves,  were  to  a  large  landholder  what  the  under  officers  of  a  government  are  to  the  king. 
The  slaves  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  often  men  of  varied  mental  attainments,  and 
considerable  manual  skill.     Such  "  were  allowed  to  engage  freely  in  business,  paying,  as  it 
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15.  And  unto  one  he  gave  five  "talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another 
one;  'to  eve(2cg,an  according  to  his  several  ability;  and  8ttfwTn7ouook  his 
journey. 

16.  straf(I|^a  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents  went  and  traded  with 
ththemme'  an0?  made  them  other  five  talents. 

17-  i^Hke'manner  he  also  that  had  «*««</«,,  two'  he als0  gained  other  two. 
18.  But  he  that  had  received  the  one  went  away  and  digged  in  the  earth, 
and  hid  his  lord's  money. 

1  Rom.  12  :  6  ;  i  Cor.  12  :  7  ;  Eph.  4:11.  a  See  marginal  note  on  Matt.  18  :  24. 


was  frequently  arranged,  a  fixed  yearly  sum  to  their  master;  or,  as  here,  they  had  money 
given  to  them  wherewith  to  trade  on  his  account,  or  with  which  to  enlarge  their  business, 
and  to  bring  him  in  a  share  of  their  profits." 

The  Servants  denote  all  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  the  apostles,  the  Jewish  rulers,  all  Christ's  followers.  Indeed,  the  principle 
applies  to  all  men,  for  all  have  been  entrusted  by  God  with  many  things.  And  delivered 
unto  them  his  goods,  his  property,  his  capital  available  for  trading  purposes. 

15.  And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents.  The  talent  consisted  of  3,000  shekels  (each 
equals  four  silver  pennies).  The  fact  is  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  shekels  used  in  trade, 
called  the  heavy  shekel  and  the  light  shekel,  of  which  the  heavy  weighed  just  twice  as  much 
as  the  light  (just  as  there  are  now  different  values  to  "  shillings,"  four  different  kinds  of 
"quarts,"  two  weights  of  a  "  ton").  The  heavy  weight  talent  was  worth  about  $2,000, 
the  light  weight  about  $1,000. 

The  Talents  represent  the  powers  and  means  God  has  entrusted  to  his  people  for 
carrying  on  his  work.  They  are  the  "gifts"  Paul  enumerates  in  1  Cor.  12.  Among 
these  talents  are  the  Gospel  itself,  the  truths  Christ  preached,  training,  energy,  education, 
skill,  Christian  experience,  health,  wealth,  time,  opportunities,  power  of  preaching  and 
teaching,  all  the  gifts  and  endowments  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Bushnell  says  that  the 
capacity  of  religion  —  of  knowing  God,  of  love,  of  faith,  of  being  illuminated  and  guided  by 
God  —  is  the  highest  talent  we  have.  To  every  man  according  to  his  several  ability. 
"  The  natural  gifts  are  as  the  vessel,  which  may  be  large  or  small,  and  which  receives 
according  to  its  capacity;  but  which  in  each  case  is  filled. "  As  distinguished  from  the 
pounds  in  Luke,  where  each  servant  received  the  same  amount,  a  mina,  one-sixtieth  as  much 
as  a  talent.  The  talents  represent  those  gifts  of  God  which  differ  in  different  persons,  as 
talent,  genius,  wealth,  general  opportunities,  varied  abilities,  and  tastes.  While  the 
pounds,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Sadler,  "  must  denote  something  which  is  the  same  to  all,  so 
that  no  one  at  the  first  can  have  more  than  another,  and  yet  this  something  is  of  such  a  sort 
that  it  can  be  very  differently  employed,  or  increased  by  each  one,  not  so  much  according  to 
his  ability  as  according  to  his  faithfulness  or  industry."  Such  are  the  words  of  God,  the 
means  of  grace,  the  redemption  in  Jesus,  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  oppor- 
tunities to  be  faithful  and  true,  faith,  hope,  love,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

II.  The  Noble  Success  of  Faithfulness  with  Five  Talents.  — Vs.  16,  19-21. 
The  Man  with  Five  Talents.  16.  Then.  The  straightway  of  the  last  verse  belongs 
at  the  beginning  of  this,  — straightway  he  went.  It  thus  teaches  the  great  lesson  of  urgency 
and  promptitude.  It  says  to  us,  The  demands  of  the  kingdom  are  very  pressing;  to  be 
prompt  in  action  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  the  kingdom.  He  that  had  received  the  five 
talents,  $5,000  or  $10,000.  Traded  with  the  same.  Literally,  worked ;  then  in  a 
technical  sense,  engaged  in  business,  and  so  traded.  The  men  who  conduct  large  business 
operations  have  to  work. 

The  Trading  is  the  wise  and  earnest  use  of  all  the  talents  God  has  entrusted  to  us,  in 
accomplishing  his  work  and  aiding  the  progress  of  his  kingdom.  Talents  are  given  us  for 
trading.     "  No  Christian  receives  gifts  either  natural  or  spiritual  for  his  own  behoof  only." 

Increasing  Spiritual  Capital.  And  made  them  other  five  talents.  In  an 
honest  business  way  he  doubled  his  capital.  A  good  bargain  is  one  that  is  good  for  both 
parties.  Both  the  capacity  and  the  entrusted  talents  are  increased  by  proper  use.  God 
gives  larger  opportunities,  fuller  measures  of  the  Spirit,  more  important  work,  new  spheres 
of  action,  to  those  who  have  increased  their  ability  to  use  them. 
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19.  Noiftaefrter   a    long    time    the    lord    of    those    servants    cometh,    and 

mak/thVrrckoning   Wlt;h   them. 

20.  And  8°  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents  came  and  brought  other 
five  talents,  saying,  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents  :  bel'o0ild'  I 
have  gained  beBl0dthehem  five  talents.  more- 

21.  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  '*""  good  and  faithful  servant: 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  ' 1  will  mB*Je  thee  ruler  over  many 
things  :  enter  thou  into  2  the  joy  of  thy  lord. 


1  Vs.  34,  46  ;  Luke  12  :  44.  2  2  Tim.  2  :  12  ;   1  Pet.  1  :  8. 

19.  After  a  long  time.  Long  in  the  history  of  the  whole  church,  and  long  enough  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  to  allow  them  to  make  good  use  of  the  trust.  The  Jews  had  been 
long  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  the  apostles  it  seemed  long 
before  the  Lord  returned;  and  for  centuries  the  people  of  God  have  been  waiting  for  the 
final  coming.  And  reckoneth  with  them,  has  a  settlement.  They  are  to  report  what 
they  have  done  with  the  talents  entrusted  to  them.  The  settlement  may  occur  at  any  crisis, 
at  death,  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

His  Success.  20.  He  that  had  received  five  talents  .  .  .  brought  other  five 
talents.  He  had  doubled  his  spiritual  capital.  He  was  twice  the  man  he  was  before.  He 
had  twice  as  much  of  the  same  things  as  were  first  entrusted  to  him. 

His  First  Reward.  His  Lord's  Approval.  21.  His  lord  said  unto  him, 
Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  He  had  his  lord's  approval.  Faithful- 
ness, not  success,  nor  the  amount  gained,  was  rewarded.  God  will  say  IVell  done  only  to 
those  who  have  done  well.  There  are  no  empty  compliments  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
"  That  glad  light  falling  from  the  heavenly  shore  hath  lent  a  radiance  to  man's  thought  and 
labor  and  trials  and  hopes  here.  Handel  tells  us  that  when  he  wrote  the  •  Hallelujah 
Chorus  '  he  saw  the  heavens  opened  and  all  the  angels  and  the  great  God  himself !  " 

His  Second  Reward.  He  Becomes  a  Multiplied  Man  by  the  Increase  of 
His  Own  Value  and  Power  through  FAITHFULNESS.  Thou  hast  been  faithful. 
Through  that  faithfulness  he  had  become  a  multiplied  man.  This  is  always  one  of  the* 
greatest  rewards  of  faithfulness.  The  soul  itself  is  enlarged,  its  power  vastly  increased. 
Each  gift  of  God  that  belongs  to  man's  nature  is  increased,  and  that  increase  is  multiplied 
by  every  other  gift.  Education  multiplies  every  power  of  the  soul.  Faithfulness  multiplies 
the  value  of  the  whole  man.  Add  common  sense  to  genius  or  talent  or  ordinary  ability  and 
the  man  is  multiplied  many  fold.  Add  to  these  consecration,  zeal,  grace,  and  love,  and 
you  multiply  him  many  fold  more.  One  note  is  a  sound;  add  a  few  more  and  you  have 
an  anthem.  One  color  no  matter  how  beautiful  is  monotonous;  add  other  colors  and  you 
have  a  cathedral  window.  Such  is  the  wonderful  reward  of  the  man  who  adds  five  more  to 
his  five  talents,  or  two  more  to  his  two,  or  one  more  to  his  one. 

Illustration.  The  reward  is  like  imparting  a  new  sense.  We  live  in  the  universe 
like  one  born  blind.  The  blind  man  enjoys  many  things;  he  feels  the  warmth  of  the  sun- 
shine, but  the  exquisite  glories  of  color  in  flower  and  forest,  the  splendor  of  the  sky,  the 
infinite  reach  of  sight,  are  unknown  till  his  eyes  are  opened.  Then,  while  in  the  same 
place  and  surrounded  by  the  same  things  as  before,  he  has  entered  a  new  world.  There 
are  many  such  spheres  around  us,  one  beyond  the  other,  each  one  more  glorious  than  the 
one  within.  Some  are  opened  at  conversion,  others  by  various  Christian  experiences,  and 
still  "  there  is  more  to  follow."  And  the  only  way  to  have  our  eyes  opened  to  them  is  by 
faithfulness  in  the  lesser  sphere. 

Duty  at  Compound  Interest.  "  '  Every  time  we  do  our  duty,  it  becomes  easier  for 
some  one  else  to  do  his  duty;  every  time  we  neglect  our  duty,  it  becomes  easier  for  some 
one  else  to  neglect  his.'  The  duty  done  is  not  something  accomplished  and  laid  aside  for- 
ever, from  which  nothing  more  will  ever  be  heard.  A  duty  well  done  is  a  living  force,  a 
self-perpetuating  power.  It  keeps  on  repeating  itself  in  the  lives  of  others;  and  through 
them  in  another  and  another,  until  the  ripple  started  by  one  little  stone  at  last  breaks  on  the 
shores  of  eternity."  —  Christian  Endeavor  World. 

His  Third  Reward.  Vastly  Increased  Power  ok  Usefulness.  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things  in  this  life,  at  every  new  stage  of  life,  in  the  life  to  come, 
the  kingdom  of  glory.     What  a  vision  of  blessedness  this  sets  before  every  man !     There 
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22.  A£\e  also    that  £*£*£?   two    talents  came   and    said,   Lord,   thou 

deliveredst    unto    me    two    talents:   b^0°,ld'    I  have    gained    S^'two    talents. 

beside  them. 


ever  follows  close  upon  faithfulness  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  and  responsibility, 
increased  power,  greater  influence,  because  one  is  fitted  for  them. 

All  the  joys  of  imparting  good,  of  helping  others,  are  multiplied.  We  constantly  see 
this  illustrated  in  daily  life.  Faithfulness  in  the  smaller  sphere  ever  leads  to  a  larger 
sphere,  to  new  activities,  to  grander  opportunities,  to  more  splendid  achievements.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  one  become  ruler  over  many  things.  More  of  the  forces  of  nature  are 
obedient  to  him,  more  of  the  influences  over  men  are  subject  to  his  control.  Even  those 
which  to  the  unfaithful  bring  ruin  will  be  made  to  aid  him  in  his  work  of  good. 

Examples.  The  Jews  might  have  had  this  reward,  and  changed  their  earthly  city  into 
the  New  Jerusalem,  but  they  would  not. 

The  apostles,  poor,  unlearned  fishermen,  received  this  reward,  and  shine  as  foundation 
stones  forever  in  the  city  of  God. 

This  may  be  seen  in  the  increased  powers  over  nature  given  to  Christian  nations.  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  thousands  in  the  savage  state.  Authority  is  given  over  land  and 
sea,  over  winds  and  lightnings,  over  the  hidden  forces  of  nature,  over  fruits  and  flowers 
and  trees;  all  minister  to  usefulness,  character,  and  happiness.  This  reward  will  have  its 
greatest  realization  in  the  future  life. 

"  '  In  Every  To-day  Walks  a  To-morrow.'  If  you  have  made  great  achievements, 
if  you  have  done  splendid  work,  if  you  stand  high  in  other  people's  esteem,  and  especially 
in  your  own,  do  not  stop  to  write  bulletins  of  victory  to  yourself  or  others.  The  only 
reward  worth  the  having  for  having  done  good  work  yesterday  is  a  chance  to  do  a  better 
work  to-morrow.  The  only  reward  for  having  reached  a  certain  milestone  in  life's  journey 
is  the  chance  to  do  a  better  day's  journey  the  next  day."  —  The  Outlook. 

His  Fourth  Reward:  The  Joy  of  His  Lord.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
lord.  Participate  in  his  joy  arid  share  with  him  in  his  pleasure,  the  same  kind  of  joy 
which  our  Lord  himself  feels.  Leighton's  words  on  this  entering  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
are  beautiful:  "  It  is  but  little  we  can  receive  here,  some  drops  of  joy  that  enter  into  us, 
but  there  we  shall  enter  into  joy,  as  vessels  put  into  a  sea  of  happiness." 

Trench's  Poems,  "  The  Monk  and  the  Bird,"  gives  a  beautiful  and  impressive  idea  of 
the  joys  of  heaven. 

Illustrations.  Possibilities.  "The  most  persistent  and  varied  activity  and  the 
largest  achievements  of  the  greatest  men  are  but  small  in  themselves  considered,  but  they 
are  points  where  the  vast  economy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  —  that  something  which  is 
vaguely  indicated  by  'many  things,'  'the  joy  of  the  Lord'  —  emerges  into  the  region  of 
our  human  life  and  touches  it.  That  which  is  out  of  sight  is  more  and  greater  than  that 
which  pushes  out  into  our  view.  That  point  of  rock  which  rises  out  of  the  hillside  is,  to 
the  geologist,  not  merely  a  distinct  stone — it  tells  him  the  dip  and  quality  of  the  great 
strata  underground  which  buttress  the  hills.  Obedience,  responsibility,  duty,  work,  love, 
trust  —  all  that  makes  up  Christian  life  here  —  are  sides  and  manifestations  of  the  unseen, 
spiritual  universe. 

"The  boy  who  is  learning  his  alphabet  is  handling  the  same  elements  which  enter  into 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  or  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  He  has  begun  upon  literature  when  he 
has  learned  ABC.  It  is  a  little  thing  in  itself  for  him  to  learn  twenty-six  letters,  but  it  is 
a  very  great  thing  when  you  consider  the  alphabet  as  the  medium  of  the  world's  thought. 
Even  so  the  largest  endowment  and  result  are  but  '  a  few  things,'  but  they  acquire  a 
tremendous  and  eternal  importance  as  integral  parts  of  the  great  moral  economy  of  God." 
Marvin  R.   Vincent,  D.D. 

III.  The   Power  of   Medium   Abilities   Multiplied  by  Faithfulness.    The 

Man  with  Two  Talents.  —  Vs.  17,  22,  23.  22.  He  also  that  had  received  two 
talents  .  .  .  gained  two  other  talents.  He  was  as  faithful  and  as  successful  as  the 
one  who  had  received  five  talents.  He  would  soon  be  equal  to  any  one  who  had  received 
five  talents,  but  had  not  made  so  good  a  use  of  them.  All  depends  on  the  ratio  of  faithful- 
ness. The  progress  is  by  geometrical  progression.  Even  he  who  had  received  but  one 
talent  could  have  surpassed  in  a  short  time  one  who  used  five  with  less  faithfulness.  What 
an  inspiration  to  use  to  the  best  of  our  ability  all  that  God  has  entrusted  to  us !  A  modest 
man  of  moderate  ability  said  that  he  could  not  expect  God's  Well  done,  but  he  did 
expect  that  he  would  say,   Well  tried  ;    Well  attempted. 
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October  21.  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TALENTS.  Matt.  25:   14-30. 

23.  His  lord  said  unto  him,  l  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant; 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  m*£e  thee  ruler  over  many 
things  :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord. 

24-  A^d  he  a*othat  had  received  the  one  talent  came  and  said,  Lord,  I 
knew  thee  that  thou  art  "'  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  dld't  not  s™"'  and 
gathering  where  thou  ^  not  *3g*« 

25.  anndd  I  was  afraid,  and  went  away  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth  :  lo, 

there  thnn    Vinct-    that  is  Ihine. 
IUOU   IldSC     thine  own. 


1  V.  21. 


23.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.  He  had  the  same  rewards  as  the  man 
with  rive  talents,  for  he  was  equally  faithful.  The  rewards  were  according  to  his  ability. 
He  had  all  he  could  use  or  enjoy.      His  cup,  small  or  large,  was  full  and  running  over. 

Practical  Applications,  i.  Religion  does  not  make  all  Christians  alike,  nor  give 
them  the  same  work  to  do.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  endowments,  and  great 
differences  of  capacity  both  in  kind  and  degree,  and  a  great  diversity  in  the  matter  of 
opportunity  for  service. 

2.  Each  has  precisely  what  is  fitted  to  his  ability  and  circumstances,  —  no  more,  no  less. 
"  Every  man  has  just  as  many  opportunities  of  service  as  he  can  use  with  advantage." 

3.  He  that  has  the  least  has  a  great  deal.  A  single  talent  was  a  large  amount  of 
money.  What  God  has  entrusted  to  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  us  is  infinite  in  value  and 
power. 

4.  "It  seems  very  certain  that  the  world  is  to  grow  better  and  richer  in  the  future,  not 
by  the  magnificent  achievements  of  the  highly  gifted  few,  but  by  the  patient  faithfulness  of 
the  one-talented  many."  — Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  one-talented  or  two-talented  man  has  a  great  chance  in  the  world.  Being  an 
average  man  he  can  sympathize  with  average  men,  and  his  success  and  usefulness  show 
themselves  as  possible  to  the  majority.  Small  talents  with  will  and  purpose  can  accomplish 
great  things.     There  is  no  limit  to  their  final  achievement. 

5.  "  A  little  man  with  a  great  gospel  is  mightier  than  a  great  man  with  a  little  gospel." 
The  gospel  is  the  same  mighty  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  no  matter  who  uses  its  power. 
See  1  Cor.  1 :  18-29. 

The  One-Talent  Man. 

He  couldn't  sing  and  he  couldn't  play,  And  little  children  learned  to  know, 

He  couldn't  speak  and  he  couldn't  pray.  When  grieved  and  troubled,  where  to  go. 

He'd  try  to  read,  but  break  right  down,  He  loved  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  trees, 

Then  sadly  grieve  at  smile  or  frown.  And,  loving  him,  his  friends  loved  these. 

While  some  with  talents  ten  begun,  His  homely  features  lost  each  trace 

He  started  out  with  only  one.  Of  homeliness,  and  in  his  face 

"  With  this,"  he  said,      I'll  do  my  best,  There  beamed  a  kind  and  tender  light 

And  trust  the  Lord  to  do  the  rest."  That  made  surrounding  features  bright. 

His  trembling  hand  and  tearful  eye  When  illness  came  he  smiled  at  fears, 

Gave  forth  a  world  of  sympathy,  And  bade  his  friends  to  dry  their  tears ; 

When  all  alone  with  one  distressed,  He  said  "  Good-by,"  and  all  confess 

He  whispered  words  that  calmed  that  breast,  He  made  of  life  a  grand  success. 

— John  L.  Shroy,  in  Presbyterian  Journal. 

IV.  "The  Tragedy  of  the  Napkin."    The  Man  With  One  Talent.  — Vs.  18, 

24-30.     18.   He  that  had  received  one.      Even  one  talent  was  a  large  sum,  as  God's 
gifts  to  the  humblest  of  us  are  very  great. 

24.  Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man.  That  is,  hard-hearted;  insen- 
sible to  the  feelings  of  others  in  all  matters  relating  to  money.  Seeking  gain  for  himself  at 
any  cost  to  others.  Reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown.  Unjustly  gathering  for  him- 
self the  fruits  of  other  men's  labors.  Gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed,  or 
"scattered."  Gathering  up  the  wheat  from  the  threshing-floor,  where  others  had  used  the 
winnowing  fan. 

This  representation  of  the  worst  kind  of  landlord  is  set  forth  in  the  parable  in  order  to 
show  by  contrast  that  if  it  was  mean  and  unworthy  to  misuse  the  property  of  such  a  man, 
how  infinitely  worse  it  was  to  so  treat  the  gifts  entrusted  by  One  who  is  holy  and  just. 

25.  And  I  was  afraid.  To  risk  the  money,  lest  he  should  lose  it,  and  incur  his  mas- 
ter's displeasure.  Hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth.  A  very  common  plan  for  safe  keeping, 
in  a  land  where  there  were  no  banks  or  safe-deposit  vaults. 
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26    BnX-    lord    answered   and  said  unto  him,  gSS  wicked  and  slothful 
servanCthou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where 

T  have  nnf-  strawed: 

**•     did    -11*-'1'    scatter;  _  .-i         PTphan^crR  J 

27.  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the    bankers,'  and 
thm  at  myUComing  I  should  have  received  back  mine  own  with  S. 

28.  Take  yeaway  therefore  the  talent  from   him,  and  give  g  unto  him 
wth"acth  hath  the  ten  talents. 

29.  l  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
abundance:  but  from  him  that  hath  not,  even  that  which  he  hath  sliaH  t>e  taken 

ot,n,r    even  that  which  he  hath. 

1  Matt.  13  :  12  ;  Mark  4  :  25  ;  Luke  8  :    18  ;  John  15  :  2. 


So  people  now  are  often  afraid  to  use  the  talents  God  has  given  them,  lest  they  make  mis- 
takes, and  injure  their  vanity,  or  do  harm  instead  of  good.  Numbers  of  people  neglect 
their  talents  and  possibilities  because  they  are  unwilling  to  learn  in  public.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  this  in  worldly  and  in  spiritual  things. 

Lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.  He  thought  he  was  honest;  as  many  a  person 
now  does  who  neglects  the  talents  God  gave  him  to  use.  *'  I  never  do  any  harm."  But 
God  thinks  differently. 

26.  Thou  wicked  and  slothful.  "  Idle,  heartless,  without  spirit  or  energy."  What- 
ever his  excuses,  his  real  reasons  are  found  in  this  sentence.  He  was  really  dishonest, 
though  he  imagined  himself  honest.  His  excuses  were  vain  because  they  were  excuses  and 
not  reasons.  Thou  knewest,  i.  e.,  accepting  your  statement.  I  will  judge  you  by  your 
own  words  (Luke  19:  22).  What  you  plead  as  an  excuse  is  the  very  reason  why  you 
should  have  acted  differently. 

27.  Thou  oughtest  therefore,  if  you  believed  I  am  such  a  man  as  you  say,  to  have 
put  my  money,  which  was  mine,  not  yours,  to  the  exchangers,  "  bankers."  Received 
mine  own  with  usury,  i.  e.,  pay  for  the  use  of  the  money.  It  should  be  "  interest,"  as 
in  R.  v.,  not  usury.  Originally  the  words  meant  the  same,  but  now  usury  means  exorbitant 
or  illegal  interest.  In  the  original  the  word  for  usury  means  offspring.  It  is  the  product 
or  offspring  of  capital.  Fair  interest  is  quite  as  much  a  benefit  to  the  borrower  as  to  the 
lender. 

28.  Take  therefore  the  talent  from  him,  because  it  did  him  no  good,  nor  others. 
And  give  it  unto  him  which  hath  ten  talents,  the  one  with  the  largest  ability  to  use  it. 

His  First  Punishment  was  the  displeasure  of  his  master,  and  the  revelation  to  him- 
self and  to  others  of  his  real  character.  He  saw  his  own  ugliness  as  in  a  mirror  of  the 
soul. 

His  Second  Punishment  was  the  loss  of  the  talent  he  had.  For  we  may  be  sure  that 
if  he  would  not  use  one  talent  well,  he  would  have  found  some  excuse  for  not  using  two 
talents  or  five.  (1)  The  opportunities  will  be  taken  away  from  him  who  neglects  them;  he 
will  not  see  them,  nor  be  able  to  use  them.  (2)  The  ability  to  use  them  is  taken  away. 
The  unused  limb  grows  weak;  the  still  water  dries  up  or  becomes  foul;  the  inactive  mind 
loses  its  power.  This  loss  of  the  talent  begins  in  this  life;  is  gradual,  in  order  that  men  may 
take  warning  and  have  opportunity  to  repent;  but  finally  there  comes  a  too  late,  if  the  talent 
is  neglected. 

Illustration.  Biologists  trace  man's  bodily  ancestry  to  animals,  through  finding  in 
the  human  body  traces  of  parts  of  animals  that  have  been  lost  by  disuse. 

Illustration.  A  capital  illustration  can  be  drawn  from  Dickens'  ingenious  story  in 
his  Household  Words  of  the  Skitzlanders,  who  were  born  with  every  limb  perfect,  but  at  a 
certain  age  all  unused  portions  of  the  body  fell  away,  so  that  some  persons  were  only  "  a 
head  without  a  heart  ";  others,  "  a  pair  of  eyes  and  a  bundle  of  nerves  ";  or  the  bump  of 
acquisitiveness  was  all  that  remained.     Very  few  persons  were  perfect  in  body  in  Skitzland. 

Illustration.  The  fish  in  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  are  entirely  blind,  from  their  long 
existence  as  a  race  in  perfect  darkness,  although  the  fish  of  the  same  species  in  the  streams 
outside  in  the  light  have  good  eyes. 

A  Universal  Principle.  29.  For  unto  every  one  that  hath,  in  the  sense  that  the 
men  of  two  and  five  talents  had  or  possessed,  by  the  hold  which  faithful  use  gives.  That 
man  has  capital,  not  who  merely  holds  it  in  his  name  or  safe,  but  who  knows  its  powers 
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30.  And  cast  ye  out  the  unprofitable  servant  x  into  the  outer  darkness  : 
there  shall  be  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

1  Matt.  8  :   12. 

and  capabilities,  and  how  to  make  it  accomplish  its  purposes.  The  man  with  the  one  talent 
buried  it;  he  did  not  have  it.  Shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance.  This 
is  illustrated  in  worldly  and  intellectual  affairs  every  day.  From  him  that  hath  not, 
has  not  made  true  use  of,  and,  therefore,  does  not  really  possess,  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath. 

His  Third  Punishment.  30.  Cast  .  .  .  into  outer  darkness.  There  was  no 
other  place  for  him.  His  nature  was  contrary  to  the  light.  He  had  no  part  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  saints,  for  he  was  not  a  saint.  His  punishment  is  the  natural  result  of  his 
crime.  Weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  expressing  the  terrible  pain  and  loss,  which 
was  all  the  greater  because  he  brought  it  on  himself.  His  lord  had  given  him  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  done  all  things  that  were  possible,  but  he  had  refused  them.  This  will  apply  to 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  years  following.  But  still  more  to  those  who  neglect 
the  gospel,  and  refuse  to  use  the  great  privileges  and  opportunities  God  has  given  them. 

A  Father's  Illustration  to  His  Children  Concerning  Buried  Talent.  "  I 
was  impressed  by  the  lesson  which  a  father  taught  his  children  by  the  seashore.  Taking 
from  his  pocket  a  silver  dollar  he  placed  it  upon  the  sand  just  above  the  water  line.  In  a 
few  moments  several  incoming  waves  had  buried  it  from  sight.  Then,  before  he  allowed 
them  to  go  and  dig  it  out,  he  said,  '  Everything  valuable  that  we  allow  to  lie  unused  is 
soon  buried  by  the  tide  of  life  as  this  dollar  has  been  by  the  tide  of  the  ocean.'  "  — Prof. 
Forest  E.  Dager. 


LESSON  IV.  — October  28. 
JESUS  ANOINTED  IN   BETHANY.  —  Matthew  26  :  6-16. 
COMMIT  vs.  12,  13.     READ  Mark  14  :  1-11 ;  Luke  7  :  3C-50. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me. —  Matt.  26:  10. 
INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Make  a  study  of  Jesus  and  the  Bethany 
home,  the  three  instances  recorded  of  Jesus' 
presence  there.  (Luke  10:  38-42;  John 
II,  and  the  lesson  of  to-day.) 

Compare  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
sisters,  and  decide  on  the  lessons  they 
teach. 

Compare  the  three  accounts  of  the   story 


of  the  lesson.  Note  the  differences,  and 
make  a  connected  story. 

Compare  the  other  anointing  recorded 
in  Luke  7:  36-50. 

Compare  the  costly  gift  of  Mary  with 
the  burning  of  the  books  of  magic  (Acts 
19:  18-20);  with  Barnabas  and  the  early 
Christians  (Acts  2:  44,  45;   4:  34-37)- 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

"  If  you  can  give  to  your  class  a  general 
outline  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  each 
lesson  and  of  its  relations  to  the  progress  of 
Christ's  life,  and  can  make  practical  appli- 
cation of  a  few  of  those  truths  in  it  which 
you  think  most  useful  to  them,  you  have 
taught  the  lesson  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  designed  to  be  taught."  —  Professor 
Brumbaugh. 

Compare  the  three  accounts  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  John,  and  note  what  each 
contributes  to  the  story. 


Note  that  here  is  shown  one  of  Jesus' 
Methods  of  Teaching,  using  a  bad  act 
and  mean  faultfinding  to  bring  out  a  great 
and  glorious  truth. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  selected  verses  in  their  circum- 
stantial setting. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 
Vs.  II-13;    Matt.  25:  37-40. 
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HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  reason  why  this  story  is  placed  here  in  Mat- 
thew's record. 

The  Supper  Scene. 

The  value  of  expressions  of  affection. 

How  we  may  now  honor  Jesus  in  this  way. 

The  effect  of  giving  to  Christ's  cause,  upon  gifts  to 
the  poor. 

What  is  "  wasted  "  ? 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Saturday  evening  (the  evening 
after  the  Jewish  Sabbath),  April  I,  A.  D.  30. 

It  was  the  Saturday  previous  to  our  last 
lessons. 

Place.  —  Bethany,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  at  the  house  of  Simon  who  had  been 
a  leper. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  Just 
after  his  arrival  at  Bethany,  six  days  before 
the  crucifixion.  It  is  reported  in  Matthew 
in  connection  with  the  betrayal,  as  furnishing 
one  reason  why  Judas  betrayed  Jesus. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Mr.  Moody's  Sermon  on  Mary  and  Mar- 
tha. Peloubet's  Suggestive  Illustrations  on 
Matthew  and  on  John.  Dr.  J..  R.  Miller's 
Mary  of  Bethany. 

Ruskin's  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture, 
"The  Spirit  of  Sacrifice";  Ruskin's  Bible 
References,  p.  134,  on  Judas,  and  p.  183  on 
"  The  Poor  Ye  Always  Have  "  (Oxford 
University  Press).  Adeney's  Women  of  the 
New  Testament,  pp.  180- 1 83,  on  Mary 
and  Martha.  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam, 
XXXII.,  on  precious  things  given  to  Christ. 


Professor  Ely's  Social  Law  of  Service, 
especially  the  last  part  of  chap.  4,  "The 
Gifts  of  Love  ";  Margaret  Preston's  Poems, 
"Ante  Mortem."  In  Longfellow's  Divine 
Tragedy  is  a  picture  of  Martha  and  Mary. 
Jacox's  Side  Lights,  "Martha  and  Mary." 
Trench's  Westminster  Sermons,  "  The 
Prodigalities  of  Love." 

The  Faith  that  Makes  Faithful,  p.  1 7. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  The  Value  of  Expressions 
of  Devotion  and  Love. 

I.  The  Place  of  this  Lesson  in  the 
History. 

II.  The  Supper  at  Bethany  (v.  6). 

The  Host.     The  Guests.     The  Supper. 

III.  The    Heroine    of    Bethany,  and 

Her  Deed  of  Renown  (v.  7). 

A  glimpse  at  the  sisters. 
An  expression  of  devotion. 

IV.  The  Banquet  of  the  Wise. 

The  menu. 

V.  Indignation     and     Faultfinding 
(vs.  8,9). 

To  what  purpose  this  waste. 

VI.  Jesus  Defends  Mary's  Action  (vs. 
10-13). 

The  defense. 

Giving  to  the  gospel  versus  giving  to  the  poor. 

VII.  A  Contrast.     Selfishness    Incar- 
nate (vs.  14-16). 


6.  :  Now  when  Jesus  was  in  2  Beth'a-ny,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper, 


1  Mark  14:  3  ;  John  11  :   1,  2. 


2  Matt.  21  :   17. 


I.  The  Place  of  this  Story  ill  the  History.  — From  John  we  learn  that  the  supper 
at  Bethany  took  place  on  the  day  following  Jesus'  arrival  at  Bethany  from  Jericho  where  he 
had  cured  Bartimceus  of  his  blindness,  and  Zacchieus  of  his  sin  (Lesson  X.,  Third  Quarter). 
Jesus  probably  reached  Bethany  on  Friday,  and  Simon's  supper  was  on  Saturday  after  the 
sun  was  set,  and  the  Sabbath  had  ended. 

In  Matthew  and  Mark  the  story  is  related  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  Judas' 
bargain  to  betray  Jesus,  to  show  one  of  the  reasons  why  Judas  was  willing  to  betray  his 
Master. 

II.  The  Supper  at  Bethany.  —  V.  6.  When  Jesus  was  in  Bethany.  "The 
traditional  house  of  Martha  and  Mary  is  in  ruins.  No  native  Christian  lives  in  Bethany. 
Only  the  hills,  valleys,  and  the  unchanging  mountains  remain  as  Jesus  saw  them."  — 
Glimpses  of  Bible  Lands. 

The  Host.  In  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper.  There  were  many  Simons  and  this 
one  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  leper.  Of  course  he 
must  have  been  free  from  it  at  this  time,  probably  a  monument  of  the  healing  power  of 
Jesus.     To  him  this  would  be  a  thanksgiving  feast. 
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7.  ™?rrc?  came  unto  him  a  woman  having  "an  alabaster  c^e  of  ^'JIme 
precious  ointment,  and  6he  poured  it  u°"n  his  head,  as  he  sat  '^ZZl'. 

a  Or,  a  flask. 

The  Guests.  At  and  around  the  table  we  see  Jesus,  Lazarus,  the  twelve  disciples,  and 
the  leading  people  of  the  village.  The  sisters  Mary  and  Martha  were  there  to  serve  each 
in  her  own  natural  way. 

"  They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy." 

—  Milton. 

Looking  upon  the  scene  were  "  the  common  people,"  probably  those  who  had  come  to 
attend  the  Passover.  In  Oriental  fashion  they  gathered  in  the  house  to  look  on,  attracted 
by  the  desire  to  see  Jesus,  the  great  prophet,  and  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  from  the 
dead  (John  12:  9). 

The  Supper  was  like  our  evening  dinner,  the  chief  meal  of  the  day.  The  guests 
reclined  on  couches  around  a  table  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 

"  The  supper  usually  consists  of  one  large  and  common  dish,  from  which  each  person  helps 
himself  by  means  of  a  crude  spoon  or  fork,  or  more  frequently,  perhaps,  by  a  bit  of  bread. 
The  chief  article  of  food  for  a  meal  may  be  lentils,  a  kind  of  bean,  cooked  with  onions, 
wheat,  and  rice;  or  a  stew  made  of  small  pieces  of  meat  cooked  with  tomatoes,  beans,  etc. 
Occasionally  a  lamb  is  roasted  whole,  and  served  on  an  immense  platter,  from  which  each 
person  takes  such  a  portion  of  the  flesh  as  attracts  him.  Such  a  meal,  however,  is  unusual, 
on  account  of  the  expense  attached  to  it.  Bread  is  eaten  with  everything,  —  not  bread  cut 
in  slices,  as  we  serve  ours,  but  thin,  flat  loaves,  broken  as  used.  After  each  meal  the 
hands  are  washed  by  pouring  over  them  water  from  a  ewer  or  pitcher. 

"  While  bread  is  the  staple  article  of  food  in  Palestine,  yet  milk,  cheese,  oranges,  grapes, 
onions,  lentils,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  mutton,  fowl,  and  fish  are  common,  the  extent  of  their 
use  being  determined  by  the  occupation  and  condition  of  a  family."  —  /<'.  IV.  Chamberlain, 
in  Sunday  School  Times. 

Library.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon's  experience  in  Ifcno  Christ  Came  to  Church  (Bapt.  Pub. 
Soc).  What  would  be  the  effect  should  we  realize  "  If  Christ  Came  to  Our  Home"? 
So  Stead's  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago,  and  E.  E.  Hale's  //  Jesus  Came  to  Boston,  —  all 
described  and  applied  in  the  second  part  of  Peloubet's  Loom  0/  Life  (U.  Soc.  Chris. 
Endeavor,  Boston,  35  cents). 

III.  The  Heroine  of  Bethany  and   Her  Deed  of  Renown. —V.  7.    There 

came  unto  him  a  woman.  "This  woman  was  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus 
(John  12:  3),  not  the  woman  in  Luke  7,  who  was  a  sinner.  The  latter  person  is  generally, 
but  without  reason,  identified  with  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  three  women  confounded." 
—  Schaff. 

A  Glimpse  at  the  Sisters.  John  tells  us  that  Martha  was  one  of  those  who  waited 
on  the  table.  Doubtless  Mary  performed  the  same  service,  though  her  greater  deed  over- 
shadowed this  lesser  service. 

Two  persons  have  given  us  very  interesting  pictures  of  these  sisters,  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  in  Northfield  Echoes,  and  Ilattie  Joor,  in  the  Sunday  School  Times  ;  we  will  con- 
dense and  unite  their  pictures  into  one  composite  picture. 

The  two  sisters  were  of  very  different  temperaments.  Each  temperament  had  its  own 
peculiar  dangers  as  well  as  duties.  The  two  together  in  one  family  made  it  very  difficult 
for  them  to  understand  one  another,  and  to  be  always  patient  with  one  another,  but  at  the 
same  time,  with  deep  enough  love  for  one  another,  the  differences  of  temperament  made  them 
more  useful,  more  happy,  more  perfect,  nearer  the  ideal  family  life.  They  could  have  that 
miracle  so  often  wrought  in  wedded  love  of  each  one  looking  up  to  the  other,  each  one 
admiring  the  superiority  of  the  other. 

I  read  again  the  story  of  the  Bethany  sisters,  and  I  wonder  in  how  many  of  our  homes 
to-day  is  their  story  repeated,  —  the  old  sad  story  of  the  jarring  of  diverse  temperaments 
that  will  not  understand  each  other. 

So  hard  is  it  for  Mary,  with  her  fair  ideals,  justly  to  estimate  Martha's  sterner  qualities; 
so  almost  impossible  for  Martha,  busy,  stirring,  practical,  to  keep,  in  her  heart,  from 
despising  her  dreamy  sister. 
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A  prominent  and  intensely  busy  London  clergyman  made  the  statement  a  few  years  ago 
that  he  hadn't  been  ruffled  in  his  temper  for  twenty  years.  I  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  a 
gentleman  was  there  who  said,  "  I  think  that  Mr.  Moody  ought  to  be  excused  because  he 
has  so  much  on  hand."  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  clergyman;  "  no  man  ought  to  under- 
take so  much  Christian  work  that  it  wears  him  out  and  makes  him  irritable  and  fretful." 
I  confess  that  I  did  have  so  many  things  on  hand  that  I  used  to  let  little  things  annoy  me. 
Now,  that  was  Martha  exactly.  But  it  is  the  Marthas,  after  all,  who,  in  their  steady,  careful 
service,  keep  the  wheels  of  daily  life  running  smoothly.  It  is  they  who  have  lifted  drudgery 
into  a  beatitude.  The  Marys,  with  their  beautiful  thoughts,  their  high  ideals,  weave  a 
golden  thread  in  the  gray  web  of  every-day  life, — sweeten  and  broaden  and  ennoble 
existence. 

You,  Marthas,  your  hearts  are  full,  full  of  love  for  your  households,  —  love  all  the  more 
intense  in  that  it  is  seldom  granted  expression.  Do  you  understand,  and  are  you  patient 
with,  Mary's  enthusiasms  and  communions  with  God,  and  love  for  many  things  that  do  not 
seem  useful  to  you? 

And,  Mary,  do  you  honestly  understand  your  sister?  Are  you  not  in  danger  of  being 
selfish  when  wrapped  up  in  your  bright  visions? 

This  old  earth  needs  both  its  Marthas  and  its  Marys,  and  only  by  their  united  service 
can  human  life  attain  its  highest  possibilities. 

I  am  glad  that  in  that  record  of  the  Bethany  sisters  we  are  shown  the  deep  undercurrent 
of  love  that  flowed  steadily  on. 

"  Be  Martha  still  in  deed  and  good  endeavor, 
In  faith  like  Mary,  at  his  feet  forever." 

—  Coleridge. 

An  Expression  of  Devotion.  Having  an  alabaster  box,  rather,  a  cruse  or  flask. 
"  Literally,  an  alabaster,  just  as  we  call  a  drinking  vessel  made  of  glass  a  glass.  Pliny 
compares  these  vessels  to  a  closed  rosebud." — M.  R.  Vincent,  Word  Studies.  These 
alabasters  were  usually  made  of  "  the  Oriental  or  onyx  alabaster,  with  long,  narrow  necks, 
which  let  the  oil  escape  drop  by  drop,  and  could  easily  be  broken."  According  to  Herodotus 
(Her.  3:  20)  an  alabaster  of  fragrant  oil  was  sent  among  royal  gifts  by  Cambyses  to  the 
king  of  Ethiopia.  Of  very  (exceedingly)  precious  ointment.  "  By  the  ointment  we 
are  to  understand  rather  a  liquid  perfume  than  what  we  commonly  know  as  ointment."  — 
Schaff.  John  (12:  3)  says  there  was  a  pound  of  it  (  a  litra,  or  Roman  pound  of  twelve 
ounces).  He  also  says  it  was  ointment  of  spikenard,  literally,  "  ointment  of  pistic 
nard,"  "  pistic  "  meaning  either  "genuine  "  or  "  liquid."  It  was  pure  nard,  like  attar 
of  roses,  unadulterated,  in  full  strength.  Its  costliness  made  it  peculiarly  liable  to  adultera- 
tion. Spikenard  (spiked-nard)  was  a  plant  closely  allied  to  valerian,  and  now  found  in  the 
Himalayan  region.  The  odor  is  described  as  resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  valerian  and 
patchouli.  —  Century  Dictionary.  It  was  so  strong  that  it  filled  the  whole  house  with  its 
odor  (John).  Very  precious.  "  Horace  offers  to  give  a  cask  of  wine  for  a  very  small 
box  of  it;  Nardi parvus  onyx  eliciet cadum.  —  Odes,  IV.,  xii.,  17."  —  Cambridge  Bible. 

According  to  Mark  and  John  it  was  worth  300  pence  —  denarii,  each  worth  a  little 
more  than  16  cents  —  hence  about  $50,  but  that  was  then  the  value  of  a  whole  year's  work 
of  one  man. 

Compare  the  attar  of  roses,   made  at  Ghazipoor  in   Hindustan,   and  which  requires 

400,000  full-grown  roses  to  pro- 
duce one  ounce.  The  Century 
Dictionary  says  it  takes  150 
pounds  of  roses  to  make  an 
ounce  of  attar.  It  is  now  worth 
about  $8  an  ounce,  and  the  most 
costly  perfume  in  our  stores  sells 
for  about  $14  an  ounce.  Poured 
it  on  his  head,  and  also  upon 
his  feet  (John).  Anointing  the 
head  of  a  rabbi  at  such  feasts  was 
not  an  unusual  honor;  but  anoint- 
ing the  feet  was  unusual,  and 
expressed  the  tenderest,  most 
humble,  most  reverential,  unut- 
terable affection.     Mary  not  only 


Alabaster  Vases. 
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anointed  Jesus,  but  she  took  "  woman's  chief  ornament  "  and  devoted  it  to  wiping  the 
travel-stained  feet  of  her  teacher  (John).  She  devoted  the  best  she  had  to  even  the  least 
honorable  service  for  him.  John  says  that  "the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor,"  as, 
indeed,  the  church  and  the  world  have  been  filled  with  the  odor  of  this  loving  deed. 

IV.  The  Banquet  of  the  Wise.  —  (The  Greek  writer  Athenseus  represents  a  number 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  gathered  as  guests  at  a  banquet  prolonged  for  several 
days.  He  calls  it  "  the  banquet  of  the  wise,"  and  the  learned  guests  pour  forth  an 
unbroken  stream  of  quotations,  extracts  from  the  great  Alexandrian  Library.) 

1.  This  act  of  Mary's  was  the  expression  of  her  love  and  devotion  to  her  Saviour.  No 
words  could  express  her  feelings.  No  common  deed  could  tell  him  how  deep  was  her  grati- 
tude, how  strong  her  desire  to  honor  him,  how  loving  her  sympathy,  how  great  was  her 
faith  in  him,  as  the  Messiah,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

2.  The  Great  Society  of  Encouragers.  In  Crockett's  charming  little  parable, 
The  Play  Actress,  a  man  who  had  heard  a  sermon  thanked  the  preacher  for  every  good 
word  spoken.  "  He  was  of  the  great  society  of 
encouragers  who  make  the  world  go  round.  May 
power  be  given  to  their  elbows."  Mr.  Oxley 
comments:  "The  Great  Society  of  Encouragers ! 
Mr.  Crockett,  we  thank  thee  for  that  phrase. 
Had  your  sweet  little  story  no  other  claim  upon 
our  gratitude  than  to  have  given  us  this  pregnant 
suggestion,  it  were  surely  well  worth  the  writing." 

3.  A  Contrast.  The  organist  in  one  of  the 
principal  churches  of  the  city  was  blind.  He 
was  master  of  the  organ,  and  his  caressing  touch 
on  the  keyboard  sent  out  through  its  great  pipes 
the  songs  of  his  soul  —  his  cry  to  his  kind.  He 
could  not  see  the  rapture  expressed  on  the  faces 
of  those  who  listened;  and  in  church  they  could 
not  express  it  by  sounds.  So  that  while  the  peo- 
ple were  enraptured  and  comforted,  they  never 
thought  to  tell  the  player.  His  heart  longed  to 
know  that  his  music  was  reaching  the  hearts  of 
others.  He  grew  discouraged  and  resigned  his  place.  Afterwards  one  came  to  him  and 
said  very  earnestly :  "I  am  sorry  you  will  not  play  for  us  longer.  I  have  enjoyed  your 
music  so  much.  It  has  helped  me  greatly,  it  has  soothed  and  comforted  me  when  I 
sorrowed.  I  have  thought  many  times  I  would  tell  you  what  an  inspiration  I  have  received 
through  your  music.      I  thank  you  for  it." 

The  young  man's  voice  faltered,  and  the  tears  rushed  to  his  sightless  eyes,  as  he  whis- 
pered, "  O  !  why  didn't  you  tell  me?     I,  too,  needed  comfort  and  inspiration." 

4.  "  The  first  condition  of  all  really  great  moral  excellence  is  a  spirit  of  genuine  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-renunciation." —  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,  2:  155.  It  is  a 
great  blessing  to  have  the  love  to  God  that  longs  to  express  itself  in  gifts.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  to  give  freely,  abundantly  to  the  Lord  in  expression  of  that  love. 


Spikenard. 


It  is  not  the  deed  we  do 
Though  the  deed  be  never  so  fair, 

But  the  love  that  the  dear  Lord  looketh  for, 
Hidden  with  holy  care 
In  the  heart  of  the  deed  so  fair. 


"  The  love  is  the  priceless  thing, 

The  treasure  our  treasure  must  hold  ; 
Or  ever  the  Lord  will  take  the  gift, 
Or  tell  the  worth  of  the  gold 
By  the  love  that  cannot  De  told." 


5.  Expressions  of  feelings  deepen  and  strengthen  them, —  not  increasing  the  mere  emo- 
tions, but  cherishing  and  enriching  the  character  and  the  nature  from  which  they  flow.  The 
tree  cannot  grow  unless  it  expresses  its  life  in  leaves.  We  learn  thus  how  to  increase  our 
graces.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  "  this  song  without  words  struck  by  the  woman's  hand  as 
from  a  lyre  of  alabaster." 

6.  There  is  great  value  in  these  expressions  to  those  that  receive  them.  Sympathy  with 
the  poor  expressed  by  gifts  is  worth  many  times  the  same  gifts  without  the  sympathy. 
There  is  great  hunger  in  the  world  for  expressions  of  affection;  and  the  world  would  be 
vastly  happier  if  the  affection  really  existing  between  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  pastors  and  people,  teachers  and  taught,  were  more  often  and  more  fully  expressed. 
"The  sweetest  perfume  that  the  home  circle  ever  knows  rises  from  deeds  of  loving  service 
which  its  members  do  for  each  other." 
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8.  xBut  when  {&  disciples  saw  g;  they  had  indignation,  saying,  To  what 
purpose  £  this  waste  ? 

9.  For  this  2JS££?  might  have  been  sold  for  much,  and  given  to  the 
poor. 

i°-  ^Butn  Jesus  ™$5£$kg{t*  said  unto  them,  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman? 
for  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me. 


1  John  12  :  4. 


7.  Alabaster  Boxes  of  Human  Sympathy.  Mr.  Lewis  Merriam,  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  used  to  circulate  a  little  leaflet,  on  which  he  had  printed  the  following  from  an  un- 
known writer,  —  "  Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes  of  your  love  and  tenderness  sealed  up 
until  your  friends  are  dead.  Fill  their  lives  with  sweetness.  Speak  approving,  cheering 
words  while  their  ears  can  hear  them  and  while  their  hearts  can  be  thrilled  and  made  hap- 
pier by  them;  the  kind  things  you  mean  to  say  when  they  are  gone,  say  before  they  go. 
The  flowers  you  mean  to  send  for  their  coffins,  send  to  brighten  and  sweeten  their  homes 
before  they  leave  them.  If  my  friends  have  alabaster  boxes  laid  away,  full  of  fragrant  per- 
fumes of  sympathy  and  affection,  which  they  intend  to  break  over  my  dead  body,  I  would 
rather  they  would  bring  them  out  in  my  weary  and  troubled  hours  and  open  them,  that  I 
may  be  refreshed  and  cheered  by  them  while  I  need  them.  I  would  rather  have  a  plain 
coffin,  without  a  flower,  a  funeral  without  an  eulogy,  than  a  life  without  the  sweetness  of 
love  and  sympathy.  Let  us  learn  to  anoint  our  friends  beforehand  for  their  burial.  Post- 
mortem kindness  does  not  cheer  the  burdened  spirit.  Flowers  on  the  coffin  cast  no 
fragrance  backward  over  the  weary  way." 


'  It  is  better  to  buy  a  cheap  bouquet, 

And  give  to  your  friend  this  very  day, 
Than  a  bushel  of  roses  white  and  red, 
To  lay  on  his  coffin  when  he  is  dead." 

"  No  shattered  box  of  ointment 
We  ever  need  regret, 
For  out  of  disappointment 
Flow  sweetest  odors  yet. 

"The  discord  that  involveth 

Some  startling  change  of  key, 
The  Master's  hand  resolveth 
In  richest  harmony." 
—  Mrs.  Browning,  Perplexed  Music. 


"  Had  I  but  heard 
One  breath  of  applause,  one  cheering  word  — 
One  cry  of  '  Courage  !  '  amid  the  strife, 
So  weighted  for  me  with  death  or  life  — 
How  would  it  have  nerved  my  soul  to  strain 
Thro'  the  whirl  of  the  coming  surge  again." 

What  use  for  the  rope,  if  it  be  not  flung 

Till  the  swimmer's  grasp  to  the  rock  has  clung  ? 

What  worth  is  Eulogy's  blandest  breath 

When  whispered  in  ears  that  are  hushed  in  death  ? 

No  !   No  !  if  you  have  but  a  word  of  cheer, 

Speak  it  while  I  am  alive  to  hear." 

—  Margaret  Preston. 


V.  Indignation   and   Faultfinding  with   Mary's  Noble    Deed.  — Vs.  8,  9. 

8.  When  his  disciples  saw  it,  they  had  indignation.  John  tells  us  that  Judas  Iscariot 
was  the  leader  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  indignation  against  Mary.  And  he  found  fault 
because  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  disciples'  small  fund,  and  was  a  thief.  lie  was  too 
selfish  to  appreciate  Mary's  sacrifice.  And  he  intensified  the  somewhat  natural  feeling  of 
the  good  men  who  were  with  him.  "  Probably  all  the  disciples  disapproved  more  or  less. 
It  was  a  woman's  act,  and  they  were  men.  She  was  a  poet,  and  they  were  somewhat 
prosaic:'  —  Expos.  Greek  Test.  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?  This  useless  squan- 
dering of  what  could  have  been  used  to  a  better  purpose.  "  Waste  "  is  literally  "  perdi- 
tion." So  Judas  is  afterwards  called  "  a  son  of  perdition,"  a  man  who  had  utterly  wasted 
his  life.  The  other  disciples  were  sincere,  but  had  too  narrow  or  distorted  a  vision  as  to 
what  were  real  values. 

9.  Sold  for  much.  Three  hundred  pence,  denarii  (Mark).  And  given  to  the 
poor,  feeding  them  for  months,  instead  of  being  thrown  away  on  a  single  act  that  lasted 
but  a  brief  hour. 

VI.  Jesus  Defends  Mary's  Action.— Vs.  10-13.  i°-  When  Jesus  understood 
it.  The  r.  v.  is  much  more  correct  here,  "  But  Jesus  perceiving  it,"  at  the  moment;  he 
knew  their  thoughts  at  once.     She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  me.     "A  noble, 


heroic  (katon)  work:  a  deed  done  under  inspiration  of  uncalculating  love." — Expos.  Greek 
Test.  "  Costliness  is  an  external  sign  of  love  and  obedience."  "  It  is  not  the  church  we 
want,  but  the  sacrifice;  not  the  emotion  of  admiration,  but  the  act  of  adoration;  not  the 
gift,  but  the  giving."  —  Ruskin.  This  spirit  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  good,  for  our- 
selves, for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  the  world.  From  it  flow  the  choicest  and  most 
abundant  blessings  to  all. 
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October  28.  JESUS  ANOINTED  IN  BETHANY.        Matthew  26:  6-16. 

11.1  For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you ;  but  z  me  ye  have  not 
always. 

12.  For  in  that  she  hatha  poured  this  ointment  u™n  my  body,  she  did 

i<  for  my  hnrinl 

it  to  prepare  me  for   l»"i«". 

13.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in 
the  whole  world,  'A^aBthaU  also  «%&•*  this  woman  hath  done-  Blmll  be  6po^0{ 
for  a  memorial  of  her. 

1  Deut.  15  :   11  ;  John  12  :  8.  2  Matt.  18  :  20  ;  John  13  :  33.  a  Greek,  cast. 

11.  For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you.  They  would  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  help  the  poor.  But  me  ye  have  not  always.  The  opportunity  of  making  such 
expressions  of  love  directly  to  Jesus  would  not  occur  again.  Hereafter  they  could  through 
all  generations  express  it  in  gifts  to  his  poor. 

It  was  the  act  of  a  noble  soul  expressing  its  noblest  emotions.  The  form  it  took  is 
expressed  in  v.  12,  she  did  it  for  my  burial;  R.  v.  "to  prepare  me  for  burial."  You 
do  not  think  it  extravagant  to  be  lavish  with  flowers  and  monuments  to  express  your  love 
for  the  dead;  but  this  act  of  Mary's  is  her  memorial  to  me.  "  Jesus  was  at  a  crisis  of  his 
life  when  it  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  to  know  that  he  had  won  a  place  in  a  human 
heart." — Int.  Crit.  Com. 

•13.  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  etc.  This 
story  has  been  told  in  every  known  tongue,  and  is  now  being  related  in  four  hundred  differ- 
ent languages  to  every  great  nation  on  the  earth.  No  monuments,  not  even  the  Pyramids, 
are  as  enduring.  She  is  still  pouring  out  the  precious  nard  in  an  endless  living  stream,  the 
fragrance  thereof  still  is  filling  human  hearts  and  lives  all  over  the  world  with  the  desire  to 
honor  Jesus  and  help  the  poor.     Like  Abel,  "  being  dead,  she  yet  speaketh." 

She  is  like  the  fabled  fountain,  each  drop  of  whose  water  was  the  source  of  another 
similar  fountain.  Her  influence  is  multiplied  as  in  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale's  story,  Ten  Times 
One  is  Ten. 

Giving  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  versus  Giving  to  the  Toor.  The  gift  of  Mary 
direct  to  Christ  did  a  hundredfold  more  for  the  poor  than  if  she  had  given  the  same  amount 
directly  to  them.  It  is  the  want  of  /ore,  not  the  want  of  money,  that  allows  any  poor  to 
suffer;  so  that  all  gifts  to  Christ  which  increase  our  love  will  increase  the  gifts  to  the  poor. 

Some  people  have  often  computed  the  cost  of  great  religious  meetings,  as  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.,  or  the  Christian  Endeavor  conventions,  as  if  the  expense  actually  lessened  by  so 
much  the  gifts  to  the  heathen  or  to  the  poor,  instead  of  inspiring  far  larger  gifts. 

It  is  very  strange  that  there  are  good  people,  devoted  Christians,  who  object  to  giving 
so  much  to  Foreign  Missions,  because  our  own  country  needs  all  our  gifts;  and  others 
object  to  giving  so  much  to  Home  Missions,  because  our  own  church  and  town  need  our 
gifts.  The  contrast  is  all  wrong.  Why  should  our  gifts  to  the  home  church  and  to  the 
poor  be  taken  from  our  meager  gifts  to  missions,  instead  of  from  home  expenses  and 
luxuries  and  pleasures?  Giving  to  missions  has  been  the  saving  of  the  church.  And  any 
church  which  turns  all  its  contribution  upon  itself  is  simply  committing  suicide,  is  drying  up 
the  fountains  of  supply,  and  will  soon  have  less  for  itself.     So  it  has  been,  so  it  will  ever  be. 

Ruskin  has  well  said,  "The  question  is  not  between  God's  poor  and  his  house;  it  is  not 
between  God's  house  and  his  gospel :  it  is  between  God's  house  and  ours.  I  say  this 
emphatically,  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  expense  which  is  sacrificed  in  domestic  vanities,  if  not 
absolutely  and  meaninglessly  lost  in  domestic  discomforts  and  incumbrances,  would,  if 
collectively  offered  and  wisely  employed,  build  a  marble  church  for  every  town  in  England, 
such  as  would  be  a  joy  and  a  blessing  even  to  pass  near  it  in  our  daily  walks." 

She  Hath  Done  What  She  Could.  (Mark  14:  8.)  —  "  I  imagine  that  there  was  no 
small  stir  when  Mary  of  Bethany  entered  heaven.  She  stands  as  high  on  the  page  of 
Christian  history  as  any  woman  that  ever  lived.  ...  I  can  see  her  coming  up  to  the  throne, 
and  Jesus  rises  and  says,  '  Father,  this  is  Mary  that  anointed  Me  for  My  burial.'  I  imagine 
when  Mary  died,  if  God  had  sent  an  angel  to  write  her  epitaph,  he  couldn't  have  done 
better  than  to  put  over  her  grave  what  Christ  said, 

'  g»h,p  liatrj  torn?  forjat  alj*  raitlft.* 

I  would  rather  have  that  said  over  my  grave,  if  it  could  honestly  be  said,  than  to  have  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Rothschilds."  —  Moody.     Each  must  give  in  his  own  way,  and  what  he 
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14.  ^hen  one  of  the  twelve,  whowa9  called  2  Judas  Is-car'i-ot,  went  unto 
the  chief  priests, 

15-  £"£  said  uuiothe'"'  3What  l£  ye  wmingt0  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him 
unto  you  ?     And  they  Z™*X£h  him  l0f  thirty  Pieces  of  silver- 

16.  And  from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  deiiVeX™™«£iAe,». 


1  Mark  14  :   10  ;  Luke  22  :  3  ;  John  13  :  2,  30. 


2  Matt.  io:"4. 


3  Zech.  11 :  12  ;  Matt.  27  :  3. 


himself   has.     Martha  gave  service,  and  it   was   accepted   and   recorded.      Mary  gave   the 
alabaster  box  of  perfume.     Each  did  what  she  could.     Each  is  living  to-day. 


"  May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven  ;  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony. 
So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 

—  George  Eliot. 


Do  what  you  can,  being  what  you  are, 

Shine  like  a  glow-worm,  if  you  cannot  like  a  star." 


VII.  A  Contrast:  Selfishness  Incarnate.  —  Vs.  14-16.     In  these  verses  we  learn 

that  Judas,  — possibly  angered  by  the  reproof  of  Jesus,  perhaps  realizing  more  clearly  than 
ever  that  his  principles  were  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  feeling  that 
if  Jesus  died  as  he  had  declared,  all  visions  of  a  high  place  in  worldly  pomp  and  gloryiiad 
vanished, — betrayed  his  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  shekels  each  worth  four  of  Mary's 
"pence,"  or  64  cents.  The  whole  amount  was  120  denari,  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  her 
perfume,  or  about  $20. 

One  honored  her  Lord,  the  other  sold  him. 

One  was  self-sacrifice  expressed,  the  other  selfishness  incarnate. 

One  has  an  immortality  of  honor,  the  other  an  immortality  of  infamy. 

One  is  an  example,  the  other  a  warning. 


LESSON  V.  — November  4. 

THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.  —  Matthew  26  :   17-30. 

COMMIT  vs.  26,  27.     READ  Mark  14  :  12-26. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  —  1  Cor.  ii  :  24. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

3.  The  new  covenant. 


Make  a  study  of  the  significance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

1.  References  to  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament. 

2.  The  Passover  as  illuminating  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Lord's  Supper. 


4.  Jesus  the  bread  of  life. 

5.  The  blood  of  Christ  symbolized  by  the 


wine. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

If  the  teacher  can  persuade  her  scholars 
to  read  this  whole  section  in  some  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels;  or  if  they  have  no  harmony, 
read  the  story  in  the  same  order  marked  by 
the  teacher  in  the  scholars'  Bibles,  —  the 
story  of  the  Last  Passover  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  will  be  made  very  impressive,  and 
the  scenes  will  pass  successively  before  the 
mind  in  vivid  reality.  Especially  will  chaps. 
14-17  of  John  receive  a  new  meaning  when 


read  in  the  light  of  these  scenes.  Thus  can 
the  meaning  and  power  of  this  most  impor- 
tant subject  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
heart  and  life. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  whole  story  of  the  Last  Passover 
and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 


LEARN   BY   HEART. 

Vs.  26-28;  John  6:  53-55. 
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November  4. 


THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


Matthew  26:   17-30. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Thursday  evening,  April  6, 
A.  D.  30.  Five  days  after  our  last  lesson, 
and  two  days  after  the  previous  lessons  of 
this  Quarter. 

Place.  —  An  upper  room  in  Jerusalem. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ. — The 
evening  before  his  crucifixion.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  perpetual  memorial  of  his  life 
and  death. 


THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

The  Ijist  Week  is  the  Gospel  narrative, 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  of  Holy 
Week,  published  by  the  Pastors'  Union, 
Oak  Park,  111.,  and  is  an  excellent  aid. 
For  the  Passover,  see  Edersheim's  Life  of 
Christ  and  Edersheim's  Temple  and  Its 
Services,  pp.  177-231;  Walker's  Philosophy 
of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.  It  is  also  discussed 
in  every  Life  of  Christ.  Farrar's  Life  of 
Christ  in  Art.  Scenes  and  Sayings  in  the 
Life  of  Christ  by  Dr.  James  II.  Snowden. 

Dr.  Trumbull's  The  Covenant  of  Salt,  his 
latest  (Scribner's),  and  his  Blood  Covenant 
(Scribner's)  are  unusually  helpful  in  under- 
standing the  Lord's  Supper.  So  is  Prof. 
Richard  Ely's  Social  Lmw  of  Service,  "The 
Social  Significance  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper."  A  good  illustration  is  found  in 
Scott's  Talisman,  "  Saladin  and  the 
Templar." 

Mr.  Patterson  Du  Bois'  Point  of  Contact 
in  Teaching  lays  down  the  principles  which 
show  the  value  of  such  a  perpetual  memorial 
as  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Phillips  Brooks'  Sermons,  Series  I.,  p. 
277,  "  Lord,  is  it  I?";  My  Guest  Chamber 
for  the  Master's  Use  (Revell).  "  The  Holy 
Grail,"  in  Tennyson,  in  Lowell,  and  in 
Wagner's  Lohengrin ;  Ruskin's  Lazvs  of 
Fiesole,  chap.  7,  section  12,  "  Breaking 
Bread";     Longfellow's    "Children    of    the 


Lord's  Supper,"  lines  296-330;  Dean  A. 
P.  Stanley's  "When  the  paschal  evening 
fell";  Herbert's  "Holy  Communion"; 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  "The  Palace 
Beautiful." 


PLAN   OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  The  Lord's  Supper. 

I.  Preparations   for  the   Passover 
(vs.  17-19)- 

II.  The    Gathering    in    the    Upper 
Room  (v.  20). 

III.  The  Strife  for  Precedence  (Luke 

22). 

IV.  Jesus  Washing  the  Feet  of  his 

Disciples  (John  13). 

V.  A  Commotion   Among   the  Disci- 
ples (vs.  21-25). 

Lord,  is  it  I  ? 

VI.  The  Lord's  Supper  Instituted  (vs. 
26-29). 

VII.  Sitting  as  Learners  at  the  Table 
of  the  Lord. 

The  meaning  and  blessing. 

VIII.  The  Farewell  Discourses  (John 
14-16). 

IX.  The  Closing  Prayer  (John  17). 

X.  The  Closing  Hymn  (v.  30). 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The   order   of  events  on   Thursday  afternoon   and 

evening. 
Significance  of  the  Passover. 
The  strife. 

The  washing  of  the  feet. 
Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Value  of  the  institution,  and  of  memorials. 
Teachings  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 


17.  '  Now  on  the  first  day  of  the/ea-"0/ unleavened  bread  the  disciples  came 
to  Jesus,  saying,  ■'ntohim-  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  ^"ready  for  thee  to  eat 
the  passover  ? 

1  Ex.  12  :  6,  18  ;  Mark  14  :  12  ;  Luke  22  :  7. 


In  this  Lesson  we  are  spending  with  Jesus  and  his  disciples  the  last  afternoon  and  evening 
of  his  earthly  life.  We  see  what  they  did.  We  hear  what  they  said.  With  subdued  hearts 
we  pass  these  blessed  hours  in  their  company. 

I.  Preparations  for  the  Passover.  —  Vs.   17-19;    Luke  22:    7-13.     Thursday 

ajternoon.  Jesus  at  Bethany.  The  disciples  with  him.  Peter  and  John  go  to  ferusalem. 
17.  The  first  day  ...  of  unleavened  bread.  That  is,  of  the  Passover  festival,  during 
which  only  unleavened  bread  was  used.  The  first  great  day  of  the  Passover,  which  lasted 
a  week,  began  at  sunset  on  the  evening  after  the  14th  (Thursday,  in  A.  D.  30),  which  by 
the  Jewish  reckoning  was  the  beginning  of  the  15th  (Friday,  April  7),  when  the  regular 
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18  And  he  said,  Go  into  the  city  to  such  a  man,  and  say  unto  him, 
The  Master  saith,  My  time  is  at  hand  ;  I  wiU  keep  the  passover  at  thy 
house  with  my  disciples. 

19.  And  the  disciples  did  as  Jesus  had  appointed  them  ;  and  they  made 

ready  the  passover. 

20.  !Now  when  the  even   was   come,  he  wa8 $&"? me.t   with  the  twelve. 


disciples ; 


1  Mark  14  :   17-21  ;  Luke  22  :  14  ;  John  13  :  21. 


Orientals  Reclining  at  a   Meal 


Passover  supper  was 
eaten.  The  dis- 
ciples came  to 
Jesus,  some  time 
on  Thursday,  say- 
ing .  .  .  Where 
wilt  thou  that  we 
prepare  for  thee 
to  eat  the  pass- 
over  ?  A  room  was 
needed,  with  tables 
surrounded  by 
couches,  for  even 
the  poorest  must 
partake  of  that  sup- 
per in  a  reclining 
attitude,  to  indicate 
rest,  safety,  and 
liberty. —  Josephus1 
Wars.     Then  there 


must  be  obtained  unleavened  bread,  bitter  herbs,  wine,  and  a  paschal  lamb,  which  must 
be  slain  in  the  temple  between  three  and  five  o'clock,  and  cooked  in  a  private  house. 

The  Editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times  thinks  that  the  arrangement  was  not  that  of  the 
Roman  triclinium,  but  that  of  the  Oriental  custom,  which  would  not,  probably,  be  changed 
among  the  common  people.  "  For  centuries  past  it  has  been  the  Orientals'  habit,  at  meal- 
time, to  group  themselves  around  the  very  small  and  low  circular  table  known  to-day  in 
America  as  the  Oriental  tabouret,  and  often  seen  in  the  shops  of  dealers  in  Eastern  wares. 
On  that  tabouret  stands  the  single  great  metal  dish  in  which  were  the  articles  of  food  mak- 
ing up  the  meal.  Each  person  reclines  on  the  floor,  supporting  the  head  on  the  left  elbow, 
which  rests  on  a  pillow  on  the  floor.  In  the  open  country  or  wilderness  a  stone  takes  the 
place  of  the  pillow.  The  bodies  of  those  present  at  the  meal  recline  outward  from  the 
tabouret  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  the  hub." 

18.  And  he  said,  to  Peter  and  John  (Luke),  Go  into  the  city  to  such  a  man. 
They  were  to  recognize  him  by  his  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water  (Luke).  The  reason  why 
he  was  designated  thus,  rather  than  by  name,  "  was  probably  to  prevent  Judas  from  know- 
ing the  place  in  time  to  betray  our  Lord  at  the  Passover  meal." 

19.  The  disciples  did  as  Jesus  had  appointed  them.  They  found  "  a  large  upper 
room  furnished  and  ready,"  where  they  made  all  necessary  preparations. 

II.  The  Gathering  in  the  Upper  Room.  —V.  20.  Thursday  evening.  Jerusa- 
lem. 20.  When  the  even  was  come.  Jesus  must  have  started  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  reached  the  upper  room  about  sunset,  which  would  be  at  that  season  at  a  little  after  six. 

III.  The  Strife  for  Precedence.  —  Luke  22:  24-30.  Implied  also  in  John  13: 
4-20.  While  assembling  in  the  upper  room  and  preparing  to  take  their  places  at  the  table. 
The  contention  as  to  "  which  of  them  is  accounted  to  be  greatest  "  was  doubtless  occasioned 
by  the  question  as  to  who  should  occupy  the  places  of  honor  nearest  Jesus,  with  a  thought 
of  the  highest  places  in  the  new  kingdom;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  no  one  was  willing  to 
take  upon  himself  the  servile  duty  of  washing  the  travel-soiled  feet  of  the  company.  But, 
except  in  Judas'  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  best  of  motives  were  mingled  in  very  large 
proportions  with  the  unworthy  ones,  and  that  they  wanted  to  be  near  him  whom  they  loved, 
and  to  be  most  useful  in  the  work  of  the  kingdom.     Only  perfect   persons   have  perfect 
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21.  ^  as  they  wereeiVi'ng,  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you 
shall  betray  me. 

22.  And  they  were  exceeding  sorrowful,  and  began  every  one  of  them  to  say 

nnrn  him'  Lord.isitl? 

UntO   mill    every  one,  Is  it  I,  Lord  ? 

motives.  Many  will  recall  the  famous  scene  between  Kriemhild  and  Brunhild  in  the 
Niebelungenlied.  In  the  Middle  Ages  blood  was  shed  at  the  very  altar  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
in  a  furious  dispute  about  precedence  between  an  abbot  and  a  bishop. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  Church,  or  in  any  organization,  is  the  desire  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  greatest.  The  self-seeking  spirit  belongs  to  Satan's  kingdom,  not  to 
Christ's.  It  is  the  spirit  of  hell,  not  of  heaven.  It  begets  evils  innumerable,  and  sorrows 
unspeakable.  It  misleads  every  one  who  has  it,  and  weakens  their  influence.  The  fallen 
Cardinal  Wolsey  says  to  Cromwell : — 

"  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  .  .  . 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's  ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr!  " 

IV.  Jesus  Rebukes  the  Self-seeking  Spirit  by  Washing  his  Disciples'  Feet. 

—  John  13  :  1-20.  The  company  were  reclining  at  the  table,  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal, 
while  the  supper  was  in  progress.  The  action  of  the  disciples  was  a  discord  in  the  spirit  of 
the  meeting.  But  Jesus  wisely  waited  till  the  excitement  died  away,  their  ruffled  feelings 
quieted  down,  the  voices  of  conscience  and  reason  began  to  be  heard,  and  they  had  ample 
opportunity  to  repent  and  take  the  lower  seats  and  offer  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  Then 
he  arose  and  performed  the  menial  service  himself.  No  wonder  that  the  conscience-smitten 
disciples  were  amazed,  and  that  Peter  could  not  endure  that  Jesus  should  wash  his  feet. 

We  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  action  if  we  imagine  that  it  was 
performed  for  mere  example  of  humility,  or  even  as  an  illustration.  It  was  simply  a  hum- 
ble, menial  service  that  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  disciples,  but  which  they  refused 
or  neglected  to  do.  "  As  sandals  were  ineffectual  against  the  dust  and  heat  of  an  Eastern 
climate,  washing  the  feet  on  entering  a  house  was  an  act  l>oth  of  respect  to  the  company 
and  of  refreshment  to  the  traveler."  The  disciples  sat  down  to  the  meal  without  having 
their  feet  washed,  after  a  hot  and  dusty  walk.  The  Oriental  IxjwI  and  pitcher  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  one  to  wash  his  own  feet,  so  that  the  disciples  should  have  done  it  for  one  another, 
since  they  had  no  servants  to  do  it  for  them. 

A  Lesson  ok  Transfigured  Service.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  men  transfigure 
the  commonest  service,  as  a  gray  and  dreary  cloud  is  transfigured  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  Much  that  a  mother  does  for  her  child,  a  doctor  or  nurse  for  his  patients,  is  very 
lowly  service,  that  would  be  hard  and  repulsive  but  for  love.  It  was  such  service  that  has 
made  the  names  of  Florence  Nightingale,  John  Howard,  and  many  others  shine  like  stars 
in  the  sky. 

This  lesson  is  beautifully  expressed  in  Murillo's  famous  painting  of  the  Angels  in  the 
Kitchen,  called  also  The  Miracle  of  San  Diego,  in  the  Louvre.  This  picture  is  used  finely 
as  an  illustration  by  Mr.  Gannett  in  Blessed  be  Drudgery.  See  also  Lowell's  Vision  of 
Sir  Pa  unfit. 

V.  A  Commotion  Among  the  Disciples.  Lord  Is  It  I  ?  —  Vs.  21-25;  Jonn  *3: 
21-30.  21.  And  as  they  did  eat,  the  Passover.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  later 
in  the  evening.  He  (Jesus)  said  .  .  .  one  of  you  shall  betray  me.  John  says  he  was 
"  troubled  in  spirit."  The  Saviour's  heart  was  touched  with  the  ingratitude  of  one  for 
whom  he  had  done  so  much,  and  who  was  even  now  pretending  to  be  a  friend  by  eating 
with  him.     Judas  had  already  agreed  to  betray  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Compare  Shakespeare's  account  of  Brutus  killing  Caesar,  his  most  intimate  friend. 

"  For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cssar's  angel ; 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms 
(.hiite  vanquished  him:  then  burst  his  mighty  heart." 

22.  They  were  exceeding  sorrowful,  because  their  loved  Master  was  to  be  be- 
trayed; because  one  of  their  number  should  fall  so  low  as  to  be  a  traitor.      Lord,  is  it   I  ? 
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23.  And  he  answered  and  said,  l  He  that  £j*g?i3*  hand  with  me  in  the 
dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me. 

24.  The  Son  of  man  goeth  even  2as  it  is  written  of  him  :  but  3woe  unto 
that  man  th°yugh  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  !  "*& *£&*  for  that 
man  if  he  had°not  been  born. 

25.  ™edn  Judas,  which  betrayed  him,  answered  and  said,  MaBjf.is  it  I;  Rabbi? 
He  |£ith  unt0  nmi>  Thou  hast  said. 

26.  4And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  a  blessed,  "■  and 
brake  {*•,  and  £■££  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat;  6 this  is  my  body. 

27.  And  he  took  ^e  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  u  to  them,  saying, 
7  Drink  ye  all  of  it ; 

1  Psa.  41  :  9  ;  Luke  22  :  21  ;  John  13  :   18.  5  1  Cor.  11  :  23. 

2  Psa.  22  ;  Mark  9:12;  Luke  24  :  25.  6  1  Cor.  10  :  16. 

3  John  17  :   12.  7  Mark  14  :  23. 

*  Mark  14  :  22  ;  Luke  22  :  19.  a  Many  Greek  copies  have,  gave  thanks. 

Far  better  and  more  hopeful  than  if  they  had  said,  Is  it  he?  Every  failure,  every  mistake, 
every  wrong  word,  every  weakness  of  faith  crowded  upon  their  memories.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  they  were  now  in  danger  of  falling  so  low? 

23.  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  one  large  central  dish  from 
which  all  were  eating.  This  does  "  not  point  out  the  traitor,  but  the  treachery  of  the  act." 
It  is  one  who  dips  in  the  same  dish  with  me,  one  who  by  this  act  has  pledged  loyalty  and 
protection  even  at  the  cost  of  life,  who  will  sink  to  the  depth  of  infamy  by  betraying  me. 
"  The  covenant  of  salt  "  was  inviolable.     (See  Trumbull's  book.) 

In  Scott's  The  Talisman,  King  Richard  of  England  and  his  knights  were  entertained 
by  Saladin,  but  when  the  Templar,  who  had  just  committed  a  foul  murder,  was  about  to 
drink,  ere  the  cup  reached  his  lips,  the  saber  of  Saladin  "  left  its  sheath  as  lightning  leaves 
the  cloud,"  and  smote  off  the  Templar's  head.  Saladin  had  not  intended  to  punish  thus, 
but  he  said:  "  If  I  had  permitted  him  to  taste  of  my  cup,  how  could  I,  without  incurring 
the  brand  of  inhospitality,  have  done  him  to  death  as  he  deserved?  Had  he  murdered  my 
father,  and  afterward  have  partaken  of  my  food  and  my  bowl,  not  a  hair  of  his  head  could 
have  been  injured  by  me." 

In  the  story  of  "  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,"  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  Morgiana, 
the  faithful  slave  girl,  noticed  that  the  disguised  robber  captain  refused  to  taste  of  salt  in 
her  master's  house,  and  she  immediately  suspected  robbery. 

24.  The  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him,  in  such  passages  as  Psalm  22 
and  Isaiah  53.  He  must  die  if  he  would  save  the  world.  His  death  was  not  the  result  of 
accident,  nor  controlled  by  demons,  but  "  he  was  delivered  up  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God"  (Acts  2:  23).  But  woe  unto  that  man,  etc.  "This  is 
not  a  malediction,  in  the  sense  of  a  wish  or  a  prayer  that  this  vengeance  may  follow  the 
traitor,  but  a  solemn  announcement  of  the  divine  judgment."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  Good  for 
that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.  Such  a  life  was  not  worth  living.  He  had  so  re- 
sisted every  motive  and  influence  that  could  make  him  better  that  there  was  no  hope  left 
for  him. 

According  to  John,  after  this  Peter  asked  John  to  learn  more  definitely  who  the  traitor 
was,  and  Jesus  pointed  him  out  to  these  two  by  dipping  a  sop  and  giving  it  to  Judas  Iscariot. 

25.  Judas  .  .  .  said  ...  is  it  I  ?  He  did  not  dare  to  keep  silence,  for  that  would 
have  been  suspicious.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said.  That  is,  yes,  it  is  you,  as 
you  say.  Judas  then  left  the  disciples  as  if  on  some  special  duty;  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  mar  the  spiritual  harmony  of  the  last  meeting  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples. 

At  this  point  Satan  took  possession  of  Judas;  he  saw  that  Jesus  knew  of  his  treachery, 
and  he  went  out  from  the  company  of  disciples  to  betray  Jesus  to  the  chief  priests. 

VI.  The  Lord's  Supper  Instituted.  —  Vs.  26-29.  26.  And  as  they  were  eat- 
ing, toward  the  close  of  the  Passover  feast,  Jesus  took  bread,  the  thin  cake  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  blessed  it,  "invoked  blessings,"  "consecrated  with  solemn  prayers." 
Take,  eat,  make  it  a  part  of  yourselves.  This  is  my  body,  symbolizes  my  body,  does  for 
your  bodies  just  what  my  spiritual  life  does  for  your  souls.  No  one  imagines  that  Christ  was 
a  literal  door,  or  vine,  or  lamb,  or  shepherd,  or  path,  though  Jesus  says  he  is  each  of  these. 

27.   And  he  took  the  cup.     Nowhere  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  word 
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28.  f0°r  !  this  is  my  blood  -  of  the  ^venlm?1,  which  is  shed  3  for  many 
funtoe  remission  of  sins. 

29.  But  4 1  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of 
the  vine,  5  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's 
kingdom. 

1  See  Ex.  24  :  8.  3  Matt.  20 :  28  ;  Rom.  5:15.  s  Acts  10  :  41. 

2  Jer.  31:31.  4  Mark  14:  25  ;  Luke  22  :  18. 

"wine  "  used,  but  "cup,"  "  fruit  of  the  vine,"  so  that  fresh,  unfermented  grape  juice  ful- 
fils all  the  conditions  of  this  observance,  and  is  even  a  more  perfect  symbol  than  fermented 
wine.  Gave  thanks.  From  the  Greek  word,  eucharislesas,  thus  translated  comes  "  the 
eucharist  ";  i.  e.,  "  the  thanksgiving,"  as  the  name  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Christ's  love,  that  he  could  give  thanks  over  the  shedding  of  his  own  blood. 

28.  This  is  my  blood.  A  type  or  emblem  of  his  blood — his  life  (Lev.  17:  14),  which 
he  laid  down  as  the  atonement  for  sin.  Of  the  new  testament.  R.  v.,  "covenant," 
which  God  was  now  confirming  to  man.  Which  is  shed  for  many.  Multitudes,  not 
merely  a  few,  are  to  be  saved  by  Christ.  For  the  remission  of  sins,  including  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  the  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin. 

29.  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine.  This  was  to  be  his  last 
meal  with  his  disciples  before  he  died.  Drink  it  new.  The  Greek  word  expresses  not 
fresh,  newly  made  wine,  but  a  new  kind  of  wine,  with  a  new  meaning,  no  longer  a  memo- 
rial of  death,  but  as  part  of  the  glorified  festival  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  of  his 
final  triumph' over  evil.  In  my  Father's  kingdom,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  completed, 
perfected.     The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  promise  of  victory  for  ourselves  and  the  world. 

VII.  Sitting  as  Learners  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord.  —  i.  The  Connection  with 
THE  Passover.  "Once  I  asked  my  Sunday-school  class  the  meaning  of  the  Passover,  when 
a  little  boy,  who  probably  knows  that  he  is  of  Jewish  descent,  but  feels  that  he  is  American, 
answered:  '  Passover  is  the  Jewish  Fourth  of  July.'  If  history  is  to  fulfil  its  office  as  re- 
corder of  fact,  it  should  tell  that  the  Passover  celebrates  the  birthday  of  the  first  free  people, 
founded  upon  liberty  and  equality,  and  acknowledging — nominally,  at  least  —  God  and 
Righteousness  as  rulers. 

"  Easter  must  always  be  the  Christianized  Passover.  Both  are,  in  several  senses,  festivals 
of  resurrection;  both  celebrate  the  release  of  the  earth  from  the  thraldom  of  winter;  Chris- 
tianity celebrates  the  physical  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  Judaism  commemorates  the  physical 
redemption  from  Egypt;  both,  again,  proclaim  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  necessity 
of  a  steadily  won  spiritual  freedom  and  moral  progress.  This  is  no  latter-day  liberalism, 
for  the  ancient  rabbis  already  gave  the  Passover  this  spiritual  significance. 

"  The  Passover  is  thus  to  be  annual  proof  of  his  invincible  faith  in  the  triumph  of  those 
universal  ideals  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  festival,  /'.  e.,  Freedom  and  Justice,  the  one 
impossible  without  the  other.  Indeed,  through  justice,  freedom  shall  come  to  all  the 
earth.  I  am  not  free,  unless  all  men  are  free.  No  one  is  sure  of  justice,  until  all  are  sure 
of  it.  In  this  spirit  the  Jew  is  supposed  to  celebrate  his  Passover,  and  to  make  universal 
application  of  his  particular  festival.  Thus  always  the  Jew  dreams  the  universal  dream." — 
Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer.  In  the  Revelation,  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb  blent!  to- 
gether in  a  common  joy,  but  the  note  of  the  latter  song  is  sweeter,  louder,  more  universal, 
more  divine. 

2.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Sign  ok  the  New  Covenant  of  God  with  his  people. 
Dr.  Trumbull,  in  his  latest  book,  The  Covenant  of  Salt,  gives  some  most  helpful  light  from 
the  Orient  on  this  subject.  Salt  represents  the  blood  —  the  life.  Bread  is  a  recognized 
representative  of  the  flesh.  We  see  thus  the  strong  and  beautiful  significance  of  this  sym- 
bolic rite,  —  the  oneness  of  each  disciple  with  Jesus,  in  an  everlasting  covenant  of  life  and 
love,  of  perfect  spiritual  union. 

The  covenant  is  devotion  to  Christ  and  to  his  cause  on  our  part,  a  kind  of  oath  of 
allegiance;  and  on  God's  part  the  promise  of  eternal  life  and  salvation  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  of  a  new  heart,  a  new  nature,  and  all  that  a  heavenly  Father  can  give  his 
children. 

This  is  a  powerful  reason  for  joining  some  church  of  Christ. 

3.  It  is  a  Memorial  Service.  It  keeps  in  remembrance  the  person  and  life  of 
Christ;  what  he  was,  what  he  did,  what  he  said.  It  makes  him  a  living  reality.  All  the 
light  and  glory  and  love  of  Jesus,  his  whole  personality,  come  before  us  in  this  ordinance. 

3" 
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It  is  a  memorial  of  the  infinite  love  of  God  in  sending  his  only  begotten  Son.  It  is  a 
memorial  of  what  Jesus  has  done  for  us  by  dying  on  the  cross,  and  what  we  owe  to  him  of 
love  "  It  was  a  great  demand  which  He  made  on  faith,  and  it  was  needful  to  sustain  it 
bv  outward  signs,  so  that  the  senses  should  become  the  reinforcement  of  the  soul;  and  a 
man  be  better  able  to  believe  in  the  grace  of  God  when  He  saw  it  presented  without  Him 
in  a  symbol.  ...  The  Sacraments  we  all  hold  are  a  picture  of  the  Divine  Grace,  wherein 
we  are  taught  by  a  sensible  parable  the  love  of  God  and  the  reality  of  Christ's  sacrifice." 

4  The  Bread  teaches  that  Christ  is  the  food  of  the  soul.  "As  our  food  makes  our 
bodies  what  they  are,  and  becomes  in  us  bones  and  flesh  and  sinew  and  blood;  as  our 
intellectual  food  makes  our  minds  what  they  are,  coarse  or  refined,  barbaric  or  cultured, 
disciplined  or  wild  and  riotous,  so  our  spiritual  companionship  makes  our  spirits  what  they 

are." 

Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  made  a  study  of  fifty  representa- 
tive men  concerning  The  Best  Thing  College  Does  for  a  Man,  and  the  entire  drift  of  the 
testimony  was  that  the  most  these  men  got  from  the  college  was  inspiration  from  life 
contact  with  great  leaders. 

I  know  of  no  discordant  note  among  educators  in  the  testimony  that  "the  greatest 
thing  a  teacher  ever  brings  to  a  child  is  not  the  subject-matter,  but  the  uplift  which  comes 
from  heart  contact  with  a  great  personality." 

"  For  he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise." 

Souls  grow  by  contact  with  other  souls.  The  larger  and  fuller  the  Spirit  with  whom 
we  come  into  touch,  and  the  more  the  points  of  contact,  the  more  free  and  strong  is  our 
growth.  Life  kindles  life,  love  awakens  love,  courage  arouses  courage,  self-devotion  in- 
spires self-devotion;  thought  quickens  thought.  So  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
like  abiding  in  Christ,  seeing  him,  working  with  him,  loving  him,  becoming  acquainted 
with  him,  to  promote  the  growth  of  our  souls  in  every  good. 

But  Jesus  as  the  food  of  the  soul  is  vastly  more  than  this.  It  is  the  impartation  of  life 
and  strength  to  the  soul,  and  to  every  faculty.  "I  live,"  says  Paul,  "yet  no  longer  I, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me."     See  Gal.  2:  20;  Col.  2:  19. 

"  His  being  working  in  my  own, 
The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine." 

5.  The  Fruit  of  the  Vine,  "  the  very  essence  of  the  vine,  and  the  gathered  vigor 
of  creation,"  representing  the  blood  of  Christ,  makes  us  realize  the  atonement  for  our  sins, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  cleansing  us  from  all  sins.  The  evil  past  is  washed  away, 
blotted  out,  and  we  rise  to  newness  of  life. 

6.  A  Sacrament  "consists  of  two  parts,  the  outward  sign  and  the  spiritual  grace, 
*  the  visible  form  of  an  invisible  grace,'  and  if  either  be  obliterated  or  absorbed  in  the 
other,  the  result  is  confusion  and  loss.  .  .  .  The  power  of  God,  which  permeates  all  crea- 
tion, cometh  as  it  were  to  a  height  in  these  elements  of  water  and  bread  and  wine,  and 
through  them  sanctifies  and  satisfies  and  glorifies  the  soul."  But  it  does  this  only  for  the 
soul  that  receives  the  divine  grace.  The  mere  outward  and  formal  partaking  has  no  spiritual 
power. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  recall  at  this  point  Rabbi  Duncan's  comment  on  the  line  in 
Aquinas'  hymn  on  the  Eucharist,  Sumunt  boni,  summit  mali.  (The  good  receive,  the  bad 
receive.)  '  They  do  no  such  thing.  This  doctrine  is  my  abhorrence.  There  is  an  eternal 
difference.     The  latter  take  only  the  shell,  and  miss  the  kernel.'  " 

7.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Feast  of  Fellowship,  of  brotherhood,  of  intimate 
communion  with  one  another.  Its  celebration  is  a  kind  of  All  Saints''  Day.  We  become 
one,  not  only  with  those  around  us,  but  with  those  who  have  gone  before,  to  join  the 
heavenly  host. 

8.  It  is  a  Feast  of  Triumph.  It  was  the  sun  triumphing  over  darkness.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  second  coming,  of  the  perfect  triumph  of  his  king- 
dom; for  we  are  to  celebrate  it  till  he  comes.  It  contains  a  hope  and  a  promise  of  victory 
and  heaven.  Our  last  view  of  Christ  in  the  gospels  is  not  of  death,  but  of  an  ever-living 
Saviour,  who  once  was  dead,  but  now  lives  for  evermore.  It  shows  that  we  do  not  worship 
a  dead  Christ,  but  a  living  Christ,  risen,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  leading  the  hosts 
of  Christendom.  It  is  the  morning  star.  It  is  like  the  music  of  the  unseen  Highland 
regiment  coming  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Lucknow. 
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9.  It  is  the  holding  up  before  the  world  the  cross  of  Christ;  not  a  selfish  gathering  of 
a  few  saints,  but  a  proclamation  of  the  Saviour  for  all,  and  that  he  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

VIII.  The  Farewell  Discourses.  Late  Thursday  evening.  Recorded  in  John, 
chaps.  14-16.  These  words  are  full  of  promises,  of  comfort,  and  of  instruction,  and  will 
ever  be  read  with  more  interest  and  helpfulness  when  we  remember  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  spoken.  Union  with  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  as  his  successor.  The  gift 
of  power.     All  the  light  they  needed.     The  assurance  of  victory. 

IX.  The  Closing1  Prayer  (John  17).  Jesus  prayed  for  those  things  which  the 
disciples  most  needed,  for  themselves  and  for  the  Kingdom.     An  example  of  true  prayer. 

X.  The  Closing  Hymn.  —  30.  And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn.  Probably 
the  usual  psalms  (115-118)  with  which  the  Passover  closed,  and  which  were  very  fitting  to 
this  occasion. 
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JESUS  IN  GETHSEMANE —  Matthew  26  :  36-50. 
COMMIT  vs.  38,  39.    READ  Mark  14  :  32-52 ;  Luke  22  :  29-53. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.—  Luke  22:  42. 
INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

2.   Put   together  all    that   is    recorded  of 


1.  Compare  the  four  accounts  of  this 
period  and  make  a  connected  story.  Note 
especially  the  elements  of  the  sorrow  of 
Jesus,  and  the  victory  as  shown  in  the  hours 
that  followed. 


Judas,  and  note  the  landmarks  of  his  down- 
ward course,  the  partings  of  the  ways,  and 
the  lessons  of  warning. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

In  this  lesson  we  begin  to  realize  more 
clearly  the  heroic  side  of  Christ's  life.  It 
was  all  heroic,  but  here  the  heroism  of  his 
victory  over  the  worst  that  Death  and  Sin 
could  do  is  made  more  clear.  For  at  any 
time  he  could  have  escaped  from  the  tortures, 
and  endured  them  only  because  duty  and 
the  salvation  of  men  required  the  sacrifice. 

For  the  younger  children  one  of  Wilde's 
penny  pictures  of  the  Gethsemane  scene 
could  be  shown  as  the  starting  point  of  the 
lesson,  and  the  center  of  interest. 

This  lesson  furnishes  to  all  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  true  prayer  and  of  its  answer. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and  the 
betrayal,  in  all  four  Gospels. 


LEARN    BY   HEART. 

Vs.  39-41. 


Matt. 
Luke  22 


PARALLEL  ACCOUNTS. 

26:     36-57;     Mark     14:     32-5 
39-53;  J^n  18:  1- 


14: 
-11. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — Between  midnight  and  one 
o'clock  Friday  morning,  April  7.  The 
morning  of  the  day  of  crucifixion. 

Place.  — The  garden  of  Gethsemane,  on 
the  lower  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
opposite  Jerusalem. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  —  The  be- 
ginning of  his  great  passion. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  heroism  of  Christ. 

Why  Christ  divided  his  disciples  into  two  companies 

Sleeping  versus  watching  and  praying. 

What  was  the  "  cup  "  he  dreaded  to  drink  ? 

"  Thy  will  be  done." 

How  Christ's  prayer  was  answered. 

The  betrayal  by  Judas. 

Peter's  defence. 
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PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 
SUBJECT:  The  Two-fold  Battle 


and 


Victory  at  Gethsemane. 

I.  Gethsemane,    the   Scene    of    the 
Conflict  (v.  36). 

The  country  estate  and  oilpress. 

II.  The  Conflict   of  the  Bitter  Cup 
(vs.  36-39). 

The  outer  and  inner  guards. 
Jesus  praying  alone. 
The  bitter  cup  of  sorrow. 
What  made  the  cup  so  bitter? 
The  heroism  of  Jesus. 

III.  The    Victory      through     Prayer 

(vs.  39-46)- 

The  prayer. 

"  Thy  will  be  done." 

The  gentleness  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples. 

The  victory.     The  answer  to  his  prayer. 

IV.  The     Conflict    of    the    Traitor 

Within  the  Camp  (vs.  47-50). 

The  betrayal. 

The  motives  of  Judas. 

The  bitter  ingratitude. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

An  interesting  article  on  Gethsemane,  in 
The  Expositor  for  March,  1891.  Dr.  W.  J. 
Dawson's  Life  of  Christ  (1901)  is  very  vivid 
and  powerful  in  the  chapters  "  The  Traitor," 
and  "The  Arrest."  F.  W.  Farrar's  Silence 
and  Voices,  "  Prayer  the  Antidote  to  Sor- 
row "  ;  Sidney  Lanier's  Poems,  "A  Ballad 
of  Trees  and  Their  Master "  ;  H.  W. 
Beecher,  Series  7,  "  Physical  Hindrances  to 
Spiritual  Life;  "  his  Sermon,  "Thy  will  be 
done,"  is  very  strong.  Peloubet's  Sugges- 
tive Illustrations  on  Matthew  and  on  John, 
The  Expositor'' s  Greek  Testament  (Bruce). 
The  Teachers'*  Commentary  on  Mattheio 
(Peloubet).  Poem,  "  Strive,  yet  I  do  not 
promise";  Trench's  Poems,  "The  Sup- 
pliant." Stalker's  Imago  Christi,  "Christ 
as  a  Sufferer."  Dr.  Hillis'  Investment  of 
Influence,  p.  226.  Dr.  Alexander  McKen- 
zie's  A  Door  Opened,  the  chapter  on 
prayer. 


36.  '  Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  unto  a  place  called  Geth-sem'a-ne, 
and  saith  unto  jft  disciples,  Sit  ye  here,  while  1  go  ^SUS^Sr. 

37.  And  he  took  with  him  Peter  and  2the  two  sons  of  Zeb'e-dee,  and 
began  to  be  sorrowful  and  8orer^oubied. 


1  Mark  14  :  32-35  ;  Luke  22  :  39  ;  John  18  :   1. 


2  Matt.  4  :  21. 


THE  TWO-FOLD  BATTLE  AND  VICTORY  AT  GETHSEMANE. 

I.  Gethsemane.     The  Scene   of   the    Conflict        —  V.  36.   Then     cometh 

Jesus  with  them,  from  the  upper  room  in  Jerusalem.  The  journey  was  probably  between 
half-past  eleven  and  midnight.  From  the  various  statements  "  we  have  to  think  of  Jesus 
as  quitting  the  town  by  one  of  the  gates  of  the  eastern  wall,  descending  into  the  Kidron 
valley,  crossing  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  reascending  on  the  other  side."  —  Encyc.  Biblica. 

The  Greek  word  for  place  is  chorion,  answering  to  the  Latin  "  villa,"  and  so  translated 
in  Lasserre's  well-known  French  translation.  "  In  Latin  villa  meant  rather  a  country 
house,  such  as  in  Switzerland  would  be  called  a  '  campagne,'  without  the  notion  of  grandeur 
which  attaches  to  the  term  country  seat."  It  was  an  enclosure  with  farm  buildings,  with 
an  orchard  of  olive  trees,  and  an  oil  press  which  gave  the  name  to  the  estate.  There  was 
a  gate  to  the  outer  wall,  separated  from  the  house  by  an  open  space. 

An  article  in  The  Expositor  argues  that  it  belonged  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark,  a 
wealthy  widow.  The  fact  of  a  house  and  outbuildings  within  the  garden  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand the  situation  better.  It  furnishes  a  place  where  the  eight  disciples  could  be  shel- 
tered that  cool  April  night  while  Jesus  was  praying  within  the  garden.  And  it  explains  the 
story  given  by  Mark  (14:  51,  52)  of  a  young  man  who  followed  Jesus  when  arrested  as  if 
he  desired  to  render  help.  He  had  on  only  a  linen  sheet  over  his  night  clothes,  which 
would  be  natural  if  he  were  asleep  in  the  house  and  were  suddenly  awakened  by  the  noise. 
It  was  thus  one  of  the  familiar  homes  of  Jesus  (John  18:  2).  The  same  idea  is  suggested 
by  Encyc.  Biblica.  "The  present  Gethsemane  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  is  almost  a  square,  160  by  150  feet,  and  contains  eight  venerable  olive 
trees.  The  name  means  '  oil  press,'  an  emblem  of  trial,  distress,  agony."  —  Edersheim. 
The  eight  olive  trees,  with  "  their  gnarled  trunks  and  scanty  foliage,  will  always  be 
regarded  as  the  most  affecting  of  the  sacred  memorials  in  or  about  Jerusalem." — Dean 
Stanley. 

II.  The  Conflict  of  the  Bitter  Cup.  —Vs.  36-39.  The  Outer  Guard.  Sit  ye 
here,  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder,  deeper  into  the  garden 
shades.  Eight  of  the  disciples  remained  here,  as  an  outer  guard  against  surprise  and  inter- 
ruption, like  the  picket  guards  of  an  army. 

The  Inner  Guard.     37.  He  took  with  him  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
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Matthew  26:  36-50. 


38.  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  '  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death  :  X<fe  ye  here,  and  watch  with  me. 

39.  And  he  went  forwMd"iittie,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  2  prayed,  saying, 
3  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  4  let  this  cup  pass  „W(lt7  from  me  :  neverthe- 


less 5  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 


tvilt. 
wilt. 


away 


1  John  12  :   27. 

2  Mark  14  :  36  ;  Luke  22  :  42. 


3  John  12  : 
*  Matt.  20  ; 


27. 
22. 


5  John  5  :  30. 


James  and  John.     These  were  the  three  who  had  seen  his  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration, and  were  best  prepared  to  sympathize  with  him. 

These  were  the  inner  guard.  Both  guards  were  to  watch  and  pray,  lest  they  enter  into 
temptation  (v.  41 ).  They  were  his  guard  against  intrusion,  and  he  bade  them  (v.  38) 
tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  me  in  loving  sympathy. 


"  As  Thebes  of  old,  so  has  the  human  soul 
Her  hundred  gates  .  .  . 

"  Aye,  and  it  needs  strong  guard  at  every  gate ; 
Outside  are  roving,  warring  hosts  of  sin, 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  who  ever  watch  and  wait 
To  steal  unhindered  in. 


"  There  to  lay  waste  the  temple  and  the  shrine, 
To  fire  with  torch,  to  rob,  to  smite  with  sword, 
To  ruin  and  make  desolate  this  divine 
Fair  city  of  the  Lord. 

"  Then,  O  my  soul,  knowing  the  fate  that  waits 
One  careless  hour,  a  faithful  vigil  keep  ! 
Set  sentinels  at  all  thy  hundred  gates, 
Nor  let  them  faint  nor  sleep  !  " 

—  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates. 

Jesus  Praying  Alone.  39.  And  he  went  a  little  farther,  "  about  a  stone's 
throw  "  (Luke)  from  the  chosen  three.  He  kneeled  down  (Luke)  and  fell  on  his  face, 
on  the  ground  (Mark).      Here  he  prayed  alone.      "  lie  trod  the  wine-press  alone." 

"Alone,  that  worn-out  word, — 
Yet  all  that  poets  sing,  and  grief 

hath  known 
Of  hopes  laid  waste,  knells  in  that 
word,  Alone." 

—  Buliver. 


The  Bitter  Cup  ok  Sor- 
row. Note  the  various  ex- 
pressions used  to  describe  his 
sorrow.  37.  And  he  began 
to  be  sorrowful,  a  general 
term,  and  very  heavy. 
Greek,  ademonein  from  a,  not, 
and  demos,  at  home.  The  sor- 
row of  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  a  homesick  grief,  a  deep 
distress. 

38.  Exceeding  sorrow- 
ful, perilupos,  from  peri, 
around  about,  surrounding, 
and  lupe,  sorrow ;  encom- 
passed with  sorrow,  as  with 
an  atmosphere,  or  as  with  a 
besieging  army.  Mark  (14: 
33)  says  he  was  sore  amazed, 
ekthambeisthai,  from  ek,  ut- 
terly, entirely,  out  and  out, 
and  thambos,  amazement,  ut- 
terly amazed,  implying  "  that 
the  disclosure  of  the  sorrow 
came  upon  him,  if  not  liter- 
ally as  a  surprise,  at  least  with 
new  and  unexpected  force." 
He  had  a  clearer  vision  of 
what  lay   before  him.      Even 
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unto  death.  The  sorrow  was  so  heavy  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  crush  him  to  death 
like  the  barbarous  peine  forte  et  dure,  commonly  known  as  pressing  to  death,  when  great 
weights  were  "  put  upon  the  prostrate  prisoner,  till  he  pleaded  or  died." 

Luke  (22:  44)  says  he  was  in  an  agony,  agonia,  from  the  intense  contests  of  the  games 
where  the  athletes  strove  even  to  death.  The  Greek  tense,  aorist,  "suggests  a  growing 
intensity  in  the  struggle,"  so  that  his  sweat  became  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling 
down  upon  the  ground  (Luke).     This  was  the  "strong  crying  and  tears  "  of  Heb.  5:  7. 

What  Made  the  Cup  so  Bitter?  39.  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  The  cup  is 
that  which  holds  something  for  one  to  drink.  This  cup  was  filled  with  the  deadly  sorrows 
described  above,  and  all  the  sufferings  which  lay  before  him  during  the  following  hours, 
including  the  unspeakable  agonies  of  the  crucifixion.  It  was  aintter  draught  he  dreaded  to 
drink.  The  shrinking  from  this  cup  was  no  mark  of  weakness  or  cowardice.  His  position 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  one  who  goes  into  battle,  or  even  to  the  fiery  stake. 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck  in  his  Marco  Bozzaris  states  an  almost  universal  fact.  To  a  warrior 
hero  leading  an  army  in  the  enthusiasm  of  battle  death  often  comes 

"  As  welcome  as  the  sight 
Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men," — 

while  no  one  slowly  faces  death  alone,  and  sees  it  coming  in  horrible  form,  but  feels  its 
horrors,  unless  he  is  too  stupid  and  dull  to  know  what  courage  is,  then  death 

"is  terrible  — the  tear,  And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier;  Of  agony  is  thine." 

The  more  highly  organized  any  being  is,  and  the  more  capable  he  is  of  the  highest  joy, 
so  much  the  more  is  he  sensitive  to  pain.  Thus  a  musician  is  tortured  by  a  discord  unnoticed 
by  others.  Thus  all  pain,  whether  physical  or  spiritual,  was  more  intense  to  Jesus  than  to 
others.  His  "  physical  organization,  unblunted  by  one  deviation  from  natural  ways, 
undrugged  by  one  excess,  was  surely  capable  of  a  range  of  feeling  as  vast  in  anguish  as  in 
delight."  In  Dr.  Dawson's  words,  "through  all  his  members  there  is  mutiny,  an  indig- 
nant opposition  of  every  atom  of  his  being  to  man's  direst  foe,  an  infinite  repugnance  to 
the  tyranny  of  death."  Jesus  was  alone.  He  knew  his  disciples  would  forsake  him, 
and  one  would  betray  him.  His  cause  seemed,  humanly,  to  be  a  failure.  He  was  to  die 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work.  It  was  an  awful  hour  of  darkness.  He  was  bearing  the 
sins  of  the  world.  He  saw  in  death  much  more  than  brief  physical  suffering.  It  was  the 
penalty  of  sin,  it  was  a  symbol  of  spiritual  death,  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  fires 
that  cannot  be  quenched,  of  all  the  agonies  which  flow  from  sin. 

Note  that  it  was  this  very  intensity  of  feeling  and  dread  which  proved  his  courage  and 
heroism.  Moral  courage,  not  indifference  to  danger,  is  the  highest  form  of  courage.  Two 
soldiers  were  charging  up  a  hill  with  their  regiment,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  capture  a 
battery.  "  When  half  way  up,  one  of  them  turned  to  the  other,  and  said,  '  Why,  you  are  as 
pale  as  a  sheet.  You  look  like  a  ghost.  I  believe  you  are  afraid.'  '  Yes,  I  am,'  was  the 
answer;  'and,  if  you  were  half  as  much  afraid  as  I  am,  you'd  have  run  long  ago.'  "  A 
friend  once  called  the  attention  of  Napoleon  to  the  blanched  face  of  an  officer  as  he  was 
marching  into  battle,  as  showing  that  he  was  a  coward.  Napoleon  replied  that  that  man 
was  the  bravest  officer  in  his  army;  for  he  saw  clearly  and  felt  keenly  his  danger,  and  yet 
went  fonvard  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  Jesus  felt,  but  he  never  hesitated,  never  turned 
back  from  the  way  of  the  cross,  but  feeling  most  intensely,  seeing  most  clearly,  he  went 
on  calmly,  majestically,  nobly,  and  became  the  Hero  of  the  Ages. 

III.  The  Victory  through  Prayer.  —  Vs.  39-46.  39.  O  my  Father.  The  father- 
hood of  God  is  the  basis  of  our  hope  in  prayer.  If  God  is  afar  off,  if  he  is  merely  a  "  bright 
spirit  increate,"  a  mere  "power  that  makes  for  righteousness,"  or  is  entangled  in  the 
machinery  of  his  laws,  then  prayer  is  useless.  But  if  he  is  our  Father,  with  a  father's 
heart,  a  father's  love,  a  father's  power  to  use  his  laws  and  help  his  every  child,  then  prayer 
has  a  meaning  and  a  power.  If  it  be  possible.  Observe  the  variation  in  expression. 
Matthew  says,  "If  it  be  possible;  "  Mark,  "  All  things  are  possible; "  Luke,  "  If  thou  be  will- 
ing." The  spirit  of  the  prayer  is  seen  by  combining  the  accounts.  Might  it  not  be  possible 
to  find  some  other  way  of  saving  men?  Nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  as  I  would  like. 
Leave  me  wholly  out  of  the  account.  But  as  thou  wilt.  What  in  your  loving  wisdom  you 
see  to  be  wise  and  best.  This  is  my  prayer  and  desire.  I  do  not  merely  submit  to  your 
will,  but  desire  it,  pray  for  it.  He  could  easily  have  escaped.  He  could  have  had  the 
twelve  legions  of  angels  for  his  defense  (Matt.  26:  53),  if  that  had  been  best. 
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November  ii.  JESUS  IN  GETHSEMANE.  Matthew  26:  36-50. 

40.  And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth  them  d£lmg,  and  saith 
unto  Peter,  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ? 

41.  'Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation:  the  spirit 
indeed  |*  willing,  but  the  flesh  j*  weak. 

.  -       He  went  away  again  the  second  time,   „„  J      r»raved      Savin°r       O     mV     Father      if      this 
42-      Again  a  second  time  he  went  away,     <*llu      pirtjcu,     aa^iu^,,     vy     my     i  ctiiici,     il      wis 

cupcannotnot  Pass  a  way,  frora  me'  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done. 

43.  And  he  came  again  and  found  them  as^eeeyng,'n:  Ior  their  eyes  were 
heavy. 

1  Mark  13  :  33  ;   14  :  38;   Luke  22  :  40  ;   Eph.  6:  18. 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  faith  and  of  prayer,  the  desire  to  do  God's  will,  to  suffer 
God's  will,  to  give  one's  self  to  bringing  the  whole  world  to  the  state  when  God's  will 
shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

"  Thy  will  be  done  "  means  far  more  than  merely  enduring  the  suffering  God  sends.  It 
means  doing  His  will  in  our  business,  in  our  homes;  everywhere  living  according  to  God's 
laws  and  principles.     It  means  carrying  out  his  plans  for  the  redemption  of  men. 

40.  And  he  cometh,  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  three  to  watch.  lie  did  this 
three  times  during  this  awful  hour,  apparently  to  come  into  touch  with  their  human  sym- 
pathy as  they  should  watch  and  pray  with  him.  The  more  loving  the  heart  the  more  help- 
ful is  fellowship  and  sympathy.  Every  wise  person  accepts  of  all  the  sympathy  and  help 
he  can  get.  To  throw  this  away  is  to  reject  one  of  the  best  aids  God  has  given  us  in  our 
times  of  trial  or  of  labor.  And  findeth  them  asleep.  Luke,  the  physician,  gives  the 
cause:  it  was  from  sorrow.  Their  very  grief,  not  stupidity  nor  indifference,  made  "their 
eyes  heavy."  We  are  to  remember  that  it  was  very  late,  after  midnight,  long  after  their 
accustomed  hour  of  sleep;  they  had  been  amid  very  exciting  scenes,  with  their  minds  in- 
tensely strained,  and  now  a  reaction  had  come,  of  silent  stillness  and  darkness.  And  yet 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  they  had  had  a  deeper  sympathy  with  Christ  and  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  crisis,  they  would  have  kept  awake,  and  not  been  found  sleeping  on 
guard.  Saith  unto  Peter,  who  had  been  so  confident;  who  was  the  leader,  with  the 
most  alacrity  of  all.  Could  ye  not  watch  .  .  .  one  hour?  How,  then,  can  you  en- 
dure, as  you  think  you  can,  the  terrible  long  hours  to  come?  It  was  a  kindly  warning  to 
Peter  against  overconfidence.  Peter,  "the  rock,"  had  not  yet  become  the  hard, 
immovable  rock.     It  was  in  the  process  of  hardening. 

"  Observe  they  forgot  sorrow  in  sleep.  Christ  conquers  it  by  prayer.  Compare  with  the 
world's  forgetfulness  of  sorrow  the  Christian's  victory  over  it  (Rom.  5:  3;  8:  35-39)."  — 
Lyman  Abbott. 

41.  Watch,  keep  awake,  be  on  your  guard;  let  every  faculty  be  on  the  alert.  And 
pray.  Let  your  hearts  be  open  to  heaven  and  its  influences  as  well  as  to  earth's.  Use 
every  possible  means  of  help  and  defense  in  this  your  hour  of  need.  As  Jay  says,  "  Prayer 
without  watching  is  hypocrisy;  and  watching  without  prayer  is  presumption."  That  (in 
order  that)  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.  Assaults  without  cannot  injure  you  unless 
you  enter  into  the  spirit  of  temptation  and  breathe  its  poisonous  atmosphere.  "The  ship 
is  safe  in  the  ocean  so  long  as  the  ocean  is  not  in  the  ship."  The  spirit,  the  higher 
spiritual  nature,  with  its  will,  conscience,  affections.  Indeed  is  willing,  is  ready,  eager, 
desirous  to  do  what  is  right. 

Note  how  Jesus  recognizes  the  good  in  his  disciples,  their  real  sincerity  and  goodness. 
No  other  kind  of  reproof  is  right  or  effectual.  The  best  people  find  the  least  fault  with 
their  brethren,  and  are  the  most  ready  to  find  excuses  for  the  failures  of  others. 

But  the  flesh  is  weak,  the  body,  the  physical  nature,  with  all  its  natural  tendencies 
and  susceptibilities.     Therefore  all  the  more  should  they  be  on  their  guard. 

43.  He  came  .  .  .  again.  Even  his  warning  did  not  prevent  them  from  again 
falling  asleep. 

The  Victory.  The  Answer  to  His  Prayer,  i.  An  angel  came  from  heaven  and 
strengthened  him  (Luke  22:  43).  There  are  two  ways  of  answering  a  prayer  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  burden.  In  one,  the  burden  is  taken  away,  and  we  remain  the  same;  in  the 
other,  we  are  made  so  strong  that  the  burden  is  no  longer  a  burden  to  us;  as  what  would 
crush  a  child  is  but  sport  to  a  man.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  receiving  an 
answer.     Paul  kept  the  thorn  in  his  flesh,  but  God's  grace  was  made  sufficient  for  him. 

2.   His  prayer  was  answered  in  that  God's  will  was  done,  as  he  desired.     It  was  a  wise 
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44.  And  he  left  them-  again,  and  went  away,  aRain-  and  prayed  ^e  third 
time,  saying  again  the  same  words. 

45.  Then  cometh  he  to  {Jj|  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them,  Sleep  on  now, 
and  take  ^  rest :  behold,  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  man  is 
betrayed  "*£,  the  hands  of  sinners. 

46.  jg&,  let  us  be  going  :  behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  *$$$  me. 

47.  And  x  while  he  yet  spake,  lo,  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came,  and 
with  him  a  great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  of  the  people. 

48.  Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,  saying,  Whomsoever 
I  shall  kiss,  that 8ame  is  he :  %$*  him.  £a8t- 

1  Mark  14  :  43  ;  Luke  22  :  47  ;  John  18  :  3. 

will  for  him  and  for  the  world.  It  was  the  soul  of  his  prayer.  If  clearly  before  the  vision 
of  Jesus  there  had  appeared  two  choices,  the  one  of  escape  from  the  cross,  but  with  that 
also  the  failure  of  his  mission,  the  triumph  of  evil,  the  loss  of  unnumbered  souls,  no  crown, 
no  glory,  no  abiding  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  and  the  other  choice,  that  of  the  cross  and 
its  agony,  but  with  it  also  the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  ineffable  glory  of  God,  the  joys 
of  millions  of  the  saved,  the  crown  of  triumph  over  evil,  —  who  doubts  which  would  have 
been  his  real,  innermost  prayer?  His  prayer  was  answered,  for  the  cross  was  changed  to  a 
crown,  Gethsemane  into  paradise,  death  into  immortal  glory. 

"  Into  the  woods  my  Master  went,  "  Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  forspent  ;  And  He  was  well  content, 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came,  Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame.  Content  with  death  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him,  When  death  and  shame  would  woo  Him  last, 

The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him,  From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last ; 

The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him,  'Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him  last, 

When  into  the  woods  He  came.  When  out  of  the  woods  He  came." 

—  Sidney  Lanier. 

45.  Then  cometh  he,  for  the  third  time.  Saith  unto  them,  Sleep  on  now,  and 
take  your  rest.  Not  a  sarcasm,  not  a  reproof,  but  a  kindly  permission  of  love,  [esus 
had  fought  the  battle  and  won.  He  had  returned,  and  had  simply  to  wait  for  further  devel- 
opments. He  could  now  watch  for  himself,  and  what  little  time  remained  they  might  rest 
so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  weary  hours  soon  to  come. 

46.  They  waited  for  awhile,  and  then  came  the  sound  of  the  approaching  officers  and 
soldiers  with  swords  and  staves,  with  lanterns  and  torches  led  by  Judas.  Then  Jesus 
aroused  his  disciples  saying,  Rise,  let  us  be  going,  not  to  escape,  but  to  confront  the 
traitor  and  his  band. 

IV.  The  Conflict  of  the  Traitor  within  the  Camp.  — Vs.  47-50.  47.  Lo, 
Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came.  1.  The  leaders  did  not  dare  to  arrest  Jesus  openly, 
for  fear  of  awakening  the  inflammable  fanaticism  of  the  populace.  "At  first  sight  nothing 
could  seem  more  unlikely  than  that  there  should  have  been  the  least  chance  of  success  of  a 
Jewish  rising  against  the  Roman  power.  Yet  a  few  years  later,  in  May,  66,  such  a  rising 
was  successful.  An  exasperated  nation  is  capable  of  a  reckless  daring  which  seems  incredi- 
ble to  the  historian."  —  IV.  J.  Dawson,  D.D. 

2.  Judas  was  just  the  tool  whom  the  Pharisees  could  use  to  take  Jesus  in  one  of  his 
quiet  retreats  at  night. 

3.  Judas  himself  must  have  presented  some  characteristics  of  mind  and  spirit,  certain 
potentialities  of  usefulness  such  as  enabled  the  clay  of  Simon  to  become  the  rock  of  Peter, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  chosen  by  Jesus.  He  fell  partly  from  love  of  money,  as  many  a 
man  has  done  since,  and  partly  from  envy.  He  felt  that  his  abilities  had  not  been  recog- 
nized, and  others  like  John  and  Peter  had  been  chosen  often  before  him,  because  they  had 
grown  spiritually,  — a  greatness  he  could  not  recognize  and  weigh.  "  Vanity  enraged  is  a 
kind  of  madness."  The  brilliant  picture  of  a  glorious  kingdom  of  which  he  was  to  be 
treasurer  had  faded  away  and  "left  not  a  wreck  behind."  He  would  make  friends  with 
the  real  rulers  and  be  on  the  safe  side.  "  Men  of  such  type  are  by  no  means  so-rare  as  some 
may  imagine.     Robespierre,  the  evil  genius  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  another.     The 
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JESUS  BEFORE  CAIAPHAS.  Matthew  26:   57-68. 


49.  And  etfr0a^hTway  he  came  to  Jesus,  and  said,  Hail,  E£g»;  l  and  kissed 
him. 

50.  And    Jesus    said    unto    him,   2  Friend,    to&f&S&X^J^     Then 
th"yVame'  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and  took  him. 


1  2  Sam.  20  :  9. 


2  Psa.  41:9. 


man  who  sent  thousands  to  the  guillotine  had,  in  his  younger  days,  resigned  his  office  as  a 
provincial  judge,  because  it  was  against  his  conscience  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  a 
culprit  found  guilty  of  a  capital  offense.  A  third  example,  more  remarkable  than  either, 
may  be  found  in  the  famous  Greek,  Alcibiades,  who,  to  unbounded  ambition,  unscrupulous- 
ness,  and  licentiousness,  united  a  warm  attachment  to  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  Greeks. 
The  man  who  in  after  years  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  native  city,  and  went  over  to  the 
side  of  her  enemies,  was  in  his  youth  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  disciple  of  Socrates." 

49.  Hail  (Greek,  chaire,  rejoice,  be  well,  prosper),  master  ;  and  kissed  him,  katephi- 
lesen,  kissed  much,  kissed  again  and  again  ;  rained  kisses  upon  him. 

50.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Friend.  Not  the  common  word  for  friend,  philos, 
beloved,  but  hetaire,  comrade,  partner.    This  betrayal  was  a  very  bitter  experience  for  Jesus. 

Compare  Shakespeare's  account  of  Brutus  killing  Caesar,  his  most  intimate  friend. 

"  For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cssar's  angel  ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  ; 
For  when  the  noble  Cssar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms 
Quite  vanquished  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart." 

Dante  in  his  vision  of  hell  places  Judas  in  the  lowest  circles  of  the  damned.  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People  (i.  147,  148)  compares  King  John  with  Judas  ;  "  Foul 
as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence  of  (King)  John.  Judas  can  no  longer 
be  lonely."     The  end  of  Judas  was  a  tragic  failure. 


LESSON  VII.  — November  18. 

JESUS  BEFORE  CAIAPHAS.  —  Matthew  26:  57-68. 

COMMIT  vs.  67,  68.     READ  Mark  14  :  53-72 ;  Luke  22  :  54-71. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  —  Isa.  53 :  3. 

INDUCTIVE   STUDY    OF   THE   LESSON. 

A  Comparison  of  All  the  Accounts. 


HOW  TO  TEACH   THIS  LESSON. 

A  Harmony  is  very  useful  for  scholars  as 
well  as  teachers. 

The  order  of  events  should  be  carefully 
kept  in  mind. 

Those  parts  of  the  story  which  are  most 
instructive  to  us,  and  those  which  are  most 
referred  to  in  literature,  should  be  particu- 
larly noticed,  even  though  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  verses  printed  in  the  "  Notes  " 
and  Quarterlies. 

All  the  incidents  are  parts  of  one  whole, 
and  they  should  be  so  presented  to  the 
scholars  that  the  trial,  as  a  whole,  should 
make  its  deepest  impression. 


Provide  the  pupils  with  pads  and  pencils, 
and,  as  each  division  of  the  lesson  is  brought 
out,  have  each  one  write  it  down  with  a 
practical  lesson. 


THE   LESSON 

includes  the  whole  study  of  the  trial  before 
the  Jewish  authorities  (Matt.  26:  57 — 27: 
10),  with  the  parallel  accounts. 


PARALLEL  ACCOUNTS. 

Mark  14:  53—15:   1. 
Luke  22:  54-71. 
John  18:   12-27. 
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Matthew  26:  57-68. 


LESSON  VII. 


Fourth  Quarter. 


LEARN   BY  HEART. 

Vs.  63,  64;  Isa.  53:  6;  Heb.  4:  15,  16. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  and  the 
two  different  charges  brought  against  him  in  them. 

How  does  the  fact  of  these  two  trials  bring  out  more 
clearly  his  innocence  ? 

The  accusation  in  the  Jewish  trial. 

The  disciples  during  this  trial. 

Peter's  denials. 

The  mockeries. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

The  standard  works  on  the  trial  of  Jesus 
are  Professor  Stalker's  Trial  and  Death  of 
Jesus  and  Professor  Greenleaf's  Testimony  of 
the  Evangelists,  which  gives  three  accounts 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus, — one  by  Salvador, 
from  the  Jewish  point  of  view;  one  by  M. 
Dupin,  a  French  lawyer;  and  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Greenleaf,  of  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University.  Mabry's  Legal  View 
of  the  Trial  of  Christ  is  excellent  and  sug- 
gestive. (Standard  Pub.  Co.)  The  Trial 
of  Jesus,  by  Giovanni  Rosadi.  (Hutchin- 
son &  Co.)  (1905.)  The  Trial  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  legal  monograph  by  a  lawyer, 
A.  Taylor  Innes,  is  very  thoughtful  and  en- 
lightening. Ben  Hur  and  the  Prince  of  the 
House  of  David  make  the  scenes  very  vivid. 
On  Peter's  denials  see  Mrs.  Browning's 
Poems,  the  three  sonnets,  —  "The  Two 
Sayings  "  "The  Look,"  "The  Meaning  of 
the  Look."  On  the  disciples'  actions  at 
this  crisis,  Bruce's  Training  of  the  Twelve. 
"  The  Sheep  Scattered"  is  remarkable  for 
fairness  and  insight. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Several  hours,  from  some  time 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  Friday  morn- 
ing till  after  sunrise,  April  7,  A.  D.  30. 

Place.  —  The  palace  of  the  high  priest 
and  the  hall  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem. 

Place  in  the  Life  of  Christ. —  His 
trial  before  the  Jewish  authorities. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 
SUBJECT  :    The  Trial  Before  the 
Jewish  Authorities. 

I.  The  Arrest  (Matt.  26:  47-56). 

The  betrayal.     Jesus' request. 
The  arrest. 

II.  The  Conduct  of  the  Disciples  in 
this  Crisis. 

Judas.     The  eleven.     Peter. 

They  all  forsook  Jesus  and  fled. 

Reasons  for  this. 

Peter  and  John  in  the  palace  court. 

Peter's  three  denials. 

Sifted  as  wheat. 

III.  The    Scene    Before    Annas    (John 

18:  13-24). 

IV.  The    Trial   Before   Caiaphas   (vs. 

57-66). 

The  trial.     False  witnesses. 

Possible  array  of  true  witnesses. 

The  silence  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  declares  himself  to  be  the  Messiah. 

V.  Scenes  in   the   Palace  Court  (vs. 
67,  68). 

The  mockery.     Peter's  denials. 
The  charge  —  Blasohemy. 
The  sentence  —  Death. 

VI.  The  Heart  of  the  Lesson. 


The  Trial  before  the  Jewish  Authorities,  In  Which  the  Judges  Condemned 

Themselves. 

The  Most  Famous  Trial  In  the  World. 

Compare  the  Trials  of  Socrates,  Catiline,  Luther. 

I.  The  Arrest.  At  the  entrance  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  about  one  o'1  clock  Friday 
morning  (Matt.  26:  47-56;  Mark  14:  43-52;  Luke  22:  47-53;  John  18:  2-12). 

1.  The  betrayal  by  Judas. 

2.  Jesus  presents  himself  to  the  chief  priests,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers 
and  a  crowd. 

3.  The  officers,  astonished,  retreat  backward  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

4.  Jesus  requests  that  his  disciples  be  allowed  to  go  their  way. 

5.  The  officers  arrest  Jesus  and  lead  him  away. 

II.  The  Conduct  of  the  Disciples  in  this  Crisis. 

Judas  we  have  seen  betraying  his  Master.     He  was  outside  the  pale  of  discipleship. 

Peter,  in  his  determination  to  stand  by  his  Master  as  he  had  promised,  made  an  attack 
with  his  sword  upon  the  officers,  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus,  a  servant  of  the  high  priest, 
thus  implicating  Jesus  in  a  seeming  rebellion  against  Rome,  and  giving  color  to  the  charge 
of  the  Pharisees  that  he  was  setting  up  a  worldly  kingdom  against  Caesar.     It  was  a  bold, 
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rash  act,  but  contrary  to  instructions,  and,  therefore,  unwise,  and  a  failure.  Jesus  undid 
the  evil  by  healing  the  wound  and  bidding  Peter  put  up  his  sword. 

The  Eleven  Disciples  all  forsook  Jesus  and  fled. 

Let  not  him  that  has  never  been  tried  be  in  haste  to  condemn.  Be  as  kindly  in  your 
judgment  as  Jesus  was. 

"  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  "  at  them. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  wise  and  good  to  study  the  situation,  to  see  the  ideal,  to  have 
clearly  before  us  what  the  disciples  should  have  done,  wherein  they  failed,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  failure.  The  best  study  of  these  things  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  found  in 
Professor  Bruce's  Training  of  the  Tioelve,  chap.  27.  A  considerable  portion  of  what  is 
given  here  is  derived  from  that  work. 

1.  They  did,  in  a  way,  that  which  Jesus  told  them  to  do.  The  Captain  of  Salvation 
made  the  best  terms  with  his  captors  in  asking  them  to  let  his  disciples  go  their  way,  both 
for  Himself  and  for  the  interests  of  His  kingdom;  for  it  was  not  less  necessary  for  these 
that  the  disciples  should  live,  than  that  He  Himself  should  die. 

2.  They  were  forbidden  to  fight,  for  it  would  have  been  as  disastrous  to  Jesus'  kingdom 
as  it  would  have  been  useless  folly,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter.  While  in  the  supper  room 
Jesus,  to  convey  to  his  disciples  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  urges  them  to  be  prepared, 
even  to  selling  their  cloak  to  buy  a  sword  (Luke  22:  35-38).  But  that  he  was  not 
thinking  of  actual  fighting  with  swords  is  shown  by  his  answer  to  the  stupid  simplicity  of 
Peter's  remark,  "  Here  are  two  swords,"  —  "  It  is  enough,"  enough  for  those  who  were 
not  meant  to  fight  at  all.  The  very  idea  of  twelve  men  fighting  with  two  swords  against 
an  armed  band  of  Roman  soldiers  was  preposterous. 

3.  They  were  yet  inexperienced  and  untrained  in  such  circumstances  as  had  now  sur- 
rounded them.  They  were  raw  recruits  and  did  not  realize  that  they  were  on  the  march  to 
the  battlefield.  They  were  panic-stricken,  just  as  one  would  expect  sheep  to  flee  on  the 
appearance  of  the  wolf.  The  strongest  and  bravest  men  have  sometimes  felt  sick  and  faint 
when,  for  the  first  time,  brought  face  to—face  with  the  stem  iL,ulity~of~'battle.  Even 
Frederick  the  Great  ran  away  from  his  hrst  battle.  The  brave  Chaplain  Trumbull,  before 
his  hrst  experience  ol  bllUlf,  "  Was  by  IIP  Iheaus  sure  how  he  would  act  under  tire.  ""He 
wanted  to  safeguard  tliL1  only  danger  point  ot  wmcn  ne  actually  stood  in  real  and  conscious 
fear,  so  he  gave  orders  to  his  servant,  Dick,  to  shoot  him  if  he  started  to  run  to  the  rear. 
That  would,  at  least,  prevent  him  from  disgraci.ig  the  cause  which  he  represented."  But 
in  actual  conflict,  and  while  doing  his  duty,  he  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  So  the 
disciples  became  a  few  weeks  later. 

4.  While  Jesus  was  with  them  they  stood  the  test  though  others  forsook  him.  But 
now  Jesus  was  a  captive,  going  to  a  prison  instead  of  a  throne,  and  instead  of  being  a 
crowned  king  was  on  his  way  to  be  executed  as  a  felon.  The  experience  was  too  great  for 
their  faith.  Their  faith  had  twined  around  a  false  theory  of  the  Messiah's  mission  and 
career,  and  now  "  their  theory  went  down  like  a  tree  suddenly  smitten  by  a  whirlwind, 
carrying  the  woodbine  plant  of  their  faith  along  with  it." 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  their  weakness?     "Their  spiritual  character  at  this  season 
was  deficient  in  certain  elements  which  give  steadiness  to  the  good  impulses  of  the  heart,  » 
and  mastery  over  the  infirmities  of  sentient  nature.     The  missing  elements  of  strength  were:  Ci. 
forethought,  clear  perceptions  of  the  truth,  self-knowledge,  and  the  discipline  of  experience."   I 

6.  Peter  and  John  followed  afar  off  (v.  58,  John  18:  15)  to  the  palace  where 
Jesus  was  tried.  They  went  into  the  inner  court,  John  having  entrance  there  through 
acquaintance  with  the  high  priest  (John  18:  15),  and  Peter  gaining  admission  through 
John.  In  the  court  they  were  with  officers  and  servants  gathered  around  a  fire  of  coals. 
The  hall  where  Jesus  was  tried  opened  into  this  court,  and  they  could  see,  or  easily  hear, 
what  was  going  on  during  the  trial. 

These  two  friends  of  such  opposite  temperaments  exhibited  a  certain  spirit  of  daring.  It 
was  brave  in  them  to  follow,  even  at  a  distance,  the  band  which  had  taken  Jesus  a  prisoner. 
It  showed  the  root  of  that  courage  which  a  few  months  later  they  showed  before  the  Council 
who  were  then  struck  with  their  boldness.  They  went,  not  only  urged  by  conscience,  but 
by  an  ardent  love  for  Jesus,  and  remained  among  his  bitter  enemies.  They  really  loved 
him  more  than  life. 

This  view,  as  presented  by  Professor  Bruce  and  the  consensus  of  the  Christian  world  is 
vastly  truer  than  that  of  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson  in  his  Life  of  Christ.  He  misrepresents  John 
as  behaving  worse  than  either  Peter  or  Judas,  because  he,  the  beloved  disciple,  "stood  in 
shameful  silence;  who  heard  false  witness  uttered,  and  was  tongue-tied  by  his  cowardice; 
who  saw   cruel  blows   struck,   .   .    .   and  made  no  protest;  who  .    .   .   knew   not  himself  a 
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coward,  nor  wept  remorseful  tears  with  Judas,  nor  tears  of  sacred  penitence  with  Peter." 
No  one  knows  what  he  did  or  said.  Protest  or  interference  was  simply  impossible.  The 
whole  picture  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  John. 

Peter's  Denials.  During  these  hours  of  darkness,  surrounded  by  enemies,  Peter 
thrice  denied  his  Lord.  He  had  entered  into  temptation,  against  which  his  Lord  had 
warned  him  to  watch  and  pray.  The  main  charge  against  him  was  prominently  made  by  a 
kinsman  of  Malchus,  who  had  seen  Peter  in  the  garden,  and  Peter  was  really  in  great 
danger. 

And  he  fell,  — fell  again  and  again.  Then  Jesus  looked  at  him,  into  his  very  heart, 
"  with  eyes  that  went  like  lightning  to  the  quick  of  his  conscience."  The  cock  crowed  the 
hour.  Peter  remembered  the  warning,  and  went  out  and  wept  the  bitterest  tears  of 
repentance. 

"  The  Saviour  looked  on  Peter.     Aye,  no  word,  Or  pale-cheeked  martyrs  smiling  to  a  sword, 

No  gesture  of  reproach  !     The  heavens  serene,  Have  missed  Jehovah  at  the  judgment  call  ; 

Though  heavy  with  armed  justice,  did  not  lean  And  Peter  from  the  height  of  blasphemy  — 

Their  thunders  that  way  !     The  forsaken  Lord  '  I  never  knew  this  man  '  —  did  quail  and  fall, 

Looked  only  on  the  traitor.     None  record  As  knowing  straight  that  God,  and  turned  free 

What  that  look  was;   none  guess  ;    for  those  who  And  went  out  speechless  from  the  face  of  all, 

have  seen  And  filled  the  silence,  weeping  bitterly." 
Wronged  lovers  loving  through  a  death-pang  keen,  —  Mrs.  Browning. 

Note  i.  Peter  entered  into  temptation,  led  on  by  mingled  motives,  courage,  self-suffi- 
ciency, love  to  his  Master,  and  unbelief.  Having  began  to  go  wrong  he  was  like  a  man  in 
a  quicksand,  sinking  deeper  with  every  effort  to  advance.  Jesus  had  warned  him  to  watch 
and  pray.     Jesus  himself  prayed  for  him  that  his  faith  might  not  fail. 

"  O  thou  child  of  many  prayers, 
Life  hath  quicksands,  life  hath  snares." 

Had  he  gone  into  the  court  as  an  open  follower  of  Jesus,  he  would  have  been  safer  from 
falling,  but  he  took  a  place  among  the  enemies  of  Jesus  as  one  of  them.  The  only  safe 
way  is  to  keep  out  of  temptation,  or,  when  forced  into  it,  to  be  so  full  of  faith  and  courage,  so 
active  in  helpfulness  that  it  cannot  harm  you;  as,  according  to  the  legend,  the  fires  of  hell 
could  not  burn  the  saint  cast  into  them,  because  his  soul  was  full  of  heaven. 

Note  2.  It  was  now  that  Peter  was  "  sifted  as  wheat."  Part  of  what  he  thought  was 
wheat  was  really  chaff,  and  this  terrible  sifting  under  temptation  blew  away  in  the  roughest 
manner  most  of  the  chaff,  —  his  inconstancy,  his  fiery  temper,  his  self-confidence,  but  pre- 
served all  the  good  in  his  character,  purified  and  perfected.  He  was  made  permanently 
better.  It  was  a  turning-point  in  his  spiritual  history,  "  a  second  conversion  more  thorough 
than  the  first."  He  gained  experience,  a  deeper  insight  into  himself  and  into  man,  a 
stronger  faith,  a  more  loving  and  obedient  heart.  So  that  he  could  henceforth  obey  the 
injunction  Jesus  laid  upon  him  —  "When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren  " 
(Luke  22:  32),  and  from  his  first  epistle  we  learn  that  he  used  this  experience  in  urging 
others  to  escape  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen  (1  Pet.  3:  15;  5:  6-10). 

Note  3.  That  this  sifting  was  done  by  Satan.  God  permitted  the  sifting  of  Peter, 
not  that  he  might  fall  as  Satan  desired,  but  that  he  might  overcome.  The  sifting  by  temp- 
tation was  necessary  for  Peter's  higher  character  and  greater  usefulness,  but  his  falling 
before  temptation  was  not  necessary  to  them.  He  would  have  been  far  better,  far  more 
useful,  if  he  had  gained  the  victory. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  make  this  distinction  very  clear,  lest  we  encourage  others 
to  sin,  and  lead  them  to  feel  that  they  may  do  evil  in  order  that  good  may  come;  lest  we 
favor  the  satanic  doctrine  that  we  must  be  prodigals  before  we  can  be  the  best  Christians, 
and  take  "  a  mud  bath  "  in  order  to  be  most  useful  in  God's  work. 

We  can  be  good  in  spite  of  falls.  God  can  bring  good  out  of  evil.  That  is  his  glory, 
and  our  hope.     But  He  can  do  far  more  with  our  victories  than  by  our  failures. 

Tennyson  has  stated  this  well  in  his  In  Memoriam. 

"  How  many  a  father  have  I  seen,  Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
A  sober  man,  among  his  boys,  For  life  outliving  heats  of  youth, 

Whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish  noise,  Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green  :  To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round  ? 

And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give,  Hold  thou  the  good  :   define  it  well : 

That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown,  For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown  Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 

The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live  ?  Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell." 
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57.  l  And  they  that  had  MAt££oa  Jesus  led  gj  away  to  thehouseof  Ca'ia-phas 
the  high  priest,  where  the  scribes  and  the  elders  were  gathe%7tbosedt'her. 

58.  But  Peter  followed  him  afar  off,  unto  the  c£g0lt&tU  an<*  e™e& 
in,  and  sat  with  the  %%£*'  to  see  the  end. 

59.  Now   the    chief    priests-    andelder8-    and   th^'Jhoie    council-   sought  false 
witness  against  Jesus,  that  they  might  Pu*  nim  t0  death  ; 

60.  ,Bnui .Wound  it'no':    though    2many   false    witnesses    came 

At  the  last      Mmo3h»n    false  witnesses, 
But  afterward   Came      IWO, 


yet  found  they  none. 


1  Mark  14  :   53  ;   Luke  22  :   5+  ;  John  18:   12. 


Psa.  27:  12  ;   Mark  14  :   55. 


3  Deut.  19  :   15. 


Note  4.  We  are  in  danger  of  emphasizing  Peter's  sin  more  than  his  repentance.  But 
it  is  unjust  to  Peter  and  his  Cause.  He  fell  for  one  hour,  he  lived  a  new  life,  full  of  good- 
ness, self-denial,  and  usefulness  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is  not  good  to  dwell  more 
on  the  battle  than  on  the  victory.  The  brief  defeat  is  a  much-needed  warning,  the  victory 
is  an  eternal  hope. 

III.  The  Scene  before  Annas  (John  18:  13-24). —  Palace  of  the  high  priest. 
Toward  2  o'clock.  Jesus  was  taken  first  to  Annas,  an  old  man  of  70  years,  formerly  high 
priest,  a  man  of  great  influence,  ambitious  and  arrogant,  and  virtually  at  the  head  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  though  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas  was  the  nominal  high  priest.  Here  Jesus 
remained  bound,  while  Annas  questioned  him.  Here  Peter  and  John  came.  Here  Peter 
warmed  himself  by  the  fire  of  coals  and  first  denied  his  Master.  Here  Jesus  was  struck  by 
an  officer  because  he  spoke  the  truth  and  resented  the  insult. 

IV.  The  Trial  before  Caiaphas.  — Vs.  57-66.    The  Trial.    57.  Led  him  away 

to  Caiaphas,  who  had  sent  the  officers  forth  to  take  Jesus.  Probably  in  the  same  building 
as  Annas,  and  connected  with  the  same  inner  court.  Here  were  gathered  together  the 
scribes  and  the  elders,  and  the  chief  priests  (Mark). 

59.  And  all  the  council,  the  Sanhedrin  as  a  whole,  at  an  irregular  meeting,  for  it  was 
illegal  because  held  before  sunrise.  "  It  was  a  packed 
jury,  a  star-chamber  of  self-appointed  assessors."  The 
object  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  was  to  condemn  him  and 
to  give  him  over  to  the  Roman  authorities  for  crucifixion 
before  his  friends  could  rally  and  interpose  in  his  behalf. 
Sought  false  witness  against  Jesus,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  condemn  him  by  any  true  accusations.  To 
put  him  to  death.  This  they  had  determined  for 
reasons  of  their  own.  What  they  wanted  now  was  some 
plausible  pretext. 

60.  But  found  none,  nothing  available,  nothing 
which  would  prove  any  serious  charge. 

The  True  Witnesses  They  Might  Have  Had. 
They  did  not  want  true  witnesses,  but  only  such  as  would 
prove  him  guilty  of  offences  against  the  law.  And  there 
could  be  no  true  witnesses  with  such  testimony.  But  if 
they  had  been  seeking  the  truth,  what  an  array  of  wit- 
nesses they  might  have  found.  For  besides  his  followers 
who  knew  all  about  him,  there  were  multitudes  who 
could  tell  about  his  teachings.  There  were  companies 
of  those  who  had  been  lame  and  were  now  running  about 
telling  the  story  of  their  healing;  bands  of  those  who 
had  been  blind,  but  now  could  see;  lepers  who  had  been 
cleansed;  demoniacs  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind; 
sick  raised  from  their  beds,  and  dead  brought  to  life 
again;  sad  hearts  comforted;  sinful  souls  redeemed; 
ignorant  minds  enlightened;  wandering  ones  restored. 
It  is  still  the  same;  many  men  refuse  to  look  at  the 
true  witnesses  for  the  gospel,  which  are  many  and  strong. 

Two  False  Witnesses.  At  the  last  came  two 
false  witnesses.  There  must  be  two  witnesses  in 
order  to  convict  under  Jewish  law  (Deut.  19:  15). 


Caiaphas  (Sabastian    Lang). 

FROM  AN  OBERAMMERGAU  PHOTOGRAPH 
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61.  %$  said,  This-^an  said,  *I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God, 
and  to  build  it  in  three  days. 

62.  2And  the  high  priest  etoodBuP,  an^  said  unto  him,  Answerest  thou 
nothing  ?  what  ("h  which  these  witness  against  thee  ? 

63.  But  3  Jesus  held  his  peace.  And  the  high  priest  answereilan<i  said 
unto  him,  4 1  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou 
be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 


1  Matt.  27  :  40  ;  John  2  :  19. 

2  Mark  14  :  60. 


3  Isa.  53  :  7  ;   Matt.  27  :   12,  14. 

4  Lev.  5  :   1  ;   1  Sam.  14  :  24. 


Their  testimony  was  that  they  had  heard  (Mark)  Jesus  say: 

61.  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  etc.  "  The  utterance  of  words  tending 
to  bring  the  temple  into  contempt  was  regarded  as  so  grave  an  offence  that  it  afterward  formed 
a  capital  charge  against  the  first  martyr,  Stephen  (Acts  6:  13)."  —  Lyman  Abbott. 

The  testimony  was  false  because  it  was  a  garbled,  misapplied,  and  untrue  statement  of 
something   Jesus   had  really  said.     The  most  mischievous    falsehoods  are  of    this   kind. 

(1)  Jesus  had  said   that   if   they  destroyed  the   temple  he  would  restore  it   in   three   days. 

(2)  He  used  it  as  a  parable,  which  they  should  have  seen  as  such,  since  no  man  could  in 
three  days  restore  the  temple  which  had  been  46  years  in  building.  (3)  "An  inaccurate 
report  of  so  remarkable  a  saying  might  easily  go  abroad  (Matt.  27:  40).  So  that  these 
witnesses  may  have  borne  wrong  evidence  without  being  false  in  intention."  —  Exp.  Greek 
Test.  (4)  Even  if  literally  taken,  the  promise  to  restore  the  temple  proved  that  he  had 
no  hostility  to  it,  and  his  cleansing  it  had  shown  how  much  he  cared  for  it. 

The  Silence  of   Jesus.     62.  Answerest  thou   nothing  ?     Jesus  had  treated   the 

testimony  with  silent  contempt.      It  was  not  worth  replying  to,  and  no  explanations  would 

have  done  any  good.     What  is  it  ?     Why  do  you  not  explain? 

"  It  is  an  attempt  of  a  baffled  man  to  draw  Jesus  into   explanations  about  the  saying 

which  will  make  it  more  damaging  as  evidence  against  him."  —  Exp.  Greek  Test. 

63.   But  Jesus  held  his  peace.     See  Isa.  53:  7  and   1   Pet.  2:  23.     They  would  not 

accept  a  denial,  and  they  would  have  perverted  the  meaning   of   any  explanation   he  could 

make.     He  refused  to  "  cast  pearls  before  swine." 

It  is  a  difficult  question  many  times  to  know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silent. 

In  this  trial  Jesus  did  both,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  his  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast   Table,  O.  W.  Holmes  says,  "  If  you  had  a  bent  tube, 

one  arm  of  which 
was  the  size  of  a 
pipe-stem,  and  the 
other  big  enough 
to  hold  the  ocean, 
water  would  stand 
at  the  same  height 
in  one  as  in  the 
other.  Contro- 
versy equalizes 
fools  and  wise 
men  in  the  same 
way  —  and  the 
fools  know.  it. ' ' 

Jesus  Openly 
Declares  H  i  s 
Messiahship.  I 
adjure  thee  by 
the  living  God, 
I  put  you  under 
oath.  The  high 
priest's  only  hope 
was  to  get  Jesus  to 
say  something 
from   which    they 


Sanhedrin   in   Session. 
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November  18.  JESUS  BEFORE  CAIAPHAS.  Matthew  26:  57-68. 

64.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said  :  nevertheless  I  say  unto  you, 
1  Hlnceforth^B&i  see  the  Son  of  man  2  sitting  ™  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  ™n  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

65.  3Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  game's,  saying,  He  hath  spoken 
blasphemy;  what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses?  behold,  now  ye 
have  heard  {Jj|  blasphemy. 

66.  J!!*  think  ye  ?     They  answered  and  said, 4  He  is  J£^  of  death. 

67.  "Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face  and  bjjgjf  him:  and  6o£™  smote 
hf,n  with  "the  palms  of  their  hands, 

68.  2#°£  '  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  whh0°  is  he  that  ^1  thee  ? 

1  Dan.  7  :   13  ;  Matt.  16  :  27  ;   Luke  21  :  27  ;  John  1  :  51.  5  lsa.  50  :  6  ;  Matt.  27:  30. 

2  Psa.  no  :  1  ;  Acts  7  :  55.  &  Luke  22  :  63  ;  John  19  :  3. 

i  2  Kings  18  :  37  ;  19:  1.  7  Mark  14  :  65  ;  Luke  22  :  64. 

*  Lev.  24  :   16  ;  John  19 :  7.  a  Or,  rods. 

could  make  an  accusation.  Tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  Son 
of  God. 

64.  Thou  hast  said.     The  current  phrase  for  "  I  am,"  "  It  is  as  you  say." 

Jesus  breaks  his  silence  because  ( 1 )  silence  would  have  been  a  denial  of  the  truth  and 
of  his  whole  mission.  (2)  The  high  priest  had  a  right  to  ask  the  question,  and  it  gave 
Jesus  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  himself  as  the  Messiah  to  the  rulers  in  "whose  hands 
were  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless.  Rather,  "Nay,  more:  I  have  something 
more  startling  to  tell  you."  —  Exp.  Greek  Test.  Hereafter,  from  now,  forward  from 
now,  some  time  after  now.  "Christ's  glorification  began  as  soon  as  their  proceedings 
against  him  were  finished,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  Jewish  people  see  his  power." 
—  Prof.  Philip  Schaff.  Shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
power,  of  God  who  possesses  all  power.  You  seem  to  be  in  authority  now,  but  soon  all 
will  be  changed.  I  am  to  rule,  and  you  will  be  in  my  power.  Coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  See  Matt.  24:  30.  With  commotion  and  darkness  in  the  spiritual  realm,  not 
the  earthly.  They  might  kill  Christ's  body,  but  they  could  not  prevent  his  coming  again  as 
Messiah  and  King. 

65.  The  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  in  token  of  intense  indignation  and  grief, 
which  he  wished  to  express  before  others.  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy,  evil  speaking, 
slander,  against  God,  i.  e.,  really  treason  against  God  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and,  like 
treason  in  every  country,  punishable  by  death  (Lev.  24:  16). 

The  Verdict.  66.  What  think  ye  ?  He  put  the  question  to  vote.  The  Answer. 
He  is  guilty  of  death,  of  a  crime  that  demands  death  as  its  fitting  punishment.  This  was 
their  sentence.  But  having  formulated  the  charge,  they  must  adjourn  till  a  regular  meeting 
could  be  held  in  their  hall  after  sunrise,  for  the  sentence  to  be  passed  according  to  their 
legal  forms. 

V.  Scenes  in  the  Palace  Court.  —  Vs.  67,  68.    The  Mockery.    In  the  court  of 

Caiaphas1  palace.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  irregular  trial.  From  three  to  five  o"1 clock 
Friday  morning  (Matt.  26:  67,  68;    Mark  14:  65;   Luke  22:  63-65). 

67.  Then,  during  the  two  hours  while  waiting  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
did  they  spit  in  his  face,  the  meanest  of  insults.  The  act  practically  said,  You  are  the 
offscouring,  the  refuse  of  the  earth,  fit  only  for  the  basest  of  uses.  Then  follow  five  forms 
of  beating.  (1)  Buffeted  him,  struck  him  with  the  fist ;  (2)  smote  him  with  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  expressed  in  one  word  (derived  from  a  rod),  smote  him  with  rods, 
smote  him  in  the  face  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  boxed  his  ears  ;  (3)  in  Luke,  smote  him, 
from  a  word  meaning  to  flay,  to  skin,  to  beat,  to  thrash  ;  (4)  v.  68  smote  with  fists  or  swords; 
(5)  in  Mark,  blows  of  their  hands,  they  caught  at  him,  reached  after  him,  with  bloxvs  of  the 
fist  or  of  rods  (Mark).  Saying,  after  they  had  blindfolded  him  (Luke),  Prophesy  unto 
us,  thou  Christ.  Prove  that  you  are  a  prophet  by  telling  who  is  he  that  smote 
thee  ?     Thus  ridiculing  his  claims. 

The  Denials  of  Peter,  vs.  69-75,  occurred  at  this  time  and  place.     See  above. 

The  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  held  after  sunrise,  Mark  15:  1. 

The  Charge  brought  against  Jesus  was  Blasphemy. 

The  Sentence  was,  He  is  Worthy  of  Death. 
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Isaiah  5:   11-23. 


LESSON  VIII. 


Fourth  Quarter. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

1.  It  is  well  while  studying  the  actions  of  the  apostles  during  the  darkness  of  the  arrest 
and  trial,  to  look  within  our  own  souls  to  see  how  we  would  have  acted.  We  can  also  take 
comfort  from  their  struggles  and  their  repentance,  by  seeing  how  they  regained  power  and 
usefulness  by  being  rilled  with  the  Spirit  and  devoted  to  the  Cause. 

2.  It  is  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  we  bear  true  witness  to  Christ,  by  our  imitation  of  him, 
by  being  filled  with  his  Spirit,  by  bearing  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

3.  We  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  bearing  false  witness  through  misinterpretation  of 
his  words  and  example. 

4.  What  caused  the  high  priest  consternation  should  be  our  glory  and  joy,  — the  vision 
of  Christ  as  he  is,  our  Messiah  and  King,  and  the  assurance  of  his  coming  again  in  a 
redeemed  world. 

5.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  refuse  to  see  and  obey  the  truth.  Had  these  rulers  accepted 
Jesus  as  their  Messiah  they  would  have  saved  their  nation  and  themselves. 

Christ's  Trial  Now  Before  the  World,  (i)  Against  him  are  charged  the  mis- 
understandings of  his  teachings,  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  his  followers,  its  other 
worldliness,  etc.  (2)  In  reply  may  be  arrayed  all  that  Christianity  has  accomplished  in 
the  world,  —  the  changes  of  character  in  men,  the  education,  the  works  for  the  poor,  the 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  the  comforts  of  Christian  civilization.  The  map  of  the  world  itself 
refutes  the  charges. 


LESSON  VIII.  — November  25. 

THE  WORLD'S  TEMPERANCE  SUNDAY. 
Isaiah  5  :   11-23. 

commit  v.  11.    READ  1  Kings  20  :  13-21. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  — /  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection. 

1  Cor.  9:  27. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Make  a  list  of  all  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  bearing  upon  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

I.  Precepts  and  teachings. 


2.  Examples  of  using  and  of  abstaining. 

3.  Statements  of  the  results. 

4.  Statement  of    the    principles   lying  at 
the  basis  of  total  abstinence. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

On  Bible  authority,  we  speak  of  our  Sun- 
day-school work  as  shepherding. 

Sheep  have  enemies;  and  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  a  shepherd  shall  take  account 
of  these  enemies.  In  his  parable,  Christ 
tests  the  true  shepherd  by  what  he  does 
when  he  "  seeth  the  wolf  coming,"  the 
wolf  that  "catcheth"  and  "scattereth  the 
sheep." 

This  dealing  with  wolves  may  be  a  side 
of  shepherding,  a  side  of  Sunday-school 
work,  less  tender,  less  gentle,  less  pleasing, 
than  handling  lambs  and  leading  flocks  to 
green  pastures.  But  it  is  a  work  no  less 
necessary,  no  less  loving;  and  every  lover 
of  the  flock  will  accept  a  share  of  this  work 
of  building  barriers,  and  attacking  the 
enemy. 


Two  years  ago,  by  the  passing  of  a 
temperance  resolution,  the  Illinois  Sun- 
day-school Association  summoned  its  schools 
to  this  work  of  dealing  with  intemperance, 
the  "greatest  foe."  The  first  part  of  the 
resolution  provides  for  the  building  of  the 
barriers : 

The  Defence. 

We  commend  earnestly  to  the  Sunday 
schools  of  this  State,  their  officers  and 
teachers,  Faithfulness  and  Diligence  in 
teaching  the  quarterly  temperance  lessons  of 
the  International  series. 

The  latter  part  of  this  temperance  re- 
solution calls  for 

The  Attack. 
Earnestly  impressing   upon   the    children 
undying  hostility  to  saloons  and  to  the  liquor 
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November  25.  THE  WORLD'S  TEMPERANCE  SUNDAY.      Isaiah  5:   11-23. 


traffic  in  all  its  phases;  and  we  trust  that 
from  our  schools  will  arise  a  generation  who 
will  deal  such  sturdy  blows  at  this  giant  evil 
as  will  forever  banish  it  from  the  soil  of  this 
fair  State.  —  Mrs.  Zillah  Foster  Stevens, 
Temperance  Secretary. 


LEARN   BY  HEART 

Vs.  11,  20-22. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Probably  during  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  who,  following  a  time  of  great  pros- 
perity, had  introduced,  or  favored  vice, 
luxury,  idolatry,  and  intemperance.  Ahaz 
began  to  reign  about  742  B.  c,  ten  or  eleven 
years  after  the  founding  of  Rome. 

Place.  — Jerusalem  and  Judea. 

THE   REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  especially 
George  Adam  Smith's  volumes  on  Isaiah  in 
the  Expositor's  Bible. 

For  books  on  Temperance  see  Lesson  XIV. 
of  the  Third  Quarter.  Also  The  Effective 
Temperance  Committee,  by  Professor  Wells 
(5  cts.,  United  Soc.  Christian  Endeavor); 
Julia  Coleman's  Beauties  of  Temperance 
(2  vols.,  25  cts.  each,  Hunt  &  Eaton). 
"The  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,"  in 
Charles  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  ;  Newton's 
The  Giants,  "The  Giant  Intemperance." 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  times  and  condition  of  Judea  when  this  pro- 
phecy was  spoken. 

The  application  of  the  parable  of  The  Vineyard  to 
the  Jews,  to  our  nation,  to  ourselves. 

The  woes  that  flow  from  intemperance. 

The  dangers  of  moderate  drinking. 

The  slavery  of  intemperance. 

Calling  evil  good,  and  good  evil. 

The  value  of  pledge-signing. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

The  Historical  Circumstances. 
The  Garden  of  the  Lord  (vs.  1-7). 

The  Garden.     What  God  did  for  it. 

What  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 

The  failure.     The  result.     A  mirror. 

SUBJECT:  The  Effects  of  Intemper- 
ance upon  the  Garden  of  the  Lord. 

I.  It    Binds    the    Drinker     in     the 
Fetters  of  Appetite  (v.  ii). 

II.  It    Transforms    the    Angels     of 
Social  Life  into  Demons  (v.  12). 

III.  It  Transforms    Men    into   Slaves 

O-  13)- 

IV.  No  Class  of  Men  are  Exempt  (vs. 

13-16). 

V.  The  Harvest  of  Woes  (vs.  17-23). 

Note  to  boys. 
Warning  to  voters. 


The  Historical  Circumstances.  —  1.  The  reigns  previous  to  Ahaz  had  been  long 
and  prosperous,  and  prosperity  had  tended  to  worldliness.  This  was  rendered  more  possi- 
ble because  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  at  the  close  of  Joash's  reign,  the  Assyrians, 
who  had  been  receiving  tribute  from  northern  Israel  and  Syria,  seem  to  have  been  occupied 
elsewhere;  for  "  at  this  point  the  Assyrian  records  become  a  blank,"  till  after  the  most 
prosperous  part  of  Uzziah's  reign.  Then  came  the  reopening  of  the  conquests  of  Assyria 
and  the  dangers  which  threatened  Judah,  and  had  almost  destroyed  the  northern   kingdom. 

2.  In  Ahaz's  reign  the  threatenings  grew  nearer  and  louder,  like  the  rumblings  of  a 
volcano  before  an  eruption.  Reaching  into  other  lands,  he  not  only  brought  back  articles  of 
commerce,  but  luxury  and  idolatry,  vice  and  intemperance,  as  we  see  in  our  lesson  for 
to-day. 

3.  Then  came  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  to  stem  the  tide  of  ruin.  He  denounces  the  sins  of 
the  people.  He  points  to  evils  which  are  ravaging  the  northern  kingdom  for  the  very  sins 
which  are  increasing  in  Jerusalem.  He  preaches  righteousness,  and  shows  that  in  that  way 
only  can  his  country  be  saved.  He  comes  with  visions  and  dreams  and  ideals  of  what  is 
possible,  of  what  God  wants  them  to  be.  At  the  same  time  the  ideal  shows  them  how  far 
away  they  are. 

"  All  work  and  wisdom,"  says  Prof.  Geo.  Adam  Smith,  "  begin  in  dreams.  We  must 
see  our  Utopias  before  we  start  to  build  our  stone  and  lime  cities. 

'  It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body  ;  it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses  even  to  a  cleaner  stye ; 
It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  an  inch  inside 
The  dust  of  the  actual.'  " 

"  All  prophets  and  poets  of  patriotism  have  been  moralists  and  satirists  as  well.  From 
Demosthenes  to  Tourgenieff,  from  Dante  to  Mazzini,  from  Milton  to  Russell  Lowell,  from 
Burns  to  Heine,  one  cannot  recall  any  great  patriot  who  has  not  known  how  to  use  the 
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Isaiah  5:   n-23.  LESSON  VIII.  Fourth  Quarter. 

11.  1Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  $&  they  may 
follow  strong  drink ;  that  t^TiXlL  night,  gg  wine  inflame  them  ! 

1  V.  22  ;  Prov.  23  :  29. 


scourge  as  well  as  the  trumpet.  Many  opportunities  will  present  themselves  to  us  of  illus- 
trating Isaiah's  orations  by  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Cromwell,  who,  of  moderns,  most 
resembles  the  statesman-prophet  of  Judah;  but  nowhere  does  the  resemblance  become  so 
close  as  when  we  lay  a  prophecy  like  this  of  Jehovah's  vineyard  by  the  side  of  the  speeches 
in  which  the  Lord  Protector  exhorted  the  Commons  of  England,  although  it  was  the  hour  of 
his  and  their  triumph,  to  address  themselves  to  their  sins." 

The  Garden  of  the  Lord.  —  Vs.  1-7.  The  Garden.  "  Isaiah  adopts  the  resource 
of  every  misunderstood  and  unpopular  teacher,  and  seeks  to  turn  the  flank  of  his  people's 
prejudices  by  an  attack  in  parable  on  their  sympathies.  ...  In  a  picture  of  great  beauty 
Isaiah  describes  a  vineyard  upon  one  of  the  sunny  promontories  visible  from  Jerusalem. 
Every  care  has  been  given  it  of  which  an  experienced  vine-dresser  could  think."  —  George 
Adam  Smith. 

What  God  Did  for  It.  As  applied  to  Judah,  he  did  everything  possible  for  them, 
that  they  might  bring  forth  the  best  fruits.  He  placed  them  in  the  best  country  in  the 
world  for  the  purpose.  He  hedged  them  round  with  laws  and  divine  institutions,  and  with 
his  own  loving  care  defended  them  from  all  enemies.  He  planted  in  this  vineyard  the  vines 
of  his  promises,  his  word,  his  commandments,  institutions  of  religion,  instruction  in  holy 
things.  He  placed  there  the  wine-press,  which  represents  the  various  advantages  conferred 
on  the  people  to  help  them  to  bring  forth  good  fruit  and  present  it  to  the  Lord.  He  gave 
them  prophets  and  teachers,  and  hymns  and  Sabbaths.  He  prospered  them  in  worldly 
things  so  that  every  day  might  be  a  thanksgiving  feast.  He  gave  them  homes  and  children. 
He  gave  them  the  possibilities  of  paradise  regained. 

What  God  Had  a  Right  to  Expect.  Obedience,  true  worship,  morality,  faith,  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Failure.  But  the  expected  fruit  was  not  borne  on  these  vines.  "  He  looked 
that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes."  Gesenius  and  others 
think  the  plant  meant  is  the  monk's-hood  or  nightshade,  which  produces  berries  like  the 
grapes  in  appearance,  but  poisonous.  The  Arabs  call  them  wolf-grapes.  The  idea  is 
caught  by  one  of  our  poets  when  he  sings  of 

"  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  taste, 
And  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips." 

Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A. 

The  wild  grapes  represent  the  sins  described  in  the  lesson,  and  in  other  prophecies. 

The  Result.  The  vineyard  was  destroyed,  the  hedge  broken  down,  the  vines  laid 
waste. 

The  Mirror.  In  all  this  the  Israelites  saw  themselves.  It  was  a  picture  they  could 
understand.     The  destroyer  was  within  their  sight. 

Modern  Application.     Our  nation  is  such  a  vineyard. 

Each  soul  is  a  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Intemperance  is  one  of  the  bands  of  the  Assyrian  army  which  is  devastating  these 
gardens  of  the  Lord. 

SUBJECT:  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INTEMPERANCE  UPON  THE 
GARDEN  OF  THE  LORD. 

I.  It  Binds  the  Drinker  in  the  Fetters  of  Appetite.  —  V.  11.  Woe  unto  them. 

Not  a  wish,  but  a  warning;  not  vengeance,  but  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  That  rise  up 
early  in  the  morning.  The  first  thing  they  think  of,  the  first  and  most  urgent  business  of 
the  day,  is  "More  strong  drink."  "They  are  already  gone  into  captivity"  (v.  13). 
That  they  may  follow  strong  drink.  They  do  not  wait  for  its  fumes  to  tempt  them, 
but  seek  the  tempter.  That  continue  until  night.  Drinking  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
day.  It  absorbs  body  and  soul;  and  whosoever  drinks  intoxicating  liquors  at  all  is  in 
clanger  of  coming  to  that  state  where  drinking  is  his  main  business.  Till  wine  inflame 
them.  It  sets  him  on  fire  of  hell.  It  kindles  every  bad  passion.  It  excites  him  so  that 
he  sees  nothing  as  it  really  is.     He  is  no  longer  himself.     It  burns  up  body  and  soul. 
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12.  And  Hhe  harp-  and  the  ££;  the  tabret-  and  ,he  pipe,  and  wine,  are 
}JJ  their  feasts :  but  2  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither 
have  they  considered  the  operation  of  his  hands. 

13.  3  Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity,  4becaXiaekofl'eno  knowl- 
edge :    and    a  their    honourable    men    "rree  famished,    and    their    multitude 


arfAZd   with   thirst. 


1  Amos  6  :  5,  6.  3  Hos.  4:6.  a  Heb.,  their  glory  are  men  of 

2  Job  34  :  27  ;   Psa.  28  :  5.  4  Isa.  1:3;  Luke  19:  44.  /amine. 

Illustration.  "  A  man  seeing  a  wasp  creeping  into  a  bottle  filled  with  honey  that  was 
hanging  on  a  fruit  tree,  said,  '  Why,  you  sottish  insect,  you  are  mad  to  go  into  that  vial 
when  you  can  see  many  of  your  kind  there  dying  in  it  before  you.'  » The  reproach  is  just,' 
answered  the  wasp,  '  but  not  from  you  men,  who  are  so  far  from  taking  example  from  other 
people's  follies  that  you  will  not  take  warning  from  your  own.  If  after  falling  several 
times  into  this  vial  and  escaping  by  chance  I  should  fall  in  again,  I  should  then  but  resem- 
ble you.'  "  —  Dean  Sivift. 

II.  It  Transforms  the  Angels  of  Social  Life  into  Demons. —V.  12.  And  the 

harp,  and  the  viol.  The  latter  word,  generally  rendered  "  psaltery,"  was  a  stringed 
instrument  played  with  the  ringers,  perhaps  a  lyre,  perhaps  a  dulcimer.  Tabret.  Tambou- 
rine or  timbrel.     Pipe.     Flute. 

The  powers  of  music  and  song  which  are  given  us  to  uplift  and  inspire  the  soul,  and  be 
vision-ladders  to  heaven  and  God;  the  eating  together  which  is  given  us  to  bring  men  into 
fellowship  that  they  may 

"  In  communion  sweet 
Quafi  immortality  and  joy," 

all  these  are  made  to  enhance  the  enchanting  and  attracting  power  of  strong  drink,  and 
become  the  procuress  of  sensuality  and  vice. 

"No  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  persons  slowly  falling  from  moderate  to  immoderate 
drinking  can  mistake  Isaiah's  meaning  when  he  says,  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands.  Nothing  kills  the  conscience 
like  steady  drinking  to  a  little  excess;  and  religion,  even  while  the  conscience  is  alive,  acts 
on  it  only  as  an  opiate.  .  .  .  With  fatal  persistence  the  luxury  of  every  civilization  has 
taken  to  drink;  and  of  all  the  indictments  brought  by  moralists  against  nations,  that  which 
they  reserve  for  drunkenness  is,  as  here,  the  most  heavily  weighted.  The  crusade  against 
drink  is  not  the  novel  thing  that  many  imagine  who  observe  only  its  late  revival  among 
ourselves.  In  ancient  times  there  was  scarcely  a  state  in  which  prohibitive  legislation  of  the 
most  stringent  kind  was  not  attempted,  and  generally  carried  out  with  a  thoroughness  more 
possible  under  despots  than  where,  as  with  us,  the  slow  consent  of  public  opinion  is  neces- 
sary. Ahorror  of  strong  drink  has  in  every  age  possessed  those  who  from  their  position  as 
magistrates  or  prophets  have  been  able  to  follow  for  any  distance  the  drifts  of  social  life. 
Isaiah  exposes  as  powerfully  as  ever  any  of  them  did  in  what  the  peculiar  fatality  of  drink- 
ing lies.  Wine  is  a  mocker  by  nothing  more  than  by  the  moral  incredulity  which  it 
produces,  enabling  men  to  hide  from  themselves  the  spiritual  and  material  effects  of  over- 
indulgence in  it."  —  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith. 

III.  It  Transforms  Men  into  Slaves. — V.  13.  My  people  are  gone  into  cap- 
tivity. Many  of  the  people  had  already  been  taken  captive  by  the  Assyrian  hordes  and  the 
whole  northern  kingdom  was  carried  captive  by  them  while  Isaiah  was  preaching  to  Judah. 
This  was  a  warning  they  should  have  taken  to  heart.  The  intemperate  become  the  slaves 
of  appetite,  driven  into  all  excesses  and  crimes  by  their  taskmaster.  They  are  exiles  from 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  home  of  virtue. 

Illustration.  In  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  at  Paris  there  are  two  pictures;  one  rep- 
resenting a  king  working  on  his  gold  crown  to  make  it  into  a  serpent;  the  other  representing 
a  slave  working  on  his  chain  to  change  it  into  a  crown. 

Because  they  have  no  knowledge,  which  they  might  have  possessed.  They  were 
wilfully  ignorant.  They  learned  nothing  from  observation  or  experience.  They  were  very 
dull  scholars  in  God's  school.  And  still  young  men  and  boys  begin  courses  of  intemperance 
and  vice  because  they  will  not  see  what  are  the  results  of  their  course,  and  refuse  to  study 
what  history  and  experience  and  science  have  taught  concerning  the  effects  and  dangers 
of  strong  drink. 
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14.  Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  h^ei&  and  opened  her  mouth  without 
measure:  and  their  glory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their  pomp,  and  he 
that  rejoicetlr  ^{U,  descend  ££& 

15.  And   Hhe    mean  man    ■nftW-    down'  and    the  "&#  man      S 
humbled,  and  the  eyes  of  the  lofty  sh^'ebe  humbled  : 

16.  g*  the  Lord  of  hosts  ^be  exalted  in  ggSS&  and  God  ^hX'oW6 
sanctified  in  righteousness. 

17.  Then  shall  the  lambs  feed  *'£  their  ™»«r;  and  the  waste  places  of 
2  the  fat  ones  shall  *SSSi  eat. 

18.  Woe  unto  them  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as 
it  were  with  a  cart  rope  : 

1  Isa.  2  :  9,  11.  2  Isa- Io:  l6- 


Compare  the  serpents  entwining  Laocoon  and  his  sons  in  its  coils,  as  described  by 
Virgil.  The  man  who  forged  his  own  chains.  Charles  Lamb's  experience  in  his  Essays 
of  Elia. 

IV.  No  Class  Of  Men  Is  Exempt.  —  Vs.  13-16.  The  honourable  men  are  fam- 
ished. .  .  .  The  mighty  man  shall  be  humbled.  The  greatest  and  most  distinguished 
men  have  fallen  before  this  foe.  Intemperance,  like  death,  "  loves  a  shining  mark." 
"  With  such  examples  as  we  have  before  us  in  history  and  literature,  it  is  idle  for  any  man 
to  pretend  to  feel  insulted  by  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  slave  to 
drink.  Neither  education  nor  intellect  necessarily  places  any  man  above  the  peril  of 
excess.  Who  does  not  know  the  failing  of  Pitt,  and  of  many  statesmen  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  in  what  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  described  in  his  harrowing  chapter  as  the 
'Age  of  Gout'?  Who  does  not  know  the  deplorable  degeneracy  of  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie?  Who  has  not  read  of  the  infirmity  of  Addison?  Who  has  not  mourned  over  the 
pathetic  outcry  of  remorse  and  wretchedness  uttered  by  Burns,  by  Charles  Lamb,  by  Hartley 
Coleridge?  "  — Farrar.  13.  Their  multitude  dried  up  with  thirst.  The  masses  of  the 
people.  15.  The  mean  man  shall  be  brought  down.  No  man  is  so  low  that  strong 
drink  will  not  make  him  sink  lower;  no  man  so  poor  that  it  will  not  make  him  poorer;  no 
man  so  mean  that  it  will  not  make  him  meaner. 

14.  Therefore  hell  (Sheol,  the  place  of  the  dead)  hath  enlarged  herself,  because 
so  many  more  perish  through  intemperance,  who  would  have  otherwise  continued  to  live 
many  years.  And  opened  her  mouth.  Like  some  monster  ravenous  to  destroy,  like  the 
fire-breathing  bulls  that  Jason  encountered,  or  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  or  as  the  earth 
opened  in  an  earthquake  to  swallow  up  Dathan  and  Abiram  (Num.  16:  30-32).  And 
their  glory,  etc.  Every  good  is  ruined  by  intemperance.  Great  men,  great  causes,  great 
ideas,  great  virtues,  everything  that  makes  the  glory  of  a  nation,  have  an  inveterate  enemy 
in  intoxicating  liquors.  Either  the  drink  habit  must  perish,  or  the  glory  of  the  nation  must 
perish. 

16.  The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  exalted  in  judgment.  Every  one  will  see  that 
the  punishment  is  just  and  necessary,  and  tends  to  righteousness.  Its  object  is  to  make  men 
righteous,  and  to  keep  them  so. 

V.  A  Harvest  of  Woes.  —  Vs.  17-23.  17.  Then  shall  the  lambs  feed  after 
their  manner.  Rather  "in  their  pasture";  the  city  shall  become  but  a  rural  pasture 
land.  The  waste  places  of  the  fat  ones,  where  the  few  sheep  in  wide  pastures  grow 
fat.  Shall  strangers.  Foreigners.  This  verse  is  a  continuation  of  the  description  of 
the  ruin  that  falls  upon  those  who  disobey  God. 

18.  That  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  such  as  false  reasoning,  deceptive 
excuses.  With  a  cart  rope.  So  strong  is  their  desire  for  forbidden  things  that  only  the 
strength  of  a  cart  rope  can  express  it.  "  They  are  magnets  drawing  every  sort  of  sin  toward 
themselves;  or  a  vast  maelstrom  into  which  all  sorts  of  wickedness  are  sucked  down."  — 
Coivles.  They  do  not  wait  to  be  tempted;  they  seek  after  temptation.  "  Some  suppose 
the  meaning  to  be  that  the  sinner  is,  as  it  were,  harnessed  to  the  punishment  which  he  is 
dragging  after  him."  — Professor  Green.  The  worst  punishment  of  sin  is  a  sinful  nature. 
The  worst  punishment  of  drinking  is  an  appetite  so  strong  that  it  breaks  through  all 
restraints,  and  insists  on  being  satisfied  at  any  cost  to  self  or  to  others. 
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*9-  ^haV  say>  Let  him  make  speed,  le?"?m  hasten  his  work,  that  we  may 
see  |t-l  and  let  the  counsel  of  the  Holy  One  of  Is'ra-el  draw  nigh  and 
come,  that  we  may  know  [[■[ 

20.  Woe  unto  them  "that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil;  that  put  dark- 
ness for  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
for  bitter ! 

2 1 .  Woe  unto  [„em  uTa'tTre 2  wise  m  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent b  in  their 
own  sight ! 

22.  3Woe  unto  (hem'thaat"re  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to 
mingle  strong  drink : 

23.  ^ch1 4  justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward,  and  take  away  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  from  him  ! 

1  Isa.  66:  5  ;  Jer.  17  :  15  ;  2  Pet.  3  :  3,  4.  *  Prov.  17  :   15. 

2  Prov.  3:7;  Rom.  1  :  22.  a  Heb.,  that  say  concerning  evil,  It  is  good. 

3  V.  11.  b  Heb.,  bejore  their  face. 

Illustration.  Linnaeus  said  of  alcohol  that,  "Man  sinks  gradually  by  this  fell 
poison;  first  he  favors  it,  then  he  warms  to  it,  then  he  burns  for  it,  then  he  is  consumed  by 
it." 

19.  Let  him  (God)  make  speed.  Let  God  come  to  punish  us  if  he  will;  who  fears? 
Expressing  utter  unbelief  in  God's  threats.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  evil  threatened 
will  ever  come.  They  are  the  fools  described  in  Prov.  1 :  24,  25.  "  This  figure  of  sinners 
jeering  at  the  approach  of  a  calamity,  while  they  actually  wear  the  harness  of  its  carriage,  is 
very  striking."  —  George  Adam  Smith. 

20.  Call  evil  good.  They  baptize  wickedness  with  good  names.  They  advocate  the 
cause  of  strong  drink  as  promoting  temperance  and  liberty.  They  do  not  say,  "spirit  of 
wine,  thy  name  is  devil,"  but  thy  name  is  joy,  pleasure,  prosperity,  life.  People  will  sell 
liquor,  and  let  their  buildings  for  saloons,  and  yet  not  seem  conscious  of  sin. 

21.  Wise  in  their  own  eyes.  Wine  makes  people  self-confident.  The  drunkard  is 
often  the  last  person  to  know  how  much  he  is  under  the  power  of  liquor.  He  thinks  he  is 
safe  when  all  his  friends  know  that  he  is  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

22.  Mighty  to  drink  wine.  The  habit  grows  by  indulgence.  They  can  do  great 
things  in  drinking.     They  are  heroes  of  the  wine  cup.     But  the  cup  is  mightier  than  they. 

23.  Which  justify  the  wicked  for  reward.  Who  for  the  sake  of  votes,  or  money, 
or  influence,  give  wrong  judgments  in  court,  help  the  wicked  to  escape  justice,  make  bad 
laws.  Take  away  the  righteousness,  etc.  Deprive  men  of  their  just  rights  for  the 
sake  of  bribes. 

Illustration.  A  card  put  up  in  some  of  our  horse-cars,  among  the  advertisements, 
reads  thus:  "A  saloon  can  no  more  be  run  without  using  up  boys  than  a  flouring-mill 
without  wheat,  or  a  sawmill  without  logs.  The  only  question  is,  Whose  boys?  yours  or 
mine?  our  boys  or  our  neighbors  '?  " 

Illustration.  "  In  the  North  of  England  region,  in  a  largely  filled  railway-carriage,  I 
took  part  once  in  a  general  debate  on  the  shutting  up  of  public  houses  by  act  of  Parliament. 
Many  spoke,  but  the  brightest  remark  made  was  by  a  Scotch  workman :  •  The  best  shutting-up 
act  is  to  shut  your  own  mouth.'  "  —  Prin.  John  Cairns,  LL.D. 

In  his  beautiful  "  Deserted  Village,"  Goldsmith  says:  — 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

Note  for  boys,  that  more  and  more  are  business  men  discounting  those  men  who  use 
intoxicating  liquors.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  a  railroad  engineer,  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  and  he  said  that  no  one  who  used  intoxicating  liquors  could 
remain  an  engineer.  The  Brotherhood  first  tries  to  reform  any  one  who  is  known  to  drink, 
but  if  the  man  refuses  to  abstain  the  committee  report  him  to  the  railroad  authorities  and 
he  is  discharged. 

In  athletics  the  men  in  training  are  compelled  to  be  abstainers. 

We  Need  a  Revival  of  Pledge-Signing  among  all  our  young  people.  See  "  A 
Pledge  Meeting,"  in  Professor  Wells'  Effective  Temperance   Committee. 
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We  Need  Good  Citizenship  Voting.  I  have  read  of  a  town  meeting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  this  question  of  license  was  to  be  decided.  As  the  question  was  about  to  be 
put,  there  arose  from  one  corner  of  the  room  a  miserable  female,  wrinkled  and  gaunt,  and 
stretching  out  her  arms,  in  a  shrill  voice  she  cried:  LOOK  UPON  ME.  You  all  know 
me,  or  once  did.  You  all  know  I  was  once  the  mistress  of  the  best  farm  in  town.  You  all 
know,  too,  I  had  one  of  the  best —  the  most  devoted  of  husbands.  You  all  know  I  had 
five  noble-hearted,  industrious  boys.  WHERE  ARE  THEY  NOW?  Doctor,  where  are 
they  now  ?  You  all  know.  You  all  know  they  lie  in  a  row,  side  by  side,  in  yonder 
churchyard;  all  — everyone  of  them  FILLING  THE  DRUNKARD'S  GRAVE!  They 
were  all  taught  to  believe  that  temperate  drinking  was  safe,  —  excess  alone  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  and  they  never  acknowledged  excess.  They  quoted  YOU,  and  YOU,  and  YOU, 
pointing  with  her  shred  of  a  finger  to  him  who  said  that  alcohol  was  a  good  creature  of 
God,  to  him  that  sold  the  poison,  to  him  who  gave  it  as  a  medicine,  for  a  little  was  good. 
They  thought  themselves  safe  under  such  teachers.  But  I  saw  the  gradual  change  coming 
over  my  family  and  prospects,  with  dismay  and  horror:  I  felt  we  were  all  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  one  common  ruin  —  I  tried  to  ward  off  the  blow,  I  tried  to  break  the  spell,  the 
delusive  spell — in  which  the  idea  of  the  benefits  of  temperate  drinking  had  involved  my 
husband  and  sons.  I  begged,  I  prayed;  but  the  odds  were  against  me.  My  poor  hus- 
band and  my  dear  boys  fell  into  the  snare,  and  they  could  not  escape;  and,  one  after 
another,  were  conveyed  to  the  sorrowful  grave  of  the  drunkard.  Now  look  at  me  again. 
You  probably  see  me  for  the  last  time — my  sand  has  almost  run  —  I  have  dragged  my 
exhausted  frame  from  my  present  home — your  poorhouse  —  to  warn  you  all — to  warn 
you  who  taught,  you  who  sold,  you  who  gave;  and  with  her  arms  high  flung,  and  her  tall 
form  stretched  to  its  utmost,  and  her  voice  raised  to  an  unearthly  pitch  —  she  exclaimed: 

I  SHALL  SOON  STAND  BEFORE  THE  JUDGMENT  SEAT  OF  GOD,  I  SHALL  MEET  YOU 
THERE,    YOU   FALSE   GUIDES,    AND    BE   A   WITNESS   AGAINST   YOU   ALL. 

She  spoke  and  vanished.  But  when  the  chairman  put  the  question,  Shall  any  license 
be  granted  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors?     The  response  was  the  unanimous 


NO! 


LESSON  IX.— December  2. 

JESUS  BEFORE  PILATE.  —  Luke  23  :  13-25. 

COMMIT  vs.  20,  21.    READ  Matt.  27  :  3-30;  Mark  15:  2-19; 

Luke  23:  1-12. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  Then  said  Pilate,  /find  no  fault  in  this  man.—  Luke  23:  4. 
INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


A  close  comparison  of  the  four  accounts. 
Arrange  in  chronological  order,  and  write 


out  a  statement  of  the  series  of  events  as 
they  occurred. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

Of  Dr.  Lord's  historical  lectures  it  has 
been  said  that  "  instead  of  a  mass  of  dull 
data,  he  portrays  the  lives  of  the  great  so 
that  they  really  live,  and  pictures  in  so 
graphic  a  manner  the  ways  in  which  they 
moulded  the  history  of  their  times  as  to 
leave  an  impression  that  is  indelible.  One 
cannot  forget  the  vivid  scenes  and  stirring 
action  with  which  he  fills  the  pages. 

"Instead  of  the  History  of  Rome  with 
Caesar  in  it,  he  gives  us  Caesar,  —  with  Rome 
around    him !        He    has    chosen    the    most 


brilliant  stars  of  civilization  as  subjects,  and 
by  them  he  illumines  the  whole  course  of 
history." 

So  the  Gospel  history  presents  Jesus  with 
the  Roman  court  and  all  Jerusalem  around 
him.  Jesus  is  the  central  star  and  "illu- 
mines the  whole  course  of  the  history." 

A  Panorama.  —  Let  the  scenes  or  pic- 
tures stand  out  before  the  mind  in  vivid 
reality,  as  they  pass  before  us  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

Drill  the  scholars  on  the  main  facts, 
using  the  blackboard  when  you  can;   or  let 
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Luke  23:   13-25. 


them  write  down  the  name  of  each  scene  in 
its  order,  as  it  is  brought  before  them. 

Not  a  little  of  the  practical  instruction 
comes  from  the  incidental  matters  connected 
with  the  trial. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  whole  story  of  the   trial   before 
the  Roman  authorities. 


LEARN   BY   HEART. 

Vs.  21,  22;   John  18:   36,  37. 


LEARN   THE   HYMN. 
"  I  saw  the  crowd  in  Pilate's  hall." 


THE  STORY    IN   THE  GOSPELS. 

Matt.  27:  1 -3 1. 

Mark  15:  1-20. 
Luke  23:  I-25. 
John  18:  28  —  19:  16. 


HISTORICAL   SETTING. 

Time.  — A.  n.  30,  Friday  morning,  from 
dawn  till  8  or  9  o'clock. 

Place. — The  judgment  hall  of  Pilate  in 
Jerusalem. 


HOME   WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  charges  against  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 

before  Pilate. 
Why  this  difference  ? 

What  was  Pilate's  decision  as  to  Jesus'  guilt? 
Pilate's  expedients  for  releasing  Jesus. 
Why  the  people  chose  Barabbas. 
Dream  of  Pilate's  wife. 
Pilate  washing  his  hands  before  the  people. 
What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus? 


PLAN   OF  THE   LESSON. 
SUBJECT  :  The  Trial  of  Jesus  before 
the  Roman  Authorities. 
I.  The  Accusation   ok  Jesus  Before 
Pilate  (vs.  1,2). 

Place  of  the  trial. 

Why  the  charges  here  differed  from  those  before  the 

Sanhedrin. 
The  three  counts  in  the  charge. 

II.  Pilate's  Examination  of  Jesus  (vs. 

3-5)- 

The  different  characters  speaking. 
Jesus  pronounced  innocent. 

III.  Jesus  Sent  to  Herod  (vs.  6-12). 

Pronounced  innocent. 

But  mocked  as  a  pretended  king. 

IV.  Pilate  Reviews  the  Evidence  (vs. 

13-16). 

Again  pronounced  innocent. 

V.  The  Rule  of  the  Mob  (vs.  17-23). 

Pilate's  offer  to  release  Jesus. 
The  people  choose  Barabbas. 
The  mob  shouting  "  Crucify  him." 
1  Iream  of  Pilate's  wife. 
What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus? 

VI.  The  Final  Sentence  (vs.  24,  25). 

Pilate  washes  his  hands  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  sentence  of  Pilate. 
The  scourging  and  mockery. 
"  Ecce  Homo." 


THE   REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

The  same  as  under  Lesson  VII.  F.  \V. 
Robertson's  Sermons,  "The  Kingdom  of 
the  Truth  "  and  "  The  Skepticism  of  Pilate. ,; 
Keim's  description  is  very  vivid,  Jesus  of 
Mazara,  Vol.  VI.  On  Pilate's  character, 
see  Fairbairn's  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Legends  circulated  in  the  early  centuries 
concerning  this  trial  may  be  found  in  The 
Acts  of  Pilate,  The  Epistles  of  Pilate,  and 
The  Gospel  of  Nicodem us.  Mrs.  Browning's 
Poems,  "The  Lost  Leader."  Sidney 
Lanier's  Poems,  "The  Crystal."  Macdon- 
ald's  Poems,  "  Pilate's  Wife."  See  Marie 
Corelli's  Barabbas,  in  which  this  character 
is  vividly  portrayed. 


I.  The  Accusation  against  Jesus  before  the  Roman  Authorities.  —  Vs.  1,  2. 

Place  of  the  Trial.  The  Jews  having  decided  that  Jesus  should  be  put  to  death,  as 
we  saw  in  Lesson  VII.,  were  yet  unable  to  carry  out  their  sentence,  because  the  authority 
to  put  any  person  to  death  had  been  taken  away  from  them  by  the  Romans.  They,  there- 
fore, brought  Jesus  before  the  governor,  Pontius  Pilate. 

It  is  uncertain  where  the  Pretorium  was  situated  in  which  the  trial  took  place;  whether 
it  belonged  to  Herod's  magnificent  palace  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Jerusalem,  where 
now  is  the  modern  citadel  of  the  Jaffa  gate,  or  to  the  tower  of  Antonia  adjoining  the  temple 
area  on  the  north.  In  either  case  the  general  arrangement  would  be  the  same,  with  a  great 
interior  court  or  forum.  Pretorium  signifies  the  house  of  the  pretor  or  governor.  "  It  was 
in  part  a  tyrant's  stronghold,  and  in  part  a  fairy  pleasure  house."  Keim  describes  the 
building  "  as  spread  out  into  two  colossal  marble  wings,  whose  regal  splendor  far  sur- 
passed even  the  marvelous  work  of  the  temple;  .  .  .  the  floors  and  walls  were  covered 
with  the  rarest  and  most  diverse  stones." 
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The  Change  of  Accusation.  The  crime  with  which  Jesus  was  charged  was  entirely 
different  in  the  two  courts. 

In  the  Jewish  Court  the  charge  brought  against  Jesus  was 

Blasphemy,  that  is,  Treason  against  God  and  the  Jewish  Commonwealth. 

In  the  Roman  Court,  the  charge  was 

Treason  against  the  Roman  Government. 

Neither  charge  was  of  any  account  in  the  other  court.  The  Jews  rather  favored  treason 
against  their  old  enemy,  Rome.  The  Romans  cared  nothing  for  blasphemy  against  a  God 
of  whom  they  knew  nothing. 

The  only  charge  for  which  Jesus  could  be  condemned  by  the  Romans  was  treason. 
"The  greatest  crime  known  to  Roman  law,  the  greatest  crime  conceivable  by  the  Roman 
imagination."  —  Innes.     There  were  three  counts  in  the  charge. 

1.  Sedition,  perverting  the  nation,  stirring  up  the  people  by  his  teaching  all  over  the 
land.  There  was  a  plausible  basis  of  truth  in  this  charge.  One  result  of  his  teaching  was 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  Pharisees  and  their  conduct.  It  was  working  a  silent 
revolution.  But  it  was  not  sedition  or  treason  against  Rome,  or  any  kind  of  political  move- 
ment, however  its  spirit  should  in  the  end  affect  politics. 

2.  "  Forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  ";  apparently  a  false  inference  from  his  saying 
that  he  was  a  king,  as  if  he  needed  the  tribute  himself.  The  question  about  the  tribute 
money  on  the  previous  Tuesday  (Matt.  22:  16-22)  shows  that  this  charge  lay  in  their 
minds.  Christ's  wise  answer  then  foiled  this  deadly  charge;  so  did  his  paying  tribute  him- 
self, and  his  teaching  to  his  disciples  (Matt.  17:  24-27).  It  was  a  sheer,  bold  falsehood, 
and  some  of  them,  at  least,  must  have  known  it.  "  But,"  says  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Innes, 
"  it  would  give  the  most  deadly  significance  to  the  other  vaguer  and  truer  heads  of  the 
indictment,  and  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  governor  to  waive  the  capital  charge." 
Pilate  could  not  know  but  it  might  be  true. 

3.  The  third  was  that  he  claimed  to  be  Christ,  a  king,  or,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  R.  v., 
"  an  anointed  king."  This  charge  had  a  basis  of  truth.  "  Caesar's  empire,"  says  Professor 
Stalker,  "is  over  the  bodies  of  men;  this  is  over  their  hearts." 

The  rulers  thus  "  falsified  Jesus'  claim,  and  made  him  out  a  political  Messiah,  hostile  to 
the  Roman  rule." —  Rhees. 

II.  Pilate's  Examination  of  Jesus.  —  Vs.  3-5. 

Pilate.  The  first  question  of  the  governor,  in  his  examination  of  Jesus,  was,  therefore, 
Art  thou  The  King  of  the  Jews?  as  these  Jews  claim  you  pretend  to  be.  In  all  four  Gos- 
pels these  are  the  first  words  of  Pilate  to  Jesus,  and  in  all  the  four  the  emphasis  is  on 
thou.     Dost  THOU,  forlorn,  despised,  poor,  insignificant,  claim  to  be  King  of  the  Jews? 

Jesus.  Jesus  replied,  "  Thou  sayest."  Yes,  it  is  true.  It  is  as  you  say.  He  answered 
because  Pilate  had  a  right  to  ask,  and  it  would  misrepresent  himself  to  refuse  to  reply. 
Yet,  according  to  Professor  Thayer  (in  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  13,  p.  40, 
etc.),  it  is  not  quite  the  same  as  saying  "  yes,"  but  allows  room  for  modifications  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  reply,  and  neither  unqualifiedly  asserts  or  denies.  It  was  true  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  not  true  from  another.  In  John's  fuller  and  graphic  account  (John  18:  33- 
38)  Jesus  explains  that  his  kingdom  was  the  kingdom  of  the  truth;  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,  as  Pilate  could  see  for  himself,  since  neither  Jesus  nor  his  disciples  were 
armed  or  trained  for  warfare.  Hence  Jesus  was  in  no  way  in  antagonism  to  the  Roman 
authority. 

Pilate  to  Jesus.  Pilate  asks,  What  is  truth?  What  do  you  mean  by  the  kingdom  of 
the  Truth? 

Pilate  to  the  Chief  Priests  and  People.  Pilate  goes  out  to  the  door  and 
declares  to  the  chief  priests  and  people  in  the  open  court  crowding  around  the  entrance  to 
the  courtroom, 

"  I  Find  no  Fault  in  This  Man." 

This  was  the  first  of  the  six  times  that  Pilate  pronounced  Jesus  innocent.  In  Sidney 
Lanier's  Poems,  "  The  Crystal,"  he  shows  that  in  all  men,  all  authors,  —  Homer,  Socrates, 
Dante,  yEschylus,  —  there  is  something  for  him  to  forgive,  some  flaw  in  the  crystal,  "some 
little  mole  that  marks  you,  brother,  and  your  kinship  seals  to  man  " :  — 
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13.  *  And  Pilate-  whenhehad  called  together  the  chief  priests  and  the  rulers 
and  the  people, 

i4-  .ndlaid  ""to  them, 2  Ye  ha-  brought  Sr"™:  as  one  that  perverteth 
the  people  :  and-  behold,  3 1,  having  examined  *j™  before  you,  have  found  no 
fault  in  this  man  touching  those  things  whereof  ye  accuse  him  : 

15-  no,'  nor  yet  Her'od  :  for  £  sent  hinJE&S£to,11i|  and-  beh°'ldi  nothing  worthy 
of  death  hat£been  done  u^°  him. 

16.  4I  will  therefore  chastise  him,  and  release  J|™"#a 

T  -      6  (For  of  necessity  he  must  release  one  unto  them  at  the  feast.) 

l7  • 

1  Matt.  27  :  23  ;   Mark  15  :   14  ;  John  18  :  38.  5  Matt.  27  :    15  ;  Mark  15  :  6  ;  John  18  :  39. 

2  Vs.  1,  2.  a  Many  ancient  authorities  insert  v.  17;  others  place 

3  V.  4.  *  Matt.  27  :  26 ;  John  19  :  1.  it  after  v.  19. 

"  But  thee,  but  thee,  O  sovereign  Seer  of  time, 
But  thee,  O  poet's  Poet,  Wisdom's  tongue. 
But  thee,  O  man's  best  Man,  O  love's  best  Love, 
O  perfect  life  in  perfect  labor  writ, 


Oh,  what  amiss  may  I  forgive  in  thee, 
Jesus,  good  Paragon,  thou  crystal  Christ  ?  " 


The  Chief  Priests  urgently,  vociferously,  shout  that  Jesus  was  stirring  up  the  people, 
and  was  antagonistic  to  Rome. 

Jesus  kept  silence.  For  he  knew  that  they  would  pervert  everything  he  said,  and  no 
reply  would  have  the  least  effect  on  those  who  had  determined  on  his  death  for  other 
reasons  than  the  charges  they  brought  against  him. 

"  In  Pilate's  estimation,  as  in  the  estimation  of  any  one  acquainted  with  Oriental  court 
proceedings,  the  silence  of  Jesus  was  unparalleled,  inexplicable,  and,  therefore,  a  marvel. 
Prisoners  of  to-day  attack,  not  only  the  character  of  their  accusers,  but  the  reputation  of 
the  witnesses  and  their  friends  for  generations  back.  Nor  is  this  mode  of  defense  consid- 
ered trivial,  for  Muhammadan  law  provides  that  the  witnesses  against  the  prisoner  should 
be  justified  by  other  witnesses."  — Mrs.  Ghosn-el-Howie  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria,  in  Sunday 
School  Times. 

III.  JesilS  Sent  to  Herod  for  Trial.  —  Vs.  6-12.  The  leaders  were  so  angry  and 
fierce  at  the  acquittal  of  Jesus  by  Pilate,  and  reiterated  the  charges  with  such  passion  and 
fury,  that  Pilate  hesitated  about  releasing  the  prisoner.  In  their  charges  they  mentioned 
Galilee,  which  suggested  to  Pilate  a  way  of  escape  from  his  dilemma,  —  he  must  either 
incur  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Jews,  or  he  must  burden  his  conscience  with  the  damning 
crime  of  killing  one  whom  he  knew  and  had  openly  declared  to  be  innocent.  Jesus  was  a 
Galilean;  and  Herod  Antipas,  the  governor  of  Galilee,  was  in  the  city.  Pilate,  therefore, 
sent  Jesus  to  Herod  as  the  one  who  should  have  jurisdiction  over  this  case.  This  was  the 
Herod  who  had  murdered  John  the  Baptist,  and  thought,  in  his  terror,  that  Jesus  was  that 
prophet  risen  from  the  dead.  Herod  received  Jesus  lightly,  expecting  to  see  him  work  some 
miracle.  But  Jesus  refused  even  to  speak  to  him.  "  Jesus  was  silent  that  the  voice  of  the 
dead  Baptist  might  be  heard."  There  are  three  methods  of  criticism:  The  criticism  of 
Silence,  the  criticism  of  Words,  and  the  criticism  of  Actions.  The  hardest  of  all  to  bear 
is  that  of  Silence.     It  is  the  especial  dread  of  many  to  be  "damned  with  faint  praise." 

Herod  looked  upon  Jesus  as  a  pretender,  and  saw  here  a  chance  for  a  fine  stroke  of  wit. 
Jesus  was  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  white  robe,  like  those  used  by  Jewish  kings  (as  Solomon) 
and  Roman  grandees  on  high  occasions,  a  parody  of  his  royal  claims.  "Thus,  amid  peals 
of  laughter,  was  Jesus  driven  from  Herod's  presence." 

The  Verdict  of  Herod  was  that  Jesus  Was  Innocent  of  Crime  (Luke  23:  15). 

IV.  Pilate  Reviews  the  Evidence.  —  Vs.  13-16.  Jesus  having  been  returned  to 
Pilate's  jurisdiction  the  governor  (v.  13)  called  together  the  chief  priests  and  the 
rulers  and  the  people,  those  who  had  brought  Jesus  before  him. 

Pilate  reviews  the  evidence  and  joins  his  voice  with  that  of  Herod  in  again  pronouncing 
Jesus  innocent.  He  practically  says  that  he  has  no  right  to  condemn  Jesus.  But  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  demands  in  part  he  offers  to  scourge  Jesus  and  let  him  go.  It  was  a  mean 
thing  to  do,  and  it  was  a  failure,  for  nothing  but  the  death  of  Jesus  could  destroy  his 
influence,  and  they  "  would  see  that  a  judge  who  would  be  willing  to  inflict  this  on  an  inno- 
cent person  could  be  induced  by  further  pressure  to  inflict  death."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com. 
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18.  tut  'they  cried  out  all  *$£;,  saying,  Away  with  this 
unto  us  Ba-rab'bas 


m"n;  and  release 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Who  for  a  certain  Bedition  made  in  the  city,  and  tor  murder,  was  cast  into  prison.) 
one  who  for  a  certain  insurrection  made  in  the  city,  and  lor  murder,  was  cast  into  prison. 

P:|„l„  therefore,  willing  to  release  Jesus,  spake  again  to  them. 
analro  nnfn  thptn  fla-flin.  desirintr  to  release  Jesus  : 


Ana spake  unto  them  again,  desiring  to  release  Jesus  : 

hut  they  £A,  saying,  Crucify,  him'  crucify  him. 

And  he  said  unto  them  the  third  time,  Why,  what  evil  hath  tlli8hman 
done  ?  I  have  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him  :  I  will  therefore  chastise 
him-  and  ™h?m. 

23.  f&f  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices,  reaq8Uk.~ngs  that  he  might  be 
crucified.     And  £&,  voices  of  thera and of  thc chief  prieets  prevailed. 

1  Acts  3  :   14. 

V.  The  Rule  of  the  Mob.  —  Vs.  17-23.  Pilate's  Offer.  It  was  a  custom  of  the 
Roman  authorities  to  release  some  notable  prisoner  on  the  occasion  of  the  Passover  Feast, 
as  it  was  once  the  custom  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  to  release  one  or  two  prisoners 
every  Thanksgiving  Day;  and  not  seldom  in  history  to  give  freedom  to  certain  prisoners  to 
mark  the  accession  of  a  new  king.  Accordingly  Pilate  offered  to  release  Jesus  according 
to  this  custom,  in  accordance  with  a  request  from  them.     (Mark.) 

The  Choice  of  the  People.  18.  And  they  cried  out  all  at  once,  incited  by  the 
chief  priests  (Mark).  Away  with  this  man,  and  release  unto  us  Barabbas. 
"  Barabbas  was  plainly  a  ringleader  in  one  of  those  fierce  and  fanatic  outbreaks  against  the 
Roman  domination  which  fast  succeeded  one  another  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth."  —  Stalker.  This  would  naturally  make  him  a  favorite.  He  probably 
had  attractive  and  popular  qualities,  like  bold  Robin  Hood,  of  English  history;  but  he  was 
reckless,  and  had  committed  robbery  and  murder,  doubtless  under  the  name  of  patriotism. 
"  History  records  a  rebellion  which  had  occurred  about  this  time,  and  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  Pilate,  with  circumstances  of  hideous  cruelty.     It  is  possible  that  Barabbas 

may  have  been  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders;  but,  during  the 
whole  period  of  Roman  rule  until  the  destruction,  the  country 
was  never  free  from  predatory  bands  who  lived  by  plunder,  under 
the  name  of  sicarii,  and  justified  every  crime  and  atrocity 
under  the  plea  of  patriotism.  They  were  regarded  by  the 
commonalty  with  admiration  as  the  avengers  of  the  oppressed; 
by  those  who  had  anything  to  lose,  with  terror."  —  Tristram. 
A  similar  condition  of  things  can  now  be  seen  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  among  the  brigands. 

20.  Pilate  therefore,  willing,  wishing,  having  a  will  to 
release  Jesus,  spake  again  to  them,  saying  (Matthew), 
"  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ,  their 
Messiah?"  Pilate  asked  this  question  where  he  had  no  right 
to.  He  should  have  asked  it  of  his  conscience,  of  jusiice,  of 
right,  of  truth,  of  honor,  not  of  an  excited  mob.  So  men  now 
ask  questions  about  duty  in  this  same  wrong  way. 

21.  They  cried  (shouted),  Crucify  him,  crucify  him. 
This  was  not  the  Galilean  crowd  who  had  brought  Jesus  into 
the  city,  riding  in  triumph,  with  shouts  of  Hosanna,  but  was  a 
city  mob,  urged  on  by  the  authorities. 

23.  And  they  were  instant.  Pressing,  urgent.  Then 
follows  a  picture  of  a  wild  scene,  an  excited  mob  screaming, 
gesticulating,  shouting,  «  Crucify  him,"  the  silent  Jesus  standing 
bound  within  their  sight,  and  Pilate  vainly  endeavoring  to  quiet 
them  by  declaring  the  innocence  of  Jesus. 

"  I  see  the  crowd  in  Pilate's  hall, 
I  mark  their  wrathful  mien  ; 
Their  shouts  of  '  Crucify  '  appall, 
With  blasphemy  between. 


Christ. 

DETAIL,   CHRIST  BEFORE   PILATE. 
MUNKACSY. 


"  And  of  that  shouting  multitude 
I  feel  that  I  am  one ; 
And  in  that  din  of  voices  rude 
I  recognize  my  own. 
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Pilate. 


DETAIL,   CHRIST   BEFORE   PILATE. 


UUNKACSY. 


"  I  see  the  scourges  tear  his  back, 
I  see  the  piercing  crown  ; 
And  of  that  crowd  who  smite  and  mock 
I  feel  that  1  am  one. 

"  Around  yon  cross  the  throng  I  see, 
Mocking  the  Sufferer's  groan  ; 
Yet  still  my  voice  it  seems  to  be, 
As  if  f  mocked  alone. 

"  'Twas  I  that  shed  the  sacred  blood 
I  nailed  him  to  the  tree; 
I  crucified  the  Christ  of  God; 
I  joined  the  mockery! 

"  Yet  not  the  less  that  blood  avails 
To  cleanse  away  my  sin, 
And  not  the  less  that  cross  prevails 
To  give  me  peace  within." 

—  Horatius  Bonar 

"This  scene  has  often  been  alleged  as  the  self- 
condemnation  of  democracy.  Vox  populi,  vox 
its  flatterers  have  said,  but  look  yonder.  Wher 
multitude  has  to  choose  between  Jesus  and  Barabbas, 
it  chooses  Barabbas.  If  this  be  so,  the  scene  is 
equally  decisive  against  aristocracy.  Did  the  priests, 
scribes,  and  nobles  behave  better  than  the  mob?  It 
was  by  their  advice  that  the  mob  chose."  —  Stalker. 

"  Thomas  Carlyle  used  to  refer  in  his  drastic  way  to  this  passage  in  our  Lord's  life  as  a 
sample  of  the  way  in  which  a  nation  shows  its  true  character  by  its  choice  of  men,  —  Jesus 
or  Barabbas."  —  Pres.  R,  E.  Tliompson,  S.T.D.  The  great  lesson  turns  upon  our  choice 
of  leaders,  Jesus  or  Barabbas;  Jesus  or  the  world;  Jesus  and  his  kingdom,  or  the  kingdom 
of  passion,  of  selfishness  and  sin.  "  '  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas,'  expresses  the  most  awful 
choice  ever  formulated  by  a  people's  tongue." 

"  Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah  offering  eacli  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right ; 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 

"  Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party  thou  shalt  stand, 
Ere  the  doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the  dust  against  our  laud? 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  'tis  Truth  alone  is  strong, 
And  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from  all  wrong." 

—  James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife.  "  While  the  people  were  deciding  to  choose  Barabbas 
instead  of  Jesus,  and  Pilate  was  sitting  on  his  judgment  seat,  a  messenger  came  to  him  from 
his  wife,  warning  him  not  to  yield  and  deliver  Jesus  up  to  be  crucified,  for  she  had  suffered 
many  things  in  a  dream  because  of  him.  We  can  understand  it  all,  if,  on  the  previous 
evening,  after  Roman  guard  had  been  granted,  Pilate  had  spoken  of  it  to  his  wife.  Tradi- 
tion has  given  her  the  name  Procula.  What  if  Procula  had  not  only  been  a  proselyte,  like 
the  wife  of  a  previous  Roman  governor  (Saturninus),  but  known  about  Jesus  and  spoken  of 
him  to  Pilate  on  that  evening?  This  would  best  explain  his  reluctance  to  condemn  Jesus, 
as  well  as  her  dream  of  him."  — Edersheim. 

In  Dore's  picture  the  "  dreaming  woman  is  represented  standing  in  a  balcony  and  look- 
ing up  an  ascending  valley,  which  is  crowded  with  figures.  It  is  the  vale  of  years  or 
centuries,  and  the  figures  are  the  generations  of  the  church  of  Christ  yet  to  be.  Immedi- 
ately in  front  of  her  is  the  Saviour  himself,  bearing  his  cross;  behind  and  around  him  are 
his  twelve  apostles  and  the  crowds  of  their  converts;  behind  these,  the  church  of  the  early 
centuries,  with  the  great  fathers;  further  back,  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the 
majestic  forms  and  warlike  accoutrements  of  the  Crusaders  rising  from  its  midst;  behind 
these  the  church  of  modern  times,  with  its  heroes;  then  multitudes  upon  multitudes  that  no 
man  can  number  pressing  forward  in  broadening  ranks,  till  far  aloft,  in  the  white  and 
shining  heavens,  lo,  tier  on  tier,  and  circle  upon  circle,  with  the  angels  of  God  hovering 
above  them  and  on  their  flanks;  and  in  the  midst,  transfigured  to  the  brightness  of  a  star, 
the  cross,  which  in  its  rough  reality  he  is- bearing  wearily  below."  — Stalker. 
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And  1  Pilate  gave  sentence  that 


it 
what  they  asked  for 


should  bf 


as  they  required, 
done. 


And  he  released  untothem  him  that  for  inf^Son  and  murder  hJ£en  cast 


intoVison,  whom  they  ^L2ffl«  but  j^^Si^^  to  their  wil 


[  up 


1  Matt.  27  :  26  ;   Mark  15  :    15  ;  John  19:  16. 


What  Shall  I  Do  with  Jesus?  This  question  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Pilate.  But  it  is  to-day  equally  important  to  each  one  of  us.  It  is  a  question  of  life  or 
death,  of  a  life  worth  living,  or  of  life  as  a  failure.  ( I )  Every  person  must  do  something  with 
Jesus.  He  must  accept  or  reject  him.  (2)  Some  try  to  escape  this  decision:  (a)  by 
refusing  to  decide,  but  that  is  deciding  against  him;  (b)  by  the  substitution  of  other  virtues 
in  the  place  of  believing  in  Christ;  (c)  by  laying  the  blame  on  others,  on  circumstances,  on 
temptations;  (d)  but  it  is  all  in  vain.     There  is  no  avoiding  the  responsibility.      Each  one 


for  himself  must  decide  whether 
knows  he  ought  to  love  and  obey, 
goodness.     (4)  Rejecting   Christ 
from  wrong  and  selfish  motives, 
what  different  question  to  answer, 


he  will  receive  or  reject  the  loving  Saviour,  whom  he 
(3)  To  reject  Christ  is  to  reject  the  sum  and  soul  of  all 
is  the  great  sin  of  the  world.  (5)  Christ  is  rejected 
(6)  There  will  come  a  time  when  there  will  be  a  some- 
what shall  I  do  without  Jesus?  In  the  hour  when  we 
feel  our  sins  unforgiven;  in  the  hours  of  sickness,  need,  death;  in  the  day  of  judgment; 
who,  then,  can  endure  to  do  without  Jesus,  his  forgiving  love,  his  divine  help,  his  com- 
forting presence? 

VI.  The  Final  Sentence.  —  Vs.  24,  25.  Pilate  Washes  His  Hands  of  All 
Responsibility.  Pilate  was  unable  to  repress  the  determination  of  the  mob,  though  he 
might  have  released  Jesus  if  he  would.  But  he  took  the  easier  way  of  throwing  the 
responsibility  upon  the  Jews.  Water  was  brought  to  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tude he  washed  his  hands,  saying,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  righteous  man;  see 
ye  to  it "  (Deut.  21 :  6,  9).  As  if  his  words  could  cleanse  his  soul  from  guilt,  as  the  water 
washed  the  dirt  from  his  hands.  But  all  this  made  him  none  the  less  guilty;  and  he  has 
been  pilloried  in  history  as  the  man  who  crucified  the  Son  of  God,  even  while  knowing  and 
confessing  his  innocence.  Pilate  may  have  hoped  that  if  they  were  compelled  to  assume 
the  responsibility  they  would  shrink  from  it  even  as  he  did. 

The  people  responded,  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children."  That  blood  was  upon 
them,  not  as  vengeance,  but  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  conduct,  as  any  one  can  see 
who  reads  the  accounts.  Within  forty  years  the  city  was  destroyed  amid  scenes  of  cruelty 
which  defy  description.  "  Some  thirty  years  later,  and  on  that  very  spot,  was  judgment 
pronounced  against  some  of  the  best  in  Jerusalem;  and  among  the  thirty-six  hundred  victims 

of  the  governor's  fury,  of  whom  not  a  few  were 
scourged  and  crucified  right  over  against  the  pre- 
torium,  were  many  of  the  noblest  of  the  citizens 
of  Jerusalem."  — Edersheim. 

The  Sentence  of  Pilate.  24.  And 
Pilate  gave  sentence,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Jews,  that  Jesus  should  be 
crucified. 

The  Scourging.  The  first  step  toward  the 
carrying  out  of  the  sentence  was  scourging  (Matt. 
27:  26).  "The  word  used  for  the  scourging 
implies  that  it  was  done,  not  with  rods,  for 
Pilate  had  no  lictors,  but  with  what  Horace  calls 
the  horribile  Jlagellum,  of  which  the  Russian 
knout  is  the  only  modern  representative."  "  The 
scourge  was  made  of  several  thongs  with  a  handle; 
the  thongs  were  made  rough  with  bits  of  iron  or 
bone,  for  tearing  the  flesh,  and,  thus  fitted,  it 
was  a  scorpion." 

Mozley  says  that  the  crucifixion  is  "  the  one 
consummate  act  of  injustice,  to  which  all  others 
are  but  distant  approaches." 

The  Mockery.  Then  followed  the  mockery 
of  the  band  of  soldiers  who  were  on  guard  in 
the  court  of  the    palace.     They  put  on  Jesus  a 
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cast-off  royal  robe  and  a  crown  of  thorns  that  looked  like  a  victor's  wreath,  and  mocked 
Jesus'  claims  to  be  king. 

Professor  Schodde,  Ph.D.,  in  a  late  Sunday  School  Times,  tells  us  that  "  recently  some 
data,  largely  from  papyrus  finds,  have  come  to  light,  that  explain  why  it  was  that  the 
soldiers,  after  the  condemnation  of  Christ  to  crucifixion,  mockingly  derided  him  as  king. 
The  philologian  and  philo-editor,  Paul  Wendland,  in  Hermes  (Vol.  XXXIII.),  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  custom  of  celebrating  the  Saturnalia  by  the  Roman  soldiers  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  mock  king,  who  was  then  slain. 

Philo  narrates  such  a  mock  celebration  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  participating  in  an 
anti-Semitic  riot  in  Alexandria,  directed  against  King  Agrippa,  to  whom  the  emperor  Cal- 
igula had  given  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  A  dirty  Jewish  beggar  is  taken  from  the  street  to 
represent  King  Agrippa;  he  is  dressed  up  as  a  king,  escorted  by  soldiers,  is  the  recipient  of 
royal  salutations,  while  he,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  carries  a  stick  picked  up  from  the 
street  as  a  scepter,  and  then  is  cast  out. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  mockery  of  Jesus  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
cohort  in  the  barracks  was  a  specimen  of  sport  which  they  were  accustomed  to  engage  in 
whenever  they  could.  For  them  it  was  a  mock  celebration  of  a  festival  of  sport,  and  Christ 
was  to  them  a  Saturnalia  king. 

Ecce  Homo.  Pilate  brought  Jesus  bleeding  from  the  scourges,  and  wearing  the  crown 
of  thorns,  out  from  the  pretorium  before  the  people,  and  said,  Behold  the  Man !  Let  us 
hear  the  Ecce  Homo,  and  behold  the  man  before  us.  Here  is  the  noblest  exhibition  of 
love;  here  is  a  perfect  example;  here  are  all  the  highest  virtues  in  their  highest  exercise; 
here  is  the  fulfilment  of  ages  of  prophecy;  here  is  the  atonement  in  progress  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man;  here  is  the  central  battle,  and  here  is  to  be  the  central  victory  of  the  universe. 
Jesus  is,  as  it  were,  a  composite  photograph  of  all  the  best  in  human  nature,  including  all 
types  and  all  races.  He  is  the  ideal  man,  a  perfect  man  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

One  recalls  Shakespeare's  words  about  Brutus:  — 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  "  A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  Man  !  "  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

— Julius  Ccesar.  —  Hamlet. 

Jesus  more  than  filled  Hamlet's  ideal  of  man.  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  Man !  How 
noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculty  !  in  form,  in  moving,  how  express  and  admirable  ! 
in  action,  how  like  an  angel;  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god!  " 


LESSON  X.  — December  9. 

JESUS  ON  THE  CROSS.  — Luke  23  :  33-46. 

COMMIT  vs.  42,  43.    READ  Matt.  27 :  38-66;  Mark  15  :  24-47  ;  Luke 

23  :  26-32. 

GOLDEN   TEXT.  —  Father  forgive  them  ;    for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Luke  23:  44. 

INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Seven  times  Jesus  spoke  during  the  cruci- 
fixion; each  time  is  commonly  called  a  word. 
Each  of  the  seven  words  from  the  cross 
expressed  some  characteristic  element  of  his 
nature  or  his  work. 

Write  out  these  seven  "words,"  and  de- 


cide what  characteristic  each  one  expresses, 
and  make  a  summary  in  as  few  words  as  is 
possible,  with  clearness  and  completeness. 

Make  a  study  of  the  atonement  from  the 
Bible  references  to  the  cross  and  the  death  of 
Jesus. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

We  have  come  now  face  to  face  with  the 
great  sorrow  of  the  world.  We  are  looking 
at  the  cross  which,  with  the  resurrection,  is 


the  center  of  the  world's  history.  While 
we  are  seeing  the  sorrow  that  has  changed 
the  course  of  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
we  are  yet  to  look  still  more  intently  on  the 
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work  it  has  done,  the  victory  it  has  gained, 
and  the  sources  of  its  power  for  us  to-day, 
as  truly  as  for  men  in  the  past.  Prof. 
Forest  E.  Dager  says,  —  "  A  friend  told  me 
that  of  all  his  souvenirs  brought  from  Pales- 
tine the  most  highly  prized  were  some  bulb- 
ous roots  from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
But  great  was  his  disappointment  when  he 
found  that  they  would  not  grow  in  his 
American  garden.  But  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  spiritual  world  flourish  in  every 
clime."  The  cross  bears  its  fruit  of  repent- 
ance, forgiveness,  righteousness,  and  eternal 
life,  for  every  one  in  every  age,  of  every 

rncc« 

We  are  to  teach  this  lesson  most  rever- 
ently and  tenderly,  realizing  that  we  are 
standing  on  holy  ground  like  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  entire  account  of  the  crucifixion 
and  its  lessons. 


LEARN  BY  HEART. 

Vs.  46,  47;  2  Cor.  5:  14,  15;  Heb.  2:  9. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CRUCI- 
FIXION AND  BURIAL. 

Matthew's  record  (27:  31-66). 
Mark's  record  (15:  21-47). 
Luke's  record  (23:  26-56). 
John's  record  (19:  16-42). 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  Friday,  April  7,  from  9  A.  M. 
to  3  P.  M. 

Place.  —  Calvary  (Golgotha),  just  out- 
side the  city  of  Jerusalem,  probably  on  the 
north,  two  hundred  yards  from  the  Damas- 
cus gate. 

Rulers. — Tiberius  Caesar,  emperor  of 
Rome;  Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of  Judea; 
Herod  Antipas,  of  Galilee;  Caiaphas,  the 
high  priest. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT  :  The  Crucifixion  of  Jesus 

and  Its  Effect  Upon  the  Moral 

History  of  Man. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  incidents  that  took  place  on   the  way  to  the 

cross. 
The  watchers  around  the  cross. 
The  seven  "  words  "  from  the  cross. 
The  necessity  for  the  crucifixion. 
What  the  cross  expresses  of  love  and  duty. 
The  conversion  of  the  robber. 


I 


The     Via 
26-33). 


Dolorosa     (Luke     23: 


The  sad  procession. 
Simon  of  Cyrene. 
The  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
Two  traditions. 

II.  What    an    Eve-Witness    Saw    on 
Calvary  (vs.  33,  34). 

Calvary. 

The  narcotic  drink. 

The  crucifixion. 

Between  two  malefactors. 

The  first  word  from  the  cross. 

III.  Scenes    Around    the    Cross    (vs. 
35-38). 

The  soldiers  divide  his  garments. 
The  mocking  crowds. 
The  friendly  watchers. 
The  superscription. 
Jesus  and  his  mother. 

IV.  The    Conversion    of    the    Robber 

(vs.  39-43)- 
V.  The  Death  of  Jesus  (vs.  44-46). 

Words  from  the  cross. 
The  death  of  Jesus. 
Accompanying  signs. 
The  burial. 

The  Heart  of  the  Lesson. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Prof.  James  Denney's  The  Death  of 
Christ.  Professor  Orr's  Christian  View  of 
God  and  the  World,  chapter  on  "  Incarnation 
and  Redemption  from  Sin."  Dr.  Nicoll's 
Seven  Words  from  the  Cross.  Stalker's 
Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most 
helpful  book  on  this  subject  for  teachers. 
Speer's  The  Man  Christ  Jesus,  chaps.  5,  6 
(Revell).  Andrew  Murray's  The  Cross  of 
Christ.  Farrar's  Life  of  Lives,  chap.  39, 
"The  Right  View  of  Christ's  Sufferings," 
chap.  40,  "The  Atonement."  Professor 
Park's  The  Atonement;  Joseph  Cook's 
Monday  Lectures,  Orthodoxy,  See  The  Site 
of  Calvary,  by  Hon.  Selah  Merrill. 

In  Christina  Rossetti's  Poems,  "The 
Three  Enemies,"  the  temptations  of  "The 
Flesh,"  "The  World,"  and  "The  Devil" 
are  repelled  by  constant  reference  to  Christ's 
sufferings. 

"Behold  the  Man!"  and  "Good 
Friday"  are  a  passionate  outcry  against  the 
easy  indifference  with  which  man  can  think 
of  the  Christ  who  bore  our  shame  in  agony. 
In  "It  Is  Finished  "  the  thought  of  love  is 
prominent. 
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In  Herbert's  Poems,  "The  Sacrifice"  is 
a  poem  of  sixty-three  stanzas,  in  which  is 
given  an  account  of  the  betrayal,  the  trial, 
and  the  crucifixion.  Christ  is  represented  as 
speaking,  and  each  stanza  ends  with  the 
refrain:  "  Was  ever  grief  like  Mine?  " 

Lew  Wallace's  Ben  Hur  gives  the  local 
color  of  the  scene.  Cicero's  Oration 
against  Verres  contains  no  little  light  on 
scourging  and  crucifixion.  Mrs.  Browning's 
"The  Seraphim";  Whittier's  "The  Cruci- 


fixion," and  "Thy  Will  Be  Done";  Long- 
fellow's The  Divine  Tragedy,  "Third 
Passover."  On  legends  of  Veronica  and 
Wandering  Jew,  see  Tissot's  Life  of  Christ. 
On  the  signs  at  Christ's  crucifixion,  compare 
Julius  Cirsar,  act  I.,  scene  2;  Macbeth,  act 
II.,  scene  2;  Hamlet,  act  I.,  scene  1. 

In  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates,  many 
interesting  comparisons  and  contrasts  pre- 
sent themselves.  See  Plato's  Apology  of 
Socrates,  the  Crito,  and  the  Phcedo. 


I.  The  Via  Dolorosa.  —  Luke  23:  26-33. 

First.  The  Sad  Procession.  From  the  Pretorium  to  Calvary,  In  our  last  lesson 
we  left  Jesus  in  the  court-yard  of  Pilate's  Court  of  Justice,  crowned  with  thorns  and  clothed 
in  a  purple  robe,  in  the  midst  of  the  ribald  mockery  of  the  soldiers  while  the  preparations 
for  the  crucifixion  were  being  made.  Soon  the  sad  procession  moved  out  of  the  castle.  In 
advance  was  a  soldier  carrying  a  white  wooden  board  on  which  was  written  the  nature  of 
the  crime.  Next  came  four  soldiers,  under  a  centurion,  with  the  hammer  and  the  nails, 
guarding  Jesus,  who  bore,  as  always  in  such  cases,  the  cross  on  which  he  was  to  surfer 
(John  19:  17,  R.  v.).  Then  came  two  robbers,  each  bearing  his  cross  and  guarded  by 
four  soldiers.  As  they  went  forth  into  the  street  they  were  followed  by  a  great  multitude,  — 
many  with  eager  curiosity;  priests  exulting  over  their  enemy;  Mary,  with  other  women, 
weeping  (Luke  23:  27). 

The  distance  from  Castle  Antonia  to  the  hill,  which  is  probably  the  site  of  Calvary,  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  procession  first  moved  westward  through  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  to  the  road  leading  northward  to  the  Damascus  gate.  Passing  through  the  gate 
it  turned  eastward  along  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  winding  north  and  west  over  the  eastern 
end  of  Calvary,  till  they  reached  the  western  and  highest  summit. 

Second.  Simon  of  Cyrene  Forced  to  Help  Jesus  Bear  His  Cross.  Probably 
just  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate.  "Jesus,  weak  and  weary  from  his  long  vigils  and 
sufferings,  was  unable 
to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  cross.  A  man 
named  Simon,  from 
Cyrene  in  Northern 
Africa,  meeting  the 
procession  as  it  came 
out  of  the  Damascus 
gate,  was  compelled  to 
help  Jesus  bear  his 
cross.  Farrar  says  that 
when  Simon  took  the 
cross  he  bore  it  en- 
tirely, not  as  the  pic- 
tures represent."  But 
Schaff  says,  "The  ex- 
pression in  Luke  (23: 
26)  shows  that  the 
after-part  of  the  cross 
alone,  which  usually 
dragged  upon  the 
ground,  was  put  upon 
Simon." 

Simon  was  a  pic- 
ture of  every  Christian; 
each  one  should  show 
his  sympathy  with  Jesus 
by  aiding  the  cause  for 
which  he  bore  the 
cross;  and  by  bearing 
his  own  cross   bravely 
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«.  And  lwhen  they  ^Tti0  the  place-  which  is  called  S,  there 
they  crucified  him,  and  the  malefactors,  one  on  the  right  hand-  and  the 
other  on  the  left. 


1  Matt.  27:  33  ;   Mark  15:  22  ;  John  19:  17. 
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Calvary  and  its  Vicinity. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Bonfils. 


as  did  the  Master.  "  But  here,  as  always,  the  Saviour  bears  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden, 
while  the  lightest  part  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  him  who  follows  after  him."  —  Lange. 

Third.  The  Sympathy  of  the  Daughters  of  Jerusalem.  Luke,  only,  relates 
the  touching  story  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem  expressing  their  sympathy  with  Jesus.  They 
"bewailed  and  lamented  him  "  on  this  weary  walk.  It  was  probably  just  outside  of  the 
city  that  Jesus  turned  and  spoke  to  them.  Forgetting  his  own  sufferings  he  appealed  to 
them  to  use  their  influence  to  avert  the  terrible  doom  of  the  city,  which  was  to  fall  so 
heavily  on  the  women  and  children. 

Fourth.  Two  traditions,  well  known  and  expressing  great  truths,  belong  to  this 
journey:  The  story  of  Veronica  in  her  loving  sympathy  wiping  the  face  of  Jesus  on  her  rich 
linen  veil,  on  which  were  imprinted  the  features  of  Jesus;  and  The  Wandering  Jew  who 
with  a  blow  drove  Jesus  from  the  porch  of  his  place  of  business  against  which  he  was 
leaning  for  rest. 

See  Tissot's  Life  of  Our  Lord ;  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ  in  Art  (Veronica);  Farrar's 
and  Geikie's  Life  of  Christ ;  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  Professor 
Stalker's  Trial  and  Death  of  fesus  Christ. 

II.  What  an  Eye-Witness  Saw  on  Calvary.  —  Vs.  33,  34;  Matt.  27:   33-38; 

John  19:  16-22.     About  g  o'clock  Lriday  morning. 

Calvary.  33.  The  place,  which  is  called  Calvary.  This  is  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  Greek  Kranion,  "  the  skull,"  as  translated  in  the  Revision.  In  Matthew  the  word 
is  Golgotha,  the  word  for  skull  in  the  Aramaic,  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. It  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  skull  from  certain  view-points  in  the 
afternoon  sun. 

"  Two  hundred  yards  outside  the  Damascus  gate  of  Jerusalem  there  is  an  isolated  white 
limestone  knoll,  in  contour  like  the  crown  of  the  head  and  about  sixty  feet  high.  It  con- 
tains in  its  perpendicular  face  the  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  skull.  The  two  eyeless 
sockets,  the  overhanging  forehead,  the  lines  of  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  chin  will  be  plainly 
seen.  It  is  also  concave,  and  the  same  color  as  a  skull.  On  the  summit  of  Golgotha  there 
is  a  great  pit  heaped  over  with  stones.  .  .  .  This  pit  is  filled  with  the  skeletons  and  bones 
of  criminals  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  crucified  and  stoned.  The  bodies  of 
criminals  are  still  hurled  into  that  same  pit.  A  mighty  earthquake  upheaved  this  solid  earth 
and  split  this  very  rock  asunder.     To  the  right  of  the  skull  the  face  of  the  cliff  is  oddly 
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34-   Andnj»usJS  Father,  'forgive  them;  for  2  they  know  not  what  they  do. 


A  nfl    3  they  parted    Kj,,  raiment,  and  rn^tlotl 

xi-uu  parting        1J1-J   garments  among  them,  they    »-"-3t   lul-3. 

35.  And4 the    people    stood    beholding.     And    the 
derided  Him.  saying)  He  saved  others  ;  let  him  save  himself,  if  th^ethe  Christ- 

the  chosen  of  God. 
of  God,  his  chosen. 


rulers  also  *&SF» 

he  be 


1  Matt.  5  :  44  ;  Acts  7  :  60. 

2  Acts  3  :  17. 

3  Matt.  27  :  35  ;   Mark  15  :  24  ; 

John  ig : 

23- 

*  Psn.  22  :   17. 
5  Matt.  27  :  39  ; 

Mark  15 :  29. 

riven.  ...  At  the  bottom  of  the  western  cliff  there  is  a  large  garden  with  a  very  ancient 
well.  Where  it  touches  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  six  feet  below  the  surface,  the  rock-hewn 
sepulcher  of  our  Lord  has  been  discovered.  There  is  now  a  general  consensus  of  agree- 
ment that  this  is  the  true  Calvary.  It  alone  fulfils  the  numerous  and  precise  descriptions 
and  the  point  of  the  compass  'northward'  indicated  by  the  Scriptures." —  William 
Brryman  Ridges,  in  The  Biblical  World  for  November,  1896. 

The  Offer  of  the  Narcotic  Drink,  Matt.  27:  34.  "  It  was  a  kindly  custom  of 
the  Jewish  ladies,"  says  Lightfoot,  "  to  give  to  those  who  were  being  crucified  a  stupefying 
draught  of  wine  mingled  with  a  powerful  narcotic  drug,  bitter,  but  offered  as  an  anaesthetic, 
to  stupefy  and  dull  the  sense  of  pain." 

Jesus  recognized  this  beautiful  act  of  kindness  by  tasting  the  draught,  but  he  was  true  to 
his  mission  and  his  work  of  redemption  by  refusing  to  drink  it.  He  would  drink  the  cup 
of  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  As  God's  will  was  shown  at  Gethsemane  in  not 
taking  away  the  cup  he  prayed  that  he  need  not  drink,  so  he  would  not  himself,  against  the 
will  of  God,  take  away  that  cup,  by  stupefying  his  sense  of  suffering.  It  was  an  act  of 
sublime  heroism  and  courage,  because  he  willed  to  bear  the  suffering  for  man,  which  it  was 
within  his  power  to  avoid. 

The  Crucifixion.  There  they  crucified  him.  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross 
while  it  was  lying  upon  the  ground,  then  it  was  slowly  raised  with  the  sufferer  upon  it. 
The  feet  of  the  sufferer  were  only  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  and  not  as  represented 
in  most  pictures,  and  in  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play.  "  Crucifixion  was  an  unspeak- 
ably awful  form  of  death."  Cicero,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  says:  "  It  was  the 
most  cruel  and  shameful  of  all  punishments.  But  the  most  revolting  feature  of  death  by 
crucifixion  was  that  the  torture  was  deliberately  prolonged." 

Between  Two  Malefactors.  One  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  in  order  to  give  the  impression  that  Jesus  also  was  a  malefactor,  and  relieve  the 
authorities  of  the  imputation  that  they  had  punished  an  innocent  person. 

But  in  the  spiritual  history  this  had  another  meaning;  he  was  "  numbered  with  the 
transgressors  "  in  order  that  he  might  show  his  sympathy  with  them  that  he  might  reach 
their  hearts  and  lead  them  to  a  better  life. 

The  First  of  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross. — V.  34.  Father,  forgive 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Probably  spoken  in  the  height  of  the  agony,  when  the  cross  with  the  victim  upon  it  was 
dropped  with  a  sudden  wrench  into  its  place  in  the  ground.  This  expressed  Christ's 
feeling  of  love  toward  his  enemies,  who  were  committing  a  crime  which  stands  alone  in  all 
history. 

III.  Scenes  around  the  Cross.  —  Vs.  35-38.  The  Soldiers  Dividing  His  Gar- 
ments (Matt.  27:  35;  John  19:  23,  24).  The  four  soldiers  of  the  guard  took  the  gar- 
ments of  Jesus  as  their  perquisites,  casting  lots  for  his  tunic,  which  was  woven  in  one  piece, 
and  would  be  useless  if  divided,  but  was  of  too  great  a  proportionate  value  to  be  given  as 
any  one  of  the  four  portions.     Thus  fulfilling  Psa.  22:    18. 

The  soldiers  gambled  for  his  small  outward  possessions,  carelessly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  greatest  event  in  history,  reminding  us  of  Mrs.  Browning's  picture  of  those  who  plucked 
blackberries  in  front  of  the  burning  bush  in  the  desert,  with  no  eyes  to  see  the  glory  of 
God  or  ears  to  hear  his  voice. 

The  Mocking  Crowds.  35.  The  people  stood  beholding.  With  various  feelings 
and  thoughts,  but  most  of  them  had  little  realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  scene.  They 
were  like  birds  on  telegraph  wires,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  messages  passing  through, 
affecting  the  interests  of  nations.  They  reviled  Jesus,  their  mirth  being  excited  by  the 
strange  contrast  between  his  crucified  condition  and  his  own  claims  represented  by  the  title 
of  "  king"  over  the  cross.     The  rulers  also  with  them  derided  him.     With  these  the 
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36.  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him,  flnd  offering  him 
vinegar, 

37.  tni  saying,  If  thou  hJt  the  gg«  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself. 

Q      1    AnJ     a  superscription  also  was  written    nvf»r    him       in  letters  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
30.        /\nu      there  was  also  a  superscription      u,u     ««", 
THIS  IS  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS. 

THIS   IS  THE  KINO  OF  THE  JEWS. 


1  Matt.  27 :  37  ;  Mark  15  :  26 ;  John  19 :  19. 


contrast  was  between  Jesus  dying  on  the  cross,  and  his  claim  in  the  trial  to  be  the  Messiah 
whom  they  should  see  "sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven,"  together  with  the  false  report  that  he  would  build  the  temple  in  three  days. 
If  he  be  (the)  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  pictured  in  his  glory  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  chosen  of  God.  "  The  Elect  One."  They  forgot  how  many  of  the  elect  prophets 
of  God  in  their  past  history  had  suffered  persecution  and  death  for  speaking  the  message  of 
God. 

36.  The  soldiers  .  .  .  offering  him  vinegar,  the  common  sour  wine,  as  a  festive 
cup  to  a  king. 

37.  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  as  in  the  title  above  him,  save  thyself.  The 
logic  of  rulers  and  soldiers  seemed  invincible  from  their  standpoint.  For,  if  he  was  the  Son 
of  God,  he  would  have  abundant  power  to  come  down,  but  no  human  power  of  his  own 
could  release  him.  If  he  was  unable  to  deliver  himself,  how  could  he  deliver  others?  If 
he  can  be  crucified  by  men,  how  can  he  be  great  enough  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men?  Their 
argument  seems  invincible,  till  we  see  that  he  could  not  be  the  Christ  and  Saviour  unless  he 
had  been  crucified.  "  If  he  had  saved  himself  by  coming  down  from  the  cross,  he  could 
not  have  saved  others."     He  did  not  come  down,  because  he  was  the  Son  of  God. 

Note.  They  were  twitting  him  on  what  they  called  facts,  but  they  were  facts  without 
a  soul.  Every  one  of  these  things  which  they  ridiculed  became  "  luminous,  radiant,  a  light 
for  the  ages."  "  Every  random  word  then  spoken  now  shines  on  him  like  a  star."  Like  the 
cross  itself  they  were  transfigured,  as  black  smoke  radiating  rainbow  glories  in  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

The  Friendly  Watchers.  Besides  these  careless  ones,  there  were  friendly  watchers, 
as  we  learn  from  John  (19:  25,  26).  The  three  Marys  were  there:  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas;  and  Mary  Magdalene;  his  mother's  sister;  probably 
Salome,  the  mother  of  John;  and  many  other  women  from  Galilee.  John  was  there;  and 
the  other  disciples  were  not  far  away. 

Note.  In  the  groups  around  the  cross  we  see  "  three  predominant  states  of  mind,"  — 
in  the  soldiers,  indifference,  apathy;  in  the  rulers,  antagonism,  hatred;  in  the  women  and 
disciples,  sympathy.     "  Apathy,  antipathy,  sympathy." 

The  Superscription  over  the  Cross.  —  V.  38.  A  superscription  also  was 
written  over  him.  A  white  tablet  was  nailed  upon  the  cross  to  declare  the  crime  of  the 
one  crucified.     His  accusation  written, 

This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  written  in  three  languages, — in  Greek,  the  language  of  literature  and  culture, 
read  in  all  cultured  circles  of  the  world;  in  Latin,  for  the  Roman  soldiers,  the  language  of 
law  and  power;  in  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  Jews,  the  language  of  religion.  It  was  a 
prophecy  that  the  language  of  the  cross  itself  should  be  heard  everywhere,  and  include  all 
the  others, — a  language  of  culture,  of  power,  and  of  religion.  Christianity  is  for  the 
whole  world.  Thus  in  the  chief  tongues  of  men  was  proclaimed  in  jest  what  became  a  liv- 
ing truth,  —that  Jesus  is  king;  the  king  to  whom  all  nations  and  peoples  should  yield  alle- 
giance,—  "  a  king  with  many  crowns." 

This  Word  expressed  the  loving  care  of  Jesus  for  the  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual, 
welfare  of  his  own  people. 

Library.  Compare  the  story  told  by  Socrates  of  a  poor  man  who,  when  dying, 
bequeathed  his  children  to  a  friend. 

IV.  The  Conversion  of  the  Robber.— Vs.  39-43.  Toward  noon.  39.  And  one  of 
the  malefactors.  Those  whom  the  Romans  called  ««  robbers  "  were  oftentimes  wild  and 
stormy  zealots,  maintaining  in  arms  a  hopeless  protest  against  the  yoke  of  Rome.  They 
probably  knew  something  about  Christ.     Railed  on  him.     Joined  with  the  rulers  and  the 
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39.  !  And  one  of  the  malefactors  which  were  hanged  railed  on  him, 
saying,  Ar"not  thou  ^e  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us. 

An      "Ruf    fh<*    r>thpr        answering  rebuked         hirrv    savinS.     Dncf-        not  thou        fpctr    ClnA 
40.     TJUl    ine    Oiner    answered,  and  rebuking     nlm        said,       -WO  SI    thou  not  even    Iear    vjOU, 

seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation  ? 

41.  And  we  indeed  justly;  for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds : 
but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss. 

42.  And  he  said  unt0  Jesus,  Lord'  remember  me  when  thou  comest  l£*°  thy 
kingdom. 

43.  And  Jeh8"8  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  ^te. 

44.  2And  it  was  now  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  therewa8  a  darkness  came 
over  t£XA  un*il  the  ninth  hour; 

45.  And  the  BunTugMfamng!  and  3the  ™&  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst. 

1  Matt.  27:  44  ;  Mark  15:  32.  2  Matt.  27:  45  ;  Mark  15  :  33.  3  Matt.  27  :  51  ;  Mark  15  :  38. 

soldiers  in  their  mocking  insults.     Save  thyself  and  us.     Prove  that  you  are  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  miracle-worker,  the  friend  of  sinners,  by  exerting  your  powers. 

40.  Dost  not  thou  fear  God  ?  This  may  he  read  with  various  emphasis.  (1)  "  Dost 
thou  not  even  fear,  to  say  nothing  of  patient  submission."  —  Int.  Crit.  Com.  (2)  What- 
ever the  reckless  bystanders  may  do,  who  feel  safe,  dost  not  thou,  so  near  to  death  and 
the  judgment  seat.     (3)  Dost  thou  not  fear  God,  even  if  thou  hast  no  regard  for  man. 

41.  And  we  indeed  justly.  "A  true  penitent,  he  confesses  that  he  is  a  sinner." 
—  Riddle.  But  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.  "Nothing  unbecoming,  still  less 
anything  criminal." — Int.  Crit.  Com. 

42.  Remember  me  (in  mercy,  to  save)  when  thou  comest  into  (in)  thy  kingdom. 
That  is,  in  the  glory  of  thy  established  kingdom.  "  What  is  really  astounding  is  the  power 
and  strength  of  that  faith  which,  amid  shame  and  pain  and  mockery,  could  thus  lift  itself  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  Crucified  as  this  king.  This  thief  would  fill  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  list  of  the  triumphs  of  faith  supplementary  to  Heb.  II."  —  Alford. 

43.  Then  was  spoken  the  Second  "Word"  from  the  Cross. —  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee.  To  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.  To  day  has  the  place  of  em- 
phasis. With  me.  Sharing  with  me.  "  Where  Christ  is,  there  is  life,  there  is  the  king- 
dom "  (ubi  Chrislus,  ibi  vita,  ibi  regnutn).  —  Ambrose. 

Note.  This  robber  could  enter  paradise,  not  because  he  had  acquired  perfect  right- 
eousness, but  because  the  new  heavenly  life  had  begun  in  his  soul,  —  faith,  choice  of  good, 
confession  and  renunciation  of  sin,  care  for  others,  desire  for  better  things.  The  grain  of 
sand,  or  rather  the  seed  of  the  upas  tree,  had  been  changed  into  a  living  seed  of  the  tree  of 
life.  And  that  seed  could  be  planted  in  the  heavenly  gardens,  because  when  it  grew  it 
would  become  a  tree  on  which  would  grow  all  the  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

This  Word  expressed  the  power  and  desire  of  Jesus  to  save  even  the  worst  sinners, 
even  at  the  last  moment.  There  was  one  death-hour  conversion  that  all  may  hope,  but  only 
one  lest  there  be  presumption. 

Jesus  and  His  Mother.  About  noon.  John  (19:  25-27)  alone  reports  this  incident, 
and  he  reports  it  from  personal  knowledge.  Jesus  sees  his  mother  near  the  cross;  she  was 
probably  a  widow  at  this  time,  and  might  be  involved  in  trouble  or  poverty  from  her  rela- 
tion to  Jesus.  She  would  need  a  comforter  and  a  home.  Near  her  stood  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  more  courageous  in  his  love  than  Peter  in  his  natural  boldness.  To  him  Jesus 
committed  his  mother,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  graceful  manner. 

At  this  time  was  spoken  the  Third  Word  from  the  Cross.  —  Woman,  behold  thy 
Son  I  .  .  .  Behold  thy  mother. 

V.  The  Death  of  Jesus. —Vs.  44-46.  44.  Sixth  hour.  Noon.  Ninth  hour. 
Three  o'clock.  Darkness  over  all  the  earth.  Better  as  R.  v.  "  over  the  whole  land." 
The  country  that  is  around  Jerusalem. 

45.  The  sun  was  darkened.  R.  v.  "The  sun's  light  failing."  How  this  was  caused 
we  do  not  know.  A  darkness  that  suggests  this  once  came  in  Connecticut,  so  deep  that  it 
seemed  that  the  judgment  day  had  come,  and  it  was  even  proposed  to  adjourn  the  legisla- 
ture on  that  account.     It  has  been  known  since  as  "The  dark  day."     One  of  the  greatest 
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46.  And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  said,  '  Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit :  2  and  having  said  $g  he  gave  up  the 
ghost. 

1  1  Pet.  2  :  23.  2  Matt.  27:  50  ;  Mark  15:  37;  John  19  :  30. 

of  modern  astronomers,  speaking  of  a  total  eclipse,  says,  "  The  phenomenon,  in  fact,  is  one 
of  the  most  terrible  that  man  can  witness,  and  no  degree  of  partial  eclipses  gives  any  idea  of 
its  horrors."  Darkness  was  typical  of  the  powers  of  darkness  which  seemed  to  he  pre- 
vailing; of  the  great  sufferings  of  the  atonement  for  sin;  of  the  darkness  brooding  over 
Jesus'  heart;  of  the  dark  hour  of  sin  and  depravity  that  would  crucify  God's  beloved  Son; 
of  the  darkness  of  sin  over  all  the  earth,  which  was  to  be  dispelled  by  the  cross  of  Jesus 
and  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Library.  "  The  Gospel  of  Peter  (lately  discovered)  states  that  'many  went  about  with 
lamps,  supposing  it  was  night,'  and  that  the  darkness  lasted  until  Jesus  was  taken  from  the 
cross,  when  the  earthquake  took  place;  'then  the  sun  shone  out,  and  it  was  found  to  l>e 
the  ninth  hour.'  " —  Int.  Crit.  Com. 

The  Fourth  Word  from  the  Cross.  —  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for~ 
saken  me  ? 

Spoken  toward  the  dose  of  the  darkness.  This  cry  was  the  expression  of  a  human  experi- 
ence in  many  an  hour  of  darkness  and  despair,  without  which  Jesus  would  not  have  been 
"  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  It  was  a  peeling,  not  a.  fact.  The 
experience  has  brought  light  to  multitudes  in  their  hours  of  darkness,  a  key  of  promise  that 
opens  the  dungeon  of  Giant  Despair. 

The  Fifth  Word.  —  /  thirst  (John  19:  28). 

Shortly  before  death.  The  sole  expression  of  bodily  suffering.  This  pain,  as  in  the 
case  of  wounded  soldiers,  swallowed  up  all  other  agonies. 

"  His  were  a  thousand  sparkling  rills  And  poured  their  torrents  down  the  hills, 

That  from  their  fountains  burst,  And  yet  he  said,  '  I  thirst.'  " 

The  Sixth  Word.  —  It  is  finished  (John  19:  30). 

This  is  one  word  in  the  Greek,  and  it  has  been  called  "  the  greatest  single  word  ever 
uttered."  What  was  finished?  His  life's  work,  the  cup  of  suffering,  the  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  the  old  era  and  dispensation. 

46.  When  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  not  the  faint  hope  of  a  dying  man, 
but  a  shout  of  triumph. 

The  Seventh  Word.  —Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit. 

This  word  teaches  us  how  to  die. 

Gave  up  the  ghost.  Ghost  is  old  English  for  "  spirit."  His  soul.  Note  how  all  of 
the  evangelists  speak  of  Christ's  death  as  a  departure,  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  and 
that  a  voluntary  one. 

"  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart !     Good  night,  sweet  prince, 
And  nights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest." 

Accompanying  Signs.  The  veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent,  typifying  that  the  veil  that 
shut  out  the  vision  of  holiness  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  had  been  taken  away  (2  Cor. 
3:  14-16),  and  the  way  into  the  Holy  Place,  the  state  of  holiness  and  the  place  of  holiness, 
was  now  opened. 

There  was  an  earthquake,  showing  how  nature  sympathized  with  the  mighty  struggle 
that  was  going  on.  Graves  were  opened,  and  some  of  the  saints  arose  from  the  dead, 
following  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

The  Burial  took  place  in  a  new  tomb  in  a  garden  near  Calvary. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  LESSON. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  CROSS  IN  THE  MORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

WORLD. 

«<  t  '  V1^  reCCnt  number  of  the  Sunday  School  Times  a  correspondent  asked  the  question, 
Is  the  Cross  or  the  Resurrection  the  central  doctrine  or  fact  of  Christianity?  " 
The  Cross,  as  representing  the  whole  career  of  Jesus,  and  including  his  Resurrection,  is 
the  central  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  most  definite  and  marked  epoch  in  history, 
dividing  all  history  into  two  great  eras  or  dispensations. 
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December  9.  JESUS  ON  THE  CROSS.  Luke  23:  33-46. 

"  The  Cross  of  Jesus  must  ever  remain  the  one  bright  center  of  all  our  hopes  and  all  our 
songs,"  of  our  love,  of  all  good  influences,  of  heaven  itself.  "  Waterloo,"  says  Victor  Hugo, 
"  is  the  change  of  front  of  the  universe."  It  did  change  the  face  of  Europe.  But  the 
Cross  changed  the  front  and  movement  of  the  world's  history. 

The  Cross  with  its  atonement  for  sin  could  not  have  had  its  power  without  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  its  result  the  ever-living,  ever-present  Son  of  God. 

We  should  dwell  not  so  much  on  the  agony,  as  on  the  victory,  the  courage,  the  enthrone- 
ment of  duty,  the  expression  of  divine  love  which  shines  through  the  agony  and  glorifies  it. 
"  The  Cross  is  at  the  same  time  the  darkest  and  the  brightest  spot  on  earth." 

2.  "If  we  sail  to  the  continent  of  Glory,  it  is  not  in  the  Salt  Sea  of  our  tears,  but  in  the 
Red  Sea  of  Christ's  precious  blood."  "The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  " 
(1  John  1 :  7).  "  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things  .  .  .  But  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ''  (1  Pet.  I:  18,  19).  "Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  .  .  . 
But  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself"  (Heb.  9:  22,  26).  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us  "  (Gal.  3:  13).  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins"  (Matt.  26:  28). 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  teach  any  theory  of  the  atonement  to  a  class  of  chil- 
dren, but  only  the  eternal  fact  and  need  of  atonement.  Probably  there  is  truth  in  all  the 
leading  theories.  But  it  is  the  atonement  itself  that  leads  us  to  repent  and  believe  and  be 
saved  from  sin. 

3.  The  atonement  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  leads  us  to  realize  the  awful  evil  and  danger  of 
sin.  Jesus  would  not  have  needed  to  die  to  save  us  from  any  slight  danger,  to  bring  us  to 
any  small  degree  of  new  life. 

"Unitarian  preaching,"  says  a  late  Congregationalist,  "has  never  aimed  to  awaken 
'conviction  of  sin.'  'I  do  not  remember,'  says  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  'that  I  have 
ever  heard  a  Unitarian  sermon  consciously  directed  to  the  conversion  of  sinners.'  The  aim  of 
Unitarians,  he  says,  is  '  to  win  men  to  the  love  of  good  and  the  love  of  God,  to  bring  them 
into  allegiance  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  rouse  in  them  enthusiasm  for  righteousness 
and  confidence  in  the  purposes  of  the  Eternal.'  This  is  the  aim  of  Christians  of  all 
denominations.  Most  of  them,  however,  believe  there  is  a  spirit  of  evil  to  be  renounced, 
a  power  of  evil  to  be  escaped  from,  that  these  are  contrary  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  men  will  not  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  for  righteousness  without  a  sense  of  sin,  re- 
pentance for  it  and  renunciation  of  it.  Most  men  know  this  by  experience,  and  understand 
also  that  they  must  fight  and  conquer  temptation  to  sin  in  order  to  be  at  peace  with  God. 
Here  is  the  reason,  probably,  why  Unitarianism  has  never  gained  many  adherents." 
They  must  fail  in  their  work  of  moral  improvement  of  men,  so  long  as  they  neglect  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  for  sin  on  the  cross,  and  its  powers  to  meet  the  deepest  needs  of  men,  and 
to  move  them  to  a  better  life.  Their  efforts  are  like  trying  to  cut  with  one  blade  of  a  pair 
of  scissors. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  redemption,  but  there  is  a  terrible  something  from  which  to 
redeem.  "  The  existence  of  natural  and  moral  evil,"  says  Professor  Orr  in  The  Christian 
View  of  God  and  the  World,  "  is  one  of  the  darkest  and  deepest  and  most  difficult 
problems  that  can  occupy  human  thought,  one  which  has  exercised  the  hearts  of  men  in  all 
ages.  .  .  .  Dark  as  the  problem  of  evil  is,  it  would  be  immeasurably  darker  if  we  were  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  there  is  no  infinite  righteousness  and  love  behind  through  which  a 
solution  of  the  problem  may  ultimately  be  hoped  for." 

4.  The  Cross  of  Christ  reveals  to  us  more  clearly  than  all  other  things  together  the 
perfect,  unlimited,  sympathizing  love  of  God  to  lost  sinners. 

5.  The  Cross  of  Jesus  expresses  the  divine  sympathy  with  us  who  are  so  far  from  him, 
so  weak,  so  unworthy,  although  made  in  his  image  and  with  infinite  possibilities  of  good. 

6.  From  the  cross  flows  every  motive  that  can  lift  us  up  into  the  heavenly  life  of 
righteousness,  where  is 

"  Every  tiger  madness  muzzled,  every  serpent  passion  killed, 
Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing  desert  till'd. 


Might  we  not  in  glancing  heavenward  on  a  star  so  silver  fair, 

Yearn,  and  clasp  the  hands,  and  murmur,  would  to  God  that  we  were  there  ?  " 

—  Locksley  Hall,  sixty  years  after. 

7.   "The  hill  of  comfort  is  the  hill  of  Calvary;  the  house  of  consolation  is  built  with 
the  wood  of  the  cross;  the  temple  of  heavenly  blessing  is  founded  upon  the  riven  rock  — 
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riven  by  the  spear  which  pierced  his  side.     No  scene  in  sacred  history  ever  gladdens  the 
soul  like  Calvary's  tragedy."  —  Spurgeon. 


Is  it  not  strange,  the  darkest  hour 

That  ever  dawned  on  sinful  earth, 
Should  touch  the  heart  with  softer  power, 


For  comfort,  than  an  angel's  mirth  ? 
That  to  the  Cross  the  mourner's  eye  should  turn, 
Sooner  than  where  the  stars  of  Bethlehem  burn  ?  " 


8.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  receive  this  redemption  by  faith  and  love  and  conse- 
cration, in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  it.  A  medicine  may  be  never  so  perfect  a  remedy, 
but  cannot  cure  unless  we  take  it. 


"  That  Sacrifice  !  —  the  death  of  Him  — 
The  High  and  ever  Holy  One  ! 
Well  may  the  conscious  Heaven  grow  dim, 
And  blacken  the  beholding  Sun  ! 

And  shall  the  sinful  heart,  alone, 

Behold  unmoved  the  atoning  hour, 
When  Nature  trembles  on  her  throne, 
And  Death  resigns  his  iron  power  ? 
Oh,  shall  the  heart  —  whose  sinfulness 
Gave  keenness  to  His  sore  distress, 
And  added  to  His  tears  of  blood  — 
Refuse  its  trembling  gratitude  !  " 

—  Whittier. 


Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  I  bow  My  Head  ? 
And  nothing  to  you  that  My  Blood  is  shed  ? 
O  perishing  souls  to  you  I  cry, 
Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ? 

O  come  unto  Me  —  by  the  woes  I  have  borne, 
By  the  dreadful  scourge,  and  the  crown  of  thorn, 
By  these,  I  implore  you  to  hear  My  cry, 
Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ? 

O  come  unto  Me  — this  awful  price 
Redemption's  tremendous  sacrifice  — 
Is  paid  for  you  —  Oh,  why  will  ye  die? 
Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  " 

—  IV.  J.  Sparrow-Simpson. 


LESSON  XI.  — December  16. 

JESUS  RISEN  FROM  THE  DEAD.  —  Matthew  28:   1-15. 

COMMIT  vs.  5,  6.    READ  Mark  16 :  1-13 ;  Luke  24 :  1-35. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  He  is  risen,  even  as  he  said.  — Matt.  28:  6. 
INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

Study  the  narratives,  and  make  as  nearly  a  connected  story  as  you  can.       Why  each 
writer  chose  the  points  he  reported. 

Study  all  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  concerning  the  resurrection. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

As  the  story  of  the  resurrection  comes 
every  year  at  Easter,  and,  in  addition, 
usually,  in  each  study  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
it  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  dwell  less 
upon  the  items  of  the  story,  —  though  these 
should  always  be  reviewed,  —  and  to  spend 
more  time  on  the  great  essential  truths,  and 
their  bearing  upon  our  personal  lives  and 
hopes.  There  is  much  to  cheer,  to  inspire, 
to  help,  and  to  interest,  even  young  chil- 
dren. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  whole  story  of  the  resurrection. 


LEARN  BY  HEART. 

Vs.  5,  6;  1  Cor.  15:  20,  53-58. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time. — Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  Sun- 
day morning,  April  9,  a.  d.  30. 

Place.  —  The  resurrection  was  from  the 
tomb  in  a  garden  near  Calvary.  The  home 
of  the  disciples  during  the  forty  days  was  in 
Jerusalem  and  vicinity. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Professor  Orr's  Christian  View  of  God 
and  the  World,  chapter  on  "  The  Incar- 
nation and  Human  Destiny."  Manifesta- 
tions of  the  Risen  Lord,  by  Bishop  Doane. 
The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher  for  May, 
on  the  "  Differences  in  the  Resurrection 
Narratives."  George  D.  Boardman's  Epiph- 
anies of  the  Risen  Lord ;  Jesus  and  the 
Resurrection,  by  Prin.  H.  C.  G.  Moule; 
C.  R.  Morison's  Proofs  of  the  Resurrection 
from  a  Lawyers  Standpoint;  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy's The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
Historical  Fact. 
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JESUS  RISEN  FROM  THE  DEAD.       Matthew  28:   1-15. 


Joseph  Cook's  Monday  Lectures,  "  Bi- 
ology ";  Dr.  Sears'  Foregleams  and  Fore- 
shadows ;  Dr.  Reuen  Thomas'  Through 
Death  to  Life  ;  Whately's  Future  State. 

Discussions  of  Immortality  from  va- 
rious standpoints.  John  Fiske's  Life  Ever- 
lasting ;  Plato's  Phado ;  Cicero's  De  Se- 
nectute  ;  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  "  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  in  the  castle  of  Elsinore";  and 
Measure  for  Measure,  Claudio's  address  to 
his  sister  Isabella.  Wordsworth's  Poems, 
"  Intimations."  Euripides'  Agamemnon 
shows  how  hopeless  were  the  old  religions. 
Jean  Ingelow's  "  Song  for  the  Night  of  the 
Resurrection." 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT:    The    Resurrection 
Jesus  and  Its  Lessons. 


of 


I.  The    Fact  of    His   Resurrection 
(vs.  1-4). 

Proofs  of  Christ's  death. 
Three  days  in  the  tomb. 
The  resurrection. 

II.  The   Witnesses   to   the   Fact  of 
His  Resurrection  (vs.  5-15). 

The  variations  in  the  narratives. 
1.  The  women  witnesses. 


2.  The  apostles  witnesses. 

3.  Paul  a  witness. 

4.  The  enemies  bear  witness. 

III.  Import    and    Importance   of    the 

Resurrection  of  Jesus  for  the 
Redemption  of  the  World. 

Fulfils  prophecies. 
Shows  we  have  a  living  Saviour. 
Completes  the  incarnation. 
Essential  to  the  power  of  his  religion. 

IV.  Import  and   Importance  for  Our 

Own  Future  Life. 

A  proof  of  immortality. 

A  proof  that  our  souls  live  beyond  the  death  of  the 

body. 
Shows    the  meaning  of   "  the    resurrection   of    the 

body." 
It  is  a  type  of  the  spiritual  resurrection. 


HOME  WORK 

AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

The  three  days  in  the  tomb. 
The  fact  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead. 
The  witnesses  to  this  fact. 
The  number  and  character  of  his  appearances. 
The  importance  of  this  fact. 

Its  bearing  upon  the  manner  of  our  resurrection. 
Its  bearing  on  the  proofs  of  immortal  life. 
Its   effect   upon,   and    illustration   of,   our  spiritual 
resurrection. 


1.  The  Fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  JeSUS.  —  Vs.  1-4.  Very  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing, April  9.  One  of  the  essential  elements  in  the  proof  of  a  resurrection  is  the  certainty 
of  the  actual  death  of  Jesus. 

Proofs  of  Christ's  Death  on  the  Cross,  i.  The  soldiers  pierced  his  body  with  a 
spear,  and  blood  and  water  flowed  from  the  wound,  — a  proof  of  death  (John  19:  34,  35). 

2.  The  centurion,  who  was  accustomed  to  executions,  was  convinced  that  he  was  dead, 
and  so  reported  to  Pilate.  "  Even  Strauss  is  constrained  to  say,  'The  whole  countryside 
knew  he  was  dead.'  " 

3.  The  tomb  in  which  he  was  buried  was  a  new  one,  in  which  no  one  had  ever  been 
buried,  and  so  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

4.  At  the  request  of  the  chief  priests,  the  stone  against  the  door  of  the  sepulcher  was 
sealed,  and  a  Roman  guard  placed  around  the  tomb,  so  that  no  one  could  take  away  the 
body  and  then  pretend  that  Jesus  had  risen  (Matt.  27:  62-66). 

5.  His  friends  believed  he  was  dead,  and  wrapped  him  in  spices  for  burial.  They  had 
no  expectation  of  his  rising  in  the  way  he  did,  insomuch  that  it  was  very  hard  to  convince 
them  even  when  they  saw  him  alive. 

6.  The  story  of  the  guards,  that  the  disciples  came  by  night  and  stole  the  body  away 
while  they  slept  (vs.  11-14),  was  a  falsehood  paid  for  by  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  was  stupid, 
contradictory,  and  absurd. 

Three  Days  in  the  Tomb.  —  Jesus  was  buried  between  four  and  six  o'clock  (probably 
nearer  four)  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  7,  and  rose  early  on  Sunday  morning,  April  9,  so 
that  he  was  in  the  tomb  parts  of  three  consecutive  days. 


By  Jewish  Reckoning. 


By  Common  Reckoning. 

4  P.  M.-12  midnight,  Friday  =  8  hours. 

To  12  midnight,  Saturday  =  24  hours. 

12  midnight  to  4  or  5  a.  m.,  Sunday  =  4  or  5  hours. 


4-6  p.  m.,  Friday  =  2  hours. 
6  p.  M.,  Friday  to  6  P.  M.,  Saturday  =  24  hours. 
6  p.  m.,  Saturday  to  4  or  5  a.  m.,  Sunday  =  10  or  11 
hours. 

The  Gospels  say  sometimes  that  Jesus  would  rise  "on  the  third  day,"  and  sometimes 
"after    three    days,"    Matthew  using  both  terms  (compare   Matt.    12:  40  with  16:  21), 
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1  i„  the  lend  of  tke  sabbath'  day  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day 
of  theNweekrcame  Mary  Mag-da-le'ne  2  and  the  other  Mary  to  see  the 

sepulchre. 

2  And-  behold,  there  was  a  great   earthquake:    for  Jahne  angel    of    the 
Lord    descended    from    heaven,    and    came    and    rolled    *l%    the    stone, 

from  the  door,   an(J   sa(-  up0n   it. 

2  Matt.  27  :  56.  3  Mark  16:5;  Luke  24  :  4  ;  John  20:  12. 


»  Mark  16:  1  ;  Luke  24  :   1  ;  John  20:  1. 


.  From  an  Underwood  Stereograph. 

Rolling   Stone  at  the   Door  of  a  Sepulcher. 


showing  that  the  terms 
are  interchangeable. 
Each  part  of  a  day  was 
reckoned  as  a  day,  just 
as  in  computing  the 
reigns  of  the  Jewish 
kings  each  part  of  a  year 
is  reckoned  as  a  year. 
Thus  a  reign  extending 
from  December,  1899, 
through  1900  into  Jan- 
uary, 1 90 1,  would  be 
counted  as  three  years, 
although  only  thirteen  or 
fourteen  months.  It  is 
so  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  Talmud,  in  Jose- 
phus,  and  in  the  Assyrian 
tablets.  Days  were 
counted  in  the  same 
way.  If  any  one  feels  any 
hesitancy  on  this  point 
they  have  only  to  adopt 
the  theory,  which  sev- 
eral volumes  have  been 
written  to  prove,  that 
Jesus  was  crucified  on 
Thursday  instead  of  Fri- 
day, in  which  case  Jesus 
would  have  been  in  the 
tomb  three  complete 
days  and  nights. 
the    sabbath,   Saturday, 


The  Fact  of  the  Resurrection.  i.  In  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  sabbath,  on  which  they  rested,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  Sunday,  came  Mary  Magdalene,  i.  e.,  Mary  from  Magdala,  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  whom  Jesus  had  redeemed  from  the  terrible  affliction  allied  to  insanity,  —  the 
being  possessed  by  seven  demons  (Luke  8:  2).  "  Her  debt  of  gratitude  was  infinite. 
There  is  at  Dresden  a  painting  'of  the  school  of  Titian,'  which  represents  her  as  a  woman 
of  middle  age,  once  very  beautiful,  with  deep  lines  of  suffering  in  her  face,  but  over  it  all  a 
look  of  gentleness,  peace,  and  unutterable  gratitude." — Professor  Broadus.  And  the  other 
Mary.  The  mother  of  James  the  less  and  Joses  (27^56),  together  with  Salome,  the 
mother  of  John,  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  and  other  women  (Luke).  They  were  bring- 
ing the  spices  they  had  prepared  for  embalming  the  body  of  Jesus.  They  probably  started 
from  their  different  homes  in  the  city,  to  meet  at  the  tomb  by  dawn.  See  Margaret  J. 
Preston's  beautiful  poem  "The  Myrrh-bearers"  (in  Peloubet's  Suggestive  Illustrations  on 
Matthew). 

2.  And,  behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake  ;  not  describing  an  event  that  took 
place  after  the  arrival  of  the  women,  but  in  the  early  dawn,  perhaps  while  the  women  were 
on  the  way.  For  the  angel  (an  angel)  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven.  A 
divine  messenger,  to  overawe  the  guards,  and  show  that  Jesus  rose,  and  was  not  taken 
from  the  tomb  by  human  power.     Rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door.     The  great 
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3.  x  His  ™pPnearnaanncee  was  hakBe  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow : 

4.  *ndd  for  fear  of  him  the  ^!hZ  did  ££*  and  became  as  dead  ££. 

5.  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women,  Fear  not  ye :  for 
I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  hatIabeen  crucified.  ,  Dan.  Io:  6. 

stone  which  required  more  than  one  man  to  roll  away  from  the  entrance.  On  the  way  the 
women  were  wondering  who  would  roll  away  the  stone  for  them.  And  sat  upon  it.  As 
a  guard  waiting  to  give  the  needed  information  to  the  disciples. 

3.  His  countenance  (his  appearance)  was  like  lightning,  in  vivid  and  intense 
brightness.  And  his  raiment  white  as  snow.  So  Christ  at  his  transfiguration  had  his 
face  shining  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  white  and  glistening.  This  dazzling  whiteness  was 
the  visible  expression  of  his  heavenly  nature  and  origin. 

4.  And  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers,  that  is,  the  Roman  guard,  became  as  dead 
men.  Swooned  into  unconsciousness  through  fright,  and  perhaps  by  the  direct  power  of 
the  angel.     (See  vs.  11-15.) 

Thus  while  we  know  nothing  of  the  manner  of  the  resurrection,  the  fact  is  very  clear 
that  Jesus  was  no  longer  in  the  tomb,  but  in  some  mysterious  way  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
came  out  of  the  tomb. 

Illustration.  "  Canon  Liddon  recalls  the  interesting  story  that  during  the  years  that 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  revolt  against  Christianity  which 
accompanied  it,  a  great  many  brilliant  Frenchmen  were  trying  to  invent  a  new  religion  to  take 
the  place  of  Christianity.  On  one  occasion  a  projector  of  one  of  these  schemes  came  to 
Talleyrand,  who  had  formerly  been  a  bishop,  but  had  devoted  his  life  to  politics.  He  was 
not  a  good  man,  but  he  was  a  man  of  very  keen  and  discerning  mind.  On  the  occasion 
referred  to  his  visitor  observed,  by  way  of  complaint  to  Talleyrand,  how  hard  it  was  to  start 
a  new  religion,  even  though  its  tenets  and  its  efforts  were  obviously  directed  to  promoting 
the  social  and  personal  improvement  of  mankind.  '  Surely,'  said  Talleyrand,  with  a  fine 
smile,  —  'surely  it  cannot  be  as  difficult  as  you  think.'  'How  so?'  said  his  friend. 
'  Why,'  he  replied,  '  the  matter  is  simple.  You  have  only  to  get  yourself  crucified,  or  any- 
how put  to  death,  and  then,  at  your  own  time,  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  you  will  have  no 
difficulty.'  " 

II.  The  Witnesses  to  the  Fact  of  the  Resurrection. — Vs.  5-10.  In  reading 
the  various  accounts  in  the  four  Gospels  we  immediately  notice  many  variations  of  the  story 
of  the  early  witnesses  to  the  resurrection.  Dr.  Harnack  objects  to  the  validity  of  the  ap- 
pearances that  "a  clear  account  of  them  cannot  be  constructed  out  of  the  stories  told  by 
Paul  and  the  Evangelists." 

A  writer  in  a  late  Expositor  sets  forth  twelve  different  contradictions  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Evangelists,  and  declares  that  they  "  are  from  their  very  nature  worthless  as 
history,"  while  "yet  they  constitute  a  testimony  of  no  little  weight  to  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection." But  his  list  of  "  contradictions"  is  a  caricature  of  the  whole  science  of  history 
and  a  travesty  of  logic  and  common  sense. 

Here  are  more  than  a  dozen  persons  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  city,  by  different 
routes,  at  different  times.  Of  course,  they  necessarily  have  different  experiences.  But  to 
make  these  differences  contradictory  is  absurd.  The  various  descriptions  are  not  of  the 
same  event  or  vision.  The  variety  is  the  proof  of  independent  accounts,  and  shows  that 
there  was  no  collusion,  "  no  artificially  harmonized  and  concocted  accounts."  If  the  various 
persons  had  all  been  represented  as  having  the  same  experience,  then  the  accounts  could  not 
have  been  true.  "Two  armies  beheld  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  who  can  tell  when  it 
began?  At  ten  o'clock,  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  half-past  eleven,  said  General 
Alava,  who  rode  beside  him.  At  twelve,  according  to  Napoleon  and  Drouet;  and  at  one, 
according  to  Ney."  The  different  persons  either  counted  from  different  ideas  as  to  what 
constituted  the  beginning,  —  the  first  order,  the  beginning  of  the  march,  the  first  firing  of 
their  own  troops  or  of  the  enemy;  or  they  were  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  field.  But 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  any  case,  was  really  fought. 

First.  The  Women  Witnesses.  The  order  of  events  seems  to  be  that  Mary  Magda- 
lene, "  whose  eyes  were  homes  of  silent  prayer,"  reached  the  tomb  first,  and,  finding  it 
empty,  hastened  away  to  tell  Peter  that  Jesus  is  not  in  the  sepulcher,  thinking  that  some 
one  had  stolen  the  body  (John  20:  11-18). 

Then  the  other  women  come  to  the  tomb. 

5.  And  the  angel  answered  the  unspoken  questions  and  fears  of  the  women  who  had 
bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  ground  in  fear.     Fear  not  ye.     Ye  is  emphatic  in  the  origi- 
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6.  He  is  not  here;  for  he  is  risen,  even  l  as  he  said.  Come,  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay. 

7.  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples  thHlehe  is  risen  from  the  dead  ; 
and-  be\°li' 2  he  goeth  before  you  into  Gal'i-lee  ;  there  shall  ye  see  him  :  lo, 
I  have  told  you. 

8.  And  they  departed  quickly  from  the  se^re  with  fear  and  great  joy; 
and  di<|arnun  to  bring  his  disciples  word. 

9.  And  »b  they  went  to  ten  his  discipieB,  Deh.old,  3  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail. 

And  they  came  and  %$$Z hJt g£  feet,  and  worshipped  him. 

10.  Then  £&  Jesus  unto  them,  BeFne°atranforta:d:  go  tell  4  my  brethren  that  they 
degp°art  into  GaTi-lee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 


1  Matt.  12  :  40. 

2  Matt.  26  :  32  ;  Mark  16  :  7. 


3  Mark  16  :  9  ;  John  20  :   14. 

*  John  20:  17  ;  Rom.  8:  29  ;  Heb.  2:11. 


nal.     The  keepers  and  the  enemies  of  Jesus  had   reason  to  fear,  but  not  these  disciples. 
They  had  infinitely  more  reason  to  rejoice  than  to  fear. 

6.  He  is  risen,  as  he  said  (Matt.  16:  21;  17:  23).  Come,  see  the  place,  to  con- 
vince yourselves  of  the  fact  of  his  resurrection. 

7.  Go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples.  To  relieve  their  anxieties,  to  lead  them  to 
the  great  truth  which  was  to  enable  them  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  world.  He  goeth 
before  you  into  Galilee.  Where  the  chief  meeting  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  took  place 
(Matt.  26:  32;  28:  16-20;  John  21:  1-24). 

8.  With  fear  and  great  joy.  Naturally  both  emotions  moved  the  very  depths  of 
their  hearts.  While  they  were  going  Mary  Magdalene  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  Jesus 
appeared  to  her  (John).     This  was  his  first  appearance. 

9.  Then  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  by  some  other  route  than  Mary  Magdalene 
took,  behold,  Jesus  met  them,  his  second  appearance,  and  made  himself  known  by  say- 
ing, All  hail  (Chairete),  rejoice,  "  the  ordinary  Greek  form  of  salutation."  The  English 
"  all  hail  "  is  shortened  from  "  all  health."  Held  him  by  the  feet.  Clasped  his  feet, 
in  reverent,  affectionate  joy,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  indeed  their  Lord,  and  to  express 
their  gladness.  And  worshipped  him,  by  falling  on  the  knees  and  touching  the  ground 
with  the  forehead  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  an  expression  of  profound  reverence. 

10.  Go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee.  The  same  message  which  the 
angels  had  given  them  in  the  sepulcher. 

Second.  The  Apostles  Were  Witnesses.  The  next  witnesses  were  individual 
apostles  and  the  eleven  together,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Galilee  during  forty  days  (Acts). 
There  were  ten  or  eleven  of  these  appearances. 


APPEARANCES  AT  JERUSALEM 
On  the  Day  of  the  Resurrection 


I 

Sunday,  April  9.     Early 
in  the  morning 

To  Mary  Magdalene 

Near  the  sepulcher  at  Mark  16:  9 
Jerusalem                 1  John  20:  11-18 

2 

Sunday  morning 

To  the   women   returning    from    the 
sepulcher 

Near  Jerusalem 

Matt.  28  :  9,  10 

3 

Sunday 

To  Simon  Peter  alone 

Near  Jerusalem 

Luke  24  :  34 

4 

Sunday  afternoon 

To  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus 

Between     Jerusalem 
and   Emmaus,  and 
at  Emmaus 

Luke  24  :   13-31 

5 

Sunday  evening 

To  the  apostles,  excepting  Thomas 

Jerusalem 

John  20  :  19-25 

On  the  Follotving  Sunday 


Sunday  evening,  April  16 


To  the  apostles,  Thomas  being  pres- 
ent 


Jerusalem 


John  20 :  26-29 
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11.  Now  Zml  they  were  going,  behold,  some  of  the  gUa^S  came  into  the 
city,  and  ah^id  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were  Come0toepa88. 

12.  And  when  they  were  assembled  with   the  elders,  and  had  taken 
counsel,  they  gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers, 

13.  faayi^|;  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  JJw£y  while 
we  slept. 

14.  And  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will  persuade  him,  and 

secure  vnir 
rid      jf-»u    of  care. 


15.  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught 
saying  ^"ia  ub?oadd  among  the  Jews,  and  continueth  until  this  day. 


and  this 


APPEARANCES  IN  GALILEE 

Between  April  16  and  May  18 

7 

Last  of  April  or  first  of 
May 

To  seven  disciples  fishing 

Sea  of  Galilee 

John  21  :  1-13 

8 

Last  of  April  or  first  of 
May. 

To  the  eleven  disciples  on  a  mountain 

Galilee 

Matt.  28  :  16-20 

9 

Last  of  April  or  first  of 
May 

To  above   five   hundred   brethren    at 
once 

Galilee 

1  Cor.  15:  6 

APPEARANCES  IN  JERUSALEM 

The  Middle  of  May 

10 

May 

To  James  only 

Jerusalem,  probably 

1  Cor.  15:7 

11 

Thursday,  May  18 

To  all  the  apostles,  at  his  ascension 

Mount      of     Olives, 
near  Bethany 

Luke  24  :  50,  51 
Acts  1  :  6-12 

Note  that  Luke  records  only  appearances  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 

Note  that  the  appearances  to  the  larger  numbers  were  in  Galilee. 

Third.  Paul  Was  a  Witness.  Several  years  after  the  above  appearances,  as 
recorded  in  Acts  9,  and  referred  to  by  him  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians. 

Fourth.  The  Enemies  of  Jesus  Bore  Unconscious  Witness,  ii.  Now  when 
(while)  they  were  going,  on  the  way  to  the  disciples,  some  of  the  watch  (guard)  .  .  . 
shewed  unto  the  chief  priests,  at  whose  request  the  guard  were  stationed  at  the  tomb, 
and  under  whose  charge  they  were.  All  the  things  that  were  done.  They  told  the 
simple  truth,  so  far  as  it  had  come  under  their  observation,  as  the  best  possible  excuse  for 
their  seeming  negligence.  "  How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should  hold  out  against 
heaven,  or  contend  with  earthquakes  and  angels?  "  —  Morison. 

12.  When  they  were  assembled  with  the  elders.  "  The  language  does  not  imply 
a  formal  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  rather  a  secret  meeting  of  the  special  enemies  of 
Christ."  —  Abbott.  They  gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers,  as  a  bribe  to  make  a 
false  report. 

13.  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept. 
(1)  The  absurdity  and  stupidity  of  this  statement  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it.  For  if  the 
guard  were  asleep,  how  could  they  know  that  the  disciples  stole  him  away?  (2)  The  dis- 
ciples could  not  have  stolen  the  body  away  if  they  would,  with  the  soldiers  placed  on 
watch  especially  to  prevent  it.  Even  the  noise  of  rolling  away  the  stone  would  have 
awakened  a  sleepy  guard.  (3)  The  disciples  had  no  motive  for  stealing  the  body.  They 
did  not  expect  a  resurrection.  They  did  not  know  its  importance.  What  could  they  have 
done  with  the  body  to  escape  detection? 

14.  If  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will  persuade  him,  perhaps  by 
bribes,  but  with  more  reliance  on  the  threat  that  they  would  report  to  Rome  the  evil  deeds 
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they  knew  full  well  that  Pilate  had  committed.  And  secure  you,  from  the  penalty  of 
sleeping  on  guard,  which  was  death.     The  Greek  means  literally,  "  make  you  without  care." 

The  soldiers  made  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  more  certain  by  their  action  in  piercing 
the  body  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  not  breaking  his  legs  as  they  did  of  those  crucified  with 
him.  For  if  they  had  broken  his  legs  he  could  not  have  walked  with  the  apostles,  and  met 
the  women  as  he  did,  without  a  change  in  his  body,  which  would  have  made  it  doubtful  if 
he  were  the  same  Jesus  who  was  crucified. 

Thus  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  may  well  be  said  to  be  "  the  best  attested  fact  in  history," 
as  well  as  the  most  important. 

In  addition  to  the  witnesses  above  noticed,  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  day  is  a  witness 
going  back  to  the  apostles.  So  is  the  very  existence  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
changes  which  the  gospels  have  actually  wrought  in  the  world.  No  other  conceivable 
power  could  have  wrought  this  work  done  by  the  risen  Lord,  the  ever-living  Son  of  God. 

III.  Import  and  Importance  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  the  World.  It  proves  that  we  have  a  living  Saviour,  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  (Rom.  8:  34;  Col.  3:1),  seated  with  the  Father  in  his  throne  (Rev.  3:  21;  22: 
1).  We  have  a  picture  of  his  glory  in  Heb.  1 :  2-4,  and  in  Rev.  1 :  10-18.  We  do  not, 
as  has  been  falsely  charged,  worship  a  dead  Christ,  but  a  living  Christ.  Having  shown  his 
power  to  conquer  Death,  the  great  enemy,  we  know  he  has  power  to  conquer  all  our  ene- 
mies. He  is  the  great,  living  Leader,  Inspirer,  and  Protector  of  his  people,  who  will  make 
his  kingdom  to  triumph  over  all  evil.  "  The  whole  alphabet  of  human  hope  "  is  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.     It  is  the  citadel  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  fulfils  the  prophecies  Jesus  made  in  regard  to  himself,  and  thus  proves  him  to  be  a 
true  prophet. 

It  is  the  crowning  proof  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  by  the  incarnation  he 
was  the  messenger  of  God  to  man.  If  he  could  not  conquer  death,  and  come  back  from 
heaven,  he  could  not  prove  that  at  the  first  he  came  from  heaven.  Canon  Liddon  says, 
"The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  certificate  of  our  Lord's  mission  from  heaven,  to  which 
he  himself  pointed  as  a  warrant  of  his  claims." 

It  is  the  assurance  of  that  wondrous  power  which  has  wrought  such  marvelous  works 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

We  have  a  living,  personal  Leader  and  Captain  of  salvation,  whom  we  can  love  and 
serve  and  follow  as  our  Ideal. 

Thus  we  can  realize  why  Paul  lays  such  emphasis  on  the  resurrection. 

"  Christianity  in  its  last  analysis  consists  of  two  elements,  a  person  and  a  fact  — 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  In  this,  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  every  other  faith."  — 
Dr.  Weston.     These  two  elements  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  Import  and  Importance  for  Our  Own  Future  Life.  1.  The  resurrection 
of  Jesus  is  a  proof  that  the  soul  lives  beyond  the  grave.  Death  does  not  end  all.  The  soul 
is  not  put  out  of  existence  as  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  soul  does  not  die  with  the  body, 
any  more  than  the  rower  perishes  because  his  boat  is  decayed  away,  or  the  musician,  when 
his  piano  is  destroyed,  or  the  works  of  a  watch,  when  the  case  is  thrown  away. 

We  are  not 

"  Like  ships  that  sailed  from  sunny  isles, 
But  never  came  to  shore." 

"  Theodore  Monod  said  he  would  like  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  to  be,  Here  endeth 
the  First  Lesson." 

So  Emerson  says,  "  Good-bye,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home." 

Illustration.  Suppose  some  inhabitant  of  a  distant  star,  reaching  here  in  winter, 
should  be  our  guest.  We  would  picture  to  him  the  beauties  of  spring  and  glories  of  sum- 
mer. We  would  tell  him  that  the  ice  and  snow  will  pass  away;  the  cold  north  wind  be  a 
balmy  breeze,  the  hard  brown  earth  become  mellow,  and  all  nature  be  clad  in  living  green, 
and  every  bare  tree  be  lovely  with  leaves  and  flowers.  We  would  show  him  the  seeds  and 
roots  and  bulbs  which  were  to  bloom  the  next  spring;  but  it  would  be  hard  for  him,  with 
no  experience,  to  believe  that  such  beautiful  flowers  could  come  from  such  unsightly 
objects.  Then  we  could  take  him  to  a  greenhouse  and  show  him  specimens,  facts,  which 
prove  what  would  come  from  seeds  and  bulbs.  So  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  a  specimen 
of  the  resurrection,  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  what  is  possible  to  us  all. 

"  And  so  beside  the  silent  sea  "  I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar  ;  Their  fronded  palms  in  air. 

No  harm  from  him  can  come  to  me  I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

On  ocean  or  on  shore.  Beyond  his  love  and  care."  —  Whittier. 
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JESUS  RISEN  FROM  THE  DEAD.       Matthew  28:   1-15. 


Thus  the  resurrection  gives  largeness  and  broadness  to  life,  everything  we  are  and  do 
having  an  influence  and  a  meaning  beyond  the  grave. 

2.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  shows  us  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  con- 
cerning the  resurrection  of  the  body.  So  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  we  declare  our  belief  in 
"  the  resurrection  of  the  body." 

There  are  those  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  in  that  case 
they  mean  by  it  something  entirely  unlike  what  is  meant  by  those  who  with  Paul  believe  in 
such  a  resurrection. 

In  Young's  Aright  Thoughts,  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  men  is  pictured  with  bones 
flying  through  the  air,  and  different  parts  of  the  body,  widely  scattered,  coming  to  join 
other  parts,  and  so  reform  the  body  as  it  was.  I  was  once  pastor  of  a  church  where  the 
sexton  who  had  care  of  the  cemetery  always  buried  the  dead  with  their  feet  toward  the 
East,  in  order  that  on  the  resurrection  day  each  one  would  rise  with  his  face  toward 
the  Lord. 

But  these  things  do  not  express  what  the  New  Testament  teaches  concerning  the  resur- 
rection, especially  in  1  Cor.  1 :  5.  Jesus  himself  did  not  have  his  resurrection  body  till  he 
ascended.  The  disciples  saw  the  same  body  they  had  seen  before  the  crucifixion.  Our 
present  bodies  with  flesh  and  bones  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  out  from  them 
in  some  way  shall  grow  spiritual  bodies,  just  as  we  plant  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  from  it 
grows  a  tall  green  plant  bearing  leaves  and  grain;  or  as  we  plant  seeds  and  the  little  seed 
becomes  a  plant  radiant  with  blossoms;  the  acorn  becomes  a.  spreading  oak,  with  new 
powers  and  glories  inconceivable  in  the  seed.  In  the  words  of  Spurgeon,  "  We  put  into 
the  ground  a  bulb,  and  it  rises  a  golden  lily.  We  drop  into  the  mold  a  seed,  and  it  comes 
forth  an  exquisite  flower,  resplendent  with  brilliant  colors;  these  are  the  same  that  we  put 
into  the  earth,  the  same  identically,  but,  oh,  how  different !  "  Our  future  bodies  may  be  no 
more  like  our  present  ones  than  a  rose  is  like  a  black  seed  or  a  lily  like  a  bull).  How, 
then,  is  it  the  same?  Just  as  the  plant  grows  out  of  the  seed,  the  same  kind  of  plant 
always  from  the  same  kind  of  seed.  How  shall  we  recognize  each  other?  Just  as  a  florist 
seeing  a  seed  can  picture  the  plant  and  the  (lower  that  will  grow  from  it;  or,  seeing  a 
plant,  can  immediately  recognize  the  seed  from  which  it  grew. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  assurance  of  our  own  resurrection,  with  spiritual  bodies 
like  his  glorious  body,  as  shown  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  described  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Revelation, — all  sickness,  weakness,  and  pain  gone;  but  new  life,  new  powers, 
new  joys,  beyond  our  highest  conception,  as  much  beyond  those  we  now  have  as  the 
flower  in  the  sunshine,  beautiful  and  fragrant,  is  beyond  the  seed  under  ground.  May  it 
not  be  that  the  wonderful  development  of  our  natural  powers  by  the  inventions  of  Christian 
civilization  are  but  hints  ami  glimpses  and  foretastes  of  the  enlarged  powers  of  our  spiritual 
bodies? 

What  Is  the  Need  ok  a  Resurrection  Body?  The  body  is  the  instrument  of  the 
soul.  It  is  probable  that  the  soul  must  have  some  medium  of  communication  with  other 
souls  and  with  nature,  as  electricity  needs  a  wire  or  conductor,  in  order  to  become  visible 
or  effective. 

Illustration.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  in  the  story  of  his  own  life,  says,  "The  mind  has 
occult  faculties  rarely  developed  in  this  state  of  existence,  which  presuppose  a  more 
ethereal  condition  for  their  unfolding,  as  the  submerged  bud  of  the  water-lily,  struggling 
upward  from  the  ooze,  and  groping  dimly  through  the  grosser  element,  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
light  and  air  in  which  it  is  to  open  and  flower." 

3.  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  resurrection  of  his  people,  is  used  by 
Paul  as  a  symbol  and  type  of  our  spiritual  resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin  into  the  new- 
ness of  the  life  on  earth.     See  Rom.  6:  4,  5. 

There  is  as  great  a  change  from  a  life  of  sin  to  a  life  in  the  love  and  service  of  God,  as 
from  a  seed  to  a  flower,  or  from  our  earthly  to  our  spiritual  bodies.  Conversion  is  but  the 
young  shoot,  the  starting  into  life,  and  our  whole  Christian  training  is  to  help  us  to  grow 
and  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  the  glory  and  crown  of  living. 


Oh,  Life,  beautiful  Life! 

Thy  glories  unveiled  I  see; 
Oh,  Life,  beautiful  Life  ! 

That  the  angel  of  death  brought  to  me. 
Thou  hast  made  me  one  of  the  noble, 
Thou  hast  made  me  one  of  the  free. 

Oh,  Life,  beautiful  Life! 
I  sail  on  thy  crystal  sea. 


"  Oh,  Life,  beautiful  Life ! 

The  heaven  of  love  and  truth ; 
Oh,  Life,  beautiful  Life  ! 

Thou  hast  given  me  back  my  youth. 
I  rise  on  your  mystic  pinion, 
I  breathe  in  your  magical  breath. 

Oil,  Life,  beautiful  Life! 
For  me  there  is  no  more  death." 
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LESSON  XII. 


Fourth  Quarter. 


LESSON  XII.  — December  23. 

JESUS  ASCENDS  INTO  HEAVEN.  — Luke  24:  36-53. 

COMMIT  vs.  46-48.    READ  Matt.  28:  16-20;  Mark  16:  14-20. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  While  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,   and  was 

received  up  into  heaven.  —  Luke  24:  51. 

A  CHRISTMAS  LESSON. 

Because  the  Ascension  was  the  completion  of  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world,  the 
song  of  "  Peace  on  earth,"  that  greeted  his  Advent,  is  being  wrought  out  in  life  to  be  com- 
pleted in  his  second  Advent.  The  prophecy  of  "  Glory  to  God  "  and  "  Good-will  towards 
Men  "  and  "  Peace  to  men  of  his  good  pleasure  "  is  being  fulfilled  by  the  Ascended  Lord. 

INDUCTIVE   STUDY   OF  THE   LESSON. 

A  comparison  and  Harmony  of  the  various  narratives. 

A  summary  of  his  promises  to  return,  and  of  the  early  Christians'  expectations  recorded 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

The  present  appearance  and  work  of  the  Saviour. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THIS  LESSON. 

The  Ascension  and  the  real  Second  Com- 
ing have  not  been  made  sufficiently  promi- 
nent in  the  work  and  hope  of  the  church. 

The  two  pictures  —  the  coming  of  Christ 
on  Christmas  and  his  return  on  Ascension 
day  —  should  be  placed  side  by  side  before 
the  children.  The  whole  life  of  Christ  lies 
between  these.  The  beginning  and  the  end 
with  the  life  between  present,  as  one  whole, 
the  brief  mission  of  the  Son  of  God  to  this 
world,  a  mission  which  has  changed  the 
moral  character  of  the  world. 

This  Christmas  lesson  can  be  made  in- 
tensely interesting  to  children  as  well  as 
adults. 


THE  LESSON 

includes  the  last  messages  of  Jesus  to  his 
disciples,  his  Ascension,  and  the  glimpses  of 
his  appearance,  messages,  and  work  as  the 
Living  Saviour. 


LEARN  BY  HEART. 

Luke  2:  13,  14;  John  1:  14;  Rev.  5: 
n-13. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING. 

Time.  —  The  Ascension  was  on  Thurs- 
day, May  18,  a.  d.  30. 

Place.  —  From  the  Mount  of  Olives,  near 
Bethany. 


HOME  WORK 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

Review  of  the  Witnessing  to  the  Resurrection. 
Three  great  messages : 

To  Peter,  Lovest  thou  me  ? 

The  great  commission. 

Opening  the  understanding. 
The  Ascension. 
The  promise  of  the  Father. 
Christ  the  Living  Saviour. 
The  promised  Return. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. 

SUBJECT:   The  Ascension  of  Jesus, 

the  Completion  of  His  Earthly  Life 

which  Began  at  Bethlehem. 

I.  This  Same  Jesus. 

II.  Final     Messages    of    the    Risen 
Jesus  (vs.  44-49). 

Peter  restored. 

Opening  their  understanding. 
The  great  commission. 
The  promise  of  the  Father. 

III.  The  Ascension  of  Jesus  (vs.  50-53; 

Acts  1 :  9-12). 

The  story. 

Its  place  in  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Illustrations. 

IV.  The  Ever-living  Saviour. 

His  return. 

His  work. 

His  nature. 

The  completion  of  his  Work  and  Return. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

For  books  on  the  Resurrection,  see  the 
last  lesson. 
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December  23.  JESUS  ASCENDS  INTO  HEAVEN.  Luke  24:  36-53. 

36.  l  And  as  they  thu9  spake-  thegeJth™  9g8i  he  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you. 

37.  But  they  were   terrified    and    affrighted,   and    supposed   that  they 

had  seen  2  „    enirif 
beheld        A  SJJ1IU. 

38.  And   he    said    unto    them,  Why  are   ye    troubled  ?  and  whJreLe  do 

thoughts      or;C(a   in    irrmr  hearts? 
reasonings  dn:>e   ul   >OUI    heart? 

39-  Bes'e°eld  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself :  3  handle  me,  and 
see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  b^e0]d  me  havmg. 

40.  And  when  he  had  th6uaMPth-9e,n'  he  shewed  them  ££  hands  and  „£  feet. 

41.  And  while  they  ftuSeheved  4f°r  j°y>  and  wondered,  he  said  unto 
them,  5  Have  ye  here  aD^XL? 

42.  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish;  and  of  an  honeycomb. 

43.  6  And  he  took  {{;  and  did  eat  before  them. 

44.  And  he  said  unto  them,  7  These  £"„!  words  which  I  spake  unto 
you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  how  that  all  things  must  needs  be  fulfilled, 
which  ™e  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  '"  the  prophets,  and  '"  the 
psalms,  concerning  me. 

1  Mark  16  :   14  ;  John  20 :  19.  4  Gen.  45  :  26.  7  V.  6  ;  Matt.  16  :  21  ;  Mark  8  :  31 ; 

2  Mark  6  :  49.  5  John  21:5.  Luke  9:  22. 

3  John  20  :  20.  6  Acts  10  :  41. 

I.  This  Same  Jesus.  —  Vs.  36-43.  These  verses  belong  to  the  fifth  appearance  of 
Jesus  in  the  evening  of  the  Sunday  on  which  he  arose  from  the  dead.  They  were  practi- 
cally considered  in  the  last  lesson.  The  purpose  was  to  show  that  the  Jesus  who  appeared 
to  them  was  not  a  ghost,  or  spirit,  but  the  very  same  Jesus,  with  the  very  same  body  through 
which  they  had  known  him  in  life,  and  which  was  crucified  three  days  before.  His  body 
was  unchanged.  He  did  not  have  his  resurrection  body  till  he  ascended  to  his  heavenly 
home.     It  was  the  same  Jesus  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem  thirty-three  years  before. 

II.  Final  Messages  of  the  Risen  Jesus.  —  Vs.  44-49.    By  comparing  the  various 

accounts,  each  of  which  reports  some  things  additional  to  the  others,  we  find  several  most 
interesting  and  instructive  events. 

First.  Peter  is  Restored.  Reported  by  John  (John  21:  15-19).  Peter  had 
denied  his  Lord.  He  had  failed  in  his  determination  to  stand  by  Jesus  even  unto  death. 
And  now  he  was  "  self-scorned,  self-spoiled,  self-hated,  self-slain."  He  could  not  but  fear 
that  he  had  lost  his  place  as  an  apostle  and  friend  of  Jesus.  Could  Jesus  yet  use  him? 
Could  he  find  some  work  in  the  kingdom?  Could  Jesus  yet  love  him?  Must  his  repentance, 
like  Esau's,  be  too  late?  Jesus,  therefore,  in  a  most  touching,  loving,  but  effective  way  re- 
stores him.  He  gives  him  three  proofs  of  his  restoration,  (1)  by  making  him  a  spiritual 
shepherd  of  his  beloved  flock;  (2)  by  assuring  him  that  hereafter  he  would  be  faithful  even 
unto  death;  (3)  by  bidding  him  "  Follow  Me."  Henceforth  Peter  was  a  new  man.  Simon 
the  impulsive  became  Peter  the  Rock. 

"  If  I  could  paint  a  portrait  of  Peter,  I  would  write  on  every  hair  of  his  head,  forgiveness 
of  sins. ' '  —  Luther. 

Peter  was  not  only  permanently  changed  for  the  better  by  his  experience,  but  he  uses 
this  experience  in  urging  others  to  escape  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen  (1  Pet.  3:  15; 
5:  6-10). 

One  great  lesson  is  the  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  the  fallen,  the  panacea  against 
despair.  "  However  great  a  sinner  a  man  may  be,  he  need  never  despair  at  any  time  in  his 
life  of  the  divine  mercy,  for,  as  there  is  no  tree  so  thorny,  knotted,  and  gnarled  but  what  it 
can  be  planed,  polished,  and  rendered  beautiful,  so  in  like  manner  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
world,  however  criminal,  or  however  great  a  sinner  he  may  be,  but  that  God  may  convert 
him  in  order  to  adorn  his  soul  with  all  the  virtues  and  with  the  most  signal  graces."  — 
Fra  Egidio. 

"  Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past  If  rising  on  its  wrecks  at  last, 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain,  To  something  nobler  we  attain." 

Second.  Opening  the  Understanding  of  the  Apostles. —  Vs.  44-47.  44.  These 
are  the  (my)  words.     "  These  events,  pertaining  to  my  death  and  resurrection,  are  the 
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45.  Then  Opened  he  their  undenr^dn,din?'  that  they  might  understand  the 
scriptures'. 

46.  ift  said  unto  them,2 Thus  it  is  written,  andt™he°ved  Christ  Bh*ld 
suffer,  and  to  rise  a.ain  from  the  dead  the  third  day: 

47-  *nd  that  repentance  and  3  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in 
his  name  4  T°tn0g  all  the  nations,  beginning  t£m  Je-ru'sa-lem. 
48.  A"d  5Ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things. 

»  Acts  16  :  14.  4  Gen.   12:  3  ;    Psa.  22  :  27  ;   Isa.  49  :   6,  22  ;   Jer. 

2  V.  26;  Acts  17  :  3.  3'  =  34- 

3  Acts  13  :  38  ;  1  John  2  :  12.  s  John  15  :  27  ;  Acts  1  :  8,  22. 


fulfilment  of  my  words."  —  American  Commentary.  Which  I  spake  unto  you,  at 
various  times  while  I  was  yet  with  you.  (See  Luke  18:  33;  Mark  10:  33,  34.) 
These  strange  events  which  have  staggered  your  faith  should  be  the  means  of  strengthening 
it,  because  they  are  the  fulfilment  not  only  of  what  I  told  you  beforehand  should  take  place, 
but  of  what  was  foretold  ages  before  in  the  Scriptures.  Which  were  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses.  The  first  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  the  Jews  divided  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  law  included  the  Pentateuch  or  first  five  books.  And  in  the  prophets, 
the  second  division,  including  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  2  Kings  (except  Ruth), 
called  the  Former  Prophets;  and  what  we  call  the  Prophets  (except  Daniel),  called  the 
Later  Prophets.  And  in  the  psalms,  which,  as  the  leading  book,  gives  the  title  to  the 
third  division,  named  also  Hagiographa,  which  included  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  all  the  other  books  not  included  in  the  other  divisions. 

Note  that  while  some  of  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  Christ's  earthly  life,  many  of 
them  could  be  fulfilled  only  after  his  death,  in  the  founding  and  upbuilding  of  his  kingdom. 
(See  Briggs'  Messianic  Prophecy.} 

45.  Then  opened  he  their  understanding.  This  is  what  first  of  all  they  needed  as 
a  preparation  for  their  work  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel.  Thus  alone  would  they  understand 
God's  plan  of  salvation;  thus  only  would  they  know  the  full  truth  about  Jesus  the  Christ; 
thus  only  would  they  avoid  false  ideas  about  Christ,  and  errors  which  would  injure  where 
he  desired  to  bless.  That  they  might  understand  the  scriptures,  which  show  the  be- 
ginning of  the  kingdom  of  God,  upon  which  Jesus  was  to  found  the  new  kingdom;  which 
foretold  the  Messiah  and  his  work,  and  thus  were  the  foundation  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  They  present  the  picture  of  which  Jesus  was  the  exact  realization;  and  there  has 
never  been  any  other  person  to  whom  the  portrait  would  apply. 

46.  Thus  it  is  written.  In  the  Scriptures  they  would  find  the  essential  prophecies 
and  principles  which  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus'  life  and  death.  Suffer,  and  .  .  .  rise  from 
the  dead.  These  were  the  two  great  essential  facts  of  the  Gospel.  The  Christ  made  an 
atonement  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  he  was  raised  again  to  prove  his 
divinity,  to  reveal  immortal  life,  and  open  heaven  to  the  world.  Isaiah  53  describes  the 
suffering  Saviour;  and  all  the  promises  of  the  Son  of  David,  the  Messiah,  the  Deliverer,  the 
new  and  glorious  times  could  be  fulfilled  only  if  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  is  living. 

47.  Repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  which  all  through  the  Bible  are  made  essen- 
tial to  a  holy  life  and  the  redeeming  of  the  world.  These  were  made  effective  by  the  com- 
ing of  Christ. 

Third.  The  Great  Commission  (vs.  47,  48;  Matt.  28:  19,  20;  Mark  16:  15-18). 
47.  Preached  in  his  name.  "By  the  authority  of  Christ,"  and  "Through  the  merit 
and  mediation  of  Christ."  Both  ideas  are  included. — Ryle.  Among  all  nations,  be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem.  They  were  to  begin  at  home,  but  by  no  means  to  remain  there. 
They  did  not  wait  at  Jerusalem  till  all  in  that  city  were  converted.  But,  having  planted  the 
Gospel  seed  there,  and  left  enough  to  cultivate  it,  the  leaders  went  abroad  and  scattered  the 
seed  over  the  world. 

48.  And  ye  are  witnesses.  You  who  have  been  so  long  under  my  teaching,  you  have 
seen  what  I  am,  and  what  I  have  done.  You  who  have  seen  my  healing  power,  observed 
my  example,  and  felt  my  power  in  your  own  souls.     They  were  witnesses  even  unto  death. 

'  Martyr  "  means  witness,  one  who  so  strongly  believes  in  the  truth  and  importance  of  that 
to  which  he  bears  witness,  that  he  is  willing  to  die  for  it. 

Christianity  a  Missionary  Religion.  "  The  very  soul  of  our  religion  is  missionary, 
progressive,  world  embracing;  it  would  cease  to  exist  if  it  ceased  to  be  missionary,  if  it  dis- 
regarded the  parting  words  of  its  Founder,  «  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,'  etc. 
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Luke  24:  36-53. 


49.  l  And'  behold.  I  send  forth  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you:  but 
tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jeru6alcm-  until  ye  be  Xlhed  with  power  from  on  high. 


50.  And  he  led  them  out 


'J  as  far  as  to 


until  they  were  over  agains 


st  Beth'a-ny;  and  he  lifted  up 


his  hands,  and  blessed  them. 

5 1.3  And   it   came  to  pass,  while  he   blessed   them,  he  waB  parted  from 
them,  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven. 


1  Isa.  44  :  3  ;  John  14  :   16  ;  Acts  1  :  4. 


!  Acts 


3  Mark  16:  19  ;  John  20  :   17. 


The  spirit  of  truth  is  the  life-spring  of  all  religion;  and  where  it  exists,  it  must  manifest 
itself,  it  must  plead,  it  must  persuade,  it  must  convince  and  convert.  There  may  be  times 
when  silence  is  gold,  and  speech  silver;  but  there  are  times,  also,  when  silence  is  death,  and 
speech  is  life,  —  the  very  life  of  Pentecost.  Look  at  the  religions  in  which  the  missionary 
spirit  has  been  at  work,  and  compare  them  with  those  in  which  any  attempt  to  convince 
others  by  argument,  to  save  souls,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  is  treated  with  pity  or  scorn. 
The  former  are  alive  ;  the  latter  are  dying  or  dead."  —  Max  Midler. 


But  thou  would 'st  not  alone 
Be  saved,  my  father  !  alone 
Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 
Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 


"  Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself  ; 
And,  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
O  faithful  shepherd  !  to  come, 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand." 


Illustration.  "A  specialist,  just  beginning  to  practise,  cured  without  charge  a  poor 
laborer  who  was  sick  with  the  disease  that  was  his  specialty.  For  pay,  he  asked  only  that 
the  cured  man  tell  every  one  who  had  cured  him.  The  grateful  fellow  did  this  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  physician's  office  was  soon  thronged,  and  his  fame  became  world-wide. 
Ought  we  not  to  do  as  much  for  the  Great  Physician  who  has  healed  us?  " 

Fourth.  The  Promise  of  the  Necessary  Power  (v.  49;  Matt.  28:  20).  (1) 
49.  I  send  (forth)  the  promise  of  my  Father.  It  was  ///^promise,  as  being  the  greatest, 
most  important,  all-embracing  promise,  —  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  by  Joel  (Luke  2:  28, 
29;  see  Acts  2:  17,  18);  by  Isaiah  (Isa.  44:  3),  and  given  to  the  disciples  as  God's  mes- 
sage at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  was  an  essential  power,  realized  ten  days 
later  at  Pentecost,  by  which  the  apostles  themselves  were  made  mighty,  and  by  which  only 
the  kingdom  could  be  established,  gain  adherents,  transform  sinful  men  into  holy  citizens 
of  the  kingdom,  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  change  the  whole  world  into  a  kingdom  of 
God  such  as  is  pictured  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Bible.  The  work  was  one  of  inconceiv- 
able magnitude  and  difficulty.  A  few  unlearned  men,  without  rank,  or  learning,  or  wealth, 
or  territory,  or  army,  were  to  conquer  the  world;  conquer  lust,  passion,  prejudices,  selfish- 
ness, customs,  fashions,  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  society;  conquer  the  victorious 
Roman  empire  that  itself  had  subdued  the  world.  It  was  the  height  of  absurdity,  of  im- 
possibility, except  by  divine  power  working  through  these  few  disciples.  Hence  the  com- 
mand, Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  preach  the  Gospel  till  the  power  to  preach  and  the 
power  to  reach  the  hearts  of  men  was  bestowed.  Hence,  for  ten  days,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Acts,  they  were  being  prepared  by  a  prayer-meeting  to  receive  the  gift,  and  then  it  came  in 
a  visible  and  marvelous  way. 

(2)  Matt.  28:  20.  Jesus  promised  to  be  with  his  disciples,  always  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  their  leader  and  king. 

(3)  Mark  16:  17,  18.     The  apostles  were  given  power  to  work  miracles. 

III.  The  Ascension  of  JesilS.  — Vs.  50-53;  Acts  1:  9-12.  Forty  days  after  the 
resurrection.  50.  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to,  R.  v.,  "until  they  were  over 
against  "  Bethany,  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  he  lifted  up  his  hands, 
and  blessed  them.  He  expressed  in  word  and  act  his  divine  blessing  upon  them,  —  a 
blessing  which  was  real  and  powerful,  and  continues  upon  his  people  to  this  day. 

51.  He  was  parted  from  them.  By  beginning  to  ascend  upwards.  And  carried 
up  into  heaven.  The  tense  of  the  original  is  picturesque,  and  indicates  a  continued 
action,  a  gradual  going  up  out  of  their  sight.  Compare  the  more  detailed  account,  Acts  1 : 
9-1 1. 

It  was  at  this  time,  doubtless,  that  the  great  change  came  over  his  body  described  in 
1  Cor.  15:  51-53.     When  a  cloud  had  received   him  out  of  their  sight  two  angels  bade 
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52.  *And    they   worshipped    him,    and    returned    to    Jerusalem    with 
great  joy : 

53-  mdd  were  continually  2  in  the  temple,  Praieinsand  blessing  God. 


Anicu. 


1  Matt.  28  :  9. 


2  Acts  2  :  46. 


Church  of  the  Ascension. 

ON    THE    MOUNT    OF    OLIVE3. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Bonfils. 


them  be  comforted,  for  the  time  was  coming  when  he  should  return.  Of  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  we  have  a  hint  in  the  Transfiguration,  when  "  his  face  did  shine  as  the 
sun  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light "  (Matt.  17:  2);  and  in  the  Revelation  (1 :  12- 
16),  where  he  is  seen  with  "  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass  as  if 
thev  burned  in  a  furnaee;  and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters." 

52.  And  they  worshipped  him.  Acknowledging  now  that  he  was  indeed  divine, 
they  gave  him  the  religious  worship  due  only  to  God.  And  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
great  joy.  Every  sorrow  had  been  turned  into  joy  The  proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah 
had  greatly  increased;  they  saw  how  his  death  was  the  redemption  of  the  world;  they  had 
learned  how  he  could  fulfil  his  promises;  they  saw  new  meaning  in  the  Scriptures;  they 
were  full  of  love  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  like  the  blossoming  of  the  night-bloom- 
ing cereus,  a  marvel  of  beauty,  upon  its  deformed  and  ugly  stem. 

53.  And  were  continually  in  the  temple,  at  the  hours  of  worship,  just  as  we  say  of 
a  regular  attendant  on  Sabbath  services  that  he  always  goes  to  church.  Blessing  God, 
for  he  was  the  source  of  all  the  good  they  had  received. 

Place  of  the  Ascension  in  the  Redemption  of  the  World,  i.  It  showed 
the  continued  reality  of  Christ's  existence,  linking  this  world  with  the  other,  and  showing 
how  he  could  be  the  ever-living  Saviour  in  heaven,  whom  Stephen  saw  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  who  came  to  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  who  is  ever  with  his  people,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  last  view  of  Christ  is  not  upon  the  cross,  but  ascending  from 
Olivet  into  glory;  not  in  agony  of  atonement,  but  in  the  act  of  blessing;  not  in  seeming 
defeat,  but  in  manifest  triumph.  We  worship  not  a  dead,  but  a  living  Saviour,  to  whom 
we  shall  go,  with  whom  we  shall  be  in  glory,  and  whom  we  shall  love  and  serve  through 
endless  ages. 

2.  We  are  enabled  to  realize  his  glorious  nature,  as  revealed  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration, to  John  in  Rev.  1 :  12-16,  to  Stephen,  and  to  Paul. 

3.  The  ascension  was  a  fitting  close  of  Jesus'  earthly  mission,  a  return  to  his  Father, 
corresponding  to  his  coming  from  the  Father  when  "  he  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  It  completed  the  proof  of  his  divine  nature  and  mission,  and 
crowned  his  life  with  success. 
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4.  His  bodily  presence  could  be  only  in  some  one  place,  toward  which  all  men  would 
tend.  "  A  present  bodily  Jesus  involves  a  geographical  church."  Now  abiding  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  he  is  enabled  to  be  the  omnipresent  Saviour  of  all  men,  as  would  not 
be  possible  if  he  were  in  the  body,  though  as  king  in  Jerusalem.  His  Holy  Spirit  is  every- 
thing to  all  men  everywhere  that  he  himself  would  be  if  present  with  each  one  to  aid,  to 
comfort,  and  to  guide. 

5.  Only  by  his  going  away  could  the  Holy  Spirit  come  and  take  his  place.  With  him 
in  bodily  presence  in  any  one  place,  the  attention  of  his  people  would  be  called  away  from 
the  spiritual  and  universal  nature  of  his  church,  to  that  which  was  outward  and  temporal 
and  earthly. 

6.  Thus  his  children  are  taught  to  live  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  and  are  trained  in 
character  and  manhood  by  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  his  work.  The  present  system 
trains  "  governors  and  governed,  kings  and  subjects,  parents  and  children,  teachers  and 
pupils  all  alike." 

Illustration.  "  It  is  related  of  a  certain  chief  of  the  MacGregors,  a  Highland  clan, 
who  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  that  when  advancing  under  the 
banners  of  Charles  Edward,  against  the  English  troops  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  in 
1 71 5,  he  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  two  balls  from  the  enemy.  The  MacGregor  clan 
seeing  their  loved  chieftain  fall,  began  to  waver,  when  the  wounded  captain  instantly  raised 
himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  as  the  blood  streamed  from  his  wounds,  exclaimed  aloud  — 
'  I  am  not  dead,  my  children !  I  am  looking  at  you  to  see  if  you  do  your  duty ! '  Thus, 
my  young  brethren,  who  are  just  buckling  on  the  armor  of  the  gospel  ministry;  — as  you  go 
forth  to  battle  with  the  hosts  of  darkness,  if  ever  your  hearts  should  falter  or  your  faith 
give  way,  if  ever  your  spiritual  adversaries  should  seem  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage, 
remember  that  the  Master  whom  you  serve,  and  who  is  at  once  your  Saviour  and  your 
captain  —  the  great  'captain  of  your  salvation,'  is  not  dead,  but  alive,  and  that  from  his 
throne  on  high  he  is  looking  at  you  to  see  if  you  do  your  duty." 

IV.   THE  EVER-LIVING  SAVIOUR. 


His  return  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Acts  2. 

Pentecost,  May  28,  A.  d.  30. 
Jerusalem.     Upper  room. 
Beginning  of  the  new  dispensation. 

His  work  in  heaven. 

Hebrews. 

A  living  Saviour. 

Our  high  priest,  mediator,  and  intercessor. 

His  work  on  earth. 

Appears  in  glory  to  Paul. 

A  living  Saviour,  to  convert,  to  comfort,  to  help. 

His  glorious  nature. 

Rev.  1. 

Appears  in  glory  to  John.     Description  of  Jesus 

in  heaven. 
Revealer,  instructor,  guide. 

The  consummation  of  his  kingdom  and 
completion  of  his  second  coming. 
Rev.  21,  22. 

The  world  redeemed. 
His  second  coming. 

LESSON  XIII.  —December  30. 
REVIEW. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  —  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty 
God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  —  Isa.  9 :  6. 


We  need  in  this  review  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  a  whole.  For  this 
there  are  several  ways.  And  it  may  be  wise  to  have  some  gathering  of  the  class  outside 
of  the  Sunday-school  hour  to  impress  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  deeply  and  permanently 
on  the  memory. 
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An  Evening  can  well  be  spent  at  the  teacher's  home  with  pictures,  such  as  the  Wilde 
penny  pictures,  of  which  a  large  number  of  very  fine  ones  can  be  obtained;  and  the  Under- 
wood stereoscopic  pictures  which  are  wonderfully  beautiful. 

Outline  Map  and  Pictures.  Get  an  outline  map,  such  as  can  be  obtained  for  from 
one  to  five  cents,  one  for  each  class,  or  for  each  scholar.  On  this  the  scholars  can  mark  with 
their  initials  the  leading  places  connected  with  the  life  of  Christ  in  order,  thus  outlining  his 
journeys.  Or  they  can  mark  them  on  the  outline  maps  below.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to 
try  the  experiment  for  himself. 

The  region  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  very  memorable,  and  the  outline  map  of  this 
region  can  be  used  for  this  part  of  Jesus'  life. 

At  each  place  they  can  note  the  chief  events  connected  with  it,  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
the  Old  Testament  stories,  and  everything  connected  with  the  life  of  Christ. 

Pictures  can  be  used  with  great  effect  in  connection  with  the  geography.  Around  the 
picture  of  the  place  can  be  gathered  the  pictures  of  the  deeds,  the  persons,  the  parables, 
and  illustrations  connected  with  the  places. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus,  both  by  deeds  and  by  words,  can  be  brought  out  by  the  scholars. 

The  temple  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  deeds  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Let  the 
scholars  recall  all  the  events  of  that  part  of  Jesus'  life  which  is  connected  with  the  temple, 
and  mark  the  places  in  it  where  the  events  occurred. 

RAPID  FIRE  QUESTIONS 

For  Juniors. 


1.  Where  was  Jesus  born? 

2.  Give  the  date  of  his  birth  (or  how  long 

ago). 


3.  What  was  his  mother's  name? 

4.  In  what  town  did  he  spend  most  of  his 

childhood  and  youth? 

5.  What  trade  did  he 
learn? 

6.  How  old  was  he 
when  he  began 
to  preach? 

7.  Who  prepared  the 
way  before   him? 

8.  I  low  many  years 
did  he  preach? 

9.  In  what  country? 

10.  What  was  its  chief 
city? 

11.  Name  its  three  chief 
divisions. 

12.  How  many  apostles 
did  he  choose? 

13.  Give  their  names. 

14.  Name  several 
miracles  Jesus 
wrought. 

15.  Name  some  of  his 
parables. 

16.  Name  a  number  of 
natural  objects  he 
used  as  illustra- 
tions, —  as  flow- 
ers, water,  etc. 

17.  What  great  sermon 
did  he  preach  ? 
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18.  Where  was  he  crucified  (place  and  city)? 

19.  How  many  days  after  was  he  raised  again? 

20.  Who  wrote  the  four  Gospels? 

QUESTIONS  OF  FACT  AND 
THOUGHT 

For  Seniors. 

How  long  was  the  whole  life  of  Jesus? 

Began  with ? 

Ended  with. ? 

How  long  was  his  preparation  for  his  ministry  ? 

How  long  was  his  ministry? 

What  was  the  object  of  his  coming  and  of  his 
ministry? 

By    what    methods    did    he    accomplish    his 
object  ? 

Why  did  he  work  miracles? 

How  many  miracles  are  recorded? 

Why  did  he  speak  so  much  in  parables? 

Name  his  longer  addresses  and  conversations. 

How    did    he    use    natural    objects    in     his 
teaching? 

What  were  the  three   chief    divisions   of    his 
ministry? 

What  two   religious   ordinances  or    rites    did 
he  institute? 

Why    was  it  necessary   that  he  should    die 
upon  the  cross? 

The  importance  of  his  resurrection. 

What  is  our  last  view  of  him  on  earth? 


2.  Is  it   my  purpose  to  obey  his  teachings 
and  live  accord- 
ing to  his  prin- 
ciples? 


I.  Am  I  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  or  do  I 
purpose  to  be? 


3.   Is  it  my  purpose  to  do  all   I  can  to  ad- 
vance his  cause, 
and  to  help  on 
the    coming    of 
his  kingdom? 


LITERARY  TEST  REVIEW. 

President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  at  the  first  Bible  exercise  of  the 
freshman  class  of  1894-95,  gave  a  test  to  thirty-four  young  men,  all  but  one  of  whom  was 
connected  with  some  one  of  nine  religious  congregations  in  the  Central  States.  He  wrote 
out  on  the  blackboard  twenty-two  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  most  noted  English- 
speaking  poet  of  the  present  century,  Alfred  Tennyson,  with  whose  writings  all  educated 
persons  are  more  or  less  familiar.  These  twenty-two  extracts  all  contained  references  or 
allusions  to  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  the  test  lay  in  their  knowledge  of  the  event  to  which 
the  quotations  alluded. 

In  my  "  Notes  "  for  1904  I  gave  a  similar  test  on  the  life  of  Christ,  which  awakened 
great  interest. 

For  this  review  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  Christ  I  now  send  out  a  different  set  of  quota- 
tions, all  alluding  to  some  event  or  saying  in  the  Gospels.  Give  the  Gospel  and  chapter 
and  verse  for  each. 

"  The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom."  —  King  Richard  1 1 1., 

Act  IV.,  Sc.3. 
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"  Broke  ope  the  Lord's  anointed  temple."  —  Macbeth,  Act  II.,  Sc.  I. 

"  The  first  men  that  our  Saviour  dear 
Did  choose  to  wait  upon  Him  here, 
Blest  fishers  were  ;  and  fish  the  last 
Food  was,  that  He  on  earth  did  taste."  —  Basse.     The  Angler's  Song: 

"  The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were  proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be."  —  Longfellow. 

The  Birds  of  Killingworth. 

"  He  was  the  Word  that  spake  it; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it."  —  Donne.    Divine  Poems. 

"  Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace, 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race  : 
They  neither  toil  nor  spin.  .  .  . 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare  !  "  —  Thomson. 

Paraphrase. 

"  So  clomb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold  : 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb."  —  Paradise  Lost,  IV.,  iQ2. 

"  Not  he  who  scorns  the  Saviour's  yoke 
Should  wear  his  cross  upon  the  heart."  —  Pope.     Essay  on  Man. 

"  Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven."  —  Paradise  Lost,  I.,  679. 

"  The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed."  —  Crashaw. 

"  The  eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent  well  employed."  —  Samuel  Johnson. 

Verses  on  Robert  Level. 

"  The  Gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
The  New  Commandment  given  to  men."  —  Long -fellow. 

Prelude  to  Wayside  Inn. 

"  As  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
The  Christ  is  whispering  '  Peace. '  "  —  Whittier. 

K ' allundborg  Church. 

"  With  drops  of  anguish  falling  fast  and  red 

From  the  sharp  crown  of  thorns  upon  your  head." 
—  Longfellow.     The  Poets. 

"  He,  who  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  mine  age!  "  —  As  You  Like  It,  Act  II.,  Sc.  3, 

"  So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 
When  judges  have  been  babes."  —  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 

Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  See  the  Gospel  church  secure, 
And  founded  on  a  Rock."  —  Charles  Wesley.     Scriptural. 

"  Some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands, 
Showing  an  outward  pity."  —  Richard  II.,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kissed  his  master ; 
And  cried  — all  hail  !  whereas  he  meant  — all  harm." 
—  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  Act  V.,  Sc.  7. 

"  She,  while  apostles  shrank,  could  danger  brave, 
Last  at  his  cross,  and  earliest  at  his  grave."  —  Barrett.     Woman. 
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GEOGRAPHY    AND    MAPS.  —  {Continued  from  page  10.) 

Townsend  MacCoun's  Holy  Land  in  Geography  and  History  in  2  vols,  is  the  best  con- 
densed statement,  and  its  small  maps  of  different  periods  are  very  helpful  ($1.00  a  vol.; 
the  2  vols,  sold  separately,  Scribners). 

Tunisoris  Bible  Maps,  each  5  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in.,  include  An  Indexed  Map  of 
Palestine  and  Bible  Lands,  Paul's  Journeys,  The  City  of  Jerusalem,  a  Relief  Map  of  Pal- 
estine, and  a  Missionary  Map.  All  claiming  to  be  up  to  date.  Price,  $5.00  each,  or 
$16.00  for  the  four  Bible  maps  (H.  C.  Tunison,  850  Blake  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 

Pictorial  Relief  Map  of  Palestine,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Holy  Land  in  colors,  with 
a  key  24  by  36  inches  (Ellis  &  Poulter,  Ogden,  Utah). 

Maps  of  every  variety  and  size  are  published  by  Colton,  and  others. 

For  a  description  of  wall  maps  of  Palestine  of  all  sizes,  plans,  and  prices,  see  an 
exhaustive  article  by  T.  Allan  Hoben,  A.M.,  of  University  of  Chicago,  in  the  Biblical 
World  for  June,  1S99. 

The  Outline  Blackboard  Map  of  Palestine,  slated  on  both  sides,  is  excellent  for 
reviews,  and  for  progressive  study  in  school  or  class  ($3.50,  Am.  Blackboard  Company). 

Outline  Maps  of  Palestine  (W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  1  cent  each  by  the  quantity). 

Outline  Maps  of  Bible  Lands,  by  Prof.  Albert  E.  Bailey  (Allen  School,  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  2  cents  each  or  $1.00  a  hundred). 

Outline  Raised  Maps  (W.  B.  Harison,  59  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  5  and  10  cents). 

LIFE  OF  JESUS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Bible  for  Children  is  a  beautiful  volume  of  the  condensed  Bible  story  in  Bible 
words,  leaving  out  those  parts  which  do  not  seem  suitable  for  children  nor  to  be  written 
for  them.  Illustrated  by  24  full-page  pictures  in  two  colors,  from  the  old  masters  (pp. 
500,  $3.00,  Century  Company,  1902). 

Story  of  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  includes  stories  from  both  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia,  $1.50  to  $5.00). 

A  Child  Story  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Helen  Brown  Hoyt.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  eminently  fitted  by  her  large  experience,  as  a  teacher  of  children  and  superintendent  of  a 
primary  Sunday  school,  for  the  work  she  has  performed  in  writing  this  child's  story  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  She  has  admirably  succeeded  in  making  a  very  attractive  book.  It  is 
illustrated  by  137  half-tone  pictures  ($1.25,  W.  A.  Wilde  Company). 

Life  of  Christ  for  Little  Children,  by  Mary  Mein  Carter.  Its  merits  lie  chiefly  in  the 
pictorial  illustrations,  and  in  the  reproductions  of  illuminations  from  parchments  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  (A.  J.  Holman,  Philadelphia,  $1.25  and  $1.75). 

That  Sweet  Story  of  Old,  by  Margaret  Sangster,  is  a  condensed  life  of  Christ  charmingly 
told,  and  captivating  to  children  (50  cts.,  Dutton). 

Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young,  by  George  L.  Weed  (Jacobs  Company,  50  cts.). 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  IN  ART. 

The  Messages  of  the  Masters,  by  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  contains  spiritual 
interpretations  of  great  paintings  (T.  Y.  Crowell,  1902). 

The  Christ-Child  in  Art,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
attractive  ($4.00,  Harpers). 

The  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  Art,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  is  a  brief  descriptive  history  of  the 
art,  illustrating  the  incidents  in  the  historic  life  of  Christ.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  help 
teachers  who  would  present  to  their  scholars  this  form  of  study  ($3.00,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.). 

The  Holy  Land,  painted  by  John  Fulleylove,  and  described  by  John  Kelman,  contains 
92  colored  pictures  of  the  land  where  Jesus  lived,  with  attractive  descriptions,  and  can 
greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  impressing; facts  and  interesting  the  scholar  ($6.00,  Macmillan). 

The  Life  of  Christ  as  Represented  in  Art,  by  Canon  Farrar,  is  very  suggestive,  with 
pictures,  ancient  and  modern,  representing  Christ  in  various  relations,  as  portrayed  by  the 
great  artists  of  the  ages  ($6.00,  Macmillan). 

Mrs.  Jameson's  History  of  Our  Lord  as  Exeftiplified  in  Works  of  Art  (completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake)  is  fascinating  in  its  pictures  and  descriptions  (2  vols.,  $8.00,  Longmans). 

The  Great  Painters'"  Gospel ;  or,  The  Life  of  Our  Lord  as  Told  by  the  Master  Painters 
of  the  World,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  A  complete  pictorial  life  of  the  Saviour,  with 
Scriptural  quotations,  references,  and  suggestions  for  comparative  study.  There  are  nearly 
200  pictures,  selected  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  arranged  according  to  the 
broadest  conception  of  the  harmony  of  the  gospel,  and  presenting  the  life  of  Christ  in  a 
light  that  is  at  once  intensely  interesting  and  inspiring  ($2.00,  W.  A.  Wilde  Company). 

The  Landscape  Bible.  50  illustrations  in  color,  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Two 
editions  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  London,  or  E.  B.  Young,  New  York,  from  3s.  6d.  and  up). 
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SELECTED  LIST  OF  WILDE'S  PICTURES  ON  THE  LIFE  OF 

CHRIST. 

(There  are  many  more  of  great  excellence  and  interest.) 

A  selected  list  from  a  catalogue  of  530  subjects  of  Wilde's  Bible  Pictures  illustrating  the 
Life  of  Christ.  These  pictures  are  one  cent  each.  If  more  are  desired,  send  for  a  catalogue 
(free)  to  W.  A.  Wilde  Company. 


A  nnunciation  to  Mary. 
1.   H.  Hofmann. 

Mary's  Visit  to  Elizabeth. 

6.  Albertinelli. 

Birth  0/ John. 

7.  Fra  Angelico. 

Joseph  and  Mary' s  Arrival  at  Bethlehem. 

8.  Olivier  L.  Merson. 

Birth  of  Jesus. 

11.  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds. 

Bethlehem. 

13.  H.  Hofmann. 

The  A  ngels  and  the  Shepherds. 

14.  B.  Plockhorst. 

Presentation  at  the  Temple. 

18.  Bartolonimeo  del  Fattorino. 

Visit  of  the  Magi. 
20.  H.  Hofmann. 

Joseph's  Dream. 

24.  Daniele  Crespi. 

Flight  into  Egypt. 
27.  B.  Plockhorst. 

Childhood  of  Jesus. 

31.  fnfancy  of  Christ.     H.  Hofmann. 

Jesus,  Twelve  Years  Old,  on  His  Way  to  Jerusalem. 
34.  O.  Mengelberg. 

The  Child  Jesus  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple. 

39.  H.  Hofmann. 

Jesus  and  His  Mother. 

40.  Shadow  of  Death.     Holman  Hunt. 

John  the  Baptist. 

42.  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

John  the  Baptist  Preaching. 

43.  Titian. 

Baptism  of  Christ. 
254.  Carlo  Maratta. 

Temptation  of  Christ. 

44.  Ary  Scheffer. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God. 
46.  Alexandre  Bida. 

Jesus  Selects  His  Disciples. 

47-  Christ  and  the  Fishermen. 

Ernst  K.  G.  Zimmerman. 
48.  Jesus  Walking  by  the  Sea.     M.  Griinewald. 
49-  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.     Raphael. 


The  First  Miracle. 

50.  The  Marriage  Feast.    Paolo  Veronese. 

Jesus  Turns  out  tlte  Money  Changers. 

52.  Purification  of  the  Temple.     H.  Hofmann. 

Nicodemus'  Visit  to  Jesus. 

53.  Artist  Unknown. 

Jesus  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria. 
55.  H.  Hofmann. 

Calling  of  Matthew. 
57.  Alexandre  Bida. 

At  the  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

60.  Healing  of  the  Impotent  Man. 
Alexandre  Bida. 

Jesus  and  His  Disciples  Going  through  Cornfield. 

63.  Gustave  Dore\ 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

64.  H.  Hofmann. 

Christ  Heals  the  Sick. 
70.  H.  Hofmann. 

Raising  the  Widozv's  Son. 
72.  H.  Hofmann. 

The  Woman  7vilh  the  Alabaster  Box. 

75.  Anointing  Feet  of  Jesus.     H.  Hofmann. 

Jesus  Preaches  from  a  Boat. 

76.  H.  Hofmann. 
Storm  on  the  Sea. 

78.  "  Peace,  be  Still."     Gustave  Dore\ 

Jairus'  Daughter  Cured. 

81.  A.  Keller. 

Death  of  John  the  Baptist. 

82.  Head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  Charger. 

Guido  Reni. 

Feeding  of  Five  Thousand. 

83.  Bartolome  Estdban  Murillo. 

Christ  and  St.  Peter. 

84.  B.  Plockhorst. 

The  Canaanitish  Woman. 
86.  Palma  Vecchio. 

Christ's  Charge  to  St.  Peter. 

88.  Raphael. 

The  Transfiguration. 

89.  Raphael. 

The  Adulterous  Woman. 
92.  Emile  Signol. 
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SELECTED  LIST  OF  WILDE'S  PICTURES. 


"  /  am  the  Light  of  the  World." 
93.  Holman  Hunt. 

The  Money  in  the  Fish's  Mouth. 

96.  Van  Dyck. 

A  Little  Child  in  the  Midst. 

97.  H.  Ballheim. 

"  Peace  be  to  this  House. 

98.  W.  C.  T.  Dobson. 

Christ  tlie  Consoler. 

99.  B.  Plockhorst. 

The  Good  Samaritan. 
100.  Gustave  Dore\ 

The  Lost  Sheep. 

102.  Franz  Molitor. 

The  Lost  Piece  of  Silver. 

103.  Sir  John  Milais. 

Prodigal  Son. 

104.  Gustave  Dore:. 

The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 
.107.  Gustave  Dore. 

The  Pharisee  and  Publican. 

105.  Gustave  Dore\ 

Christ  Blessing  Little  Children. 
no.  B.  Plockhorst. 

Christ  and  the  Young  Rider. 
112.  H.  Hofmann. 

Martha  and  Mary. 

114.  Bethany.     H.  Hofmann. 

Jesus  Anoints  the  Blind  Man's  Eyes  with  Clay. 

115.  Theotocopul. 

The  Good  Shepherd. 

116.  B.   Plockhorst. 

Raising  of  Lazarus. 

120.  Rubens. 

Christ  and  Zebedee's  Children. 

121.  Bonifazio. 

The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  Life. 

122.  Alexandre  Bida. 

Triumphal  Entry. 

123.  Ernest  Deger. 

Christ  Weeps  Over  Jerusalem. 

124.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake. 

Tribute  Alone y. 

125.  Gustave  Dor£. 


The  Widow's  Mite. 

127.  Gustave  Dor£. 

Parable  of  the  Virgins  . 

128.  Carl  Theodor  von  Piloty. 

Judas  A  ccepting  the  Silver. 
262.  H.  Prell. 

The  Last  Supper. 

131.  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Jesus  Washes  the  Disciples'  Feet. 
133.  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

Jesns  in  Gethsemane . 
136.  H.  Hofmann. 

Jesus  Taken  Captive. 

138.  H.  Hofmann. 

Peter's  Denial  of  Christ. 

139.  Graf  Harrach. 

Trial  before  Pilate. 

141.  Mihaly  Munkacsy. 

Ecce  Homo. 

144.  H.  Hofmann. 

Pilate's  Wife's  Dream. 

145.  Gustave  Dor£. 

Bearing  the  Cross. 

146.  H.  Hofmann. 

The  Crucifixion. 

153.  Golgotha.     J.  L.  Gerome. 

Tlie  Burial. 

155.  Entombment.     H.  Hofmann. 

John  and  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 
158.  Wm.  Dyce. 

The  Resurrection. 

16.  Risen  Lord  and  Mary  Magdalene. 
B.  Plockhorst. 

Three  Marys. 

163.  Ary  Scheffer. 

Walk  to  Emmaus. 

164.  B.  Plockhorst. 

Supper  at  Emmaus. 
168.  Alfred  Diethe. 

'*  Thomas  the  Doubter." 

170.  Guercino. 

The  Ascension. 

171.  H.  Hofmann. 
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INDEX. 


Subject.  Page. 

Abilities  multiplied  by  faithfulness 296 

Abou  ben  Adhem.    (111.) 207 

Abraham  and  the  infidel.     (111.) 207 

''  A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed  " 339 

"  Adjective  "  review 185 

"  A  finger's  breadth  at  hand  may  mar  " 227 

Alabaster  boxes 123,  302 

Alabaster  boxes  of  human  sympathy 304 

"  Alone,  that  worn-out  word  " 315 

"  Ambition,  only,  gives  " _ 221 

Ambition,  False 281 

"  An  answer,  not  that  you  long  for  " 214 

"  And  burdened  hearts,  where'er  he  came'' 255 

Angels  and  their  song._ 17 

Angels  of  social  life  changed  into  demons 329 

Answers,  The  threefold  promise  of 213 

Apostles,  Jesus  opening  the  understanding  of  the  357 

Apostolic  authority  and  powers 176 

Arabian  nights;  tale  of  the  ointment.    (111.)...  255 

Army,  Divisions  of  the  Roman 114 

Art  of  winning  souls,  Lessons  in  the 59 

Ascension ;  its  place  in  the  redemption  of  the 

world 360 

Ascension  of  J  esus _ 359 

Asking,  The  threefold  way  of 213 

"  As  Thebes  of  old,  so  has  the  human  soul  "  ..  315 

"  As  the  Grecian  mother  to  her  child  " 34 

' '  At  even  ere  the  sun  was  set  " 67 

Atonement  on  the  cross 347 

Banquet  of  the  Wise,  The 303 

Baptism  of  Jesus,  The 37 

Baptism,  Profession  through 43 

Barren  fig  tree,  The 266 

BarTIMjEUS,    ANdZaCCH/EUS 231 

Bartimsus,  The  blind 253 

Battle  and  victory  at  Gethsemane 314 

Beatitudes,  The 79 

Begging  of  women  in  the  East 168 

"  Behold  me,  the  rich  and  the  poor" 20 

"  Be  kingly  prodigal  of  time,  for  use  " 127 

"  Beneath  the  angels'  strain  have  rolled  " 21 

Bethany  sisters,  The 301 

Bethsaida;  its  situation 158 

Bible  circulation _ 131 

Birth  of  Jesus _ 14 

"  Blind  Bartimasus  at  the  gate  " 254 

Borne  of  four... 72 

Boy,  A  modern,  in  a  temple 36 

Boy  in  the  home,  The  perfect  _ 33 

Boy  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem 35 

Boy  Jesus,  The _ 29 

"  Break  thou  the  bread  of  life  " 164 

Browning's  poem,  "  The  Patriot" 261 

'  But  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew  " 67 

"  But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  verse  of  Scrip- 
ture " 50 

Casarea  Philippi 173 

Caiaphas,  Trial  before 323 

Calvary,  What  an  eye-witness  saw  at 342 

Camel  and  the  needle's  eye  249 

Campaign,  not  a  single  battle 48 

Capernaum,  Site  of _ 113 

Centurion's  servant  healed _ 114 

Character  of  Jesus  as  a  boy 32 

Character  revealed  by  emergency 290 

Child  and  the  church,  The 189 

Children,  Jesus'  welcome  to 192 

Children,  their  angels  in  heaven 194 

Children,  Warning  against  the  neglect  of 192 

Choir  invisible,  The 306 

Christian  as  a  soldier,  The "" 92 


Subject.  Page. 

Christianity  doing  greater  works 6S 

Christmas  Evans  on  the  swine 148,  150 

Christmas  every  day  in  the  year.    (111.) 20 

Christ,  Meaning  of  the  name 174 

Christ,  the  Bread  of  Life 164 

Christ,  the  Deliverer  from  demons 150 

Christ,  the  one  Foundation 104 

Church,  Meaning  of  the  word 175 

Circe's  palace 93 

Cleansing  the  temple 263 

Comfort  and  comforting 80 

Coming  one  of  promise  and  prophecy n 

Commandments  and  eternal  life 247 

Commandment,  The  first  and  greatest 278 

Commandment,  The  second  great 280 

Commission,  The  great 358 

Compulsory  virtue    52 

Confession  and  repentance 42 

Confession  and  restoration    257 

Confession  of  Christ 178 

Confidence  in  God's  promises.     (111.) 171 

Conscience.    (111.) 153,  154 

Consecration 248 

Continuing  the  angels'  song  down  the  ages 19 

Conversion  of  the  robber 345 

Courage,  Moral  „ 316 

Creditors,  The  two 200 

"  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  "  309 

Cross-bearing 177 

Cross,  Motives  from  the 347 

Cross,  Scenes  around  the _ 343 

Cross,  The,  in  the  moral  history  of  the  world..  346 

Crusade,  The  new ..  91 

Cup,  The  bitter _. 316 

Cyrenius,  The  taxing  under 14 

Dancing  in  the  East  155 

Dante's  three  beasts 65 

Dante's  three  steps  up  the  mountain  of  purga- 
tory.    (111.). 212 

Day  of  Miracles  in  Capernaum,  A 61 

Death  of  John  the  Baptist 151 

Debtors,  The  two,  Parable  of 199 

Decision  days  ._ 174 

Delays  not  denials 241 

Demoniac,  The  restored 64 

Demon-possession 144,  167 

Disciples,  Conduct  of  during  the  trial 320 

Dogs  in  the  Orient 169 

Domesday  Book,  The 14 

Door  was  shut,  The __ 291 

Dream  of  Pilate's  wife 337 

Drunkard's  portrait  gallery _  95 

Duty  at  compound  interest 295 

Ecce  Homo 339 

Education  of  Jesus,  and  its  lessons _ 33 

Elder  brother,  The _ 237 

Elders  of  the  Jews ._ 115 

Enemies,  Victory  over  by  love 88 

Eternal  life ._ 246 

Eternal  life,  How  to  inherit 204 

Eternal  life,  One  great  hindrance  to 249 

Eternal  life,  Seeking 247 

Eternal  life,  Seeking  to  inherit ; 264 

Eternal  life,  The  inquirer  after 203 

Ever-living  Saviour,  The  ._ 361 

Evil,  and  how  it  spreads.     (111.).. 141 

Exalting  one's  self 220 

Excuses,  Modern  business 228 

Excuses,  With  one  consent  began  to  make 227 

Expectation  of  a  king,  The  source  of 24 

Expression,  Value  of 303 
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Subject.  Page. 

Faithfulness,  The  reward  of.     (111.)... 245 

Faith  of  the  Centurion 116 

Faith  of  the  Syrophenician  woman 168,  169 

False  Excuses _ 223 

False  Prophets 101 

Father  waiting  for  his  son 234 

"  Favorite  "  review _ 187 

Favor  with  man 32 

Feast,  Customs  at  an  Eastern _ 124,  125 

Feast,  The  great _. 224 

Feeding  the  Five  Thousand 157 

Fierce  Demoniac  Healed,  A 142 

Figs  of  thistles _ 101 

Final  messages  of  the  risen  Jesus 357 

Finding  our  King.. 28 

Fishermen  learning  how  to  fish  for  men 60 

Fishes  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 161 

Fishes,  The  great  draught  of 56 

Fish  in  Mammoth  Cave.     (111.) 298 

Flight  into  Egypt,  The 27 

"  Fling  away  ambition,   by  that  sin   fell  the 

angels  " 221 

Flower  of  Safety,  The  _  _ _ 98 

"  For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel  "  309 

Forgiveness,  Conditions  of... 76 

Forgiveness;  how  God  forgives  us 198 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  what  it  is 75 

Forgiveness,  The  law  of  ._ 197 

"  For  life  renews  itself  each  week  " 112 

"  For  sadder  sight  than  eye  can  know  " 193 

"  For  the  Lord  our  God  shall  come  " 142 

"  Four  things  which  are  not  in  thy  treasury  "..  212 
Franklin's  method  of   cultivating   the   virtues. 

(111.) 248 

Friend  at  midnight.  The 213 

"  From  Mount  to  Mount  "  review 185 

Funeral  processions  in  the  East 118 

Foundations,  False  and  true  _ 100,  102 

Gadarenes,  The  district  of  the 143,  144 

Galatians,  The  Epistle  to  the. 272 

Game  of  chess,  The  ;   Retszch's  picture.     (111.)  234 

Garden  of  the  Lord,  The _  55 

Gates  of  hell  175 

Generosity _ _ _ 88 

Gentile  Woman's  Faith,  The 165 

Gifts  of  the  wise  men 26 

Gifts,  The  true  measure  of 283 

Gifts  to  our  king 28 

Giving  to  the   kingdom   versus   giving   to   the 

poor •_ 305 

Good-will  to  men 18 

Gospel  of  forgiving  love,  The 4° 

Gospel  Feast,  The 225 

Grace  before  meat 162,  163 

Greatest  battle  in  the  world,  The 46 

Greatness,  The  way  to  true.. 191 

Greyson  Letters.    (111.) 52 

"  Had  I  but  heard  one  breath  of  applause  "...  304 

Hall  Caine's  "  The  Bondman."    (111.) 53 

Harvest  of  woes,  A._ _. 330 

"  Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people?  ".. 337 

Havergal's  "  Kept  for  the  Master's  use."   (111.)  280 

"  Have  ye  looked  for  sheep  in  the  desert?  "...  195 

"  Have  you  found  the  heavenly  light?  " 185 

Heaven,  Glimpses  of 182 

Hermon,  Mount 181 

"  He  couldn't  sing  and  he  couldn't  play  " 297 

"  Heir  of  the  same  inheritance  " 198 

Herod  and  the  wise  men 25 

Herod  Antipas.. --'52,  'S3 

Herodians' question  concerning  taxes 267 

Herodias. „ 153 

Herod,  the  king  ._ 24 

"  He  speaks,  all  are  hushed  " 43 

"  He  touched  her  hand  and  the  fever  left  her  "  66 

Hidden  years  in  Nazareth,  The 39 

Highest  room  at  the  feast,  Seeking  the 221 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  " 339 

Hoar,  Senator;  autobiography 53 
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Holy  Spirit;  a  preparation _    ....  . 43 

Hospitality,  Jesus  on 222 

House  in  which  Jesus  lived 31 

"  How  many  a  father  have  I  seen  ".  . 322 

How  to  live  in  an  evil  world 85 

Hundredfold,  Receiving  a , 251 

Hungering  after  righteousness.. 80 

"  I  asked  the  New  Year  for  some  motto  sweet  "  103 

"If  for  years  should  be  thy  quest  " 28 

"  If  I  could  see  as  in  truth  they  be  " 24 

"  If  it  be  but  a  cup  " 20 

"If  we  only  strive  to  be  pure  and  true  " 53,  81 

"  I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day  " 20 

Imagination,  Use  of,  in  teaching 69 

Import  and  importance  of  the  Resurrection  for 

our  own  future  life 354 

Import  and  importance  of  the  Resurrection  for 

the  redemption  of  the  world. 354 

Importunate  widow,  Parable  of  the 239 

Increasing  spiritual  capital 294 

"Infants  crying  in  the  night" _ 28 

Injuries  to  ourselves,  How  to  treat 87 

"In  ourselves  the  sunshine  dwells  " 82 

Intemperance,  Effects  of,  on  the  garden  of  the 

Lord 328 

Intemperance  transforms  men  into  slaves 329 

"  Into  the  woods  my  Master  went  " 318 

Introductory  events  in  the  gospels,  Ten 13 

Invitation,  The  world-wide 226 

Isaiah  stemming  the  tide  of  ruin 327 

"I  sat  alone  with  my  conscience  "... 74,  153 

"  I  saw  a  smile,  to  a  poor  man  'twas  given  "  ..  208 

"  I  see  the  crowd  in  Pilate's  hall  " 336 

"  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  I  bow  My  head?  "..  348 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  the  darkest  hour  " 348 

"  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old  ".  192 

"  It  is  not  the  deed  we  do  " 29,  303 

"  I  tremble  when  I  think  " 280 

"It  takes  a  soul  to  move  a  body" ..  327 

"  It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way  " -  261 

"  I  was  poor  yesterday  " 237 

James,  Professor,  at  Chautauqua 46 

Jesus  and  the  Children 188 

Jesus  and  the  Sabbath 105 

Jesus  Anointed  In   Bethany 209 

Jesus  Ascends  into  Heaven 356 

Jesus  before  Caiaphas 319 

Jesus  before  Pilate 332 

Jesus  Calling  Fishermen 53 

Jesus  condemned 325 

Jesus,  Death  of _ 345 

Jesus  Dines  with  a  Pharisee 216 

Jesus,  Education  of 33 
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Jesus  in  Gethsemane 313 

Jesus'  method  of  help _ 256 

Jesus  on  the  Cross 339 
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Jesus'  Power  to  Forgive _.  68 

Jesus  praying __ 210 

Jesus  preaching  by  the  lake 55 
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Sadducees _ 265 

Jesus  Teaching  How   to  Prav 208 

Jesus  Tells  who  are  Blessed  _ 76 

Jesus,  The  ascension  of 359 

Jesus,  The  character  of,  as  a  boy 32 

"  Jesus  then  his  heart  revealed  " 171 

Jesus  the  Sinner's  Friend 121 

John  the  Baptist  sends  messengers  to  Jesus  ...  122 

John  the  Baptist  contrasted  with  Herod 157 

John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner 40 

Judas,  the  traitor  within  the  camp 318 

Judge,  Pharisee,  and  Publican 238 

Keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 175 

"  Kindest  and  the  happiest  pair" 198 
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Light  of  the  world,  The 83 
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hour" 181 
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Meekness _• 80 

Memorial  service,  A 311 

"  Men  are  four  " 63 
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Ninety  and  nine,  The 
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Obedience.     (111.) I03 

"  O  day  of  rest !     How  beautiful,  how  fair !  "  '.  108 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen  " 229 

Offenders  against  us,  How  to  treat  197 

"  O  Galilee,  sweet  Galilee  " 55 

"  Oh,  what  form  of  prayer  " 214 

Old  Alcohol,  Keeping  accounts  with.     (111.) 

|;  Oh,  Life,  beautiful  Life  " '_'_[ 

"  Once  to  every  man  and  nation  " ".....291,  0. 

One  talent  man,  The.     (Poem.) 297 

"  On  my  bended  knee  " """""  255 

"  O  not  in  strange  portentous  way  "__   '_'_'_       58 

Opening  the  understanding  of  the  apostles  357 

Opportunities,  A  picture  of.     (111.) 291 

Palsy 

Parable  of  the  Sower,  The  "... 

Parable  of  the  Talents,  The 
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Parable  of  the  Two  Sons,  The"]] 
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Paradise  of  Good  Words,  The 

Paralytic,  Jesus  healing  the 

Passover  throngs 
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Peacemakers 

Peace  on  earth 

Peter  and  John  during  the  trial "  " 
Peter,  Repentance  of 
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Pharisee  and  Publican,  The 242 

Physicians  in  the  Last ne 
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Pilate's  examination  of  Jesus 331 

Pilate's  wife  ;  Dore's  picture 337 

Pilate  washes  his  hands  of  responsibility 338 

"  Poor  Master  Fly,  so  young  and  small  " 96 

Possibilities,  Illustrations  of 296 

Possibilities  of  the  future.     (111.) _""  150 

Practical  lessons  in  the  school  of  Christ 77 

Prayer  of  the  Pharisee 243 

Prayer  of  the  unforgiving  man 201 

Prayer  ;  why  it  must  be  importunate 242 

Pray  without  ceasing _ "__  239 

Preparation,  The  need  of  ™ 

Pride.     (111.) ....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'..'.  122 

Prodigal  Son,  The "  232 

Prodigal's  return,  The _____"_"  235 

Profanity gr 

Progress  of  Christianity _ 135 

Promise  of  power ____"_"  359 

Prophet  of  the  silver  veil.     (111.) ]"_  48 

Prophets  use  the  scourge  as  well  as  the  trumpet  328 

Publican's  prayer,  The 243 

Public  profession  by  baptism 43 

Punishment  for  sin 140 

"  Quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  The  " 81 

Reasons  and  excuses 228 

Refusal,  The  great _ _ "  248 

Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cassar's  ..  268 

Repentance  for  remission  of  sins _  41 

Repentance  of  Peter __ ..".""".  323 

Repentance  preparing  the  way  for  a  revival  ...  41 

Resist  not  evil 87 

Rest,  its  advantages 160,  166 

Resurrection  of  Jesus  a  fact.. 349,  350 

Resurrection ,  Special  proof  of . .  _ 3  54 

Resurrection,  The  import  and  importance  of  ..  354 

Resurrection,  Witnesses  to  the 351 

Retszch's  picture  of  a  game  of  chess,      (ill.).  234 

Review. _. 9o,  185,  270,  361 

Rewards  of  faithfulness __ 295 

Richter's  paintings  illustrating  the  ministry  of 

angels.     (111.) I94 

Rich  Young  Ruler,  The 244 

Riotous  living.. 233 

Risen  Jesus,  Final  message  of. 357 

Rule  of  the  mob 337 

Sabbath,  How  Jesus  kept  the _.   ..  63 

Sabbath,  Jesus  and  the 219 

Sabbath-keeping __ \&j 

Sabbath  rest,  its  value.     (111.) 112 

Sadducees'  question  concerning  the  future  life, 

The _ 271 

Salome 155 

Samaritan,  The  good , 202 

Satan's  personality 140,  177 

Satan,  the  tempter __ 47 

Saved  by  grace.    (111.) _.  226 

Saving  others.     (111.) 127 

"  Saviour  looked  on  Peter,  The  " __ 322 

"  Say,  shall  we  yield  him  in  costly  devotion  ".  29 

School  of  Christ,  The _  _ 78 

Seaside  teaching.. 130 

Seed-sowing.     (111.) 140 

Seeking  our  king _ 27 

Self-seeking  spirit,  The 191 

"  She  hath  done  what  she  could  " 305 

Shepherds  Find  Jesus,  The 11 

Shepherds  of  Bethlehem 16 

Shepherds ,  The,  find  their  king 1.8 
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Talents  and  what  they  represent 294 
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Tares 137 
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Temperance  illustrations 275 
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Temperance  lesson  from  the  murder  of  John 
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Templar,  The,  in  Ivanhoe 50 

Temptation ,  Battle  with 48 

Temptation,  Entering  into 322 

Temptation  of  Jesus,  The 44 

Tests  of  faith 168,  169 
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Tombs,  Dwelling  among __ 145 

"  To-morrow  and  to-morrow  " 291 

Tongue  and  the  temper,  The 84 

Tongue,  Taming  the  ._ 86 

"  To  teach  the  soul  its  nobler  worth  "._ 112 

Town-meeting  in  Pennsylvania,  Story  of  a 332 

Tragedy  of  the  napkin,  The 297 

Training  by  manual  labor 34 

Training  in  the  wide,  wide  world 35 

Transfiguration,  The 179 

Transfigured  service.     (111.) 309 

Transformation  of  evil  to  good.     (111.) 141 

Transformation,  The  marvelous  96 
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Triumphal  procession,  The  invisible _  262 
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Two  Foundations,  The ...  99 
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"  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith  " 247 

What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus  ? 337,  338 
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Witnesses,  Two  false,  at  the  trial  of  Jesus 323 

Woes,  A  harvest  of 330 

Wolves _ 101 

Words  from  the  cross,  The  Seven 339,  343 

World's  Temperance   Sunday 326 

"  Wrought  into  gold."    (Poem) 208 

Zacchasus 255 
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Wilde's  Bible  Pictures 

A  CHOICE  collection.     Neither  time  nor  money  has  been  spared  in 
reproducing  these  pictures  in  the  most  artistic  manner.    The  sale  of 
them  is  very  extensive,  because  they  have  been  found  of  great  help 
in  the  Sunday-school.     A  child  can  comprehend  a  picture  when  words  fail 
to  appeal  to  it. 

These  pictures  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  International  or  any 
special  series  of  lessons,  and  will  very  materially  brighten  the  hour  of  study 
as  well  as  aid  in  carrying  the  interest  through  the  entire  week.  Size  of  card, 
6x8  inches.     Price,  i  cent.     No  orders  received  for  less  than  ten  copies. 

Wilde's  Bible  Pictures,  Mounted 

We  are  prepared  to  mount  any  of  our  Bible  pictures  on  a  heavy  gray  mat, 
beveled  edges,  7x9  inches  in  size,  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  each  ;  plain  edges, 
4  cents  each.  A  discount  of  1  cent  each  made  when  ordered  in  lots  of  25 
or  more.  Postage  on  mounted  pictures  is  not  prepaid  •  additional  cost  is 
at  the  rate  of  ^  cent  each. 

Colorgraphs 

We  desire  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  our  new  series  of  pictures  — 
the  Colorgraphs  —  which  are  the  reproductions  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  old  and  modern  masterpieces  in  all  the  colors  of  the  origi- 
nals. While  pictures  in  the  black  and  white  give  an  idea  of  form,  our 
new  colorgraphs  reproduce  the  tones  of  color  in  all  their  richness,  strength, 
and  delicacy.  Not  only  do  they  teach  lessons  in  biography  and  history, 
but  they  also  serve  to  show  the  beauty  in  religious  art. 
These  pictures  may  be  used  in  many  ways.  As  a  bit  of  art  they  will  un- 
questionably be  exceedingly  popular,  and  when  framed  make  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  little  pictures  which  can  be  procured  to-day.  In  the 
Sunday-school  they  will  become  indispensable,  and  in  the  home  where 
religious  training  is  desired  they  will  give  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  and 
religious  feeling  which  can  be  made  possible  in  no  other  way. 

List  of  Colorgraphs 

Madonna  del  Gran  Duca  .  by  Raphael  St.  Cecilia by  Raphael 

Madonna  of  the  Chair     .  .  by  Raphael  Mary's  Visit  to  Elizabeth      by  Albertinelli 

r*           ..         ,  .,      ,T.  ,      „   ...     „.  Madonna  and  Child    ...       by  Murillo 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin  .  by  Botticelli  Holy  Family      .     .      by  Andrea  del  Sarto 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  .  .  by  Murillo  Head  of  Christ.  From  Christ  and  the  Rich 
Christ  the  Consoler     .     .      by  Plockhorst  Young  Ruler     ....  by  Hofmann 

The  Good  Shepherd    .     .      by  Plockhorst   I    Repose  in  Egypt    ...       by  Plockhorst 

Size  of  card,  about  7  x  10  inches. 

Each  picture  is  enclosed  in  a  neat  portfolio;  price,  35  cents  each,  postpaid. 

The  Cartoons  of  Raphael 

These  seven  cartoons  (originally  ten  in  number,  three  of  which  are  lost) 

are   in    South  Kensington   Museum,   London.     They  illustrate  scenes  in 

the  lives  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 

We  take  pleasure  in  offering  fine  reproductions  of  these  cartoons,  each 

printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  7x9  inches  in  size,  and  accompanied  by  an 

able  description  ;  all  being  enclosed  in  a  cloth  portfolio.     Price,  50  cents, 

postpaid. 
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Peloubefs  Graded  Quarterlies. 

Edited  by  Rev.  F.  N.  PELOUBET,  D.  D. 

The  Illustrated  Senior 
Sunday=School  Quarterly. 

In  addition  to  the  Explanations  of  the  Text,  Practical  Hints,  Helpful  Thoughts, 
References  to  Books  and  Pictures,  Lesson  Hymns,  Subjects  for  Discussion,  Suggestive 
Questions,  Questions  for  Review  and  for  Written  Answers,  Maps,  Music,  etc.,  the 
Illustrated  Sunday-School  Quarterly  has : 

I.  —  Three  pages  devoted  to  each  lesson. 

2. — A  beautiful  half-tone  picture,  illustrating  the  lesson,  from 

some  work  of  the  great  masters. 
3.  —  Additional  illustrations,  suggestive  thoughts,  explanations, 
and   applications   to  daily  life;    awakening   thought,  and 
stimulating  the  mind  to  deeper  study. 

Price,  4  cents  a  number;    16  cents  a  year. 


The  Intermediate  Sunday  ^School  Quarterly. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly,  Dr.  Peloubet  succeeds  admirably  in  drawing  from 
the  Scripture  narrative  just  those  doctrinal,  educational,  and  spiritual  lessons  that  are 
most  needed  by  boys  and  girls. 

The  questions  awaken  thought  and  enable  the  intellect  to  grasp  readily  the  salient 
points  of  the  lesson  text. 

The  illustrations,  maps,  lesson  hymns,  and  order  of  service  are  each  the  best  of  its 
special  class  and  make  this  the  best  possible  Quarterly  for  scholars  of  the  Intermediate 

g ra    •  Price,  4  cents  a  number;   16  cents  a  year. 


The  Home  Department  Quarterly. 

The  Home  Department  movement  has  gained  a  strong  foothold  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  it  is  now  of  necessity  that  it  has  a  special  Quarterly  prepared  for  its  particular 
needs. 

Our  Quarterly  is  made  with  the  same  care  as  the  other  grades  of  our  series  and  is  so 
arranged  that  space  is  left  for  written  answers  to  all  leading  questions.  Besides,  each 
lesson  has  a  full  page  of  Helpful  Notes,  making  it,  we  believe,  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  a  Home  Department  Quarterly  on  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons. 

Price,  4  cents  a  number;   16  cents  a  year. 


The  Junior  Sunday=School  Quarterly. 

By  Mrs.  M.  G.  KENNEDY. 

The  making  of  a  successful  Children's  Quarterly  is  conceded  by  publishers  and  authors 
alike  to  be  the  hardest  problem  of  this  teaching  age. 

To  interest,  instruct,  and  train  a  child's  mind  all  at  once  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  great- 
est effort,  and  can  be  successfully  done  only  by  those  whose  training  as  well  as  natural 
ability  and  inclination  lead  them  to  such  work. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  is  recognized  everywhere  as  a  leader  among  primary  teachers,  and  this 
Quarterly  is  her  best  work,  and  reveals  the  source  of  her  power  as  a  teacher.  It  is  un- 
qualifiedly the  best  primary  Quarterly  ever  published. 

Price,  3  cents  a  number;    12  cents  a  year. 
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The  Teacher's  Edition  of  the  Hlustrated 
Senior  SundaySchool  Quarterly 

is  prepared  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  whose  position  as  a  teacher  of  large  classes  of  both 
teachers  and  scholars  enables  him  to  select  judiciously  the  best  of  everything  for  his 
readers.  This  Quarterly  is  prepared  in  order  to  give  the  teacher  additional  explanatory 
and  illustrative  material  bearing  upon  the  lessons  for  his  use  alone,  it  not  being  furnished 
in  the  regular  edition  for  the  scholar.  The  use  of  this  Quarterly  has  proved  to  be  of 
great  help  in  very  many  schools  where  the  teacher,  through  lack  of  time  or  training, 
finds  himself  unprepared  for  the  teaching  of  older  pupils. 

Price,  10  cents  a  number;  40  cents  a  year. 


The  Teacher's  Edition  of  the 
Intermediate  Sunday=School  Quarterly. 

This  teacher's  assistant  is  edited  by  Dr.  Schauffler.  It  is  remarkably  helpful,  especially 
to  the  younger  teachers,  who  are  often  called  to  this  service  with  little  if  any  training. 
The  right  teaching  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  lesson  is  clearly  suggested,  and  any 
teacher  of  fair  ability  can,  with  this  Quarterly  at  hand,  do  superior  work  in  the  class. 

Price,  10  cents  a  number;   40  cents  a  year. 


The  Junior  Teacher's  Quarterly. 

By  Mrs.  M.  Q.  KENNEDY. 

Primary  teachers  will  find  this  Quarterly  an  invaluable  supplement  to  their  work.  The 
blackboard  suggestions  on  each  lesson  have  received  a  large  number  of  commendations, 
as  they  are  simple,  and  can  be  easily  followed.  We  believe  this  feature  of  the  book  will 
be  of  immense  service  in  blackboard  work. 

Price,  10  cents  a  number;  40  cents  a  year. 


Little  Ones'  Quarterly. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  BURNS. 

These  picture  lesson  cards  (one  for  each  Sunday)  are  beautifully  lithographed  in  bright 
colors,  making  them  very  attractive  for  the  little  ones.  Each  lesson  has  a  little  talk  by 
the  editor  which  explains  and  simplifies  the  text.  As  the  cards  are  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  smallest  children  attending  Sunday  school,  the  questions  and  answers  are  made 
with  that  fact  in  mind. 

Price,  3  cents  a  number;    12  cents  a  year. 


Lesson  Leaves  (Senior  Grade). 


A  separate  lesson  leaf  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year. 

Price,  2  cents  a  quarter;  8  cents  per  year.    70  cents  per  100  per  month. 

%*  Subscriptions  for  any  of  the  Quarterlies  In  this  series  taken  for 
three,  six,  or  nine  months,  at  yearly  rate. 


Order  of  Opening  and  Closing 
Service  for  the  Sunday  School 

with  music,  responsive  readings,  Apostles'  Creed,  Beatitudes,  Ten  Commandments,  etc. 

Price,  $1.00  per  100  copies. 
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Sunday=School  Problems. 

A  Book  of  Practical  Plans  for  Sunday=School  Teachers  and  Officers. 

By  AMOS  R.  WELLS.    Author  of  "  Sunday  School  Success," 
••Three  Years  With  the  Children,"  etc.    297  pp.    Cloth.    $1.00. 

The  author's  sole  purpose  in  presenting  this  volume  is  to  aid  teachers 
and  officers  in  the  most  practical  manner.  Therefore  he  presents  what 
practical  Sunday-school  workers  have  found  helpful  in  solving  the  principal 
problems  of  their  work.  The  volume  does  not  take  up  theories  and  criti- 
cisms, for  the  author's  firm  belief  is  that  the  most  important  question  is 
how  to  get  Bible  wisdom  into  scholars.  It  is,  therefore,  simple  and  prac- 
tical, just  what  every  Sunday-school  teacher  will  appreciate. 

The  Blackboard  in  the  Sunday  School. 

By  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY.  Price,  75  cents  postpaid. 

This  book  is  replete  with  hints  and  suggestions  to  amateurs  on  the 
principles  of  drawing.  It  also  goes  into  the  theory  of  coloring  in  illustrat- 
ing work.  Sample  lessons  are  presented  in  detail,  beautifully  illustrated, 
showing  the  method  of  teaching  by  means  of  the  blackboard,  picture 
diagram,  acrostic  and  outline.  The  secret  of  successful  teaching  is  dis- 
cussed with  unusual  candor  and  helpfulness.  The  book  is  rich  in  sugges- 
tion, besides  being  a  veritable  treasury  of  useful  information. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  in  reviewing  this  volume,  says  : 

"  It  is  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  instructive  books  on  this  subject  ever  issued." 

The  Blackboard  Class  for 
Primary  Sunday=School  Teachers. 

By  FLORENCE  H.  DARNELL.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  has  hit  the  happy  medium  between  prac- 
tice and  theory,  giving  just  enough  of  both  to  enable  one  to  draw,  freely 
and  effectively,  some  of  the  common  and  most  useful  subjects  of  Sunday- 
school  illustration,  while  the  explanations  of  the  theory  are  extremely 
clear. 

Mrs.  Wilber  Crafts  says  of  this  volume  : 

"This  volume  is  just  such  a  book  as  every  primary  teacher  greatly  needs  and 
should  have." 
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The    Front  Line    of    the    Sunday 
School  Movement 

A  Volume  of  Practical  Aids  and  Suggestions  for  All  Sunday-school  Workers 

By  Rev.  F.  AT.  Peloubet,  D.D.,  author  of  "Select  Notes."  240  pp. 
Cloth  $1.00.  Containing  the  best  things  already  accomplished, 
with  a  glimpse  of  ideals  and  visions  beyond. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  long  years  of  observation,  continual  study  and  actual 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  author,  for  Dr.  Peloubet  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  Sun- 
day-school work,  and  his  famous  annual  volume,  "  Select  Notes,"  has  been  the  constant 
companion  of  thousands  of  Sunday-school  workers  the  world  over. 

Its  aim  is  to  present  some  of  the  strategic  points  of  the  Sunday  school,  such  as  — 
the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  his  class;  a  careful  and  accurate  study  of  how  the  school 
may  be  best  graded  ;  the  training  of  teachers  ;  how  Sunday-school  rooms  may  be  made 
most  attractive  and  how  most  useful  and  practicable  in  point  of  apparatus  to  be  used  ; 
a  clear  and  concise  presentation  of  the  International  Sunday-school  lessons,  etc.  In 
fact,  this  book  will  bring  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher  and  superintendent  the  valuable 
information  which  Dr.  Peloubet  in  his  long  years  of  experience  has  collected,  setting 
it  forth  in  an. orderly  and  effective  manner.  It  is  a  book  which  every  worker  in  the 
Sunday-school  will  welcome  as  an  invaluable  aid  and  assistant  in  procuring  the  best 
results. 

Ways  of  Working; 

Or,  Helpful  Hints  for  Sunday-school  Officials  and  Teachers 

By  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.     232  pp.     Cloth  $1.00. 

This  is  a  volume  of  bright  and  practical  ideas.  Marion  Lawrence 
says  of  it : 

"It  is  the  best  'all-around  '  book  for  the  Sunday-school  worker  I  know  of." 

The  Congregationalist  reviews  it  with  the  following  words  : 

"It  will  take  rank  at  once  in  Sunday-school  literature,  not  only  as  a  standard  publi- 
cation, but  as  one  of  the  most  influential." 

The   Teacher,  The  Child,  and   The  Book; 

Or,  Practical  Suggestions  and  Methods  for 
Sunday=school  Workers 

By  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.     296  pp.     Cloth  $1.00. 

The  name  of  the  author  alone  attaches  an  essential  value,  for  no  Sun- 
day-school worker  is  better  known,  nor  is  any  one's  opinion  more  respected 
or  prized  than  that  of  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler.  His  long  service  as  a  stud- 
ent of  child  nature  and  his  experience  as  a  Sunday-school  editor  lend  a 
value  to  his  writings  which  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  Baptist  Teacher  says  : 

"  This  book  is  not  visionary  nor  theoretical,  but  intensely  practical." 

The  Watchman  says  of  it : 

"  It  is  comprehensive,  minutely  suggestive,  and  most  stimulating  in  spirit." 
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New  Publications. 


Hector,  My  Dog.  His  A  utobiography. 

Life  in  the  Northland.  By  Egerton  R.  Young.  Author  of  "  By  Canoe 
and  Dog  Train,"  "  My  Dogs  in  the  Northland,"  etc.  Fully  illustrated. 
332  pp.    Cloth.     $1.50. 

A  unique  volume  drawn  from  the  life  experience  of  a  writer  who  has 
spent  long  years  of  romantic  adventure  in  the  semi-arctic  regions.  The 
stories  of  Hector,  the  clever  dog,  and  the  supposed  narrator,  are 
extremely  entertaining,  beginning  as  they  do,  at  the  time  when  first  he 
saw  the  light  in  the  wilderness,  scores  of  miles  away,  even  from  the 
wigwam  of  the  Indians,  down  through  the  varied  experiences  of  busy 
dog  life,  to  the  time  when  he  is  taken  away  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds,  where  the  Indian  firmly  believed  that  both  master  and  dog 
should  forever  keep  one  another  company. 

There  are  studies  in  dog  nature  which  every  lover  of  these  faithful 
animals  will  read  with  intense  pleasure ;  of  his  loving  devotion  to  the 
children  ;  of  his  thrilling  race  with  the  great  gray  wolf ;  of  his  trials 
in  a  land  where  all  wood  and  hay  were  dragged  home  by  the  faithful 
dogs,  and  where  they  were  even  used  in  the  spring  time  as  substitutes 
for  horses  and  oxen  to  plough  up  the  fields  and  gardens  of  their  masters. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  healthy,  and  it  should  become  a  classic 
on  kindness  to  animals. 

The  Penhallow  Family. 

A  Story.  By  Mrs.  C.  V.Jamison.  Author  of  "Lady  Jane,"  "  Toinette's 
Phillip,"  "Seraph,  the  Little  Violiniste,"  "  Thistledown,"  etc.  Illustrated. 
317  pp.     Cloth.    $1.50. 

This  story  is  laid  in  one  of  the  picturesque  towns  of  the  British 
provinces,  while  its  characters  are  drawn  from  one  of  the  noblest  of  old 
Scotch  families.  Never  has  Mrs.  Jamison  created  such  interest  as  she 
has  in  the  characters  which  she  has  painted  into  this  story.  All  whom 
the  reader  will  learn  to  know,  have  distinct  individualities  which  gives 
to  the  story  a  value  such  as  few  books  can  claim,  and  for  this  reason 
"The  Penhallow  Family  "  will  live. 

That  Preston  Girl. 

A  Story.  By  Nina  Rhoades.  Author  of  "  Ruth  Campbell's  Experiment," 
"  The  Little  Girl  Next  Door,"  etc.     Illustrated.     340  pp.     Cloth.     $1.50. 

Miss  Rhoades  has  portrayed  in  the  character  of  Gwendolin  Preston,  a 
heroine  who  will  command  the  unwavering  interest  and  sympathy  of 
every  reader.  Although  brought  up  amid  every  comfort  and  luxury, 
the  young  girl  was  forced  to  forego  the  companionship  of  those  of  her 
own  age.  To  her,  this  grew  to  be  the  greatest  hardship  of  her  life,  but 
as  the  story  proceeds  the  reasons  for  this  condition  develop,  and  it  was 
during  the  dark  days  which  followed  her  coming  into  young  womanhood 
that  her  strength  of  character  was  tested  to  its  utmost. 

Pictures  of  city  and  country  life  are  woven  into  the  story,  giving  it 
added  interest  and  value. 
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Good  Books  for  Young  People. 

The  Dorrance  Domain. 

A  Story.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  Author  of  "Patty  at  Home,"  "The  Pete 
and  Polly  Stories,"  etc.  Illustrated.  301  pp.  Cloth.  $1.50. 
Miss  Carolyn  Wells  is  noted  for  the  wit  and  humor  which  she  introduces  into  her 
stories.  This  volume  shows  her  at  her  best,  for  she  has  never  written  a  more  interesting 
story  than  this  one,  in  which  she  follows  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Dorrance  Family. 
It  is  when  things  look  the  darkest  that  the  "  Dorrance  Domain  "  appears,  which  proves 
a  "  godsend  "  both  to  dear  old  grandmother  Dorrance  and  to  the  Dorrance  children. 

A  Soldier  of  the  Wilderness. 

A  story  of  Abercrombie's  defeat  and  the  fall  of  Fort  Frontenac  in  1758.    By 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson.     Author  of  "  War  of  the  Revolution  Series,"  "  The 

Colonial  Series,"  etc.     Illustrated.    357  pp.     Cloth.    $1.50. 

The  third   volume  in  the  "  Colonial  Series,"  and  a  story  of  the  French  and  Indian 

war,  an  intensely  interesting  period  in  our  country's  early  colonial  history.     Generals 

Abercrombie,  Howe,   Putnam,  and   Montcalm  are  the  characters  introduced.     It  is  a 

stirring  story  of  patriotism  and  adventure  based  upon  accurate  and  reliable  history. 

CampFires  on  the  Scioto. 

Showing  the  Courage  and  Hardships  of  the  Winners  of    the  West.      By 
Charles  S.  Wood.     Author  of   "On   the  Frontier  with  St.  Clair,"   "The 
Sword  of  Wayne,"  etc.    Illustrated.     319  pp.     Cloth.     $1.50. 
A  story  of  adventure  during  the  period  when  Southern  Ohio  was  claimed  and  held  by 
the  Indians.     This  is  the  third  volume  by  this  writer,  following  the  course  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limits  of  civilization  westward  through  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

A  Frontier  Knight. 

A  story  of  early  Texan  border  life.     By  Amy  E.  Blanchard.     Author  of 

"A   Girl  of    '76,"  "A  Revolutionary  Maid,"    "A  Daughter  of   Freedom," 

"The  Pioneer  Series,"  etc.    339  pp.     Illustrated.     Cloth.    $1.50. 

A  stirring  story  of  the  early  days  in  Texas,  just  after  its  annexation  to  the  United 

States.     The  war  with  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  peasant  life,  scenes  upon  the  ranch,  the 

Texas  rangers,  all  have  their  part  in  the  story.      It  gives  a  realistic  picture  of  early  life 

on  the  border- 

The  Coming  of  the  White  Men. 

Or,  How  Our  Country  was  Discovered.    By  Mary  Hazelton  Wade.   Author 

of  "  Ten  Little  Indians  "  and  "  Ten  Big  Indians,"  etc.     Illustrated.     183  pp. 

Cloth.    75  cents. 

Especially  adapted  and  intended  for  third  and  fourth  grade  children.     The  stories  are 

simply  and  vividly  told,  of  how  our  country  originated,  showing  the  earliest  beginnings  of 

American  history.     Uncle  Sam,  the  story-teller,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  is  a 

pleasing  character  for  the  children's  imagination.     The  book  will  serve  to  arouse  the 

spirit  of  patriotism. 

Ten  Big   Indians. 

Stories  of  Famous  Indians.  By  Mary  Ha'zelton  Wade.  Author  of  "Ten 
Little  Indians,"  etc.  Ten  illustrations.  256  pp.  Cloth.  $1.00. 
A  companion  volume  of  "Ten  Little  Indians,"  carrying  the  stories  of  little  Indian 
children  up  through  the  time  when  they  become  leaders  of  their  various  tribes.  It  is 
adapted  to  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Much  of  the  history  of  these 
notable  Indians  is  fast  passing  into  the  realm  of  myth,  and  therefore  this  volume  will 
serve  to  stimulate  interest  in  those  who  played  such  an  important  part  in  early  history. 

The  Rainbow  Bridge. 

A  Story.     By  Frances  Margaret  Fox.     Author  of  "What  Gladys  Saw," 
"  Farmer  Brown  and  the  Birds,"  "Betty  of  Old  Mackinaw,"  etc.    Illustrated. 
254  pp.     Cloth.     $1.25. 
A  beautiful  story  of  child  life  in  which  the  writer  first  introduces  the  little  Pilgrim's 
Home.     The  author  tells  how  one  by  one  the  children  were  adopted,  and  how  little 
Marian  Lee,  although  she  had   to  pass  through  trials  and  sorrows,  yet  eventually  dis- 
covers her  own  home  and  parents.     The  Rainbow  Bridge  is  the  bridge  over  which  the 
child  journeys  from  the  Little  Pilgrim's  Home  to  her  ideal  home. 
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Stepping    Stones    of 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 


By  fourteen  writers,  eminent  as  educators,  historians,  and 
statesmen,  New.  Illustrated  with  fourteen  full-page  pictures 
in  color  by  Frank  O.  Small.     391  pp.     Cloth.     $2.25  net. 

THE  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  present  in  a  clear  and   concise   manner 
the  salient  points  of  our  early  American  history.     A  list  of  fourteen 
subjects   was   carefully   selected,    which    seemed    to    represent  the 
foundation  stones  in  our  history,  from  the  discovery  down   to  the  forming 
of  the  national  government. 

In  order  that  these  subjects  should  be  treated  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  selecting  the  contributors  —  writers 
whose  names  stand  out  most  prominently  as  authorities  on  the  various 
topics  and  as  writers  and  educators. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  subjects  and  contributors : 

" The  European  Explorers,''  James  A.  Woodburn,   Professor  of   History, 

University  of  Indiana. 

"  Roanoke  and  Jamestown,"  Lyon  G.    Tyler,   President   of    William   and 

Mary  College. 

"The  Dutch  in  New  Netherland,"  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Author   and   Lec- 

turer. 

"The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  Edwin  D.  Meade,  Author  and  Lecturer. 

"The  Quaker  Movement  in  America,"  Rev.    Everett  T.  Tomlinson,   Author  and 

Lecturer. 

"The  Colonists  and  the  Indians,"  Reuben  C.  Thwaites,  Lecturer  on  American 

History,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

"The  Battle  of  Quebec  and  what  it  Meant,"  Dr.  George  Hodges,  Dean  Episcopal  Theo- 

logical School. 

"The  Religious  Spirit  of  the  Colonists  and  Its  Justin  H.  Smith,  Professor  of  History, 
Influence  Upon  Their  Success."  Dartmouth  College. 

"  The  Town  Meeting,"  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Editor  of  Popular   History 

of  United  States. 
"Samuel  Adams  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty,"  Hon.    Henry    Cabot    Lodge,    Senator    for 

Massachusetts  and  Author. 
" Lafayette  and  the  French  Alliance,"  James    K.    Hosmer,    Ex-President   American 

Library  Association. 
"Washington,  First  in  War  and  First  in  Peace,"       Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  Professor  of    History, 

University  of  Michigan. 
"  The  Framing  of  the  Federal  Constitution,"  Hon.   John    D.    Long,   Ex-Secretary    of  the 

Navy  and  Author. 
"  Opening  Up  of  the  Great  West,"  Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  Author. 

The  manner  of  presenting  the  articles  is  such  as  to  insure  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  both  from  a  fictional  and  an  educational  standpoint.  The  vol- 
ume has  unusual  literary  merit  and  value,  and  will  also  stand  as  a  book 
of  reference  upon  our  early  American  history. 
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The  Great  Painters*  Gospel 

By  HENRY  TURNER   BAILEY,  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  of  Massachusetts 

Price,  #2.00 

T^HIS  beautiful  volume  is  8  x  n  inches  in  size  and  contains  174  pictures  selected 
by  a  Biblical  expert,  who  arranged  them  according  to  the  well-known  Stevens 
&  Burton's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Its  editor  planned  it  as  a  guide  to  teachers 
in  studying  and  teaching  the  Bible  by  means  of  pictures,  and  its  immediate  large 
sale  proved  that  it  supplied  a  long-felt  want. 

This  book  interprets  to  the  mind,  through  the  eye,  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,  and  one 
beholds  new  beauty  and  strength  even  in  some  of  the  most  familiar  descriptive 
passages  and  sayings  of  the  Christ  man. 

It  really  unfolds  in  an  orderly,  systematic  manner  the  marvelous  scope  of  life  it 
illustrates,  and  again  convinces  the  mind  of  the  divinity  and  the  power  of  Our 
Lord. 

When  the  class  is  studying  any  particular  picture,  by  means  of  this  book,  the 
teacher  has  before  his  eye,  not  that  picture  merely,  but  other  similar  pictures,  and 
can  see  at  a  glance  the  picture,  in  relation  to  the  entire  list  of  pictures.  Each 
picture  is  interpreted,  briefly,  in  the  light  of  the  particular  passage  or  verse  or 
phrase  of  Scripture  which  it  illustrates.  No  book  published  presents  so  graphically 
the  order  of  events  in  the  Life  of  Our  Lord. 

The  index  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  any  desired  picture  may 
be  instantly  found  by  its  use.  The  book  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  recognized  as 
worthy  a  place  in  every  Sunday-school  worker's  library. 


"A  Child's  Story  of  the  Life  of  Christ 


ft 


By  HELEN  BROWN  HOYT 

Bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated  cover,  and  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  beautiful  half-tones 

Price,  $1.25 

"  A  Child's  Story  of  the  Life  of  Christ"  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  story  of 
Christ's  life  from  the  annunciation  to  his  ascension,  adapted  to  a  child's 
understanding  and  presented  in  interesting  story  form.  It  has  been  many  years 
since  such  a  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  book  was  published,  and  it  is 
sure  to  be  most  welcome.  As  it  is  fully  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
fine  half-tone  pictures,  the  story  is  rendered  particularly  attractive  to  the  children. 
The  text  is  presented  in  a  simple  and  interesting  style,  which  with  the  large  number 
of  illustrations  will  make  this  volume  at  once  popular  and  valuable. 
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Song  Books. 


Songs  Old  and  New,  No.  1.  s 

Arranged  by  Rev.  T.  C.  PEASE. 

The  songs  have  been  carefully  selected,  and  comprise  old  favorites  as  well  as  the  best 
later  music.  It  will  be  found  just  the  thing  for  social  meetings,  Sunday  school,  and 
home  uses.     Bound  in  heavy  manila  covers. 

Price,  10  cents  each  ;  $10.00  per  hundred.    If  sent  by  mail,  add  4  cents  each  for  postage. 


Songs  Old  and  New,  No.  2. 

Arranged  and  edited  by  H.  R.  PALMER,  Mus.  Doc. 

It  is  just  the  book  for  Sunday  school,  prayer-meetings,  and  other  services  where  every 
one  desires  a  separate  book.  It  contains  101  of  the  best  hymns  of  the  church,  a  large 
number  of  which  are  of  Dr.  Palmer's  composition,  and  have  never  before  been  published. 

Price,  10  cents  each  ;  $10.00  per  hundred.    If  sent  by  mail,  add  4  cents  each  for  postage. 


SongS   Of  the  Seasons.  For  the  Primary  and  Junior  Grades. 

By  LUCY  G.  STOCK  and  GEORGE  CHADWICK  STOCK. 

This  collection  of  47  songs  includes  appropriate  music  and  words  for  the  various 
seasons,  Spring  and  Easter,  Summer  and  Children's  Day,  Autumn  and  Harvest,  Winter 
and  Christmas,  and  also  for  special  occasions.  Most  of  the  melodies  have  been  sub- 
jected to  practical  tests,  which  have  demonstrated  their  adaptedness  to  the  abilities  of 
little  children,  having  been  written  for  and  used  in  a  large  Primary  department. 

25  cents  each.    $20.00  per  hundred. 


Special  Songs  and  Services,  No.  1. 

For  Primary  and  Intermediate  Classes.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy. 

The  book  contains  Exercises  for  Christmas,  Easter,  Children's  Day,  Harvest,  etc. ; 
Lessons  on  Lord's  Prayer,  Commandments,  Books  of  the  Bible,  Missions,  and  many 
other  subjects.  Adapted  to  Primary  and  Intermediate  Classes,  Junior  Endeavor 
Societies,  etc. 

It  has  ninety  pages  of  new,  bright  music  for  all  occasions,  including  a  large  number 
of  Motion  Songs  that  are  now  so  popular.  It  is  printed  on  heavy  paper,  bound  in  board 
covers.     Sample  pages  sent  on  application. 

160  pp.    Price,  45  cents  ;  $40.00  per  hundred. 


Special  Songs  and  Services,  No.  2. 

For  Primary  and  Intermediate  Departments.      Compiled  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  KENNEDY. 

The  No.  2  volume  has  nothing  in  it  which  has  appeared  in  No,  i,  but  is  intended  to 
be  supplementary  to  it,  the  two  books  together  forming  an  invaluable  aid  to  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  Primary  and  Junior  Departments. 

Price,  45  cents;  $40.00  per  hundred. 


The  Palm  Branch ;  or,  the  Qospei  in  song. 

By  Mrs.  J.  A.  HODGE.  7  full-page  illustrations. 

A  new  hymn  book  for  little  children  in  the  Sunday  school  and  home.  Its  object  is  to 
call  forth  the  love  of  the  children  to  Christ,  by  teaching  them  the  truths  concerning 
Christ,  and  their  relation  to  him. 

112  pp.    Price,  25  cents  each  ;  $20.00  per  hundred  copies. 
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